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PREFACE. 


XHE  present  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  a 
work  which  I  have  contemplated,  and  for  which  I 
have  at  various  times  collected  materials,  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  I  had  hoped  to  complete  the 
work,  or  so  much  of  it  as  would  come  down  to  the 
actual  accession  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  time 
for  it  to  appear  during  the  year  1866,  the  octocen- 
tenary  year  of  the  Conquest.  I  found  however  that, 
to  make  the  main  suhject  really  intelligible  from  my 
point  of  view,  it  was  necessary  to  treat  the  prelimi- 
nary history  at  much  greater  length  than  I  had 
originally  thought  o£  The  present  volume  therefore 
is  merely  introductory  to  the  accoxmt  of  the  actual 
Conquest.  The  second  portion  of  the  narrative, 
containing  the  reigns  of  Eadward,  Harold,  and 
William,  is  already  in  progress,  and  will  follow  with 
all  possible  speed. 

I  think  it  right  to  add  that  this  work  must  not 
be  taken  as  a  sign  that  I  have  at  all  given  up  the 
design  of  going  on  with  my  History  of  Federal 
Government.     Of  the  second  volume  of  that  work  a 
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considerable  part  is  already  written.  One  or  two 
circumstances  led  me  to  lay  it  aside  for  a  time,  and 
I  do  not  at  all  regret  that  such  has  been  the  case. 
The  part  on  which  I  was  engaged  was  the  history 
of  the  German  Confederation,  and  I  find  that,  of 
what  I  have  written,  part  has  ahready  become 
antiquated  through  the  events  of  the  past  year. 
When  Germany  shall  have  assumed  a  shape  pos- 
«^g  ^  gLter  chance  of  penn«>enoe  tL  W 
present  clearly  transitional  state,  I  shall  be  better 
able  to  take  a  general  view  of  German  Federal 
history  from  the  beginning.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
German  Confederation  is  that  it  is  the  one  recorded 
Confederation  which  arose  from  the  separation  of  the 
component  parts  of  a  Eongdom.  There  now  seems 
every  chance  of  its  changing  back  again  inix)  some- 
thing more  like  its  original  state.  The  condition  of 
the  Hanseatic  towns  also,  another  part  of  my  sub- 
ject, is  already  greatly  modified  by  thje  same  events. 
It  is  even  possible  that  they  may  not  be  without 
efiect  on  the  European  position  of  Switzerland.  On 
the  whole,  I  believe  that  the  delay  in  my  work  wiU 
only  lead  to  its  improvement,  and  that  a  volume 
on  Swiss  Federalism,  and  on  German  Federalism 
generally,  will  be  far  more  valuable  two  or  three 
years  hence  than  it  would  have  been  if  I  had  been 
able  to  complete  it  in  the  year  before  last. 

With  regard  to  my  present  work,  my  main  object 
is  to  draw  out  that  view  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  one  true  one.  That  view, 
I  may  say,  is  formed  by  uniting  the  views  of  the 
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two  most  eminent  writera  who  have  dealt  with  the 
subject^  Augustine  Thierry  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 
The  name  of  the  last-mentioned  illustrious  scholar 
can  never  he  uttered  l^  any  student  of  early  English 
history  without  a  feeUng  of  deep  gratitude.  But 
his  great  and  unfinished  works  set  forth  only  half 
the  truth.  His  eloquent  French  rival  sets  forth  the 
other  half  Each  of  these  great  writers  must  stand 
charged  with  comdderahle  exaggeration  on  his  own 
side  of  the  question.  Still,  in  the  main,  I  think  we 
may  say  that  each  is  right  in  what  he  asserts  and 
■wrong  only  in  what  he  leaves  out  of  sight.  From  one 
point  of  view,  the  Norman  Conquest  was  nearly  all 
that  Thierry  says  that  it  was  ;  firom  another  point  of 
view,  it  was  hardly  more  than  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
says  that  it  was.  Both  writers  also  singularly 
resemble  each  other  in  a  certain  lack  of  critical 
power.  Nothing  in  any  period  of  history,  above  all, 
nothing  in  the  period  of  history  with  which  I  am 
concerned,  is  more  necessary  than  to  distinguish  the 
respective  value  of  difierent  authoritiea  Now  in 
this  respect  both  Thierry  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
were  doticient.  Neither,  I  beheve,  ever  made  a  state- 
ment for  which  he  could  not  ^ve  chapter  and  verse 
in  some  shape  or  other.  But  both  of  them  were  too 
apt  to  catch  at  any  statement  which  seemed  at  all 
to  support  their  several  theories,  without  always 
stopping  to  reflect  whether  such  statements  came 
from  contemporary  chronicles  or  charters  or  from 
carel«K,s  and  ill-informed  compilers  three  or  four 
centiuifH  later. 
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The  prominence  which  I  have  given  to  the  pre- 
liminary history  contained  in  this  voliune  is  due  to 
a  deep  and  growing  conviction  that  the  history  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  indeed  all  later  English 
history  also,  is  constantly  misunderstood  through 
a  fatal  habit  of  beginning  the  study  of  English 
history  with  the  Norman  Conquest  itself.  A  confused 
and  imhappy  nomenclature  hinders  many  people 
from  realizing  that  Englishmen  before  1066  were  the 
same  people  as  Englishmen  after  1066.  They  thus 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  Norman  Conquest,  instead  of 
wiping  out  the  race,  the  laws,  or  the  language  which 
existed  before  it,  did  but  communicate  to  us  a  cer- 
tain foreign  infusion  in  all  three  branches,  t^hich  was 
speedily  absorbed  and  assimilated  into  the  preexisting 
mass.  We  cannot  imderstand  the  Norman  Conquest 
of  England  without  knowing  something  of  the  history 
both  of  Englishmen  and  of  Normans  before  they 
met  in  arms  on  the  hills  of  Sussex.  As  regards  the 
Normans,  the  conquest  of  England  was  but  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  permanent  of  a  series  of 
brilliant  conquests,  from  the  occupation  of  Rouen 
to  the  occupation  of  Naples.  As  regards  England, 
the  Conquest  was  the  grand  and  final  result  of 
causes  which  had  been  at  work  at  least  ever  since 
the  death  of  Eadgar.  The  Danish  invasions,  and  the 
Norman  tendencies  of  Eadward,  each,  in  different 
ways,  both  suggested  the  enterprise  of  William  and 
made  that  enterprise  easier  to  be  effected.  I  there- 
fore look  on  the  earlier  history  of  Normandy,  and 
still  more  on  the  English  history  from  the  accession 
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of  ^tbelred  to  the  death  of  Harthacnut,  as  bo  closely 
connected  with  my  subject  as  to  need  a  treatment  in 
considerable  detail  With  the  reign  of  Eadward  the 
period  of  the  Conquest  itself  begins.  And  I  may 
add  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  throw  some  life 
into  a  period  of  our  history  which  is  full  alike  of 
political  instruction  and  of  living  personal  interest 
That  period  is  commonly  presented  to  ordinary  readers 
in  the  guise  either  of  fimtastic  legends  or  else  of 
summaries  of  the  most  repulsive  dryness.  I  have 
striven  to  show  what  was  the  real  political  state  of 
£ngland  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuriea  I 
have  striven  also  to  clothe  with  flesh  and  blood 
the  dry  bones  of  men  like  Brihtnoth  and  Ulfcytel 
and  Eadmiond  and  our  illustrious  Danish  conqueror 
himself. 

As  in  my  History  of  Federal  Government  I  ven- 
tured to  restore  the  Greek  spelling  of  proper  names, 
so  I  now  follow  the  example  of  scholars  like  Kemble, 
Lappenberg,  and  others,  in  employing  the  genuine 
spelling  of  Old-English  names.  As  they  are  gene- 
rally spelled,  they  are  a  mere  chaos  of  French  and 
Latin  corruptions,  following  no  principle  of  any  kind. 
^tt^dstdn  becomes  ".^thelstane,"  while  j^elred, 
exactly  the  same  form,  becomes  "£thelred."  I  do 
not  however  follow  Mr.  Kemble  in  retaining  the 
obsolete  letter  'S.  It  seems  to  me  aa  much  out  of 
place  to  write  j^eSSn/S  in  the  midst  of  a  modem 
English  sentence,  as  it  would  be  to  write  AdinS 
or  Oeopompos.  At  one  time  I  felt  inclined  to  ex- 
cept those  names  which    are    still    in    familiar  use. 
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like  Alfred  and  Edward,  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  I  write  Philip  and  not  Philippos.  Were  the 
English  names,  like  the  Greek,  simply  cut  short  at 
the  end,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  so  doing. 
But  it  would  be  impleasantly  inconsistent  to  write 
jElfric  and  Alfred,  Eadvng  and  Edivard.  I  there- 
fore make  a  chronological  distinction  ;  by  the  time  of 
our  post-Norman  Edwards,  the  a  had  been  dropped 
in  contemporary  spelling,  and  I  write  accordingly. 
The  names  of  Normans  and  other  foreigners, 
William,  John,  and  the  like,  I  give  in  their 
modem  shape.  Nothing  could  be  gained  by  writing 
WiUelmy  Willaume,  or  Guillaume,  all  of  them  mere 
corruptions  just  as  much  as  the  modem  English 
form.  Names  of  places  again  I  write  with  their  usual 
modem  spelling,  because  in  them  we  have,  what 
in  the  names  of  men  we  have  not,  an  imiversally 
received  and,  allowing  for  some  misconceptions,  fairly 
consistent  system.  I  except  only  one  or  two  places, 
like  Brunanburh,  Ethandun,  Assandim,  of  which  the 
geographical  position  is  more  or  less  imcertain,  and 
whose  fame  is  wholly  confined  to  the  time  of  which 
I  am  writing. 

I  have  given  two  maps,  chiefly  founded  on  those 
in  Spruner's  Hand-Atlas.  As  in  the  maps  which 
accompanied  my  History  of  Federal  Government, 
any  attempts  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  states  whose 
boundaries  were  always  fluctuating  must  always  be 
more  or  less  conjectural,  and  my  conjectures,  or 
those  of  Dr.  Spruner,  may  not  be  the  same  as  the 
conjectiu*es  of  all  my  readers.      All  such  attempts 
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muat  be  taken  at  what  they  are  worth  and  no  more. 
For  one  such  conjecture  I  am  specially  responsible. 
In  the  map  of  Britain  in  597  I  have  attempted,  by 
means  of  cross-colouring,  to  mark  the  extent  of  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  Thames  and  Avon,  which  was 
West-Saxon  in  597,  but  which  I  believe  to  have 
become  Mercian  in  628.  In  bo  doing  I  have  followed 
the  indications  given  by  Dr.  Guest  in  his  papers  and 
local  maps;  but  I  believe  that  mine  is  the  first  at^ 
tempt  to  show  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the 
general  map  of  Britain.  In  this  map  my  object  was 
to  mark  all  ascertained  places  mentioned  in  the 
Chronicles,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  from  Bsada, 
up  to  the  time  of  Ecgberht.  In  the  later  map  of 
the  English  Empire  my  principle  was  to  mark  those 
places  which  were  mentioned  in  my  own  history  from 
the  time  of  Ecgberht  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

I  have  now  only  to  return  my  thanks  to  those 
friends  who  have  helped  me  in  my  undertaking  in 
various  ways,  by  comments  and  suggestions,  by  the 
loan  of  books,  and  in  a  few  cases,  though  very  few, 
by  verifying  references  to  books  which  I  had  not  at 
hand.  At  theit  head  I  am  proud  to  place  the  two 
men  who  stand  at  the  head  of  living  students  of 
English  history,  Dr.  Guest  and  Professor  Stubbs. 
I  have  also  to  thank  Viscount  Strangford  for  several 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  early  Celtic  ethnology 
of  Britain.  My  thanks  are  due  also  for  help  of 
different  kinds  to  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Wayte,  now  Pre- 
sident of  Trinity  College,  to  the  Kev.  John  Earle, 
late  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  to  the  Rev.  J.  E.  B. 
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Mayor,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  F.  H. 
Dickinson,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Green,  of  Jesus  College,  a  rising  scholar 
to  whom  I  loot  for  the  continuation  of  my  own 
work,  and  to  W.  B.  Dawkins,  Esq.,  of  Jesus  College 
and  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Mr.  Dawkins  I  have 
especially  to  thank  for  much  help  in  my  investiga- 
tions of  the  battle-fields  of  Maldon  and  Assandun^ 
and  I  look  to  him  for  more  valuable  help  still  when 
I  come  to  the  greater  battle  which  forms  the  centre 
of  my  whole  history.  And  I  must  add  my  thanks  for 
the  kindness  of  every  sort  which  I  have  uniformly 
received  from  the  Delegates  of  the  University  Press, 
from  one  especially  whose  loss  all  historical  students 
are  now  lamenting,  my  late  learned  and  deeply 
esteemed  friend  Dr.  Shirley. 

SOMERLEAZE,  WeLLB, 

Janw(vry  4^,  1867. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


p.  3lj  nota  3,  for  "  Swcon"  read  "Suoni." 

p.  67,  1,  ij.  Thii  ezpreMion  U  Bomewhat  too  Etrong.  It  u  perfectly  ooiraet 
to  MJ  that  no  Soottiih  or  Northnmbiun  aword  wm  drawn  Kg&inst  Bfdgti 
himself;  itiU,  in  tbe  evlj  part  of  the  reign,  there  waa  at  laut  one  oaw  of 
bonier  mrbre  on  the  Soottiih,  aa  irall  ai  on  the  Welah,  frontier.  See  below, 
p.  619. 

p.  69,  aide-note,  fir  "1356"  read  "1536." 

p.  loS,  not«,  1.  n,  dele  "in." 

p.  114.  Perhaps  a  still  more  distinct  case  of  the  deposition  of  a  King  will  be 
found  in  the  "fbnaking"  of  Eartbsonat  by  the  Weet-Saiona  in  1037,  See 
below,  p.  561. 

p.  130^  note  a,  last  line,  for  "on"  read  "from.' 

p.  134, 1.  13.  ThU  deecription  uems  not  to  be  qnite  accurate.  He  throne 
of  Stnttho^e  seems  (see  Bobertson's  Scotland  under  her  Eaiiy  Kings,  i.  55) 
to  have  been  occupied  bj  princes  of  the  Soottiab  royal  &mily,  in  the  way 
described  in  p.  136,  as  earl;  as  908.  The  Kingdom  however  was  still  quite 
independent  of  Scotland. 

p.  304,  iiota  '•  for  "repudiatam"  read  "repadiatam." 

p.  310,  L  13,  for  "Court"  read  "Conot," 

p.  130,  note,  1.  5,  for  "one  part"  read  "some  part." 

p.  336,  L  13,  lor  "draw"  read  "drew." 

p.  387,  aide-note,  for  "worth;  leaden"  read  "leaders  w<Hthy." 

p.  191,  note  3.  Mr.  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  440,  aasumea  that  the  mysterious 
abbivTiation  "hehgf"  stands  for  "beah  gerefa."  Cf.  Chron.  loot.  The  lettera 
look  very  like  it,  but  one  would  hardl;  expect  a  titie  like  "  gerefa,"  implpng 
anch  oomplste  depcndenoe  on  the  King,  to  be  borne  by  men  who  were  only 
giadaally  making  from  the  position  of  prinoee  to  that  of  Earls.  Thii  Easa; 
of  Mr.  Eobertson's,  on  "the  DaueUge,"  is  one  of  the  beat  parts  of  his  book. 

p.  301,  note  t.  tor  "pies"  read  ">cm." 

p.  31a,  note.  L  6,  (or  "died"  read  "who  died." 

p.  330.  A  better  parallel  for  the  translation  of  the  sec  to  Durham  will  be 
found  below  in  p.  565.    Ealdhnn  founded  tbe  town  a*  well  as  the  ohnrcb. 

p.  401, 1.  13,  tor  "his  will"  road  "  the  wilL" 

p.  414,  note  4.  Another  instance  of  this  rare  use  of  the  word  "  Baaileus" 
will  be  bond  in  p.  636. 

p.  431, 1. 4  ft«m  bottom,  for  "  closed"  read  "  ended."  AjsandoD  (Anaton) 
is  deacribed  in  the  Knytlinga  Saga  (Ant.  Celt.  Scaod.  119)  as  lying  to  the 
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north  of  the  "Danes  wood*'  (bat  er  nordr  fra  Danaskognm).  Thk  Saga 
claims  the  fight  of  Brentford  as  a  victory.  Bat  its  chronology  is  utterly  con- 
fused. It  makes  Assandun  the  third  battle,  followed  by  one  at  Norwich,  and 
it  transfers  the  battle  of  Ringmere  in  loio  (see  p.  378)  to  this  year.  It  abo 
makes  Eric  (see  p.  4 16)  the  Danish  commander  there. 

p.  440,  note  a,  for  " new  minster"  read  '*  New  Minster." 

p.  441,  note,  for  "1076"  read  "  1074." 

p.  44a,  1.  7.  This  expression,  as  well  as  some  in  489,  is  perhaps  too  strong. 
After  Cnut's  power  was  fully  established,  no  war  took  place  within  the 
English  borders ;  but  in  his  early  days  an  important  Scottish  inroad  took 
place,  and  somewhat  later  an  English  anny  invaded  Wales.    See  below, 

PP-  494,  495- 
p.  448,  note  I,  for  "distractedly"  read  "distinctively." 

p.  490.  The  Knytlinga  Saga  (Ant.  Celt.  Scand.  103)  seems  to  attribute  the 
formation  of  this  force  to  an  earlier  time.  The  whole  Danish  force  was  doubt- 
less in  a  certain  sense  composed  of  oofmtatiM,  but  the  special  organisation  of 
the  Thingmanna  clearly  dates  from  1018. 

p.  49a,  note  I,  for  "Court  Martiab"  read  "Courts  Martial" 

p.  501,  side-note,  for  "  Revolution"  read  '*  Revolutions." 

p.  507,  note  a,  L  a,  dele  **  ever." 

p.  5  a  a,  note.  The  earliest  Maigaret  I  have  met  with,  besides  the  sainted 
Queen  of  Scots,  is  the  daughter  of  (^eoflbey  Count  of  Mortaine  and  wife  of 
Henry  of  Beaumont  Earl  of  Warwick,  Ord.  Vit.  676  A,  709  A.  She  may 
have  been  called  after  the  Scottish  Queen. 

p.  533,  L  17,  for  "bequests"  read  "bequest." 

p.  551,  L  16.  On  the  other  hand,  except  during  the  proscription  in  the 
early  days  of  Cnut,  the  formal  execution  of  a  man  of  princely  or  other  high 
rank  is  rare.  Murders  are  not  unoommon,  but  the  Law  seems  commonly 
satisfied  with  outlawry. 

p.  564,  1.  17.  This  was  the  first  exploit  of  Qrufi^dd  the  son  of  Llewelyn, 
afterwards  so  famous.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Bhydd  y  Qroes  on  the 
Severn,  near  Upton  in  Worcestershire,  a  place  which  still  retains  the  Welsh 
name.    See  Brut  y  Tywysogion  and  Ann.  Camb.  in  anno. 

P*  577*  1^0^  3*  A^^i*  "  Mercians"  read  *'  at  Burford." 

p.  591,  last  line,  for  "  firmly  established  on"  read  "  already  called  to." 

p.  610, 1.  6,  for  "  the"  read  " her."  and  last  line,  for  "  did"  read  "  was." 

p.  613.  It  would  be  worth  inquiring  whether  any  of  these  Rsegnalds — the 
name  is  spelled  in  endless  ways — can  be  identified  with  the  Ragnald  who 
figures  at  this  same  time  in  French  and  Norman  history.    See  p.  186. 

p.  615, 1.  a  firom  bottom,  for  "refers"  read  "referred." 

p.  649.  Some  further  account  of  Godescalc  will  be  found  in  the  next 
Chapter. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I  nE    Gorman   Conquest  is  the  great  turning-point  in  impoit- 

*®    ^stoiy  of   *J*^    English  nation.     Since  the  first  NOTmm  * 
settlement    of  the     Bi^^Hsh  in  Britain,  the  introduction  ^,"2»^^ 
^'  ^^''^''stianitir   {a     ±3%^     only  event  which   can  compare  be^minff 
with  it  iij  iin»)^w^«Tie^-        And  there  is  this  wide  difference  history,  but 
between  the  t  TTb^    introduction  of  Christianity  wasJJ^T^ 

an  event  whieK  *  iJd  bardly  fail  to  happen  sooner  or  P<>"^*- 
later;  in  aocepti  -fcb^  Oospel,  the  English  only  followed 
the  same  Ja^ir  h'ob^  sooner  or  kter,  affected  all  the 
Teutonic  natioj^  Bci-fc  *^®  Norman  Conquest  is  some- 
thing  which  rta^dB  wit^l^o^*  a  paraUel  in  any  other  Teu- 
,  .  1  ,  ^  ,  .  rf^^nauest  be  only  looked  on  m  its 
tonic  hnd.     If   tbai>    C^ohm  x    -x    •       -^  r 

tra  Mt   't   •       •     -podBil>l®  to  exaggerate  its  importance.  | 

"g  ,  X  IS  ^  t'  ^v'eiit  whose  true  nature  has  been 
And  yet  there  »  »  ^^^^e  utterly  mistaken.  No  event  is 
more  commonly^  ^\:eii  as  it  too  often  has  been  taken,  for 
less  fitted  to  be  ^^a-tio^*^  history.     For  its  whole  im- 

thebeguflong  O''         -  ^j^-poi^auce  which  belongs  to  a  begin- 
poTtancfe  V&  not*  ^    t)OTt»^^^  which  belongs  to  a  tuming- 
ning,  \>xA,  >uVe   ^^°^^    Conquest  brought  with  it  a  most 
poiiA,     "tVsft  T^^      iofasioTi,  which  affected  our  blood,  our 
eite^N^  ^oxeV^^,,  our  arts;   still  it  was  only  an  m- 

^   ^     gjid.  stronger  elementB  stall  surviTea, 
g'**^^'        o\^®  ^^  they  again  made  good  their  snprc- 
{tis\o\i  *,   ^^  ^o*^JJ^,o^  being  the  beginning  of  our  national 
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Import- 
ance of  the 
earlier 
English 
history  to 
the  right 
under- 
standing 
of  the 
Conquest. 


higtory^  the  Nonnan  Conquest  was  the  temporary  over- 
throw of  our  national  being.  But  it  was  only  a  temporary 
overthrow.  To  a  superficial  observer  the  English  people 
might  seem  for  a  while  to  be  wiped  out  of  the  roll-call 
of  the  nations^  or  to  exist  only  as  the  bondmen  of  foreign 
rulers  in  their  own  land.  But  in  a  few  generations  we 
led  captive  our  conquerors;  England  was  England  once 
again,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Norman  invaders  were 
found  to  be  among  the  truest  of  Englishmen.  England 
may  be  as  justly  proud  of  rearing  such  step-children  as 
Simon  of  Montfort  and  Edward  the  First  as  of  being 
the  natural  mother  of  Alfred  and  of  Harold.  In  no  part 
of  history  can  any  event  be  truly  understood  without 
reference  to  the  events  which  went  before  it  and  which 
prepared  the  way  for  it.  But  in  no  case  is  such  reference 
more  needftd  than  in  dealing  with  an  event  like  that  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned.  The  whole  importance  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  consists  in  the  effect  which  it  had 
on  an  existing  nation,  humbled  indeed,  but  neither  wiped 
out  nor  utterly  enslaved,  in  the  changes  which  it  wrought 
on  an  existing  constitution,  which  was  by  degrees  greatly 
modified,  but  which  was  never  either  wholly  abolished  or 
wholly  trampled  under  foot.  William,  King  of  the  Eng- 
lish, claimed  to  reign  as  the  lawful  successor  of  the  Kings 
of  the  English  who  reigned  before  him.  He  claimed  to 
inherit  their  rights,  and  he  professed  to  govern  according 
to  their  laws.  His  position  therefore,  and  the  whole 
nature  of  the  great  revolution  which  he  wrought,  is 
utterly  unintelligible  without  a  full  understanding  of  the 
state  of  things  which  he  found  existing.  Even  when  one 
nation  actually  displaces  another,  some  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  displaced  nation  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  displacing  nation.  The  English 
Conquest  of  Britain  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  Celt  and 
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,         ^*°'     "^"^  when  there  is  no  displacement  of  a  nation^    chap,  v 

^  ttere  is  not  even  the  utter  overthrow  of  a  constitu- 

^  ^  ^^  there  are  only  changes^  however  many  and  im- 

ti         ^   Wrought  in  an  existing  system,  a  knowledge  of 

^^    earii^  state  of  things  is  an  absolutely  essential  part 

Qf  P^  ^owledge    of  the  later.    The  Norman  Conquest 

fi^*^Hd  10  simply  an  insoluble  puzzle  without  a  clear 

«A  ^1  **  ^^  *Ae  condition  of  England  and  the  English  people 
at  tfle  f-j  ^^ 

*^*xne  wlien  the  Conqueror  and  his  followers  first  set 

loot  UDrt»^ 

^^  our  shoroB. 

,      ^  ^^Huan  CaJi<l^^^^  again  is  an  event  which  stands  ChanMter 
J*^^   ii   the    liiHi^ory  of  Europe.     It  took  place  at  ^t^,?" 
^  ^^sitioi^j  pericKl   in   ***®  world's  developement.    Those  ^'^^^  »• 
elements,    ft^^Q^j^     ^nd     Teutonic,  Imperial  and  Ecclesi- ^SSSL 

**^;  which  staod^  «^    **  ^®^'  ^^^®  ^^  ^^®  ^^  *^®  system  Sn^^ 
of  the  early  xniddl^    SLg^9  ^^^  *1^®^  being  fused  together 
into  the  later  sTrstem    ^^  feudal,  papal,  crusading,  Europe. 


The  Con 


quest  itfielf 


one  of  the  most  important  steps 


in  the  chano^,     a  Ji^xi^*!^'^  which  had  hitherto  been  purely 
Teutonic  was  bron^b^    ^within  the  sphere  of  the  laws,  the 

of   the  Romance  nations.     At  the 

and  CsBsar  held  each  other  in 

which  had  hitherto  maintained 

l>^rbaric  independence  was  brought 

connexion  with  the  Roman  See. 

pared  with  earlier  and  with  later 

xoiddle  position  between  the  two 

,YXxewhat  of  the  nature  of  both.     It 


ZDAiuierSj  tbe 

veiy  moment 

the  death- 

a  sort  of  insul^i'^ 

into  a  far  moro  ^^ 

And,  aa  a  conct*^^' 

conqTieBto,  it    ^^ 


claasefi,  ^laia  si^  \aaA  X!^'^^^  e^^  conquests  as  form  the  main 
was  Bom'ft^ia^S      ^    Autring  the  great  Wandering  of  the 


*P^ 


^^jtriJig  the  great  Wandering  of  the 

8u!b\e(^  o^  ^°^     ofl   sotx^^^^^^ff  iTLOTQ  than  those  political 

"NaidoTi^-    ^  .^  fin  ^P  ^^  '^e®  *  ^P^®  '^  ^^®  history 

1^  ^V^         -jt  was  much  less  than  a  national  mi-  The  im- 

^^^  mo^ettv  ^^^'tuucb  more  than  a  mere  change  of  fron-  ^^,f. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


cHAF.  I.    the  first  English  conquerors  slew^  expelled,  or  enslaved 
the  Nor-     the  whole  nation  of  the  vanquished  Britons.     It  was  Dot 
quest  leas    ^^^^  &  change  as  when  GK>ths  or  Burgundians  sat  down 
*l^^ef-  ^  *  ruling  people,  preserving  their  own   language   and 
fected  by    their  own  law,  and   leaving  the  language  and  laiv    of 
baric  con-   Bome   to  the  vanquished    Romans.     But   it   was    a    far 
q««*»-       greater  change  than  commonly  follows   on  the  transfer 
of  a  province  from  one  sovereign  to  another,  or  even  on 
the  forcible  acquisition  of  a  crown  bj  an  alien  dynasty. 
The  conquest  of  England  by  William  wrought  less   im- 
.  mediate  change  than  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  Genseric ; 
it  wrought  a  greater  immediate   change  than  the  oon- 
In  what      quest  of  Sicily  by  Charles  of  Anjou.     It  brought  with  it 
really  con-  not  Only  a  new  dynasty,  but  a  new  nobility;  it  did  not 
■isted.        expel  or  transplant  the  English  nation  or  any  part  of  it, 
but  it  gradually  deprived  the  leading  men  and  families  of 
England  of  their  lands  and  offices,  and  thrust  them  down 
into  a  secondary  position  under  alien  intruders.     It  did 
not  at  once  sweep  away  the  old  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
land;  but  it  at  once  changed  the  manner  and  spirit  of 
their  administration,  and  it  opened  the  way  for  endless 
later  changes  in  the  laws  themselves.     It  did  not  abolish 
the  English  language ;  but  it  brought  in  a  new  language 
by  its  side,  which  for  a  while  supplanted  it  as  the  language 
of  polite  intercourse,  and  which  did  not  yield  to  the  re- 
viving elder  tongue  till  it  had  affected  it  by  the  largest 
infusion  that  the  vocabulary  of  one  European  tongue  ever 
Formal       received  from  another.     The  most  important  of  the  formal 
chjuiges  for  changes  in  legislation,  in  language,  in  the  system  of  govem- 
part'ofa     ^^^^   ^nd   in   the   tenure   of  land,   were  no   immediate 
later  date,  consequcnccs  of  the  Conquest,  no  mere  innovations  of  the 
reign  of  William.     They  vrete  tW  developements  of  a  later 
age,  when  the  Norman.    »s  weW  as  the  Englishman  found 
himself  under  the  yolc-O     o^  a.  iot^\^  master.     The  dis- 
tinct changes  in  law  a-ici-A  g^'f^^^^^TA.^liiich  we  commonly 
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atbibate  to  William  the  Norman  belong,  in  truth,  in  by 
far  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  to  his  great-gniDdsoti 
Henry  the  Angevin.  But  the  reign  of  William  paved  the 
way  for  the  reign  of  Henry;  had  not  William's  military 
conquest  gone  before,  Henry  eould  have  found  no  oppor- 
tunity for  bis  administrative  revolution.  And  the  imme- 
diate changes  were,  after  all,  great  and  weighty,  not  the 
less  great  and  weighty  because  they  affected  the  practical 
condition  of  the  people  far  more  than  they  affected  its 
written  laws  and  institutions.  When  a  nation  is  driven 
to  receive  a  foreigner  as  its  King,  when  that  foreign  King 
divides  the  highest  offices  and  the  greatest  estates  of  the 
land  among  his  foreign  followers,  though  such  a  change 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  changes  in  the  written 
law,  still  the  change  is,  for  the  time,  practically  the  greatest 
which  a  nation  and  its  leaders  can  undergo. 

I  propose  then,  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  my  nar- 
rative of  the  actual  Conquest,  to  sketch  the  condition  of 
England  and  of  Normandy  at  the  time  when  the  two 
nations  came  into  contact  with  each  other.  This  pro- 
cess will  involve  a  summary  of  the  earlier  history  of 
both  countries.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  history  of  England  and  of  Normandy  be- 
comes more  and  more  intermixed,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  tell  the  stoiy  more  and  more  in  detail.  The ' 
period  of  the  actual  Conquest  and  its  immediate  causes, 
the  reigns  of  Eadw^,  of  Harold,  and  of  William,  will 
form  the  centre  of  the  wort.  The  reigns  of  William's 
sons  will  show  the  character  of  the  Norman  government 
in  England,  and  the  amount  of  immediate  change  which  it 
really  brought  with  it.  With  the  accession  of  the  Angevin 
dynasty  the  purely  Norman  period  comes  to  an  end.  Nor- 
man  and  Englishman  alike  have  to  struggle  for  their  own 
against  the  perpetual  intrusion  of  fresh  shoals  of  foreigners, 
a  process  almost  equivalent  to  a  second  Conquest.     The 
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natural  effect  of  this  struggle  was  that  Norman  and 
Englishman  forgot  their  differences  and  united  in  resist- 
ance to  the  common  enemy.  Under  the  great  Henry,  the 
ruler  and  lawgiver  of  this  second  Conquest,  the  struggle  is 
for  a  while  delayed,  or  veils  itself  under  an  ecclesiastical 
form.     A  Prelate,   of  English   birth  but  of  the  purest 

• 

Norman  descent,  wins  the  love  of  the  English  people  in  a 
struggle  in  which  nothing  but  an  unerring  instinct  could 
have  shown  them  that  their  interest  was  in  any  way 
involved.  Under  Richard,  the  most  thoroughly  foreign  of 
all  our  Kings,  the  evil  reaches  its  height,  and  England  be- 
comes a  mere  province  of  Anjou.  As  is  usual  in  cases  of 
national  discontent,  it  is  not  till  the  worst  day  is  passed 
that  the  counter-revolution  openly  begins.  Under  John 
and  his  son  Henry,  the  history  of  England  becomes  mainly 
the  history  of  a  struggle  between  the  natives  of  the  land, 
of  whatever  race,  and  the  foreign  favourites  who  devoured 
the  substance  of  both.  During  the  process  of  this  struggle 
the  Old-English  liberties  are  won  back  in  another  form, 
and  the  modem  constitution  of  England  begins.  At  last, 
in  the  person  of  the  great  Edward,  the  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion is  completed.  Norman  and  Englishman  have  become 
one  under  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  later  Kings,  the 
first  who,  since  the  Norman  entered  our  laud,  either  bore  a 
purely  English  name  or  followed  a  purely  English  policy. 
Under  him  England  finally  assumed  those  constitutional 
forms  which,  with  mere  changes  of  detail,  she  has  pre- 
served uninterrupted  ever  since.  The  work  of  the  Con- 
quest is  now  over;  the  two  races  are  united  under  a 
legislation  whose  outward  form  and  language  was  in  a 
great  measure  French,  but  whose  real  life  was  drawn  from 
the  truest  English  sources.  Here  then  our  narrative,  even 
as  the  merest  sketch,  comes  to  its  natural  close.  But,  for 
a  long  time  before  this  point,  a  mere  sketch,  pointing  out 
the  working  of  earlier  events  in  their  results,  will  be  all 
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that  will  be  needed.  The  kernel  of  my  narr&tive  will  ohu.  i. 
contitin  somewliat  less  than  an  hundred  years,  the  latter 
ludf  of  the  eleventh  centurf  and  the  earlier  years  of  the 
twelfth.  This  will  give  the  higtory  of  the  actual  Con- 
qoest,  introduced,  as  is  essential  to  its  understanding,  by 
a  slighter  sketch  of  the  events  which  led  to  it,  and  woand 
up,  as  is  hardly  less  essential,  by  another  sketch  slighter 
still  of  the  permanent  reBolts  which  it  left  behind  it. 


CHAPTER  11. 


rOBHATION    OF   THE    KlNaoOU   OF   ENGLAND. 

449-975- 


§  1.  The  Hiaathen  period  of  Ertfflith  Conquett.    449-597. 

llieraoM    FTIHE  Norman  invaders  in  the  eleventh  century  found 

gmgea  rf  in  the  Isle  of  Britain,  as  any  modem  invader  would 

^*^ll    ^^  now,  three  nations,  speaking  three  languages,  and 

the  urns  kt  they  found,  then  as  now,  one  of  the  three  holding  a  dis- 

the  Nor-     tinct  superiority  over  the  whole  land.    Then,  as  now,  Eng- 

^Mt  M     ^^'  Welsh,  and  Gaelic  were  the  three  distinct  tongues  of 

they  ue     the  three  races  of  the  island ;  then,  as  now,  the  dominant 

Teuton  knew  himself  by  no  name  hut  that  of  Englishman, 

and  was  known  to  his  Celtic  neighbour  hy  no  name  hut 

that  of  Saxon.     The  boundaries  of  the  two  races  and  of 

their  languages  were  already  fixed,  nearly  as  they  remain 

at  present.     The  English  tongue  has  made  some  advances 

since  the  eleventh  century,  hut  they  are  small  compared 

with  the  advances  which  it  had  made  between  the  fifth 

Prenm-    century  and  the   eleventh.     The   main  divisions  of  the 

local  Damae  coiiQtry,  the  local  nanLes  of  the  vast  mass  of  its  towns 

J?^**^'     and  villages,   were  fixed  when  the   Norman  came,  and 

EngUnd.    they  have  survived,  with  but  little  change,  to  our  own 

day.     While  a  map  of  France  or  Germany  in  the  eleventh 

century  is  useless  for  modem  purposes,  and  looks  like  the 

picture  of  another  region,  a  map  of  England  proper  in 

the  reign  of  Victoria  hardly  diBera  at  all  &om  a  map  of 

England  proper  in  the  reign  of  William.     The  Nonnaa 
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found  ia  the  Und  substantially  the  same  Englieli  nation  obaf.  □. 
which  atill  exists,  occapying  sabstantially  the  same  terri-  ^^'"" 
tory  which  it  occupies  at  preflent.     He  found  it  already  ment  >b- 
exhibiting^,  in  its  laws,  its  lan^ua^,  its  national  character,  theEnglldi 
the  most  essential  of  the  features  which  it  still  retains.  1^^™^"° 
Into  the  Dnglish  nation  which   he   thus   found  already  "luting. 
formed   hie   own    dynasty   and    his   own  followers   were 
gradually    absorbed.      The    conquered    did    not    become 
Normans,   but  the   conquerors  did  become  Englishmen. 
It  was  by  a  very  different  process  that  the  English  them- 
selves had  made  good  their  footing  in  the  land  in  which 
the  Norman  found  them,  and  to  which  they  had  already 
long  ago  given  their  name. 

The  details  of  the  English  Conquest  of  Britain,  and  the  The  Ewo- 
exact  amount  of  historical  truth  to  be  found  in  them,  are  quebt  of 
qnestions  which  hardly  concern  us  here.    It  will  be  enough  ^^"*"'- 
to  point  out  the  essential  difference  between  the  traditiunal  9)4- 
narrative  of  the  English  Conquest,  as  contained  in  the 
English  Chronicles,'  and  the  romantic  narrative  of  which 
Geo£&ey  of  Monmouth  is  the  chief  spokesman.     The  nar-  Genenl 
tative  in  the  Chronicles  is  one  perfectly  credible  in  itself,  of  the  tn- 
and  perfectly  consistent  with  all  the  undoubted  phtenomena  ^ 
of  later  history.     It  is  also  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
record  of  all  those  living  witnesses  whose  testimony  may 
be  mistaken,  but  which  themselves  cannot  lie.     Such  are 
the  evidence  of  language  and  local  nomenclature,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  surviving  antiquities,  the  camps,  the  dykes, 
the  barrows,  which  chronicle  this  warfare  as  well  as  the 

■  Oa  Uui  tnbject  I  miut  refer,  once  for  ftll.  to  the  p>pen  of  Dr.  Oneat  io 
the  Arohnologicsl  Jotmutl  and  in  the  volnnua  of  TrennoUons  of  ths 
AichaeologJeal  Initituta,  aipecuJly  to  the  paper  on  (he  Barl;  Engtuh 
SetUemeDts  in  South  Britun  in  the  SaliiboiT  Volume.  On  then  qneetiona 
1  have  little  to  do  exoept  to  piofe»  mTwlf,  in  tU  ewentiil  pioate,  an 
onnnerTed  follower  of  that  iUuKrioDa  wiholar.  Of  the  di^rence  between 
Utorical,  traditional,  mythital,  and  romatUic  natraUvee  I  have  tToated  at 
maa length  in  an  artiole  in  the  Partnghtl;  Review,  Hay  let,  i86fi. 


Questions 
TuutoDio 


'il 
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,  warfare  of  earlier  and  of  later  times.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  an  accurate  narrative  of  details  can  have  been 
handed  on  from  the  date  assigned  to  Hengest  to  the 
ascertained  date  of  Bsda^  whether  by  oral  tradition,  by 
runes,  or  by  written  docntnente  which  are  lost  to  us.  And 
this  really  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  question  whetlier, 
in  the  earliest  part  of  the  narrative,  the  exact  names  and 
the  exact  dates  can  always  be  trusted.  Some  of  the  earlier 
names  may  be  mythical,'  some  of  the  dates  may  have  been 
reached  by  ingenious  calculation  rather  than  by  genuine 
tradition.  But,  granting  all  this,  the  main  substance  of 
the  narrative  remains  essentially  where  it  was. 

Much  learning  and  ingenuity  has  been  spent,  and,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  in  many  cases  wasted,  in  attempts  to  show 
the  untmstworthiness  of  the  traditional  account,  by  bring- 
ing forward  proofs  of  Teutonic  inTasions,  and  even  of  Teu- 
tonic settlements,  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  assigned  by 
the  Chronicles  to  the  beginning  of  the  English  Conquest.' 
The  facts  which  are  brought  forward  are  in  most  cases 
probable  and  in  some  cases  certain,  but  I  cannot  look 
on  them  as  having  that  bearing  on  later  history  which 
they  have  sometimes  been  supposed  to  have.  It  is  possible 
that,  among  the  tribes  which  Cfesar  found  in  Britain, 
especially  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  island,  some  may 
have  been  of  Teutonic  origin,  or  in  some  degree  mingled 

'  It  U  really  hardly  wortli  while  to  dupnte  about  the  nama  of  Hengest 
mod  Horaa.  The  evidenoe  for  their  hivtoriotl  clunctaF  saemB  to  me  at 
least  ai  atrong  as  the  luspicioii  of  their  mythical  character.  But  irhgther 
the  obieb  who  led  the  first  Jutish  BetClen  in  Kent  bore  these  names  or  any 
other  do«e  not  aSbot  the  reality  of  the  Jutiih  settlement.  I  muit  oonfess 
however  that  there  are  names  in  the  Chronicles  which  strike  me  as  far 
more  sospicioui  than  those  nf  Hengest  and  Hona,  I  tnx*n  names  like 
Fort  and  Wlhtgar,  who  figure  in  the  entries  for  501  and  544.  See  Earte's 
Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  iz. 

*  For  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  thii  side  of  the  question,  see  the  elerenth 
chatter  of  Palgrave'i  English  CommoDwealth  and  the  first  chi^tter  of 
Eemble's  Saxons  in  England.  On  the  other  hand  see  Dr.  Quest's  paper  in 
the  Salisbuiy  Volnme. 


» 
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^^       ^^^^nic  elements.     It  is  certain  that,  in  Britain,  as  chap.  n. 
j»     "^    ^^^  else,    Teutonic  soldiers  largely  served  in  the 
tint         ^''^eSj  and  that  settlements  of  such  soldiers  some- 
Ion    k^^^  ^^^^  permanent  colonies.^     It  is  certain  that. 
Stir  k      '^  *^®  days  of  Cerdic  or  Hengest,  Theodosios  and 
^1         ^  ^^P^Ued    Teutonic  invasions,  and  it  is  probable 
-     ■*     "^    ■'"^pellin^     such    invasions,   they   hindered    the 
^oii  of  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain  at  that  earlier 
•out   these  facts   or  probabilities  do  not  affect  the 
iDiIity  Q^  ^j^^  reciordc^  course  of  the  English  Conquest,  The  coune 
w  of  tie  tjr^^^^^^  vehich  fixes  its  real  beginning  in  theLhCon-^ 
"l^dje  of  th^  gft^  eentury.     Teutonic  settlements  before  ^^J^ly 
thefioman  invasion   or  vtrtder  the  Roman  domination,  would  them, 
be  something,   onite   diflfe^^^*  ^'^™  *^®  Teutonic  inyasions 
recorded  froiu   th    Rttlx    oentury  onwards.     Teutonic  tribes 
subdued  hy  the  Rn     an.    s^rvas,  or  Teutonic  soldiers  settled 
by  tie  Boman  o^     -rrtrxx^rkt,  would  sink  into  the  general 

ram  of  Romau  subj^^'^^  ^     ^^^^  ^^^*  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
national  feelings  ^  ^jjey  ^^c^vtld  most  likely  not  even  retain 

tieir  national    Janeuc^^^-        ^^  ''''^^  "^""^  ''^  "^^'""^  *^^^ 
could  po88ibl7    inf^enco      ^^e  later  history  would  be  by 

iSeeGo^Salisbixry  ^^^'^^t^^^.  8)  of  the  exploite  of  the  elder 
« Thfl  vxxmt  in     -A.mnini^'^^  Sa-^o^  <»  o*  »ny  o*l»«r  Teutona  as  invaders 
HieodoaiU  does  not  8j>^**^  ^  -^vLt  there  seems  quite  evidence  enough  to 

ofBritMn,but  only  of   ^*'^'     £o«^r*^  *"^  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuries* 
Bbow  tbat,  at  IIiq  eTid     ^  -^    by  Saxon  pirates.    This  is  shown  by  the 

Britain  WM  QQitttaLTit>l^     .  jgctoconicuM  and  ZtY/tM  iSiaaKmicum,  for  the  true 

weU-Vmom  ^Yffwes  of  -^^t*  a.^»^  "^^^^  *^  ^''-  ^'"®^-    '""*  ^*"''''  "*'°'® 

einlm\ioiiot^\iic\i  %  ^     ^^rcli   in  England.  Uke  the  Spanish,  Slavonic, 

i_  v-u    w     -\J^^       .        -■3"rtii>i.re,   was,    not  a   district    occupied   by 

^      TB»»2kiea    ^      -^  t.lii»  ^•^  *  «Aortf— lying  near  to  the  Saxons  and 

asKl  omet  wj^''^^        Cl***^**"^  "^"^  constantly  couples  the  Saxons 

SftXCfDA,  \W^.  XX«^  ""^^^^^g**-    _^oiig  the  invaders  of  Eoman  Britain  repulsed 

^t\i  t\i^  YvcKa  ^  ^  ofe^  _!l-— '  *  Maduerunt  Sazone  fuso 
\>7  TViwAow^ft  ^  'T'^^it  Pictorum  sangume  Thule  : 


^e»-  ^jj^^ioe  flevit  glaoialis  leme.' 
o^^^  Cann,  viii.  31.     Cf.  xviii.  392.  xxii.  155. 
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CHAP.  II.   makings  the  establishment  of  the  later  Teatonic  settlers  a 

less  difficult  matter  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which 

they  occupied  than  in   those  where  the   population  was 

purely  Celtic  or  Boman.^    We  may  admit  the  fact  that 

the  Teutonic^  indeed   the  distinctively  Saxon,  invasions 

began,  not  in  the  fifth  century,  but  in  the  fourth.     But 

Light         the  true  bearing  of  this  fact  will  be  best  understood  by 

on  these     comparing  the  Saxon  invasions  with  the  later  and  better 

thTwoa-^    known  invasions  of  the  Danes  both  in  England  and  in 

logy  of  the  Gaul.     In  the  Danish  invasions  I  shall  presently  endea- 

Dftniflh  .  . 

invBsioDB.  vour  to  cstabhsh  three  periods,  one  of  mere  plunder,  one  of 
settlement,  one  of  political  conquest.  For  the  last  of  these 
three  there  was  no  opportunity  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  earlier  Teutonic  invaders,  but  for  the  first  two  stages 
we  may  fairly  look  in  the  history  of  the  English,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  Danish,  Conquest.  The  Saxon  pirates 
against  whom  the  Soman  government  found  it  needful  to 
establish  so  elaborate  a  system  of  defence,  find  their 
parallels  in  those  Danish  plundering  expeditions  which 
ravaged  various  parts  of  England  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighth  century  and  the  former  half  of  the  ninth, 
and  in  the  ravages  inflicted  on  Neustria  by  chiefkains 
earlier  than  Hasting.  The  Anglian,  Saxon,  and  Jutish 
settlements  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  answer  to  the 
878.  settlements  of  Guthrum  in  East  Anglia  in  the  ninth  cen- 
912.  tury  and  of  Rolf  in  Gaul  in  the  tenth.  Even  if  it  be  held 
that  the  Saxons  who  were  driven  back  by  Theodosius  and 
Stilicho  contemplated  settlement  and  not  merely  plunder, 
still,  as  they  were  hindered  in  their  intentions,  the  case 
remains  much  the  same.  The  Teutons  were  baffled  in  their 
attempt  at  a  settlement  in  the  fourth  century;  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  attempt  at  a  settlement  in  the  fifbh.  The 
general  history  of  the  Conquest,  as  handed  down  to  us  iu 
the  Chronicles,  is  therefore  in  no  way  affected  by  the  certain 

^  Yet  even  this  view  seems  to  be  pretty  well  duiposed  of  by  Dr.  Gaest ;  a.  s. 


COUBSS      O:^       TUB  ENGLISH    CONQtJESrK-  — 

fact  of   earlier    ixxouirsions,  by   the  possible  fo^ 
earlier  settlemexxi»^         The  real  eflfect  of  the  Saaco 
of  the  fourth  cexiii^xrjr  seems  to  have  been  this  z 
name  became  f£km.ili£kr    tx>  the  Celtic  inhabitan 
earlier  than  tlxe    -A^x^^llan  name;  consequently 
not  Ang^le  or    "FIti  g-lisla^  has  been  the  ns 
Teutonic  inimigx*stxx't43  in.   Britain  have  been  k 
Celtic  nei^h1>oi:ix*s   from,  that  day  to  this.^ 

What  then.   tii.e    lEnglisli  Chronicles  profess 
not  these  early     £i.n.d    -transient  incursions  whic5 
permanent  resiilt^    "bvit    that  series  of  constant; 
successful^  ati:«mi>t>s    at   settlement  on  the  pa 
Teutonic  tribes   ^wlxiclx    constituted  the  Englisbi. 
Britain.     Early  ux  -fclie  fifth  century  the  Remark 
withdrawn  from  t,bo  island,  and  the  former  pro> 
left  to  defend    -fcUeir    new  and  precarious  inde£> 
they  miffht.         Harassed  as  the  Southern 
were  by  tbe    :PiotiS    and   Scots  who  had  never 

yJ^G^     -there    is  no  absurdity  ia 
^Qnt^isli     Prince   took   Teutonics 
aji.d     that    these  dangerous 

X*  ^ V.  -»    xw-eakness  of  their  hosts  to  ea-fc 
vantafire  ot   xne    vi^^  r.  «   , 

^  ^*^«Tien.t   possessors  of  part  of  the    j^ 

selves  as  perDxaxxem^  ^  r 

..  XX.:.  «^^^««i>     l>e    rejected,  the  general  narr 
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chieftain  to  defend  him,  that  invitation  was  only  the  occa- 
sion, and  not  the  cause,  of  the  Conquest  which  now  beg^. 
We  cannot  seriously  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  a  succession  of  tribes  of  kindred  ori^n^ 
all  of  them  of  the  same  Low-Dutch^  stock,  and  speakings 
essentially  the  same  Low-Dutch  language,  landed  at  various 
points  of  the  British  coast,  gradually  forced  their  way  in- 
land, and  founded  permanent  Teutonic  Kingdoms.  Before 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  the  Teutonic  dominion  stretched 
from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Severn,  and  from  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  to  the  Rrth  of  Forth.  The  northern  part  of 
the  island  was  still  held  by  Picts  and  Scots,  tribes  whose 
exact  ethnical  relation  to  each  other  hardly  concerns  us.^ 
And  the  whole  west  side  of  the  island,  including  not  only 
modem  Wales,  but  the  great  Kingdom  of  Strathclyde, 
stretching  from  Dumbarton  to  Chester,  and  the  great 
peninsula  containing  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  part  of  Somer- 
set, was  still  in  the  hands  of  independent  Britons.     The 

'  I  use,  as  a  technical  term,  this  correct  and  old-fashioned  description  of 
the  class  of  languages  to  which  our  own  belongs.  The  English  language 
is  simply  Low-Dutch,  with  a  very  small  Welsh,  and  a  very  large  Romance, 
infusion  into  its  vocabulary.  The  Low-Dutch  of  the  continent,  so  cloaely 
cognate  with  our  own  tongue,  is  the  natural  speech  of  the  whole  region 
from  Flanders  to  Holstein,  and  it  has  been  carried  by  conquest  over 
a  large  region,  originally  Slavonic,  to  the  further  east.  But,  hemmed  in 
by  Bomance,  High-Dutch,  and  Danish,  it  is  giving  way  at  all  points,  and 
it  is  only  in  Holland  that  it  survives  as  a  literary  language.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  affinity  in  blood  and  language  is,  in  the 
first  degree,  with  the  Low-Dutch,  in  the  second  degree  with  the  Danish, 
With  the  High-Dutch,  the  German  of  modem  literature,  we  have  no  direct 
connexion  at  all. 

2  The  proper  Scots,  as  no  one  denies,  were  a  Gaelic  colony  from  Ireland, 
the  original  Scotia.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  Picts  or  Caledonians. 
Were  they  another  Gaelic  tribe,  the  vestige  of  a  Gaelic  occupation  of  the 
island  earlier  than  the  British  occupation,  or  were  they  simply  Britons 
who  had  never  been  brought  under  the  Roman  dominion?  The  geo- 
graphical aspect  of  the  case  favours  the  former  belief,  but  the  weight 
of  philological  evidence  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  But  the 
question  is  one  which,  as  far  as  purely  English  history  is  concerned,  may 
Bafely  be  left  undetermined. 


PECULIAK    CHAK-A.CTEItlSTICS  OF    THE    ENGLIS 
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languages  of  these  countries  a  large  proportion  of  words 
of  Teutonic  origin.  Still  the  language  of  all  those  coun- 
tries remains  essentially  Latin;  the  Teutonic  element  in 
them  is  a  mere  infusion.  Everywhere  but  in  Britain  the 
invaders  respected  the  laws  and  arts  of  Rome.  The 
Aoman  Law  was  preserved,  side  by  side  with  the  Bar- 
baric codes,  as  the  rightful  heritage  of  the  conquered 
people;  and,  in  the  process  of  ages,  the  Roman  Law 
gradually  recovered  its  position  as  the  dominant  code  of 
a  large  portion  of  continental  Europe.  Everywhere  but 
in  Britain  the  local  divisions  and  local  nomenclature  sur- 
vived the  Conquest.  Nearly  every  Gaulish  tribe  recorded 
by  Caesar  has  lefb  its  name  still  to  be  traced  on  the  modem 
map.^  Li  Britain  everything  is  diflPerent.  The  conquer- 
ing English  entered  Britain  as  heathens,  and,  afber  their 
settlement  in  Britain,  they  still  retained  the  heathen  wor- 
ship of  their  fathers.  They  were  at  last  converted  to 
Christianity,  but  it  was  not  by  the  Christians  whom  they 
found  in  the  island,  but  by  a  special  mission  from  the 
common  ecclesiastical  centre.  Our  Bishopricks  and  eccle- 
siastical divisions  are  not,  as  in  Gaul,  an  heritage  of 
Roman  times,  representing  Roman  political  divisions.  Our 
episcopal  sees  are  foundations  of  later  date  than  the  Eng- 
lish Conquest,  and  the  limits  of  their  dioceses  answer,  not 
to  anything  Welsh  or  Roman,  but  to  the  boundaries  of 
ancient  English  principalities.  And,  as  the  English  in 
Britain  retained  their  religion,  so  they  also  retained  their 
language,  and  retained  it  far  more  permanently.  A  few 
Celtic,  and  a  still  fewer  Latin,*  words  found  their  way 

'  In  Northern  Graul  the  name  of  the  tribe  is  commonly  preserved  in  the 
modem  name  of  its  chief  town,  the  original  name  of  the  town  itself  being 
dropped.  Thus  Lutetia  Parisiorum  has  become  Paris.  But  in  Aquitaine 
and  Provence,  the  cities  commonly  retain  their  original  names,  as  Bour- 
deaux  and  Toulouse. 

'  Words  like  street  and  cheater;  this  class  is  excessively  small.  See 
Max  MUller,  Science  of  Language,  Second  Series,  p.  169. 


^c?»l^ 


TEUTONIC  CHA^RACTEB.     OF  THE    ENGLISH 

into    Eng^lish    firoxn.     -tl^e    first  days  of  the  Co 
a   somewhat    Istr-^eir      sl:ocls:  of  Xiatin    ecclesias'b 
was   natarally   'bro'iigfla.'fc    in  by  the  ChristiaD 
But^  with  these    'fc^WT'o     ^very  small  classes  of  ex:c5 
English    langvLEL^e      ite-fca-ined  its  purely    Low^ 
racter    down    to      tili.a.t>      great  infusion  of  Bom 
into  our  vocabixla.iry     ^w^hieh  was  a  result,  tho 
immediate    resiilt,      of     the  Norman   Conquesis. 
this  day,  thonglx    tilxe   K^omance  infusion  divid.^ 
bulary  of  our  cliot>ioxfca.ries  with  our  natural  Teixt 
it  still    remains     only    an   infusion,  an  infusio 
de^ee,  but  essontialljr  the  same  in  kind,  as 
infusion  into  tlio    Xfcomance  languages.     As  it 
to  put  togetKey    t>l^o    shortest  French  sentence 
use  of  Komanoe  woiras,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
the  shortest  Eo^lisl^  sentence  without  the  use. 

,  -o    ^    ^-i-    -;«    T>ossible  to  compose  sent.eik^ 

words.      But    iii    ^»    i'  •     1    m    X     • 

^  Tiv.^^  r*Vx  ^w^thont  a  single  Teutonic  wo 
tenoe  ot  j?xei:i«^»-*    ^^  j.  n.  a 

.  i_-|  _   ^^-^  oompos®  sentence  after  senbr^ 
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older  than  the  English  Conquest;  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  towns  and  villages  of  England  bear  names  which  were 
given  them  either  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  or  by  the  Danes  of  the  ninth  and  tenth. 
In  short,  though  the  utter  extirpation  of  a  nation  is  an 
impossibility,^  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of  Britain  which  had  be- 
come English  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  had  been  as 
nearly  extirpated  as  a  nation  can  be.     The  women  would 
doubtless  be  largely  spared,^  but  as  far  as  the  male  sex 
is  concerned,  we   may  feel  sure  that  death,  emigration, 
or  personal  slavery  were  the  only  alternatives  which  the 
vanquished   found   at  the   hands   of  our   fathers.      The 
nature  of  the  small  Celtic  element  in  our  language  would 
of  itself  grove  the  fact.     Nearly  every  Welsh  word  which 
has  found  its  way  into  English  expresses  some  small  do- 
mestic matter,  such  as  women  and  slaves  would  be  con- 
cerned with ;  nearly  all  the  words  belonging  to  the  nobler 
occupations,  all  the  terms  of  government  and  war,  and 
nearly  all  the  terms  of  agriculture,  are  thoroughly  Teu- 
tonic.    In  short,  everywhere  but  in  Britain  an  intruding 
nation  sat  down  by  the   side  of  an   elder   nation,   and 
gradually  lost  itself  in  its  mass.     In  Britain,  so  far  as 
such  a  process  is  possible,  the  intruding  nation  altogether 
supplanted  the  elder  nation.     The  process  of  the  Conquest 
again,  its  gradual  character,  the  way  in  which  the  land 
was  won,  bit  by  bit,  by  hard  fighting,  was  of  itself  widely 
different  from  the  Gothic  settlements  in  Italy  or  Spain. 
This  peculiar  character  of  the  English  Conquest  would  of 

^  I  mean  the  extirpation  of  anjrthin^  worthy  to  be  called  a  nation,  of 
any  people  who  had  attained  the  position  to  which  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Roman  Empire  had  attained.  The  dying  out  of  savage  tribes  before 
the  arts  and  arms  of  highly  civilized  Europeans  is  another  matter. 

^  Yet  the  legend  of  Hengest's  daughter,  as  told  by  Nennius — her  name 
Rowena  is  a  later  absurdity — absolutely  worthless  as  a  piece  of  personal 
history,  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  invaders  brought  their  women 
with  them,  at  least  to  some  considerable  extent. 


CAUSBS  OF  THE    I^ECXJLlAK  CHABACTEB  OP  TH 

itself  favour  the    oomi»lete  displacement  of  tli< 
habitants,  by  ^v-Lng^     -the  remnant  of  the  va^ 
any  district  the    xxxeans    of  escape  to  those  dis«> 
were  yet  uncon.qxa.ex*^^. 

This  remarkal>le   cox&tirast  between  the  Eneli. 
of  Britain  and.    -fclie    o'fch.er  Teutonic  settlements 
Empire  seems  "to  "t*^   cLtie  to  two  main  causes, 
of  Britain  difiex-ed     £Vom  that  of  Italy  or  Qa. 
and  the  positiioxi     of    iihe  Angles  and  Saxons    4 
that  of  Goths,    !Bvijrg;Tandians,  or  even  Pranks - 
alone  migpht    seexn    "bo    show  that  the  Roman 
Britain  had    noti     "broTig-'**  about  so  complete    _ 
tion  of  the  coun-fcry-   as    had  taken  place  in  Qavi.1 
The  evidence    of   la-n^vtage  looks  the  same  wa3?- 
and  in  Graul    thio     ante-Roman  languages  sue- 
a  few  out-of-tHe--w»y    comers;  the  speech  o" 
Roman.      But    i«^     Britain  whatever  is  not  E 
Roman  but    Celtic.        The  surviving  Britons 
still  retain,    their    own    native  language  and 
guage  of  their     Homan   conquerors.     It   wou 
the   Roman     oocnpation    of   Britain  wa*,  af 
superficial,    a«d    that,    when   the  legions  wer« 
things    lar^ljr     feU     hack    mto    their    ancierx* 
The  English     therefore    found  a  more   stuhho 
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Teutonic     ^^ff^^^    gnd   that  perfect  and  stri* 
hand,  they    <±^       manners,  and  art«  which  els« 
of  Roman    ^^.^'         ^f  the   conquerorB,  and  ch 
pressed  the    nrvi  disciples.     Again,  the   ( 
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of  their  services.  They  were,  in  shorty  neither  wholly  igno- 
rant of  Roman  civilization  nor  utterly  hostile  to  it.  Bat 
our  forefathers  came  from  lands  where  the  Roman  eagle 
had  never  been  seen,  or  had  been  seen  only  during  the 
momentary  incursions  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus.  They 
had  never  felt  the  charm  which  led  Gothic  Kings  to  gloiy 
in  the  title  of  Roman  Generals,  and  which  led  them  to 
respect  and  preserve  the  forms  of  Roman  civilization  and 
the  monuments  of  Roman  art.  Our  forefathers  appeared 
in  the  Isle  of  Britain  purely  as  destroyers ;  nowhere  else  in 
Western  Europe  were  the  existing  men  and  the  existing 
institutions  so  utterly  swept  away.  The  English  wiped  out 
everything  Celtic  and  everything  Roman  as  thoroughly  as 
eveiything  Roman  was  wiped  out  of  Africa  by  the  Saracen 
conquerors  of  Carthage.  A  more  fearful  blow  never  fell 
on  any  nation  than  the  landing  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
was  to  the  Celt  of  Britain.  But  we  may  now  be  thankful 
for  the  barbarism  and  ferocity  of  our  forefathers.  Had  we 
stayed  in  our  earlier  land,  we  should  have  remained  un- 
distinguished from  the  mass  of  our  Low-Dutch  kinsfolk. 
Had  we  conquered  and  settled  only  as  Goths  and  Bur- 
gundians  conquered  and  settled,  we  should  be  simply  one 
more  member  of  the  great  family  of  the  Romance  nations. 
Had  we  been  a  colony  sent  forth  after  the  mother  country 
had  attained  to  any  degree  of  civilization,  we  might  have 
been  lost  like  the  Normans  in  Sicily  or  the  Franks  in 
Palestine.  As  it  was,  we  were  a  colony  sent  forth  while 
our  race  was  still  in  a  state  of  healthy  barbarism.  We 
won  a  country  for  ourselves,  and  grew  up,  a  new  people 
in  a  new  land,  bringing  with  us  ideas  and  principles  ' 
common  to  us  with  the  rest  of  our  race,  but  not  bring- 
ing with  us  any  of  the  theories  and  prejudices  which 
have  been  the  bane  of  later  colonization.  Severed  from 
the  old  stock,  and  kept  aloof  from  intermixture  with  any 
other,  we  ceased  to  be  Germans  and  we  did  not  become 
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Thos,  before    -fclie    end  of  the  sixth  centuiy 
greater  and  mor^  £eri;ilo  portion  of  Britain  bai3. 
then  and  Tentoxiio.      The  land  had  been  occupi 
tribes  ;  and  most  probably,  as  always  happens  i 
tions,  aU  tlie   settlers  had  not  been  perfectly  " 
A  certain   followingr   o^  *"»««  o^"  subjects  of 
ahnost  sure  to  follow  nnder  the  shadow  of  th 
But  it  is  clesjr    that    that  main  body  was  so 
predominantly  of  JJow-Dutch  blood  and  epee<3fa. 
low  up  any  foreign  elements  which  may  have     ^ 
it  during   its    migration,  as  well  as  any  that     i 
incorpomted  dnringr  tbe  process  of  the  Conques^i 

1  .!_:  Three    kindred  tnbes.  Angles, 

completion-  common  national  tradition, 

i^'^'JTuJ'Lla  ^r^ong  them  in  ver,  unequal 
divided  the  laa<»  ^^temporary   foreign    notice 

For    Sa«>n»      »    j^glee,   Saxons,  Frisians,  ^ei 
Frisians-*       -****     gtock   all  speaking  mere  dial 
of  one  comnao™  '  ^j^ 

of  one  comi»on  tongrue.      '  ,     .^  J^    . 

„  ,     .        i»rol«:opxoB   aow»"  ^Klnir  cJeftr  and  explicit. 
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FORMATION    OP   THE   KINGDOM   OP   ENGLAND. 

Conquest^  all  the  Teutonic  settlers,  without  distinction,  are 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  "the  English  kin/'*  To  trace 
out,  by  the  evidence  of  local  nomenclature  or  otherwise, 
the  exact  extent  of  the  settlements  of  these  various  kindred 
tribes  is  highly  curious  and  interesting  as  a  matter  of  anti- 
quarian and  philological  research.  But  the  results  of  such 
inquiries  are  of  little  importance  for  the  purpose  of  such  a 
sketch  as  the  present.  Long  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
the  various  Low-Dutch  tribes  in  Britain  had  been  fused 
into  the  one  English  nation.  The  distinction  between 
Angle  and  Saxon  had  become  merely  provincial.  To  the 
united  nation  the  Angle  had  given  his  name,  the  Saxon 
had  given  his  royal  dynasty ;  the  Jute,  the  least  consider- 
able in  the  extent  of  his  territorial  possessions,  had  been, 
according  to  all  tradition,  the  first  to  lead  the  way  to 
a  permanent  settlement,  and  he  had  undoubtedly  been 
honoured  by  suppljdng  the  ecclesiastical  centre  from  which 
Christianity  was  spread  over  the  land.  If  Wessex  boasted 
of  the  royal  capital  of  Winchester,  Kent  boasted  no  less 
proudly  of  the  spiritual  metropolis  of  Canterbury. 

The  old  notion  of  an  Heptarchy,  of  a  regular  system  of 
seven  Kingdoms,  united  under  the  regular  supremacy  of  a 
single  over-lord,  is  a  dream  which  has  passed  away  before 
the  light  of  historic  criticism.  The  English  Kingdoms  in 
Britain  were  ever  fluctuating,  alike  in  their  number  and  in 
their  relations  to  one  another.  The  number  of  perfectly 
independent  states  was  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes 
less  than  the  mystical  seven,  and,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  the  whole  nation  did  not  admit  the  regular 
supremacy  of  any  fixed  and  permanent  over-lord.  Yet  it 
is  no  less  certain  that,  among  the  mass  of  smaller  and 
more  obscure  principalities,  seven  Kingdoms  do  stand  out' 
in  a  marked  way,  seven  Kingdoms  of  which  it  is  possible 

^  See  the  Chronicles  under  the  yean  443  and  449,  and  compare  473,  where 
Hengest  and  his  Jutes  are  again  called  '*  Engle.** 


THE     JXJTXSH     AND   SAXON    KINODO 

to   recover   sometil^in^    like  a   continuous   Ixi^ 
Kingdoms  whiol^     sbloixe   supplied  candidates  Fo 
nion  of  the  whole    islstnd.    First  comes  the  ea 
nent  Teutonic    setrblexnent  in  Britain,  the  Jufci 
of  Kent.     Tlie   diirecrt  descendants  of  Henges-b 
a  land,  urhicb,   as   -blie  xiearest  portion  of  Britai 
tinent,   has    evei-     l>een.    the  first  to  receive     € 
immigration^  lt>'u.'t     ^^wrliicb,  notwithstanding,  p 
this   day  on.    i.±>s     speoially  Teutonic  charactex* 
retention     of      ^vswrions      old  Teutonic    usages 
vanished  else-^w^lxero.        Besides  Kent,  the  Ju-b^ 
other  strictly  ixEclepeTident  state.     Their  onl 
ment  was  a.  sma-11  jpx-iircipaKty,  including  the 
and  part  of   HaxnipsHire,  whose  history  is  clo 
with  that   of   -fclk^s     g^reat    Saxon  Kingdom  in 
neighbourhooa,     in     which   it  was   at    last 
remainder    of    tilx^^     Engrlish  territory  south  o 
together  witli   a   smaU   portion  to  the  north 
Ibmed  tlie    -fctree     Kingrdoms  of  the  Saxons, 

±\xG    "^P^esii^  whose  names  speak  f; 
Sx^&^^^   *^^  Essex  fill  only  a  i 
The    greatness  of  Sussex: 
of  its  founder  ^Ue,  the  &x-8 1 
MTxce    Essex,  or   its    offshoot 
containing  the  great  city  of 

"We    soon    find    Liondo 
condition   of  an  independent  oo 
^    a    dependency  of  the  Mercian    K 
and  that    ot  destiny   of  the  third  Saxo 
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Saxon  in  his  veins.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
Wessex  had  risen  to  high  importance  among  the  English 
Kingdoms^  though  the  days  of  its  permanent  supremacy 
were  still  far  distant.  Step  by  step^  from  a  small  settle- 
ment on  the  Hampshire  coast,  the  West-Saxons  had  won 
their  way,  fighting  battle  after  battle  against  the  Welsh, 
and,  after  nearly  every  battle,  extending  their  borders  by  a  * 
new  acquisition  of  territory.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak 
they  held  the  modem  counties  of  Hampshire,  Berks, 
Wilts,  Dorset,  part  of  Somerset,  with  a  considerable 
dominion  north  of  the  Avon,  including  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester,  and  an  undefined  territory 
stretching  northwards  along  the  valley  of  the  Severn.' 
But  this  northern  dominion  was  not  lasting ;  the  Thames 
and  the  Avon  became  the  permanent  boundaries  of  Wessex 
to  the  north.  The  Somersetshire  Axe,  and  the  forests  on 
the  borders  of  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire,  separated  the 
Kingdom  from  the  independent  Britons  to  the  West. 
North  of  the  Thames  lay  the  three  great  Kingdoms  of  the 
Angles.  One  of  these,  probably  the  most  purely  Teutonic 
realm  in  Britain,^  occupied  the  great  peninsula,  or  rather 
island,^  between  the  fens  and  the  German  Ocean,  which 
received  from  them  the  name  of  East- Anglia.  Far  to  the 
north,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth,  lay  the  great  realm 
of  the  Northumbrians,  sometimes  united  under  a  single 
prince,  sometimes  divided  by  the  Tyne  or  the  Tees  into 

them  of  the  West-Saxon  house.  Bat  ail  our  earlier  Kings  were  descended 
from  Gerdic  in  the  male  line  and  all  our  later  Kings  in  the  female  line. 

'  I  have  given  the  boimdaries  somewhat  roughly,  as  they  do  not  exactly 
answer  to  those  of  the  present  counties.  For  details  I  must  refer  to  Dr. 
Guest's  paper  already  quoted,  and  to  the  two  later  ones  in  the  Archieolo- 
gical  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  105,  and  vol.  xix.  p.  193. 

'  Yet  some  of  the  passages  collected  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (English 
Commonwealth,  i.  462)  would  seem  to  show  that  parties  of  independent 
Welshmen  held  out  in  the  fen  country  till  a  very  late  date. 

'  On  the  quasi-insular  character  of  East- Anglia,  see  Dr.  Stanley's  paper  in 
the  Norwich  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Archnological  Institute,  p.  58. 
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t:h::e    ^kqlian  kingdoms. 

the  two  Kingtloxi^s  o€  Bemicia  and  Deira. 
Kingdoms  ha^v^e  &  lasr^e  sea-board,  but  they- 
Wessex,  distinot^ly  a.t,t^ributed  to  a  personal 
beyond  sea.  Tlxo  first  recorded  King  of  fela 
brians  is  Ida^  ^^rlxo  l>eg^ii  to  reign  in  54.7 
recorded  E[lri^  of  ±,ixe  East-Angles  is  Offa^ 
reign  in  57 J.*  Tizkese  dates  give  the  begi 
Kingdoms,  bixt  lilxoy  do  not  give  the  begi 
English  sei^tlemexx^s  in  those  countries,  w 
OBk  did  was  Appajrex^tily  to  unite  districts  roiX 
independen'fc^  or  «^*  most  confederated,  Ealdc 
single  King-dom.         ^Meanwhile,  in  the   middl 

-fco     SLTky  of  the  others  was  gr- 
j>x*ocess  is  still  more  plaiiii.! 
in^dom   of  the   Mercians, 
-the  Welsh,  appears  at 
po^werfial  state,  but  it  h 
recorded    fbilnaer,     no    distinctly  recorded  d 
It  seems    to    have    grown  up  from  the  joinita 
a  great    jxvLrxxJy^Jr   of  small  principalities,  prot> 
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^^^     nncler   the  year  547,  record  the  

t^lxo  anoeBto''  of  the  following  line  of  Nox-tl^ 
*ol<i     »^  ^^  ***®  cases  of  Hengest,  ^SOle,  aiikcl. 
"^^'^^    a^a  *ho  ph«»«  "  ^^^  ^«ng  to  rice"  (c*l 
ncunj^*  jirniing"  of  the  settlement.     I  tho^ 

18  some  truth  in  the  legend  preeervecl 
Z^-ttlerB  of  the  kindred  of  Hengest  ooc 
'^V^^jjjig-  centuiy-     WilUam  of  Mahnael>i 
^         <wi^   additional  details,  but  distinctl^r 
nsrts  took  the  title  of  King  before  "^   ' 
^^^^i^   iT^veii  by  Henry  of  Huntingdor 
°*Jr^^^  ^,H:.B.  7"»)»i<i,  speaking o€tli 
*^*\«. enint  multi  et  ««pe de GermaniA,  et  oocs 
^^^   „«cduiii  snb  uno  rege  redacta  eiHxx^ 
''   f!^r^^oocup»hant."    This  marks  th^ 
oerto'^^'^  «p  ^  which  I  shall  speak  in  my 

-  --ip  ^^"^^^uoned  in  the  Chronicles  (593), 
'^'^'iZ^^of  tte  J^ercian..     That  he 
tlio  firs*  f^       j^  H.B-  7'^*'- 
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more  varied  origin  than  the  different  portions  of  the  other 
Elingdoms.     The  prevailing  blood  was  Anglian^  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  Mercian  Kingdom  tras  considerably  en- 
larged by  conquest  at  the  expense  of  the  Saxon  race.    The 
West-Saxon  conquests  north  of  the  Avon,  the  principali- 
ties of  the  Hwiccas  and  the  MagessBtas,^  were  cut  off  from 
the  West-Saxon  body,  and  were  constrained,  along  with 
all  the  other  states  of  Mid-England,  to  admit  the  Mercian 
supremacy.     Mercia,  throughout  its  history,  appears  far 
more  divided  than  any  other  part  of  England,  the  result, 
no  doubt,  of  its  peculiar  origin.      But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  other    Kingdoms  formed  compact  or 
centralized  monarchies.     Wessex  was  an  union  of  several 
kindred  principalities,  each  having  its  own  Ealdorman  or 
Under- King,  though  united  under  one  supreme  chief.     At 
one  time  five  West- Saxon  Kings  appear  in  a  single  battle.^ 
So  in  Kent  there  were  Kings  of  East  and  West  Kent,  a 
fact  which  has  left  its  memory  in  our  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments to  the  present  day.     No  other  English  shire  con- 
tains two  Bishopricksj  the  two  sees  of  Canterbury  and 
Rochester  still  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
Kingdoms  within  the  present  shire.     So,  in  East-Anglia^ 
the  two  divisions  of  the  race,  the  North  and  the  South 
Folk,   have   left    their   almost   unaltered   names   to   two 
modem  counties.      But  in  these  cases  the  principalities 
seem  to  have  been  formed  by  separate,  though  kindred^ 
detachments  of  colonists,  each  of  them  ruled  by  a  prince  of 
the  one  royal  house.     In  Wessex  each  successive  conquest 
from  the  Welsh  seems  to  have  formed  a  new  principality  ; 
but  the  national  unity  of  the  West- Saxon  people  was  never 
lost,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  but  princes  of  the  line 


\ 


'  The  Magesaetas  answer  to  the  present  county  of  Hereford,  the  Hwiccas 
to  the  old  diocese  of  Worcester,  that  is  to  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Glou- 
cester, and  part  of  Warwick. 

'  Chronicles,  626.   cf.  f»54. 


th:^  bretwaldas. 

of  Cerdie  ever  mloa.  ^witbin  their  borders.     B 
a  crowd  of  wholly   ii:\<iepeiident  principalities    £ 
been  g^radually  uxivbed    iinder  one  common  rc&l.^ 
the  fete  whicli.    tili^    wliole  island  was  destine<3^ 
though  not  SLt  ±lok^   Ixstxids  of  Mereia. 

Such  were   'tl^^    ^territorial  divisions  of  Te^a^fc 
at  the  end  ot"  t^lio   »i:3ctili  century.     Among  a  ox* 
states  seven,    pirix^c^ijpsil    Kingdoms  stand  out 
dominant.       Aja.d    I     do   not  hesitate  to  add 
no  means    iin"ta.siasLl     £k>T   the  sovereign  of  on.^ 
these  states  tio    a*oquire,  whether  by  arts  or  a,x- 
dominion   ovex*     "fclxe     r€5st,  a  dominion  which 
aspect  of  an.     aolcxiow^ledged,  though  probabl 
well-definea,    ©vii>romacy.     The  famous  title 
is  applied  by  one   version  of  the  Chronicles 
of  various    Exigrlislx     Kingdoms.     The  other- 

-v-a.xTLon.s    other  forms,^  and  Ba&ci 
^oxn-inion   without  giving  th 
-foTTTky    -tlie   origin,  the  exact  for 
matters   Ut,t,le  f  ojr  mjr  present  purpose,  but 
descriptioia     c^««ot>    be    given  without  a  me 
^.  ^    ^^^     different    Kingdoms,   indudi 

Essex  ana    IVCercia.    are  distmctly  said  to  ha.^ 

-c>    l^y^r^ve  repreBente  the  tendency  to  ma-lcc^ 
1  Sir  Fra»<»«       hiofe  *»«  labours  hard  to  represent  aa  a  o«: 
Bretwalda^om,  ^         ^^  ^^^  provincial  Emperors  in  Brita.- 

Imperial   ^^^^^^^^^^  more  fuUy  in  my  next  Chapter,  sec 
which  I  oHaH  aiaou  ^^^       ^^  ^^^  ^^j^^^  j^^^  ^^   Kembl 

on  very  aliijl**  ^'"^       .      Mually  determined  to  make  as  littl 
Und,  Boole   ii-  <5-    '^       ^^   brin^  strong  aiguments  agaizr^-ts 
the  Bretw»l<l»****^'  «iolocy  of  the  name ;  but  the  distinct  f 
Md  the  reoeivoa  e^y     ^^^.^   g-j^g  remains  just  where   i 
to  the  Buprex»««y  ^      ^.^^  ^^  ^ot.    The  strange  thi 
give  them  i*«y  ^'^'^^^^^  from  the  latest  name  in  B«ua  «, 
in  the  Clu^»»«^^'     ^^ther  of  the  powerful  Kings  of  the 
taking  in  Off*  o'^  ^^.^n^wealda.  BryUmctalda,  Bryten.^^ 
^^rniten^u^l^'  ^f^f^^i^hardJysafetobuildanytt^ 

,  «^^    Bitf^.  ^B=<^*-  ^;  ^•.    ,  ^,  do,  on  the  mere  use  of  tHe^ 
»  Bsed^j  "  school  nu^^t  do. 


the  name  ixx 
fact  of  their 
title.3 
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±  fi 


^  ♦ 


The  supre- 
macy of 
the  Bret- 
waldas 
a  fact, 
though  its 
nature  and 
extent  are 
doubtful. 


certain  supremacy  over  the  rest  of  their  Mlows.  Such  a 
statement  as  this  cannot  be  lightly  cast  aside.  The  list^ 
it  should  be  remarked,  does  not  form  a  continuous  series^ 
and  it  ends^  after  a  considerable  gap^  with  the  prince  who 
established  in  one  Kingdom  a  lasting  supremacy  over  all 
the  rest.  We  may  surely  recognize  in  the  list  the  record 
of  earlier  attempts  at  establishing  a  supremacy  of  the  same 
kind^  a  supremacy  which  was  more  or  less  ftdly  acknow- 
ledged at  the  time^  but  which  the  princes  who  held  it  failed 
to  hand  on  to  their  successors.  I  do  not  attempt  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written^  or  to  define  anything  with  precision 
as  to  the  nature  of  a  supremacy  of  which  we  have  such 
slight  records.  I  only  claim  that  the  clear  testimony  of 
our  authorities  should  be  received  as  far  as  it  goes.  And 
in  that  testimony  I  venture  to  see  the  first  attempts  at 
that  union  of  the  whole  English  race  which  was  at  last 
carried  out  by  the  West-Saxon  Kings  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries. 


r**- 


597- 


§  2.  Conversion  of  the  English  to  Christianity.    597-681. 

The  last  years  of  the  sixth  century  were  marked  by  a 
change  hardly  less  important  than  the  first  settlement 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes  in  Britain.  The  Christian  Faith^ 
which  the  English  had  despised  or  passed  by  unheeded  as 
the  creed  of  the  conquered  Welsh^  was  now  set  before  them 
by  a  special  mission  from  the  city  which  still  commanded 
the  reverence  of  all  Western  Europe.  Kent,  under  its 
King  iEthelberht,  who  then  held  the  rank  of  Bretwalda/ 
became  the  first  Christian  Kingdom,  and  Canterbury  be- 

*  That  the  Bretwaldadom  of  ^Ethelberht  carried  with  it  some  real 
dominion  beyond  the  limits  of  Kent  is  shown  by  the  ease  with  which 
Augustine  went  and  held  a  synod  in  a  distant  part  of  England  and  one  still 
heathen.  (See  Beday  ii.  2,)  This  could  hardly  be  except  by  virtue  of  a 
safe-conduct  from  the  common  over-lord.  Indeed  Bsda's  words  are  ex- 
plicit— "  adjutorio  usus  i£dilbercti  regis.*' 


"SOab  action        t.  ^""  oit-  ., 

iandsof  tleaj,„^''*^«    l>'oSk.°''*   •^orlc     thaa  ^otherOmtt.ra- 
'-'Wrtaan     K.„,Jrr  *««r  tl.  •  /        "^    to  oontioverne.  P-ti-. 

"*>re  the  end   of  theievmH.  *»'««««.        -^a.     \lj  v -"'"""' 

SoJk T        -«M*»m   wa»   completed  W  ti,     ^"  *•»«»        «»__■■.    i  li«il""" 

iT^""^'  — "-'^  -»— "-/to  tTot  -  -*-**^Tlt-<^°- 
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northern  English^  is  still  shown  to  this  day  in  the  metro- 
politan position  of  Canterbury^  the  city  of  the  Bretwalda 
iEthelberht,  and  of  York,  the  city  of  the  Bretwalda 
Eadwine.  The  land  was  speedily  covered  with  churches 
and  monasteries,  the  distinction  between  regtdars  and 
seculars  being,  during  the  missionary  period,  not  very 
accurately  drawn.  Our  forefathers  soon  acquired  a  fair 
share  of  the  learning  of  the  age,  and  the  first  two  centuries 
after  the  conversion  form  a  brilliant  period  in  our  eccle- 
siastical history,  one  which  seems  the  more  brilliant  from 
the  contrast  with  the  time  of  renewed  heathenism  and 
darkness,  which,  in  a  large  portion  of  Britain,  was  to 
follow  it. 

The  conversion  of  the  English  to  Christianity  at  once 
altered  their  whole  position  in  the  world.  Hitherto  our 
history  had  been  almost  wholly  insular ;  our  heathen  fore- 
fathers had  had  but  little  to  do,  either  in  war  or  in  peace, 
with  any  nations  beyond  their  own  four  seas.  We  hear 
little  of  any  connexion  being  kept  up  between  the  Angles 
and  Saxons  who  were  settled  in  Britain,  and  their  kins- 
folk who  abode  in  their  original  country.^  The  little 
intercourse  that  we  read  of  seems  to  be  wholly  with 
the  Franks  who  now  bore  rule  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Gaul.  Englishmen  seem  once,  in  the  sixth  century, 
to  have  found  their  way  to  the  Imperial  Court,  but 
it  was  in  company  with  the  ambassadors  of  a  Frankish 
prince,  who  at  least  tried  to  represent  himself  as  the 
suzerain  of  Britain.^     One  instance  of  connexion  between 


V3i 


■A- 


^  One  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  the  wild  story  in  Prokopios  (BelL 
Goth.  iv.  lo)  about  an  English  princess  making  war  on  her  faithless  lover, 
Radiger,  King  of  the  Varni.    Cf.  Kemble,  i.  23. 

'  Prokop.  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  20.  oh  iroAAqS  irpSttpov  6.  ^pdyyttp  $€uriKtbs  M 
"irpta-fiflc^  r&v  ol  iTirntittw  riviit  iraf>^  $ain\4a  *lov(mvicwhif  is  Bv^dmtor  (rr*t\as 
&y8paf  ainois  iK  rwv  *PiY)ftKwy  ^vpiirtfi^t,  ^i\oTifio{ffi*yos  &$  kcJ,  ii  vrjaos  f|Sc 
vphs  ainov  ipx^tfcu, 

I  cannot  put  so  much  reliance  as  Mr.  Kemble  does  (Saxons  in  England, 
i.  25)  on  the  expressions  of  a  German  ecclesiastical  writer,  on  which  he 
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Britain  and  Gaul  may  have  had  some  indirect  effect  in  chap.  n. 
promoting  the  work  of  conversion.  English  Kings  then^ 
and  long  after,  commonly  intermarried  with  English  women, 
the  daughters  either  of  other  English  princes  or  of  their 
own  nobles.  But  the  Bretwalda  iEthelberht,  before  the 
landing  of  Augustine,  was  already  manied  to  a  Prankish 
princess,  who  retained  her  Christian  religion  in  his  heathen 
court.  Such  a  fact  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  strange- 
ness ;  yet  it  points  to  a  considerable  amount  of  intercourse 
between  Kent  and  the  Franks  of  Paris  at  this  particular 
moment.  Still,  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
Britain,  as  a  whole,  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  was  a  heathen  and  barbarous  island,  where 
the  Christian  Faith  was  professed  only  by  an  obscure 
remnant,  which,  in  some  remote  corners,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  invaders,  still  retained  a  form  of  Christi- 
anity which,  after  aU,  was  not  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Old 
or  of  the  New  Rome.  By  its  conversion  England  was 
first  brought,  not  only  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian 
Church,  but  within  the  pale  of  the  general  political 
society  of  Europe.  But  our  insular  position,  combined 
with  the  events  of  our  earlier  history,  was  not  without 
its  effect  on  the  peculiar  character  of  Christianity  as  esta- 
blished in  England.    England  was  the  first  great  territorial  ^ 

builds  up  a  theory  of  insular  Saxons  aiding  the  Frank  Theodoric  in  a  war 
with  the  Thuringians.  The  author  of  the  Translation  of  Saint  Alexander 
(Pertz,  ii.  674)  is  not  speaking  of  any  particular  detachment  of  SazonB  firom 
Britain  coming  over  to  Germany  to  take  a  part  in  a  particular  war.  By 
a  strange  perversion,  this  writer  of  the  ninth  century  derives  the  conti- 
nental Saxons,  as  a  nation,  from  the  English  in  Britain.  "  Saxonum  gens, 
sicat  tradit  antiquitas,  ab  Anglis  Britannia!  incolis  egressa.  per  Oceanum 
navigans  GermanisB  litoribus  studio  et  necessitate  quaerendarum  sedium 
appulsa  est."  On  this  the  editor  remarks.  «  More  soUto  traditio  res  gestas 
invertit,  ita  ut  Saxones  non  h  SaxoniA  Britanniam,  sed  ex  BritanniA 
Saxoniam  appulisse  dicantur."  The  legend  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of 
the  legendary  origin  of  the  Saxon  given  by  Widukind,  i.  3-6. 

1  The  McMcGothB  in  the  fourth  century  were  the  first  Teutonic  nation 
to  embrace  ChristUnity,  but  they  were  still  a  wandering  tribe,  while  the 
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oHAP.  n.  conquest  of  the  spiritual  power,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
England  Roman  Empire,  beyond  the  influence  of  Oreek  and  Boman 
strictly       civilization.     Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  Africa,  the  Greek  East 

national     gjj^j  ^^q  remoter  Churches  of  doubtful  loyalty  and  ortho- 
Church  m  J     J 

the  West,   doxy,  were  all  either  actually  under  the  sway  of  Caesar, 
or  retained  distinct  traces  of  the  recent  times  when  they 
had  been  so.^     When  iEthelberht  received  baptism,  the 
political  sway  of  Rome  still  reached  from  the  Ocean  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  languid  of  Rome  was  the  one 
civilized  speech  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Hadriatic.     Strictly 
national  Churches  existed  only  in  those  lands  of  the  further 
East,  where  the  religious  and  the  political  loyalty  of  Syrians 
and  Egyptians  was  already  equally  doubtful,  and  which 
were  destined  to  fall  away  at  the  first  touch  of  the  vic- 
torious Saracen.     In  England,  alone  in  the  West,  a  purely 
Error  of     national  Church  arose.     One  great  error  indeed  was  oom- 
pioying  the  iii^tted ;  the  vernacular  tongue  did  not  become  the  Ian- 
J^^J|V     guage  of  public  worship.     The  mistake  was  natural.     It 
in  public     had  occurred  to  no  man  to  translate  the  Latin  services, 

worship, 

drawn  up  at  a  time  when  Latin  was  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  the  West,  into  those  provincial  dialects,  the 
parents  of  the  future  Romance  tongues,  which  might 
already  be  growing  up  in  G^ul  and  Spain.  We  should 
as  soon  think  of  translating  the  Prayer-Book  into  the 
dialects  of  Somersetshire  or  Yorkshire.  Led  thus  to  look 
on  Latin  as  the  one  tongue  of  worship,  as  well  as  of 
literature  and  government,  Augustine  and  his  successors 
failed  to  remark  that  Teutonic  England  stood  in  a  wholly 
difierent  position  from  Romanized  Gaul  and  Spain.     They 

conversion  of  England  was  a  distinct  territorial  conquest.  Armenia  again, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Boman  world,  was  a  tenitorial  conquest  more 
ancient  than  that  of  England,  but  Armenia  lay  fiur  more  open  to  Imperial 
influences  than  England  did. 

^  I  am  now  on  groimd  which  I  have  often  touched  on  in  articles  in  the 
Edinbui^  and  North  British  Reviews.  For  a  summary  I  would  refer  to 
the  first  chapter  of  my  History  and  Conquests  of  ike  Saracens. 

:.^  .  ,   ■'..     .  »      .:  wt  i    .  ^      ^ 
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failed  to  remark  that  the  same  reasons  which  required  c:iap.  u, 
that  men  should  pray  in  Latin  at  Rome  required  that 
they  should  pray  in  English  at  Canterbury.  The  error 
was  pardonable^  but  in  its  effects  it  was  great.  Stilly 
though  England  had  not  vernacular  services,  she  soon 
began  to  form  a  vernacular  literature,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, poetical  and  historical,  to  which  no  other  nation  of 
the  West  can  supply  a  parallel.  The  English  Church, 
reverencing  Rome,  but  not  slavishly  bowing  down  to  her, 
grew  up  with  a 'distinctly  national  character,  and  gradu- 
ally infiised  its  influence  into  all  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  the  English  people.  By  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
the  independent,  insular,  Teutonic,  Church  had  become  one 
of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  Christian  firmament. 

In  short,  the  introduction  of  Christianity  completely 
changed  the  position  of  the  English  nation  both  within 
their  own  island  and  towards  the  rest  of  the  world.  From 
this  time  the  amount  of  intercourse  with  other  nations 
steadily  increased,  and  the  change  of  religion  had  also  a 
most  important  effect  within  the  island  itself.  The  mo-  Practical 
rality  of  the  Gospel  had  a  distinct  influence  upon  the  poli-  christi- 
tics  of  the  age.     The  Evangelical  precepts  of  peace  and  *^**y' 

The  wars 

love  did  not  put  an  end  to  war,  they  did  not  put  an  end  with  the 
to  aggressive  conquest,  but  they  distinctly  humanized  the  longer  "^ 
way  in  which  war  was  carried  on.     From  this  time  forth  ^*"  ^{ 

•'  eztermiiia- 

the  never-ending  wars  with  the  Welsh  cease  to  be  wars  tion. 
of  extermination.     The  heathen  English  had  been  satis- 
fied with  nothing  short  of  the  destruction  or  expulsion  of 
their  enemies ;  the  Christian  English  thought  it  enough  to 
reduce  them  to  political  subjection.    This  is  clearly  marked  Advance 

of  ^Vo88ex 

in  the  advance  of  Wessex  towards  the  West.    Twenty  years  Conquests 
before  the  coming  of  Augustine,  Ceawlin,  the  West- Saxon  ct?!f^^^ 
Bretwalda,  had  won  the  great  battle  of  Deorham,  he  had 
taken  the  cities  of  Bath,  Gloucester,  and  Cirencester,  he 
had  then  carried  his  arms  northward^  and  in  his  northern 
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march  he  had  destroyed  the  Roman  city  of  Uriconium. 
These  northern  conquests^  as  we  have  seen^^  were  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  temporary ;  the  districts  overrun  by  Ceawlin  be- 
yond the  Avon  permanently  ceased  to  be  Welsh^  but  they 
did  not  become  permanently  West-Saxon.  But  the  land 
between  the  Avon  and  the  Axe^  the  northern  part  of  modem 
Somersetshire^  became  a  permanent  portion  of  the  West- 
Saxon  realm.  This  was  the  last  heathen  conquest^  the 
last  exterminating  conquest^  waged  by  the  West-Saxons 
against  the  Britons.  During  a  space  of  three  hundred 
years^  the  process  of  West-Saxon  conquest  still  went  on ; 
step  by  step  the  English  frontier  advanced  from  the  Axe 
to  the  Parret^  from  the  Parret  to  the  Tamar ;  Taunton  at 
one  stage^  Exeter  at  another^  were  border  fortresses  against 
the  Welsh  enemy ;  step  by  step  the  old  Cornish  Kingdom 
shrank  up  before  the  conquerors^  till  at  last  no  portion  of 
land  south  of  the  Bristol  Channel  was  subject  to  a  British 
sovereign.  This  was  conquest^  and^  no  doubt^  fearful  and 
desolating  conquest^  but  it  was  no  longer  conquest  which 
offered  the  dreadful  alternatives  of  death,  banishment,  or 
personal  slavery.  The  Christian  Welsh  could  now  sit 
down  as  subjects  of  the  Christian  Saxon.  The  Welsh- 
man was  acknowledged  as  a  man  and  a  citizen;  he  was 
put  under  the  protection  of  the  law ;  he  could  hold  landed 
property ;  his  blood  had  its  price,  and  his  oath  had  its  ascer- 
tained value.^  The  value  set  on  his  life  and  on  his  oath 
shows  that  he  was  not  yet  looked  on  as  the  equal  of  the 
conquering  race;  but  the  Welshman  within  the  West- 
Saxon  border  was  no  longer  a  wild  beast,  an  enemy,  or 
a  slave,  but  a  fellow -Christian  living  under  the  King^s 
peace.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  peninsula 

*  See  above,  p.  14. 

'  See  the  Laws  of  Ine,  93,  24,  33,  33,  46,  54,  74.  (Thorpe,  Laws  and 
Institutes,  i.  1 19 — 149.  Schmid,  pp.  30 — 55.)  In  the  time  of  .<S3fred  the 
diBtinction,  at  least  within  the  stricUy  English  territory,  seems  to  have 
died  out. 
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Hretohing  fiom   the,  Aie  to  tie  Land's    End  WM,  «"d  •»»!  *"''' 
M,  largely  inhabited   by  tten  who  .«  „„Iy   naturalijed  Eng- 

liehmen,   descentlante    of  the  Welsh  mh»bi*«»*"'  "l""  P*! 

dnaUj.  lost  their    distinctiTe  l.ng„™   a„a    became  m"BM 

in  the  general    mass    of   their  conoMrirs.  I"    fact,  the  el- W^. 

tmetionoftheComist  language  i,  modern  Co«"dl»i""°  ^S 
'    eomparatively  rt-t-ent  *ime«  waa  only  the  last  sta-S^  "f  '  P'""  "^ 
I  «»  which  bog-uii     -with    the  conqueata  of    Cenv»-oalh  in  *"  ^^j„ 
1  jmenth  century.         The    Celtio  element  ciin    bo     traced  fanOol  w«»- 
l^  Axo,   the    last     heathen  frontier,  to    the   e3C tx-emitiea  of 


■all,   of     eoiirso      increaaing   in   amount     ^u&      T'^e 


teach 


I  lands  whic-Ii     %ver©   more  recently  conquered      a^nd  there- 
i  less   perfec^tlx    Teutonjzfid.      Devonshire    ie      lees  Celtw 
Cornwall,      and      Somersetshire    is     less      CIToItic  than 
Tonshire,    hxrt      not     one  of  the  three    counti^**      ''^  ^ 
I  a  pure    Toixtonic    Und  like  Kent    or  Noi-*5=»ah:.    The 
■■  rule  would     donhtless  apply  to  thoee   less     ««.^3<juwitcly 
iorded  conf,.ie«ts    by  which  the  Mercian   Kings       .«5:3ctended 
-    dominion     from     the   Severn   to  the    nioderi»         honad- 
^j  of  "W  1  ^  "VVe    have  now  eveiywhere  pase^c3.      -fche  ag« 

PrtcnniLuo,.,   and    have  entered  on  the  age  n».-^i:ed  tJ 
•  <»mparativcly   ba«»leM  proceaa  ofpoht.cal  oo„«=3L-«=»e«t- 

J.  ryominum  between  iVbrtAu?»^^»..^3r^-^oiMi, 

„th     »»<'    "«'»*''  eenturiea    th.«a,:«:-,^     wereSf^Jft 
unng  the     «°'^':'"^"j,^   relative  position  of  th,-        =B^ »,e\iah  „a  As"' 
by  finotuotions    in  ^^^^^  but  S™»i  and  Ea»-fc  _  ^^a^       lia, »»"'" ' 

pgdoma.      Not  oniy  ^^^    „tion  a  aingle    :^«-.e-fc,cvniaa.f?*S 

fe  of  which    Ik.  J    S'^^^d    even  Kent  falU  irx-fc,=.  «^-uite  »*»^ 

fck  into  insig-.i iHonw^'        ^3,.    stood  higher,  bnt    i-fc«,  IBCLinp,  •<«•• 

•condary  posjtjoij.  *^        t-heir    weatero  frontiex-^         »^»=»-aa^e  as 

«<*"pied  with    cxtM)  J'"*".^     the    enpremacy    of     -trfc^.^3,         -^.hole 
ft   no  attempt   ta     »<"''l'„d     ""    '""^'  '''«'<"»lty        ^-k,  -,„.;„. 

"'■nJ,  and  H,,^  arte'*      "        jj    a 
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OHAP.  n. 

Rivalry  of 
Mennaand 
Northum- 
berland. 
Greatnees 
of  North- 
hamber- 
laiid  at  the 
beginning 
of  the 
period. 

603. 


Dominion 
of  Ead- 
wine. 


626. 


633. 

Beign  of 
Penda  of 
Merda. 
627-655. 


641. 


taining  their  own  independence  against  Northumbrians 
and  Mercians.  The  rivalries  of  these  last  two  powers 
fill  for  a  long  while  the  most  important  place  in  our 
history.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh^  Northumberland  was  at  the  height 
of  its  power.  Its  King  j^thelfrith  stands  forth  in  the 
pages  of  Baeda^  as  the  mightiest  of  conquerors  against  the 
Welsh^  and  as  checking  an  invasion  of  Picts  and  Scots 
at  the  great  battle  of  Dsegsanstan.  It  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that^  at  this  time  and  long  after^  Lothian 
was  politically  as  well  as  ethnolog^cally  English^  and  that 
Picts  and  Scots — whatever  was  the  amount  of  distinction 
between  them  —  are  to  be  looked  for  only  north  of  the 
Forth.  Eadwine^  the  first  Christian  King  of  Northum- 
berland^ and  who  ranks  as  the  fifth  Bretwalda^  has  left  his 
name  to  the  frontier  fortress  of  Eadwinesburh  or  Edin- 
burgh. Eadwine  was  a  true  Bretwalda  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  exercising  a  supremacy  alike  over  Teutons 
and  Britons.^  Five  Kings  of  the  West-Saxons  fell  in 
battle  against  him;^  but  at  last  he  died  at  Heathfield  in 
battle  against  Penda,  the  heathen  King  of  the  Mercians. 
Along  with  Penda  appeared  a  strange  ally,  the  Christian 
Cadwalla^  the  last  of  his  race  who  could  boast  of  having 
carried  on  aggressive  war,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
plundering  inroads,  into  the  territory  of  any  English 
people.  Not  long  afterwards,  Oswald,  the  restorer  of  the 
Northumbrian  Elingdom,  and  the  sixth  Bretwalda,  fell  in 
another  battle  against  the  heathen  Mercian.  The  arms  of 
Penda  were  no  less  successful  against  the  West-Saxons. 

^  Beda,  i.  34.  Chron.  603,  605.  The  latter  year  is  the  date  of  his  vio- 
tory  over  the  Welsh  near  Chester  and  the  famous  massacre  of  the  monks 
of  Bangor. 

'  Beda,  ii.  5.  *'  Majors  potentiA  cunctis  qui  Brittaniam  incolunt,  Anglo- 
rum  pariter  et  Brittonum  populis  prefuit,  prseter  Gantuariis  tantom, 
necnon  et  Mevanias  Brittonum  insulas  quae  inter  Hibemiam  et  Brittaniam 
sits  sunt,  Anglorum  subjecit  imperio.**    Cf.  c.  9. 

*  See  above,  p.  26, 
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^::.rr  .t^e^r^r-^^w,  ^^  -f  — t:  -: 

years  l^t^r^  Cer.^^^1.^^^''^  of  Ce^^li^,-  -d  saxt^n     ^^^ 
teixder   of  the  W^f^s\^^" f^"^"^    ^jpF^rs  as  an  ex- 
Welsh,  waa  for   «     whi^  ^        "''"'  "*   *^^     ""£.""  t  te 


nearer  to  Extent  of 


his  doDU- 


lEngland 
heathen 


seeDtre^  ^r^oxx^  of  the  whole  EngKsh   i^^fci««  mider  one  ^on, 

wer^\lJ^     TZ    ^^   ^f  *^^  permanent  domiiiion   ofBntam 

were  destined  for  MT^roi^,  and  even  as  if  the  f^it^b.  of  Christ 

were  about  to  bo  jpluokod  up  out  of  the   land    I>«:f<^r^  it  had 

well    taken    root.         :B«t     it   was    impossible   th^* 

should   now   feU     b£tok    under  the  rule  of  a   me:E-« 

conqueror.      Tbo   dominion  of  Penda  appears  in 

as  a  mere   pst&sixt^    tyrannj,  and,  thoug-h   he 

possessed  moro  real  i>oTirer  than  any  one  Kng'lish 

done  before   hixn^    bis    name  finds  no  plaoe   on 

Bretwaldas.      A±i     last,    tbe   seventh  prince  who 

title,  Oswiu  a£   I^oirtbiimberland,  checked    him  irm 

invasion,  and  slo^v«r   bixxx  in  the  battle  o£  W^ingfieJci 

which^  obscure  as   it  now-  sounds,  marks  an  import 

ing.point  in  tbe   bistory  of  our  island.     IThe  striFe^ 

the  creeds  of   Cbrist    and    of  Woden  was    there  &:m 

cided;  the  Mercians   embraced  the  religion  of  the^i 

^^T8,    and    NortbumberrfaD^    again    became   tho 

power    of  Britain.  Xlrtdor    her  two  Bretwaldae, 

«id  Oswiu,  tbe    JSn^li^fa    dominion  was,  seeming:!;^^ 

fi^t    time,    extended      bej-ond    the    Forth,  and    I-i 

Scots,  as  well  as  Et^^H^I^  ^r.d  Britons,  admitted   tfa. 

-lAiii  IS  the  intorpi-0«»ejc»x»   ^-^     ^^d    Ow^chebn  (the  West-S^. 

^^w  the  jreap  628.     "O^^^^  ^^^r     »»<*    ™«J«    »»    a^reerxx 
^firht    with    PendA     A^     CSfi-^***:  ^^    tbe    country  of  tlie     3 

^^  I  take  to  mean    tZi^    ^^^^^^^^f    *»»®    Avon.    The  transfer 
f»wjfi,'g  ^ti,^^  conquGBtm    Ja^^^^    .,oao«bted.  and  this  is    tlx^ 
*'»ct  from  We».«*   *      ,^    ..^.j^     i^ 
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CHAP.  u.   macy  of  the  Northambrian  Eang.^     Bat  the  greatness  of 
Northamberland  lasted  no  longer  than  the  reigns  of  Oswiu 
68$.      and  his  son  Ecgfrith.     Eegfrith  was  slain  in  battle  against 
the  Picts;  the  northern  dominion  of  Northamberland  died 
with  him,  and  the  Kingdom  itself,  which  had  been  for  a 
while  the  most  floarishing  and  advancing  state  in  Britain^ 
became  atterly  weakened  by  intestine  divisions.     It  sank 
into  atter  insignificance,  and  stood  ready,  as  we  shall  soon 
Greatness   see,  for  the  irrnption  of  a  new  race  of  conqaerors.     After 
7x6-819.     ^^®  decline  of  Northumberland,  the  Christian  Mercians  are 
again  seen  on  the  road  to  that  sapremacy  which  had  once 
been  so  nearly  grasped  by  their  heathen  forefathers.     The 
^SS-^S^'   fall  of  Penda  carried  with  it  a  momentary  sabjagation  of 
Mercia  to  Northamberland,  bat  the  land  almost  imme- 
diately recovered  its  independence,  and  in  the  next  century 
Mercia  again  advanced  from  independence  to  dominion, 
.^hihelbald,  Under  three  bold  and  enterprising  Kings,  .^thelbald,  Offa, 

OQ^  and  Cenwulf,  the  armies  of  Mercia  went  forth  conquering 

757-795. 

^^^P'J*^*  *  Sir  Fnuicifi  Palgraye  (ii.  ccciz.)  attributes  a  dominion  over  the  Picts 
79^^  9-  ^Q^  g^^g  ijq  Eadwine.  The  words  of  Bseda  however  (ii.  5,  see  above,  p.  36) 
seem  to  me  to  exclude  it ;  he  attributes  to  him  a  dominion  over  the  Britons 
only,  that  is  the  Welsh  (probably  of  Stratholjde),  as  distinguished  from 
the  Picts  and  Scots.  The  language  of  BsBda  in  that  passage  would  seem 
to  imply  that  Oswiu  was  the  fint  to  extend  the  power  of  Northumberland 
beyond  the  Forth.  After  describing  the  dominion  of  Eadwine  he  adds, 
"  Sextus  Oswald  et  ipse  Nordanhymbrorum  rex  Ghristianissimus,  iisdem 
finibus  regnum  tenuit ;  Septimus  Osuiu  frater  ejus,  equalibus  pene  ter- 
minis  regnum  nonnullo  tempore  coeroens,  Pictorum  quoque  atque  Sooi- 
torum  gentes,  quse  septemtrionales  BrittanisB  fines  tenent,  maximA  ex  parte 
perdomuit  ac  tributarias  fecit."  So  afterwards  (iiL  34),  "  Osuiu  .  .  .  qui 
gentem  Pictorum  maximA  ex  parte  regno  Anglorum  subjecit."  Yet  else- 
where (iii.  6)  he  attributes  to  Oswald  also  a  dominion  over  Picts  and  Scots : 
''  Denique  omnes  nationes  et  provindas  Brittaniee,  qu»  in  quatuor  linguas, 
id  est  Brittonum,  Pictorum,  Scottorum  et  Anglorum,  diviss  sunt^  in 
ditione  accepit."  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  strange  family 
connexion  between  the  Pictish  royal  family  and  that  of  Bemicia^  and  the 
words  just  quoted  might  imply  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  Oswald  on  the 
part  of  the  northern  tribes.  If  so,  they  must  have  revolted  during  the 
commotions  which  followed  the  death  of  Oswald,  and  must  have  been  sub- 
dued by  ObwIu.     His  position  is  cleariy  described  as  that  of  a  conqueror. 
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been  no  Berioa,  hinaran«  1'^^°''  "'^^ 
Kingdom.      We^^^  was  -ar.        Sff »* 

-ith  the  wd.h,  ^d  ^Jt  TTr 

pinion  of  Brit»i„.        l*  TX^""  „„H  - 

Saxon  Kingrs  oovQd   <io  to  d,„i.  +k  .  .  _ 

Tir«.i-i.  7,  "CO  push  their  conquesfcs 

Welah  on  the  one  hand  and  to  maintain  ti 
dence  against  MTeroia  on  the  other.  We«se 
than  onn«  ,V.^-^«^     by    tt^  Mercians;  at    one 


than  once  invaaod     ^^      _^  xuercians;  at    o. 
«une  actuaUy  tribut^aory,  till  Cuthred,  in  the 

eighth    century^     finalljr    secured    its   independ^^ 

%ht  of  Burford.         In    the  latter   half  of  that  cerxi*uxy, 
msed  the  Meiroiazx     Slingrdom  to  a  ^eater  deg-: 
power  than  it    h&d    over    held,  even  during-  the 
dominion  of  I*en.<ia.         He   conquered  froixL  the 
lands  between  the     Severn   and  the  Wye,  a  perm 
^iseful  acquisition     for  the  English  nation,   which 
to  have  secured  by  t>he  ^reat  dyke  which  still  bears  jt* 
On  the  other   side    of   Britain,  all  the  smaller  statics- 

TE^ -i-     «■  -n  rl    S  ussex,  were  bro-i:i  o-lif.  rv»  ..--^-».. 


a. 


^n  the  other  side  of  J5rit>am,  an  tne  smaller  sfcafc 
AngUa,  Essex,  Klexit,  and  Sussex,  were  broug^ht  mo 
completely  under  his  power.  Victorious  over  ali 
within  his  own  island,  Offa,  ^  the  mightiest  potent^ 
West,  corresponded  oxt  equal  terms  with  the  Greafc 
the  mightiest  potentate  of  the  Eaat.i  Occasici 
understandings  l>^±^^^  *^^  two  princes  seem  nofc 
seriously  inte^pi^ed    their   friendship.     It  is  pos^^ 

the  Kentish    Kin^    af^l^ii^   ^"^  ^^'^  «^-«*  0«3 

flighty  Prank,-    it   is 
Charles,  now   Emj 
t^anished  Northuxn^-  — 

4t  'Sigo     KaroluB  Beg^m     C^V^- 
'  Vita   Offie   Secundi,     p-      '^^'  O    CP^Beurie,    Begum  OcciderLti^^l 
^nenmum  potentiashnus,     ^^^\i4ic»^^'*'   *''•     ^*  ^xpreasio^^ 
*'«»orun,  potenttwime     c^t>i^    ^^!^fm  i*  ^  found  in  a  most  8Mj>i^^^ 
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CHAP.  II.  reason  to  believe  that  both  the  Northambrian  and  his 
Scottish  neighbonrs  acknowledged  themselves  the  vassals 
of  the  new  Augustus.^ 

Afber  the  death  of  Offa  the  greatness  of  Mercia  con- 
tinued for  a  while  undiminished  under  the  reign  of  his  son 
Cenwulf.     But  meanwhile  the  seeds  of  a  mighty  revolu- 
Aoceasion   tion  were  being  sown.     A  prince^  taught  in  the  school  of 
berht^f      adversity^  who  had  learned  the  arts  of  war  and  statecraft 
1^^^'      at  the  feet  of  the  hero  of  the  age,  was,  in  the  sixth  year 
afber  Offa's  death,  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  West-Saxons. 
He  was  destined  to  achieve  a  dominion  for  which  that 
narrow  and  local  description  seemed  all  too  mean.     Once^ 
and  seemingly  once  only,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  did  the 
eighth  Bretwalda,  the  founder  of  the  permanent  supremacy 
of  Wessex,  venture  to  exchangee  his  ancestral  title  of  King 
of  the  West-Saxons  for  the  prouder  style  of  Kino  op  the 
English. 2 

§  4.  Permanent  Supremacy  of  Wessex.     823-924. 
Analogy         Ecgberht  was  chosen  Kins:  of  the  West-Saxons  in  the 

between  °  ,  ,  ^ 

Ch&rleB      same  year  m  which  Charles  the  Great  was  chosen  Em- 

and  Eog- 

berht.  stored  by  the  legates  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.     "  Per  legates 

Bomani  Pontificis  et  Domui  Imperatoris  in  regntun  suum  reducitur.'* 
Eardwrilfs  homage  seems  to  be  attested  in  a  letter  from  the  Pope,  Leo 
the  Third,  to  Charles.  All  the  passages  bearing  on  Charles*  relations  to 
the  Northumbrians  and  Scots  are  collected  and  discussed  by  Palgraye,  i.  484. 
'  Eginhard,  Vita  Kar.  16.  "  Scotorum  quoque  Beges  sic  hnbuit  ad 
suam  voluntatem  per  munificentiam  indioatos,  ut  eum  numquam  aliter 
nisi  dominum,  seque  iubdUot  et  servoi  fju»,  pronunciarent."  One  would 
suppose  that  the  Scots  both  of  Ireland  and  of  Britain  are  included.  This 
mention  of  the  Scots  comes  between  the  dealings  of  Charles  with  Alfonso 
of  Gallioia  and  those  with  Haroun  al  Bashid.  The  relation  of  the  Soots  was 
probably  a  case  of  commendation,  a  term  on  which  I  shall  enlarge  hereafter. 
'  Ecgberht's  titles  commonly  run,  "Bex,"  ''Begali  fretus  dignitate," 
"  Occidentalium  Sazonum  Bex,"  once  **  Bex  Occidentalium  Saxonum 
necnon  et  Cantuariorum  **  (830.  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  i.  289),  but  in  one 
Charter  of  828  (Cod.  Dipl.  i.  aSy)  he  appears  as  "  Ecgberhtus  gratili  Dei 
Bex  Anglobum.*'  In  that  year  he  had  granted  out  Mercia  to  an  under- 
King  and  had  reduced  all  the  Welnh  to  submission. 
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ECOBBRHT 

peror.      And  ire  can  haz^y  ^j^^tt  that  tb«    ^**"^v"  «, 

aiTwtrioos  friend  and  Bost  was  ever  preseo<>  l>cfore  ^  eye«^ 

He  could  not  indeed    aspire,  like  Charles^   '^^^ 

the  Caesars^  but  he  ooixlci  aspire  to  an  analofiT^"® 

island  i;irfaicli  men.  sozn.e'fciines  counted  for 

He  could  win    for    his    o-wn  Kingdom  a 

riority  over  all  itas  nei^hhours,  and  so  pa^v^e  tb-^ 

day  when  all  IBns^laxncl  and  all  Sritain  slionlcl 

only  a  sing^Ie  Kixi^.         The  eighth  Bretwalda 

blished  a  powder  o^ver  "fche  whole  land  bucIx  as 

by  no  other  prin.oe    hefore  him,  hut  he  did.  'wh 


lent 


Bretwalda  had 
minion  as  a 
own  Kingdom, 
the  undisputed 
of  the  West-Sa 
overthrown,  hy 


of  the  Kingpdom  of 


don.e,  he  handed  on. 
possession  to   his 
^pVona  tihis  time  forward,  "Wess^ 
hea*d    of   the  English  natiion. 
of  the'wit^^orx    K^ngs  °^i&ht  be  assaulted, 

jCoreigT^    invaders,  but  it    was 
di^ute7b;X«l    po^exxt^  of  English   Wood 
as  Charles  fonn^-^     ^'^^    ^"^'^"^ 

at  least  laid  ^^^^TT^  ^i^c  years  he  reduced  all  tHe 
In  his  reign  of  ^^""^^^^^^  or  less  degree  of  subjeeti 
Kingdoms  to   a    gT^^^        ^^^^  willingly  6al>mitted     " 
smaller  states    seein   ^>^  •^ower  of  Mercia.      East- 
a  deliverer  from     ***^    ^  :^etxt  and  the  smaller  Sazxi^ 
came  a  dependeni>  jlr  incorporated  with  the  rvil.i 

doms  were  more  olose  -'^^^  of  the  old  line  con 
While  in  East-Ang"^^^   ^l^lTeist- Saxon  over-lord,  KLe 
reign  as  vassals   o^  *-  ^^   iixto  »  still  more  depend 
and  Sussex  were    urxit^^      ^^     ^^    apanage   to 
which   was  grani^ed     o^    ^    jjouse-^     NorthumberX 
of  the  West-Saxon    rc^y^  ^^    no   position  to  witV^ 

by  civil  dissensions^    ^^^  ^  ^        s,^        ^ 

relf^tions  between  th©     ^L: 
^     ^      'tti^^^  ^  .»  «•  Appanage, **  Knd  l^lie    1^ 
*  One  can  hard/y  doBCf*'^^^  t»^*^^^^ngl^r\d  at  the  time. 

^thoDt  umngr  »ucA  wrorcl^  ^*^       ,j,rr»    ^" 
c<»nnie  fehej  were  ya/^   VLt^^^ 
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CHAP.  n.  power  which  was  growing  up  in  the  south  of  Britain. 
Submisrion  At  the  approach  of  a  West-Saxon  army  the  Northuni- 
humber-  brians  seem  to  have  submitted  without  resistance^  retain- 
82rf  ^^>  ^^  East-Anglia^  their  own  line  of  vassal  Eangs.    But 

Final         Mercia  was  won  only  after  a  long  struggle.     Ecgberht 
witlf^  ^      had  inherited  war  with  Mercia  as  an  inheritance  &om  his 
^*f]^      predecessors.     The  first  year  of  his  reign^  before  he  had 
himself  returned  to  assume  the  crown  to  which  he  had 
been  chosen^  was  marked  by  a  successful  resistance  to  a 
Mercian  inroad.^    And  even  many  years  after^  one  of  the 
823.      greatest  victories  of  his  reign^  the  fight  of  EUandun^  was 
a  victory  over  Mercian  invaders  within  the  West-Saxon 
realm.    That  victory  deprived  Mercia  of  all  her  external 
dominion;  it  was  inmiediately  after  it  that  Ecgberht  an- 
nexed the  smaller  Kingdoms  which  had  become  Mercian 
Submiflsion  dependencies.     Four  years  later^  Mercia  herself  had  to  sub- 
827.  niit  to  the  conqueror^  and  though  she  retained  her  Kings 

818-874.  for  another  half  century,  yet  they  now  received  their  crown 
at  the  hands  of  the  West-Saxon  over-lord.  It  is  imme- 
diately after  recording  this  greatest  of  Ecgberht's  triumphs 
that  the  Chronicles  give  him  in  a  marked  way  the  title  of 
Bretwalda. 

It  was   immediately  after  the    submission  of   Mercia 
that  Ecgberht  received  the  far  more  easily  won  submis- 
sion of  Northumberland,  which  completed  his  work   of 
welding  all  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  of  Britain  into  one 
Successes    whole.     But,  while  thus  occupied,  he  had  also  to  carry 
berht^ver  ^^  ^^^  usual  warfare  with  his  Celtic  neighbours.      The 
the  Welsh,  p^^er  of  the  Cornish  Britons  was  now  utterly  broken. 
The  long  struggle  which  had  gone  on  ever  since  the 
days  of  Cerdic  was  now  over ;  the  English  frontier  seems 

'  A  local  invafflon  of  the  Hwicoas  was  repelled  at  Kempsford  by  the 
Wilsietas.  The  Hwiccas  now  act  as  Mercian  subjects;  but  the  war 
seems  to  have  been  quite  local,  carried  on  by  the  Ealdormen  of  the  two 
shires. 
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Xand^B  End. 
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*^  HIS  jyomifjoJsr^ 
to  Imve    been  ei^tex^dea    to  the  IVunar  -    -^^^ 

fFn  ^   T5ir  1%^    1  -iijr    extended   to     *1^^ 

Ihe  WelsH  howevoir  within  the  conquei-oci  territory  Btiu 
retained  th^r  distino*  e^tence^  and  Ljr  ^oxr^etimes,  with 
the  aid  of  foreigr^  i^vadexB,  strove  to  o«i3t>  off  the  yoke. 
Against  the  Nort>h--W"«l8h,a  that  is  tUo  infa^bitante  of 
Wes  proper,  Eo^fc^rlxi;  was  equaUy  sueoos^ftxl.  As  Lord 
of  Mercia  he  ixxlxe^t^d  from  the  Merciar^  JKLx^S^  »  ^'^' 
^are  against  them  as  constant  as  that  wKioh  l^e  tad  in- 
herited from  IrLs 
Cornwall.     As    sooxi. 


836- 


constant  as  that   w^hicfa      1^«  ^^  ^' 
a      ancestors   against     tli»       ^Welsh  of 

^,^     «,^^.^     -therefore   as  he  had    es-fc«.l>li«l^«^  lii® 

supremacy  over     IVJIoi-cia^    he  went  on   to     requix-o     and  to 
I'eceive  the    suhjanission     of  the    Celtic    neighbor 
new  dominion-         lEVoxn    this  time  forth    all  tli^ 
habitants  of  JBritaixx    south  of  tlie  Dee  w^ere  irsust& 
West-Saxon   "K'-iTngp^        33ixt    his    power   seems    n.o'fc 
extended  over    tlxo     IPicts,    the    Scots,  or    the    Sfc 
Welsh.     In    faet^      the     northern   Celts^    except      J5r< 
they  came    in.     for     their    share  of  the   X>anish 
enjoyed,  from    al>ont    this   time,  a  century   of  ixn 
dependence.         Tho      jpo^wer    of  Northumberland      3 
been  unequal    to    xx^stiirt^r^iT^S  its  old  8upremac3?- 
Celtic   neighhoixrs,     «i<i    *^^   ^^^  over-lord  of    3^ 
berland  seems   not  to    have  attempted  to  enforce     i 
berht  therefore,     when     ^t   the   height  of  his  po 

Isle  of  Britain.     To  win. 
-Saxon  conquerors  o:^ 


818. 


jrtband 


i»ot  Iiord  of  the     - 
^^ae  the  wort   of    **»^ 
century. 

-     tio^  ^^  *'*®  battle  of  GaaOforcl 

*  I  infer  this  ^oixm.  tH&  dc»<^^^P  ^^^  ^jx&  "Welah  and  the  men  ^ 
M  said  to  have  beea  /bo^li*   ^^iTlix    *>^  **  lesLOlt  acting  in  the  E:«». 
^last  therefore  hav^e  beexi  ^^^"^"^^^Ity   ^^   Exeter,  remained   p«^- 
Yet  Devonshire,  And    ev««»    ***^ 
^^  as  the  time  of  .Xtb^l^^^^'    .^j^a   m^^ns  *^«  inhabitants  o 
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»;ode,n  sense,  both  JVbrtl*  -^'^^ 
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OHAP.  n.       But;  just  as  the  West-Saxon  monarchy  was  reaching^ 
inviwionB    this  pitch  of  greatness^  it  was  threatened  by  an  enemy 

of  IfuO 

Danes.       far  more  formidable  than  any  that  could  be  found  within 
7  7-1070.  ^j^^  £^^^  g^^  ^j  Britain,     We  have  now  reached  the  time 

of  the  Danish  invasions.  The  Northern  part  of  Europe^ 
peopled  by  a  race  closely  akin  to  the  Low-Dutch^  and 
speaking  another  dialect  of  the  common  Teutonic  speech, 
now  began  to  send  forth  swarms  of  pirates  over  all  the  seas 
of  Europe^  who  from  pirates  x)ften  grew  into  conquerors. 
They  were  still  heathens,  and  their  incursions,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  continent,  must  have  been  a  scourge 
almost  as  frightfrd  as  the  settlement  of  the  English  had 

787.  been  to  the  original  Britons.  The  incuraions  of  the  North- 
aDDo.j  iiaen  began  before  the  accession  of  Ecgberht,  and  even  his 
power  did  not  keep  them  wholly  in  check.  It  must  how- 
ever have  had  some  considerable  effect,  as  it  is  only  quite 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign  that  we  hear  of  them  again. 
In  his  last  years  their  incursions  became  frequent  and  for- 

833.  midable,  and  in  one  battle  the  Bretwalda  himself  was  de- 
feated by  them.  But  he  afterwards  gained,  over  the  united 
forces  of  the  Northmen  and  the  revolted  Welsh,  the  battle 

835.  of  Hengestesdun  in  Cornwall,  which  may  rank  with  El- 
landim  as  the  second  great  victory  of  his  reign.  Soon 
after  this  success,  which  barely  checked  the  Danish  inva- 

836.  sions,  but  which  completed  the  submission  of  the  West- 
Welsh,  King  Ecgberht  died,  like  his  model  Charles,  with 
his  own  power  undiminished,  but  possibly  foreseeing  what 
was  to  come  when  his  sceptre  should  pass  into  weaker 
hands. 

Three  The  Danish  invasions  of  England,  as  I   have  already 

the  Danish  said,^   fall  naturally   into   three    periods,   each  of  which 

mvations.    g^^jg  -^^  parallel  in  the  course  of  the  English  Conquest 

of  Britain.     As  the   Saxons  and  Angles  plundered   and 

'  See  above,  p.  12. 
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desolated    long-  before    they  actn»l7        ^l«a      «>  now  their  ch*'-  °- 
find   a   pe™d^    wluoh    th,  .y,^  ,,  ^^^     in  W«.  ««»*:£„. 

,^/  4.  J  nee<i     oe,  to  secure  their  bootj^. 

defeated  or  victorxo««,    they  equaUj  ret«x^    t 
aTid  ^I  awaj  with   what  they  have  gatherod. 
includes  the  time    froxn  the  fi«t  recorded,    in^ 
latter  half  of  the     ^ixth    century.     Neitt    coix.^- 
which   the  object     of    the  Northmen  is    cleai-l^^ 
mere  plunder,    but    settlement.     Just  as    the     3  ^ 
done  before  tbem^  tlie    X>anes  now  come   in  m« 
bodies,  and,  izisteaxl  of  sailing  away  every  winte 
plunder,  they   effect    pez-znanent  settlements  in 
ahle  part  of  the    country.     This  took  place  in.     — 
half  of  the   ninth,     century.     iOuring'  the  greats 
the  tenth  cen.triry,    '"v-e    read  of  few  or  no  fresh, 
from  Scandinavia     itself,^   bnt    the  West-Saxon 
Britain  were    eng«.g«<i    *<*''  °^0'e  than  fifty  years 
"tant  stru^le  to  x-ednce  and  retain  in  obedience   * 
who  had  already  settled  in  the  island.     A  short  ±m 
peace,  the  glorious    rei&n  of  Eadgar,  foUows;  bixfc 
the  end  of  the  teu*h    century,  the  plundering  in 
the  banes  be^u    ag«i" '    ^"*  *^«y  ^"^  "^""ne    « 
a  new  character.        Th«   ^V^o'^^  ^^  Europe,  hithert. 

among  a  crowd    <>£  P^*^r  f""*^'  ^  ^*^^'  ^^« 
like  the  Emoire      se**Ie<*    down  mto  a  more  re^- 
«^e  the  Enr^re,    ^^^    jglingrdoms,  Sweden,  IST 
of  thmgs.     Three  ^TX^*     ^.^^    S^^^^  ^^   ^^^ 

Denmark,   had    «^^^''-     „^«ts  of  that  power  we 
directly  to  do  J    the   ^''^       ^,«o  England  prope, 
tW  East.     With    ^^'^^^vi&b  the  Northmen 
Pwatively  little  to    <io>  ^     *nxcl    Ireland  seem   to 
*«a  settled  in  S«><J^^     -  ,  often  «.i..ed  1,,  , 

-who  had  settled   i 
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CHAP.  n.  mainly  from  that  part  of  Scandinavia.  Bat  the  history 
of  England  for  a  long  term  of  years  is  one  record  of  con- 
stant struggles  with  the  power  of  Denmark.  This  forms 
the  third  period.  We  have  passed  the  time  of  mere 
plunder;  we  have  passed  the  time  of  mere  local  settle- 
ment. We  have  now  reached  the  time  of  political  con- 
quest^ the  time  analogous  to  the  conquests  of  the  West- 
Saxon  Kings  irom  Cenwealh  to  Eadred.     We  now  see 

994-1013.  a  King  of  all  Denmark  bent  on  achieving  the  conquest 
of  all  England.  We  at  last  see  the  foreign  invader  sac- 
ceeding  in  his  attempt^  and  reigning  as  King  of  the  Eng^- 

1013-1016.  lish^  with  the  formal^  though  no  doubt  the  constrained^ 
assent  of  the  English  nation.  Of  these  three  periods^  the 
thirds  as  furnishing  some  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
Norman  Conquest^  I  must  deal  with  at  greater  detail  at 
a  later  stag^e  of  this  history.  The  two  earlier  periods^ 
those  of  mere  plunder  and  of  mere  settlement^  come  within 
the  bounds  of  the  present  preliminary  sketch. 

Reign  of        The  reigns  of  the  son  and  the  grandsons  of  Ecgberht 
and  hiB       ^^eire  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  the  struggle  with  the 
si^HX)!      Northmen.     In  the  reign  of  -^thelwulf  the  son  of  Ecg- 
berht it  is  recorded  that  the  heathen  men  wintered  for 
855.      the  first  time  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.    This  marks  the 
transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  period  of  their 
invasions.     Hitherto  they  had  plundered  and  had  gone 
away  with  their  plunder;  to  spend  the  winter  on  English 
soil  was  the  first  step  towards  a  permanent  settlement.     It 
864-866.  was  not  however  till  about  ten  years  from  this  time  that  the 
settlement  actually  began.     Meanwhile  the  sceptre  of  the 
West-Saxons  passed  from  one  hand  to  another.     It  is  re- 
markable that  no  English  King  of  this  or  of  the  follow- 
ing century  seems  to  have  reached  old  age.    After  iEthel- 
wulf,  whose  age  is  uncertain,  only  one  or  two  of  his  de- 
scendants for  several  generations  reached  the  age  of  fifty^ 
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and  tiie  greater  paact  oi      ^Xja  ^ere  cut  off  while  they  were  chap.  n. 
quite  joxmg.    Tour  BOt^B  of  ^thelwulf  reigned  in  sueces- 
Bion,  and  the  reigns  of  the  first  three  among  them  make  858-871. 
up  togei^ber  only  thirteen  years.     In  the  reign  of  the  third  Reign  of 
of  these  princes,  ^tbelred  the  Krst,  the  second  period  of  866-871/ 
the  invasions  fairly  begins.      Mve  years  were  spent  by 
the  Northmen  in  ravaging  and  conquering  the  tributary 
Kingdoms.     Northumberland,  still  disputed  between  rival  Conquest 
Kings,  fell  an  easy  prey,  and  one  or  two  puppet  princes  humber- 
did  not  scruple  to  receive  a  tributary  crown  at  the  hands  ^^'n^ 
of  the  heathen  invaders.     They  next  entered  Mercia,  they  Invaaion 
seized  Nottingham,  and  the  West-Saxon  King,  hastening  ^3.  *"^*' 
to  the  relief  of  his  vassals,  was  unable  to  dislodge  them 
from  that  stronghold.     East-Anglia  was  completely  con-  Conqnest 
quered,  and  its  King  Eadmund  died  a  martyr.    At  last  the  Inglia. 
full  storm  of  invasion  burst  upon  Wessex  itself.     King  ^l^' 
^thelred,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  West-Saxon  hero-  vaaion  of 


Kings,  supported  by  his  greater  brother  -Alfred,  met  the  gyj] 
invaders  in  battle  after  battle  with  varied  success.     He 
died,  and  Alfred  succeeded,  in  the  thick  of  the  struggle. 
In  this  year,  the  last  of  ^thelred  and  the  first  of  ^fred,  Beign  of 
nine  pitched  battles,  besides  smaller  engagements,  were  871-901. 
fought  with  the  heathens  on  West-Saxon  ground.    At  last 
peace  was  made ;  the  Northmen  retreated  to  London,  within      872. 
the  Mercian  frontier ;  Wessex  was  for  a  moment  delivered, 
but  the  supremacy  won  by  Ecgberht  was  lost.     For  a  few 
years  Wessex  was  subjected  to  nothing  more  than  temporary 
incursions,  but  Northumberland  and  part  of  Mercia  were  876-877. 
systematically  occupied  by  the  Northmen,  and  the  land  was 
divided  among  them.     The  last  native  King  of  the  Mer- 
cians,^ Burhred,  the  brother-in-law  of  .^Hfred,  had  already      874. 
been  deposed  by  the  Northmen,  and  had  gone  to  Home, 

^  It  18  hardly  worth  while  to  reckon  the  puppet  Ceolwnlf,  not  of  the 
royal  house,  set  up  for  a  moment  by  the  Danes  after  the  ezpalsion  of 
Burhred. 


I? 


'1, 
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oHAF.  II.  where  he  ended  his  days.    At  last,  the  Northmen,  now  set- 
Seoond  m-  ^^  {j^  ^  large  part  of  the  island,  made  a  second  attempt  to 

Weaaex.      add  Wessex  itself  to  their  possessions.     For  a  moment  the 
878. 

land  seemed  conqaered;   Alfred  himself  lay  hid  in  the 

marshes  of  Somersetshire;   men  might  well  deem  that 
the  Empire  of  Ecgberht,   and  the   Kingdom  of  Cerdie 
it-self,  had  vanished  for  ever.      But  the  strong  heart  of 
the  most  renowned  of  Englishmen,  the  saint,  the  scholar^ 
the   hero,   and   the   lawgiver,   carried   his  people  safely 
Peace  of     through  this  most  terrible  of  danglers.     Within  the  same 
and  evacu-  J^^  the  Dragon  of  Wessex  was  again  victorious,  and  the 
w^x^      Northmen  were  driven  to  conclude  a  peace  which  Eng- 
878-880.     lishmen,  fifty  years  sooner,  would  have  deemed  the  lowest 
depth  of  degradation,  but  which  now  might  fairly  be  looked 
upon  as  honourable  and  even  as  triumphant.    By  the  terms 
of  the  Peace  of  Wedmore  the  Northmen  were  to  evacuate 
Wessex  and  the  part  of  Mercia  south-west  of  Watling^- 
Streetj^  they,  or  at  least  their  chiefs,  were  to  submit 
to  baptism,  and  they  were  to  receive  the  whole  land  be- 
yond Watling*Street  as  vassab  of  the  West-Saxon  King. 
Beifln  of    Guthrum,  the  Danish  King,  was  accordingly  baptized  by 
^theiBtan  the  name  of  ^thelstan ;   he  took  possession  of  his  new 
^^^1^      dominions,  and  observed  the  peace  with  decent  fidelity 
880-890.     down  to  his  death. 
Character       A  lai^  part  of  England  thus  received  a  colony  of 

and  extent  ...  . 

of  the        Danish  inhabitants.     They  gave  their  name  to  their  con- 
oooupation.  ^^^^f  ^^^  England  is  for  the  future  divided  into  Wessex, 
Mercia,  and  Denalagu,  the  region  where  the  Danish  law 
was  in  force.    This  Danish  occupation  was  a  real  settle- 
ment of  a  new  people  in  the  land.    There  is  no  reason 

'  The  exact  boondaiy  started  from  the  Thames,  aloDg  the  Lea  to  ita 
souxoe,  then  right  to  Bedford  and  along  the  Quae  till  it  meets  Watling- 
Street,  then  along  Watling-Street  to  the  Welsh  border.  See  JSMnd  and 
Guthrum's  Peace,  Thorpe's  Laws  and  Institutes,  L  15  a.  This  frontier 
gives  London  to  the  English ;  but  it  seems  that  .^Sfred  did  not  obtain  full 
poasession  of  London  till  886.     See  Earle's  Parallel  Chronidefl,  p.  310. 


I 
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to  ttmxk  tliat  any  extitp*^^^  or  expulsion  of  the  native  chap.  n. 
iDbahit&Ji\&  took  place,  *^^^  as  that  which  accompanied 
the  English  Conquest.  But  the  displacement  of  land- 
owners and  the  general  oreak-up  of  society  must  have 
heen  far  greater  than  anything  that  was  afterwards  ef- 
fected by  the  Normans.     How  extensive  the  Danish  occu-  Evidenoe 

a  I  I 

pation  was  is  best  seen  in  the  local  nomenclature.    The  nomencla- 
West-Saxon  counties  retain  to  this  day  the  names  and  the  ^^^' 
boondaries  of  the  principalities  founded  by  the  first  suc- 
cessors of  Cerdic.     In  some  of  them  there  is  no  one  domi-  Contrast 

.    •    •  t  •  1     I  •  X   •         J.  1-        •        between 

nant  town  in  a  shire ;  several  shues  contain  a  town  bearing  ^^  yfe&t- 
a  cognate  name^^  but  in  one  case  only  is  the  shire  called  ^^^  ^^^ 
directly  and  solely  after  a  town.     That  shire  is  the  first  shirea. 
seat  of  the  conquest^  the  shire  which  contained  the  capital. 
No  doubt  it  originally  bore  no  name  but  that  of  Westaeax* 
narice;  when  it  became  needful  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  West-Saxon  principalities,  it  received  the  name  of 
EamptonsAire.^     In  short,  the  local  divisions  of  Wessex 
were  not  made  but  grew.     Mercia,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  eyery  appearance  of  having  been  artificially  mapped 
out.     The  shires,  with  two  exceptions,''  are  called  after 

^  Berkahire  and  Devonshire  contain  no  cognate  towns  at  all.  The  shires 
of  the  Stunorssdtas  and  Dorsetas  contain  cognate  towns,  Sonierton  and 
Dorchester.  But  these  towns  are  merely  cognate  ;  the  shires  are  not 
called  after  the  towns,  like  Gloucestershire  or  Northamptonshire.  The 
case  of  Wiltshire  is  intermediate.  There  was  a  tribe  of  Wilsastas,  but  the 
shire  seems  to  be  called  unmediately  after  the  town,  Wiltvnscir,  whence  the 
t  in  the  modem  form  Wiltshire.  But  still  this  case  is  different  from  Hamp- 
shire, which  is  simply  named  from  the  town,  without  any  cognate  tribe- 
name  existing. 

'  It  may  be  worth  inquiring  why  the  shire  was  called  after  the  town  of 
(Soath)  Hampton,  and  not  after  the  royal  city  of  Winchester.     Possibly 

some  prerogatiye  of  the  crown  or  some  privilege  of  the  citizens  may  have  ' 

kept  the  capital  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  shire. 

'  Shropshire  has  a  town  which  is  merely  cognate,  Shrewsbury ;  But- 
land  alone  has  a  distinct  name  of  its  own,  and  Rutland,  strange  to  say,  is, 
as  a  shire,  later  than  Domesday.    How  Rutland  became  a  distinct  shire, 

while  the  adjoining  and  larger  district  of  Holland  did  not,  would  be  an  \     f 

interesting  question  for  local  antiquaries.  !' 

B  r 
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OHAP.  n.   towns,  and,  in  most  oases,  the  county  groaps  itself  round 
its  capital,   as  round  an  acknowledged  and  convenient 
centre.    The  names  of  the  old  principalities  vanish,  and 
their  boundaries  are  often  disregarded.     One  principaliiy 
is  divided  among  several  shires,  and  another  shire  is  made 
lip  of  several  ancient  principalities.^     We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  old  divisions  were  wiped  out  in  the  Danish  inva- 
sions^ and  that  the  country  was  divided  again,  either  by 
the  Danish  conquerors  or,  more  probably,  by  the  English 
Kings  after  the  reconquest. 
Names  of       Again,  the  names  of  the  towns  and  villages  throughout 
Northum-  ^  large  part  of  the  ceded  territory  show  the  systematic 
Md^er-    ^^y  ^^  which  the  land  was  divided  among  the  Danish 
cia  retain-  leaders.     Through  a  large  region,  stretching  ftom  War- 
names  of    wickshirc    to    Cumberland,    but    most    conspicuously   in 
loiSsf         Yorkshire,   Lincolnshire,  and   Leicestershire,  the  Danish 
termination  by  marks  the   settlements   of  the  invaders, 
and,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  the  name  of  the  manor 
still  retains  the  name  of  the  Danish  lord  to  whom  it  was 
assigned  in  the  occupation  of  the  ninth  century.     Names 
like  Carlby,  Haconby,  Kettilby,  Thorkillby,  tell  their  own 
stoiy.^     In  two  cases  at  least  the  Danes  gave  new  names 


'  Thos  the  principality  of  the  Hwiccas  has  long  formed  two  whole 
Worcester  and  Gloucester,  and  part  of  another,  Warwick.  The  Magessetas 
seem  to  be  divided  hetween  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire.  Lincolnshire 
contains  several  principalities,  Gainas,  Lindisfaras,  &c.,  hnt  the  traces  of 
their  original  independence  are  not  wholly  lost  even  at  the  present  day. 

These  and  several  other  Mercian  principalities  we  can  identify,  bnt  such 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  all.  In  the  very  ancient  list  of  Merciaii 
divisionR,  printed  by  Mr.  Kemble  (Saxons  in  England,  i.  81-85),  many  of 
the  names  have  to  be  guessed  at,  and  some  are  quite  hopeless.  It  is  not 
so  with  any  portion  of  Wessex. 

'  Places  seem  to  have  been  more  commonly  named  directly  after  indi- 
viduals in  the  course  of  the  Danish  Conquest  than  they  had  been  by  the 
earlier  English  occupiers.  At  least,  among  the  names  given  during  the 
English  occupation,  those  which  are  formed  from  the  proper  name  itself 
are  less  common  than  those  which  are  formed  from  the  patronymic 
ending  in  -ing.  These  last  again  raise  the  question,  how  far  they  are 
called  after  historical  individuals  and  how  far  they  are  tribe-names  called 
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to  comdetaUe  to^^tiB-    ^t^eoneshalh  and  Northweorthig  chap.  n. 
eicbangeA  their  nana^  ^^'f  the  new  ones  of  Whitby  and 
Derby  (Deoraby).     Tb^®  ^*8t  town  is  one  of  considerable  Whitby 
importanoe  in  the  history  of  the  Danish  settlement.     It  "*         ^* 
formed;  along  with  linooln,  Leicester^  Nottingham^  and 
Stamford;  a  member  of  a  sort  of  Confederation  of  Danish  The  Five 
townS;  which;  under  the  name  of  the  Five  Boroughs^  often 
plays  a  part  in  the  events  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

.^fred;  the  unwilling  author  of  these  great  changes^  is  Character 
the  most  perfect  character  in  history.     He  is  a  singular  in-  ° 
stance  of  a  prince,  who  has  become  a  hero  of  romance,  who, 
as  such,  has  had  countless  imaginary  exploits  and  imagi- 
nary institutions  attributed  to  him,  but  to  whose  character 
romance  has  done  no  more  than  justice,  and  who  appears 
in  exactly  the  same  light  in  history  and  in  fable.     No 
other  man  on  record  has  ever  so  thoroughly  united  all  the  Singular 
virtues  both  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  private  man.     In  no  virtues  in 
other  man  on  record  were  so  many  virtues  disfigured  by  so  ^™' 
little  alloy.^    A  saint  without  superstition,  a  scholar  with- 

after  some  mythical  patriarch.  This  but  view  will  he  found  discussed  at 
length  by  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  i.  59  and  Appendix  A.  Names 
like  TootM^,  Bensin^rton,  Gilltn^ham,  give  the  typical  forms.  On  the 
other  hand  (see  Kemble's  note,  p.  60),  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
familiar  form  ing,  being  so  familiar,  has  often  swallowed  up  others ;  thus 
EthofMldn,  iEbbandtin,  Huntondtin,  forms  of  quite  different  origin,  have 
been  corrupted  into  Edin^n,  Abin^on,  HuntiR^don.  Birmin^bam  again 
has  been  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Broniicham,  but  Mr.  Eemble  (i.  457) 
admits  it  as  a  genuine  patronymic  from  the  Beormingas.  On  the  other 
hand,  GbratMi^byrig,  a  genuine  patronymic,  has  been  corrupted  into  Glast- 
onbury, and  a  wrong  derivation  given  to  the  name. 

An  exact  parallel  to  the  Danish  system  of  nomenclature  is  supplied  by  a 
later  and  less  known,  though  very  remarkable,  settlement  of  the  same  kind, 
the  Flemish  occupation  of  Pembrokeshire  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  vil- 
lages in  the  Teutonic  part  of  that  county  bear  names  exactly  analogous  to 
those  of  Lincolnshire,  only  ending  in  the  English  ton  instead  of  the  Danish  by. 
Such  are  Johnston,  Williamston,  Herbrandston,  and  a  crowd  of  others. 

'  The  stoiy  which  represents  Alfred  as  forsaken  by  his  subjects  on  ac- 
count of  cruelties  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  and  as  being  thus  led  to  refor- 
mation, is  part  of  the  legend  of  Saint  Neot,  not  of  the  history  of  ^Elfred. 

£  2, 
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Compari 
son  with 
Saint 
Lewis : 


CHAP.  n.  out  ostentation^  a  warrior  all  whose  wars  were  fought  in 
the  defence  of  his  country^  a  conqueror  whose  laurels  were 
never  stained  by  cruelty,^  a  prince  never  cast  down  by 
adversity^  never  lifted  up  to  insolence  in  the  day  of  triumph 
— ^there  is  no  other  name  in  history  to  compare  with  his. 
Saint  Lewis  comes  nearest  to  him  in  the  union  of  a  more 
than  monastic  piety  with  the  highest  civile  military^  and 
domestic  virtues.  Both  of  them  stand  forth  in  honourable 
contrast  to  the  abject  superstition  of  some  other  royal  saints^ 
who  were  so  selfishly  engaged  in  the  care  of  their  own  souls 
that  they  refused  either  to  raise  up  heirs  for  their  throne 
or  to  strike  a  blow  on  behalf  of  their  people.  But  even  in 
Saint  Lewis  we  see  a  disposition  to  forsake  an  immediate 
sphere  of  duty  for  the  sake  of  distant  and  unprofitable^ 
however  pious  and  glorious^  undertakings.  The  true  duties 
of  the  King  of  the  French  clearly  lay  in  France  and  not  in 
Egypt  or  at  Tunis.  No  such  charge  lies  at  the  door  of 
the  great  King  of  the  West-Saxons.  With  an  inquiring 
spirit  which  took  in  the  whole  worlds  for  putposes  alike  of 
scientific  inquiry  and  of  Christian  benevolence^  iElfred 
never  forgot  that  his  first  duty  was  to  his  own  people. 
He  forestalled  our  own  age  in  sending  expeditions  to  ex- 
plore the  Northern  Ocean^  and  in  sending  alms  to  the 
distant  churches  of  India;  but  he  neither  forsook  his 
crown^  like  some  of  his   predecessors^  nor  neglected  its 

with  Wash-  duties,  like  some  of  his  successors.  The  virtue  of  iElfred, 
'  like  the  vii-tue  of  Washing^n,  consisted  in  no  marvellous 
displays  of  superhuman  genius^  but  in  the  simple,  straight- 
forward discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  moment.  But  Wash- 
ington, soldier,  statesman,  and  patriot,  like  Alfred,  has  no 
claim  to  iElfred's  further  characters  of  saint  and  scholar. 

with  Wil-   William  the  Silent  too  has  nothing  to  set  against  iElfred^s 

liam  the 

Silent ;  ^  No  one  can  blame  .^Hfred  for  hanging  (see  Chron.  897)  the  crews  of 

some  piratical  Danish  ships,  who  had  broken  their  oaths  to  him  over 

and  over  again.     His  general  conduct  towards  his  enemies  displays  a 

singular  mildness. 
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Wtetary  merits,  and  ^         ^^reer,  glorious  as  it  is,  there  is   chap.  ii. 
an  element  of  intrig^^  ^^^  chicanery,  utterly  alien  to  the 
noble  simplicity  of  toth  JJllfred  and  Washington.     The 
same  imion  of  zeal   fox  religion   and  learning  with  the 
highest  gifts  of  the  warrior  and  the  statesman  is  found,  on 
a  wider  field  of  action,  in  Charles  the  Great.     But  even  with 
Charles  cannot  aspire  to  the  pure  glory  of  iElfred.    Amidst  the  Great ; 
all  the  splendours  of  conquest  and  legislation,  we  cannot  be 
blind  to  an  alloy  of  personal  ambition,  of  personal  vice,  to 
occasional  unjust  aggressions  and  occasional  acts  of  cruelty. 
Among  our  own  later  princes,  the  great  Edward  alone  can  with  £ci- 
bear  for  a  moment  the  comparison  with  his  glorious  ancestor,  ^jj!^. 
And,  when  tried  by  such  a  standard,  even  the  great  Ed- 
ward fails.    Even  in  him  we  do  not  see  the  same  wonderful 
union  of  gifts  and  virtues  which  so  seldom  meet  together ; 
we  cannot  acquit  Edward  of  occasional  acts  of  violence,  of 
occasional  recklessness  as  to  means ;  we  cannot  attribute  to 
him  the   pure,  simple,  almost  childlike,  disinterestedness 
which  marks  the  character  of  j^lfred.     The  times  indeed 
were  different ;  Edward  had  to  tread  the  path  of  righteous- 
ness and  honour  in  a  time  of  far  more  tangled  policy,  and 
amidst  temptations,  not  harder  indeed,  but  far  more  subtle. 
The  legislative  merits  of  Edward  are  greater  than  those  of  ^ifred'H 
-Alfred ;  but  this  is  a  difference  in  the  times  rather  than  R^gi^"  ^ 
in  the  men.     The  popular  error  which  makes  iElfred  the^*'^'"' 
personal  author  of  all  our  institutions  hardly  needs  a  fresh 
conAitation.     The  popular  legends  attribute  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  Trial  by  Jury  and  of  countless  other  portions  of  our 
Law,  the  germs  of  which  may  be  discerned  ages  before  the 
time  of  Alfred,  while  their  existing  forms  cannot  be  dis- 
cerned till  ages  after  him.   -Alfred,  like  so  many  of  our  early 
Kings,  collected  and  codified  the  laws  of  his  predecessors ; 
but  we  have  his  own  personal  testimony '  that  he  purposely 

*  '*  I  then,  -Alfred  King,  those  [laws]  together  gathered,  and  had  many 
of  them  written  which  oiir  foregangers  held,  those  that  me-liked.    And 
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CHAF.  u.  abstained  from  any  large  amount  of  Btrietly  new  legislation. 
The  legislation  of  Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  bold- 
ness and  originality,  forms  the  most  marked  epoch  ia  the 
M  scholar,  history  of  our  Law.  It  is  perhaps,  after  all,  in  his  literary- 
aspect,  that  the  distinctive  beauty  of  Mltred's  character 
shines  forth  most  clearly.  As  a  rule,  literary  Kings  have 
not  been  a  class  deserving  of  much  honour.  They  have, 
for  the  most  part,  stepped  out  of  their  natural  sphere  only 
to  display  the  least  honourable  characteristics  of  another 
calling.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the  Emperor  Marcus ;  it 
was  not  so  with  our  Alfred.  In  iElfred  there  is  no  Bign 
of  literary  pedantry,  ostentation,  or  jealousy;  nothing  is 
done  for  his  own  glory;  he  writes,  just  as  he  fights  and 
legislates,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  his  people.  He 
shows  no  signs  of  original  genius ;  he  is  simply  an  editor 
and  translator,  working  honestly  for  the  improvement  of 
the  subjects  whom  he  loved.  This  is  really  a  purer  fame, 
and  one  more  in  harmony  with  the  other  features  of 
^Ifred^s  character,  than  the  highest  achievements  of  the 
poet,  the  historian,  or  the  philosopher.  I  repeat  then  that 
Happinese  ^l&ed  is  the  most  perfect  character  in  history.  And^he 
in  his  sue-  ^^  specially  happy  in  handing  on  a  large  share  of  his 
oessore.  genius  and  his  virtue  to  those  who  came  after  him.  The 
West-Saxon  Kings,  for  nearly  a  century,  form  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  royal  lines  on  record.  From  -^thelred  the 
Saint  to  Eadgar  the  Peaceful,  the  short  and  wretched 
reign  of  Eadwig  is  the  only  interruption  to  one  continued 

many  of  them  that  me  not  liked  I  threw  aside,  with  my  Wise  Men's  thought, 
and  on  other  wise  bade  to  hold  them.  Forwhy  I  durst  not  risk  of  my  own 
much  in  writ  to  set,  forwhy  it  to  me  unknown  was  what  of  them  would 
like  those  that  after  us  were.  But  that  which  I  met,  either  in  Ine's  days 
my  kinsman,  or  in  Ofia's  the  King  of  the  Mercians,  or  in  uEthelberht's  that 
erst  of  English  kin  baptism  underwent,  those  that  to  me  rightest  seemed, 
those  have  I  herein  gathered  and  the  others  passed  by.  I  then  .^fred. 
King  of  the  West-Saxons,  to  all  my  Wise  Men  these  showed,  and  they 
then  quoth  that  to  them  it  seemed  good  aU  to  hold."  ^SUfred's  Dooms, 
Thorpe's  Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  58-59.    Scfamid,  p.  69. 
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display  of  valour  undet  ^u^  guidance  of  wisdom.  The  <wai».  ii. 
gieatnesB  of  tlie  Ay^^^^*  obscured  under  the  second 
ifithelredy  flashes  forth  tot  a  moment  in  the  short  and 
glorious  cazeer  of  the  second  Eadmund.  It  then  becomes 
more  permanently  eclipsed  under  the  rule  of  Dane^  Nor- 
man, and  Angevin,  till  it  shines  forth  once  more  in  the 
Grst  of  the  new  race  whom  we  can  claim  as  English  at 
heart,  and  the  greatest  of  the  West-Saxons  seems  to  rise 
again  to  life  in  the  Greatest  of  the  Plantagenets.^ 

There  ean  be  little  doubt  that  the  Danish  settlement  in  TheDanwh 
England,  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  the  utter  destruction  tends^to " 
of  the  West-Saxon  monarchy,  tended  in  the  end  to  the  t»>e  conBoli- 

•^ '  ^      ^  dation  of 

consolidation  of  England  and  of  all  Britain  under  the  West-  En^^land 
Saxon  Kings.     Looking  at  iElfred  as  Bretwalda,  a  title  west- 
which  had  passed  away,  or  as  Kong  of  the  English,  a  title  ^'^ 
which  he  hardly  ventured  to  assume,  his  loss  was  beyond 
expression.     But,  as  local  King  of  the  West- Saxons,  he 
undoubtedly  gained.     The  Danes  were  nominally  his  vas- 
sals;^ but  their  vassalage  was  so  purely  nominal  that  we 
may  look  on  iElfred  as  having  lost  all  authority  over  East- 
Anglia,  Northumberland,  and  the  larger  half  of  Mercia. 
But  the  remainder  of  Mercia  was  more  closely  united  to  Oloser 

onion  be- 

'  I  borrow  the  title  of  an  anonymous  work,  which  forms  an  useful  vindi- 
cation of  Edward  the  First  agaiust  Welsh  and  Scottish  calumnies,  but 
which  labours  under  the  great  defect  of  depreciating  every  one  who  in  any 
way  opposed  him  in  Edj^land.  Reverence  for  King  Edward  is  in  no  w»y  - 
inconsistent  with  reverence  for  Simon  of  Montfort,  Robert  Winchelsey, 
and  Roger  Bigod.  I  ought  perhaps  to  apologize  for  using  the  name 
"  Plantagenet/'  which  was  first  used  as  a  surname  by  the  House  of  York 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the  usage  is  popular  and  often  convenient. 
We  cannot  call  our  great  Edward  an  Angevin. 

'  Guthrum  of  East-AngliA  was  a  nominal  vassal  all  along.  But  the 
Northumbrians,  whether  Danes  or  English,  seem  not  to  have  made  sub- 
mission till  893,  in  the  prospect  of  the  last  Danish  invasion  of  this  reign. 
Their  King  Guthred  had  just  died.  See  the  two  statements  in  Simeon  of 
Durham,  X  Scriptt.  pp.  135  (M.  H.B.  685),  J51,  and  Palgrave,  ii.  cccxv. 
Cf.  Chron.  and  Fl.  Wig.  89^. 
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CHAP.  n.  Wessex  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  The  realm  was  for- 
tweenMer-saken  by  its  King;  his  djmastj  was  extinguished;  and 
Wessez.  ^^^  over-lord  no  longer  entrusted  the  dependency  to  a 
Before        vassal  King^  but  to  an  Ealdorman  of  his  own  appoint- 

oOo. 

ment.i     And^  along  with  the  recovered  portion  of  Mereia, 
Reooveiy    he  also  regained  London^  a  town  whose  position  was  more 
gS6.        '  like  that  of  a  German  Free  City  than  that  of  an  integral 
portion  of  any  Kingdom^  but  which  we  shall  henceforth 
find  to  be  one  of  the  firmest  strongholds  of  English  free- 
dom and  one  of  the  most  efficient  bulwarks  of  the  realm. 
Consolida-      We  may  therefore  look  on  the  immediate  West-Saxon 
Wes^x.      territory  as  actually  increased  by  the   Danish  invasion. 
Mercia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province ;  we  hear  no 
more  of  even  dependent  Kings  in  Kent  and  Sussex^  but  at 
most  of  Ealdormen  of  the  King's  appointment.    All  Eng- 
land south-west  of  Watling-Street  was  fast  growing  into  a 
Progress  of  compact  and  homogeneous  Kingdom.     And  the  very  fact 
Saxon        ^^  ^^^  foreign  occupation  of  the  rest  of  England  paved  the 
PJ^""        way  for  its  easier  incorporation  with  the  one  Kingdom  whioh 
the  Danish  remained  independent.     The   wars   of  Wessex  with  the 
ments.        Danes  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland  were  wars  of  quite 
another  character  from  the  old  border  strife  between  the 
English  inhabitants  of  the  several  S^gdoms.     They  were^ 
in  the  strictest  sense^  national  wars^  wars  of  religion  and 
patriotism.     The  West-Saxon  Kings  were,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Englishmen  in  whatever  part  of  the  island,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  national  independence  and  the  national  fiuth. 
Their  conquests  brought  with  them  deliverance  from  the 
Danish  yoke,  and  we  therefore  find  them  everywhere  wel- 

1  JSthelred  was  ^Elfred's  son-in-law.  He  seems  to  have  been  Ealdoiman 
of  the  Hwiocas  (most  likely  a  desoendant  of  the  old  nnder-Kings  of  that 
principality,  and  therefore  very  probably  of  West-Saxon  blood),  and  to  hare 
had  his  authority  extended  by  his  father-in  -law  over  all  the  English  part  of 
Mercia.  It  is  possible  however  that,  even  before  this  grant  of  ,£lfred*s,  he 
held  some  special  position  in  Mercia,  as  in  a  charter  of  Burhred's  (God.  DipL 
ii.  99)  he  describes  himself  as  "^^'elred,  Deoadjuvante,Merciorum  Dux.'* 
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corned  as  liberators  ^^  ^^  subject  English  population,  chap.  u. 
One  or  two  attempts  »*  ^  ^vision  of  the  Kingdom^  show 
that  the  old  local  fecliBg^  had  not  fully  died  out ;  but  their 
ill  success  shows  no  less  clearly  that  such  divisions  no  longer 
rested  on  any  strong  national  basis.  The  successors  of 
.£lfred  were  gradually  enabled  to  win  back  the  supremacy 
established  by  Ecgberht,  and  to  enlarge  it  into  an  actual 
sovereignty  over  all  England  and  an  acknowledged  supre- 
macy over  all  Britain.  The  Kingdom  so  formed  was  at  last 
overcome  by  a  Danish  conqueror^  but  it  was  overcome  by 
a  very  different  process  from  the  settlement  of  this  or  that 
wandering  pirate.  It  was  the  transfer  of  the  crown  of  a 
consolidated  English  Sangdom  to  the  head  of  the  King  of 
a  now  no  less  consolidated  ELingdom  of  Denmark. 

The  reign  of  Alfred  contains  two  intervals  of  nearly  880-893. 
perfect   peace.     After  the   great  deliverance  of  Wessex  897.901. 
there  was  no  very  serious  warfare  with  the  Danes  till  Later  Dan- 
quite  towards  the  end  of  his  life.    Then  came  five  years  of  Alfred. 
of  a  struggle  almost  as  fearful  as  that  of  the  early  days  of  ^93-897*  * 
his  reign.     But  in  the  end  Alfred  and  England  were 
again  victorious.     During  the  years  of  peace  Alfred  had 
seen  the  need  of  forming  a  naval  force  to  meet  the  Sea- 
Kings  on  their  own  element.*    It  is  wonderful  how  com- 
pletely the  old  maritime  spirit  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
seems  to  have  died  out  before  his  time.     But  both  Alfred  MUnd  the 
and  his  successors  diligently  fostered  the  naval  power  oftheEng- 
England^  alike  for  war,  for  commerce,  and  for  discovery.  ^^  '^•^y- 
In  short,  Alfred  laid  the  foundations  of  that  naval  great- 
ness which  is  the  special  pride  of  Englishmen.     His  fleet 
seems  to  have  preserved  Wessex  itself  from  anything  more 
than  a  few  landings  for  plunder.     But,  for  three  years, 
Danish  invaders,  helped   by  the   Danes   settled  in    the 

^  Between  Eadwig  and  Eadgar  in  957,  between  Eadmund  and  Gnut  in 
1016,  between  Harold  and  Harthacnut  in  1035.  All  these  arrangements 
were  short-lived,  and  they  were  probably  not  intended  to  be  more  than 
temporary  compromises. 
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CHAP.  n.   country^  marched  to  and  fro  through  all  Britain  north  of 
Death  of    the  Thames.     But  at  last  Alfred  suoeeeded  in  redaeing^ 
them  at  least  within  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Wedmore^ 
and  he  again  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  quiet  before  his  death. 


JElfted, 
901 


Reign  of  iEI&ed's  successor,  Eadward  the  Elder,  completed  the 
the  ]^er.  ^o^k  which  Ecgbcrht  had  begun,  by  first  extending  the 
901-925.  supremacy  of  Wessex  over  the  whole  Island  of  Britain. 
Reigns  of  Under  his  sons,  ^thelstan,  Eadmund,  and  Eadred,  that 
9^5-955*  supremacy  was  maintained  and  consolidated  at  the  point 
Reign  of    of  the  sword.     His  g^ndson,  Eadgar  the  Peaceful,  en* 

^tsSi'is     P7^  ^^®  fi^^  ^^  ^^^^  labours,  and  further  strengthened 

their  work  by  a  reign  of  stroug  and  orderly  government, 

of  constant  readiness  for  warfare  during  a  time,  for  those 

days,  of  unparalleled  quiet.     Thus,  from  Ecgberht  to  Ead- 

800-975.  gw>  ft  hundred  and  seventy  years  built  up  the  Kingdom 

of  England,  a  Kingdom  which,  as  coming  events  showed, 

could  still  be  conquered,  but  which   could  no  longer  be 

permanently  divided.     The  twenty-five  years  of  Eadward 

are  the  turning-point;  what  he  won  his  successors  had 

Import-      only  to  preserve.     It  is  only  the  unequalled  glory  of  his 

reign  of      father  which  has  condemned  this  prince,  one  of  the  great* 

Eadward.    ^j.  YuleTB  that  England  ever  beheld,  to  a  smaller  degree 

of  popular  fame  than  he  deserves.     His  whole  reign  bears 

out  the  panegyric  passed  on  him  by  an  ancient  writer,^ 

that  he  was  fully  his  father's  equal  as  a  warrior  and  ruler, 

and  was  inferior  to  him  only  in  those   literary  labours 

which  peculiarly  distinguish  Alfred   among  the  princes 

of  the  age.^     The  work   of  Eadward  was  twofold;    he 

^  Florence  of  Worcester  (901)  after  a  splendid  panegyric  on  Alfred, 
continues,  ''Huic  filius  successit  Eadwardus,  oognomento  Senior,  litte* 
rarom  coltu  patre  inferior,  sed  dignitate,  potentift,  pariter  et  gloria  supe* 
rior ;  nam,  ut  in  sequentibus  clarebit,  multo  latias  quam  pater  fines  regni 
sui  dilatayit/'  A;c.  &c. 

'  The  mere  patronage  of  learning  was  common  to  Alfred  with  many 
princes  of  tliat  age,  especially  among  the  Carolingian  sovereigns  ;  it  is  bis 
personal  appearance  as  an  author  which  is  peculiar  to  himself. 
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eiilaTced  the  \)OTdeTB  ^^      ^   immediate  Kingdom,  and  he  chap.  n. 

broQg\ii  the  whole  i^^^^  ^^der  vassalage.     His  wars,  and 

those  of  his  three  suocesaoirB,  were,  it  should  be  remem- 

beredf  waged  mainly  ag^i^^t  the  Danes  settled  in  Britain. 

These  settlers  were  occaaionally  helped  by  their  brethren 

from  Denmark,  and,  far  more  commonly,  by  the  Danes  and 

the  Northmen  settled  in  Ireland;   but,   on  the  whole, 

foreign   inirasions  do  not  form  an  important  feature  in 

the  events  of  this  half-century.     The  war  began  by  the  Alliance  of 

Northumbrian  Danes  taking  the  part  of  a  defeated  candi-  with  the^ 

date  for  the  West-Saion  crown,^  who  did  not  scruple  to  i^»»®»- 

901-905. 

acoqpt  their  alliance  and  to   lead  them  to  plunder  and 
attempted  conquest  against  his  own  countrymen.   But  £ad- 
ward,  when  thus  put  on  the  defensive,  did  something  more 
than  merely  defend  the  Kingdom  which  he  had  received 
from  his  father.    With  the  help  of  his  sister  ^thelflsed,  Beoorer^ 
the  famous  Lady  of  the  Mercians,^  he  recovered  from  the  ^  i^*** 
Danish  yoke  the  whole  of  Mercia,  East-Anglia,  and  Essex,  -^^^^ 
and   the   brother  and  sister  secured  their  conquests   byfloHl. 
building  fortresses  in  all  directions.    By  the  English  popu-  ^^"^*  ' 
ktion  of  all  these  districts  Eadward  was  welcomed  as  a 
deliverer,   and  he  found  no   diflSculty  in  annexing  theAnnexn- 
hberated  provinces  to  his  own  Kingdom.     After  the  death  Mercia. 
of  ^thelflffid,  who  was  her  brother's  close  ally  rather  than  9'^' 
his  subject,  the  separate  existence  of  Mercia  came  to  an 
end.     Eadward  now  became,  what  no  West-Saxon  King  Eadward's 
had  been  before  him,  immediate  sovereign  of  all  England  extended 
south  of  the  Humber.     Having  thus  extended  his  imme-  ^^^^ 
diate  dominion  beyond  all  precedent,  he  was  able  to  ex- 
tend his  more  general  supremacy  equally  beyond  anything 


^  iElfired  was,  according  to  custom,  chosen  in  preference  to  the  sons  of 
his  elder  brother  ^thehred,  who  were  minors  at  the  time  of  their  father's 
death.  On  Alfred's  death  one  of  these  sons,  uSthelwald,  tried  to  obtain 
the  crown,  but  the  Witenagem<5t  elected  Eadward,  the  son  of  Mlhed,  ji 

*  She  was  daughter  of  i£lfred  and  widow  of  iEthelred,  Ealdorman  of  j 

the  Mercians,  who  died  in  912. 
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CHAP.  u.  possessed  by   his  predecessors.      The   princes  of  Wales, 

All  the  Northumberland^  Strathclyde^  and  Scotland^  all  submitted 

Briudn  ^  ^^^  ^y  ^  voluntary  act ;  '^  they  chose  him  to  father  and 

gubmit  to  lord.''    No  hostilities  with  either  Strathclyde  or  Scot- 

to  him. 

921-924.    land  are  spoken  of;  the  act  of  submission  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  the  free  consent  of  the  rulers  and  people 
Probable    of  those  countries.^     The  motive  to  such  an  act  is  doubt- 
their  vo-     l^^^s  to  be  found  in  a  dread  of  Eadward's  power^  combined 
lubu^on  ^^^  *  sense  of  the  necessity  of  his  position  as  the  general 
champion  of  Britain  against  the  Danes.     Scotland  and 
Strathclyde  had  suffered  as  much  from  Scandinavian  inva- 
sions as  England  had.     To  choose  the  West-Saxon  King^ 
as  their  over-lord  might  involve  some  national  humiliation^ 
but  it  was  better  to  receive  the  champion  of  Christendom  as 
a  suzerain  than  to  be  exposed  without  defence  to  the  incur- 
Kovelty     sions  of  the  heathen.     Eadward  thus  obtained  a  far  greater 
DeBs  ofhis  extent  of  dominion  than  had  been  held  by  Ecgberht  himself, 
positioii.     Ecgberht's  immediate  Kingdom  stopped  at  the  Thames^  and 
his  over-lordship  reached  only  to  the  Forth.     Eadward's 
immediate  Kingdom  reached  to  the  Humber^  and  his  over- 
lordship  extended  over  the  whole  island.     In  receiving  the 
submission  of  Wales  and  Northumberland  he  did  but  win 
back  what  his  father  had  lost;  but  the  submission  of  Scot* 
land  and  Strathclyde  was  something  wholly  new.     The 
Scots  had  recognized'  a  precarious  supremacy  in  the  old 
Northumbrian  Kings,  perhaps  a  supremacy  more  preea- 
nous  still  in  the  great  Frankish  Emperor.     But  their  sub- 
mission to  Wessex  was  wholly  new ;  they  had  bowed  to  an 
over-lord  at  York,  but  those  days  were  long  past,  and  they 
had  never  before  bowed  to  an  over-lord  at  Winchester. 
This  commendation  of  Scotland  to  the  West-Saxon  Sang  is 

'  Cbron.  934.  "  This  year  waa  Eadward  King  choten  to  father  cmA 
to  lord  of  the  Scots'  King  and  of  the  Scots,  and  of  Regnold  King  and  of  all 
Northumbrians,  and  eke  of  the  Strathclyde  Wealas'  King  and  of  all  Strath- 
clyde Wealas.** 
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aa  event  so  importaJ^  ^e  history  of  the  next  four  chap.  n.  j 

bundreA  yeare,  and  it  ^  ^   event  which  is  often  so  com-  Yaasalage  f 

pletely  misunderstood,  t"^^t  1  mugt  reserve  some  conside-  uumL 

ration  of  its  exact  bearing  for  my  next  Chapter.     It  is  9H-i3»«. 

enongh  to  tsay  here  that,  &om  this  time  to  the  fourteenth 

century^  the  vassalage  of  Scotland  was  an  essential  part 

ot  the  public  law  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.    No  doubt  many 

attempts  were  made  to  cast  off  the  dependent  relation 

which  had  been  voluntarily  incurred;  but  when  a  King  \ 

of  the  English  had  once  been  chosen  ''to  father  and  to 

lord/'  his  successors  never  willingly  gave  up  the  position 

which  had  thus  been  conferred  upon  them.     Whenever  the 

King  of  the  English  is  strong  enough^  he  always  appears  ! 

as  the  acknowledged  feudal  superior  of  the  King  of  Scots.  i 

Kenneth  acts  the  part  of  a  faithftd  vassal  to  Eadgar.      973* 

Eadward  the  Confessor^  like  his  nobler  namesakes  before 

and  after^  acts  as  superior  lord  and^  as  such^  transfers  the     1054* 

tributary  crown  from  an  usurper  to  the  lawful  heir.    When 

the  Norman  William  had  subdued  England^  he  claimed  and     107a.  ' 

received  the  homage  of  Scotland  as  one  of  the  undoubted 

rights  of  the  crown  which  he  had  won.     And  nothing  is  HomAge 

clearer  than  that  this  homage  was  paid^  not  only  for  Cum-  Scotland 

berland   or  Lothian^  but  for  the  true  Kingdom   of  the  P'^^P®""- 

Celtic  Picts  and  Scots.     In   the  days  of  Eadward  and 

^thelstan^  Lothian  was  still  English  or  Danish^  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland^  and  the 

submission  of  Strathclyde  was  the  separate  act  of  another 

perfectly  independent  priuce.     The  facts  are  undoubted; 

they  are  plain  matters  of  history,  which  ought  never  to  be 

looked  at  through  the  medium  of  provincial   prejudice. 

The  vassalage  of  Scotland  to  England  is  as  certain  as  the 

earlier  vassalage  of  Mercia  to  Wessex;  but,  for  the  last 

hundred  and  sixty  years,  the  two  facts  have  been  of  ex- 
actly the  same  practical  importance. 
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CHAP.  n. 


Beign  of 

^thelston, 

935-940. 

926. 


Benewal 
of  homage 
by  the 
YMflal 
Kings. 
926. 


933- 


Battle  of 

Bninan- 

burh. 

937. 


§  5.  Imperial  SovereigrUy  of  the  West- Saxon  Kings  of  the 

English,    924-975. 

Eadward  the  Elder  then  was  the  first  prince  who  could 
really  claim  to  be  King  of  the  English  and  Lord  of  the 
Isle  of  Britain.  His  son  ^thelstan  added  the  finishing* 
stroke  to  the  work  of  his  father^  by  first  making  North- 
hnmberland  an  integral  portion  of  the  realm.  He  thus 
became  immediate  King  of  all  the  Teutonic  races  in 
Britain^  and  superior  Lord  of  all  the  Celtic  principalities. 
In  his  second  year^  all  the  vassal  princes^  Welsh  and  Scot- 
tish^ and  a  solitary  Northumbrian  chief  who  still  retained 
some  sort  of  dependent  royalty/  renewed  their  homage. 
It  is  expressly  mentioned  that  they  renounced  all  idolatry  ; 
many  of  the  Danes  no  doubt  still  clave  to  their  ancient 
worship.  But  ^thelstan  had  to  fight  to  retain  the  empire 
which  his  father  had  won.  Neither  Danes^  Welsh,  nor 
Scots  were  very  faithftil  vassals,  but  the  power  of  the  King 
of  the  English  was  too  much  for  them  all.  Scotland  was 
ravaged  by  land  and  sea ;  Wales  was  constrained  not  only 
to  homage  but  to  tribute;  at  last  the  rebellious  Danes 
and  their  kinsmen  from  Ireland  who  came  to  their  help, 
together  with  Constantine  of  Scotland  and  Owen  of  Strath- 
Clyde,  who  did  not  scruple  to  league  themselves  with  the 
heathen  barbarians,  were  all  overthrown  by  ^thelstan  and 
his  brother  Eadmund  in  the  glorious  fight  of  Brunanburh. 
That  fight,  looked  on  at  the  time  as  the  hardest  victory  that 
Angles  and  Saxons  had  ever  won,  still  lives  in  the  earliest 
and  noblest  of  those  national  lays  with  which  the  Chro- 
nicles, especially  at  this  period,^  relieve  the  direct  course 

'  Ealdred  the  son  of  Ealdwulf,  Lord  of  Bamborough.  His  father  had 
been  among  the  chiefs  wlio  did  homage  to  Eadward  in  924.  We  shall  hear 
of  his  descendants  in  a  later  chapter. 

'  See  Earle,  p.  xix.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  prose  entries  in 
the  Chronicles  for  this  important  reign  are  so  meagre.    On  the  other  hand. 
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of  thdr  prose  narrati^®*    ^^e  reign  of  this  great  prince  is  chap.  n. 
sbo  /ematkBiAe  for  tb©  *^lilliant  position  which  England  Foreign 
now  held  with  regard  to  foreign  countries.     Contrary  to  of  ^Ethel- 
the  nsoal  costom  of  English  Kings,  ^thelstan,  himself"**"^ 
childless,  systematically  formed  family  connexions  with  the 
chief  powers  of  Europe.     His  numerous  sisters  were  mar-  [MMrriiige, 
ried  to  a  crowd  of  princes,  ranging  in  dignity  from  Sihtric,  ^^^' 
the  momentary  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  to  Otto,  who  Otto  King, 
placed  his  English  wife  on  the  throne  of  the  East-Franks  and  Emperor, 
who  lived  to  be  the  restorer  of  the  Roman  Empire.^    With  ^'^ 
some  degtee  of  exaggeration  of  the  real  facts,  the  court  of 
"  glorious  iBthelstan  '^  is  painted  to  us  as  the  common  re- 
fuge of  oppressed  princes  and  as  the  school  where  the  scions 
of  royalty  learned  the  lessons  which  befitted  Kings  and 
warriors.     But,  putting  aside  glories  which  are  at  least 
partly  fabulous,  it  is  certain  that  the  reign  of  ^thelstan 
was  a  time  of  vigorous  government  and  successful  warfare 
at  home,  and  that  in  his  days  England  had  an  unusual 
amount  of  connexion  with  foreign  countries  and  enjoyed 
an  unusual  amount  of  consideration  among  them.""    The 
reigns  of  his  two  younger  brothers,  Eadmund  the  Mag-  Beigns  of 

Eiftdmund 

nifieoit  and  Eadred  the  Excellent,^  form  a  continuation  of  and  £ad- 
the  same  tale.    The  Northumbrian  Danes  were  constantly  ^^^55. 
revolting,  constantly  setting  up  Kings  of  their  own,  and 
they  were  as  constantly  brought  back  to  submission  by 

WilHam  of  Malmesbury  has  evidently  worked  out  the  life  of  ^thelstan 
with  unusual  care,  seemingly  from  lost  sources,  and,  amidst  a  g^at  deal  of 
fable,  we  recover  some  truth. 

*  Widukind  (i.  37)  calls  Eadgyth  sister  of  "  Adalstanus"  and  daughter 
of  *'  EthminKius  Rex  Anglorum."  Oar  English  names  are  constantly  con- 
founded by  foreign  writers,  but  it  is  curious  to  see  Grimm's  Law  accurately 
followed  in  translating  their  consonants  into  High-Dutch. 

'  I  shall  have  to  speak  again  of  the  foreign  policy  of  JBthelstan  in  my 
Chapter  on  the  Early  History  of  Normandy. 

'  Florence  has  some  special  epithet  for  each  of  the  conquering  Kings 
of  this  period — Eadward  is  "  invictissimus,"  i^thelHtan  "  strenuus  et 
glorioeuB,"  Eadmund  **magnificus,"  Eadred  "egregius"  Eadgar  "paci- 
ficus." 
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Finnl  sub- 
miasion  of 
Nortlium- 
berlaod. 
954- 

Final  re- 
covery of 
the  Five 
Boroughs. 
941. 

Period  of 
friendly 
reUtioDB 
with  Scot- 
land. 
937-1000. 


Gnnt  of 
Cumber- 
land to 
Malcolm. 

945. 


946. 


the  superior  power  of  the  Emperor  ^  of  Britain.    At  last, 
under  Eadred,  the  rebellious  land  was  finally  subdued^  the 
last  phantom  of  Northumbrian  royalty  vanished,  and  the 
Kingdom  beyond  the  Humber  was  for  the  future  ruled 
by  an  Ealdorman  or  Earl  of  the   King's  appointment. 
Another  suooess,  hardly  less  valuable,  was  the  final  re- 
covery of  the  Five  Boroughs  by  Eadmund ;  a  poetical  entry 
in  the  Chronicles  vividly  paints  the  delight  of  their  English 
inhabitants  at  their  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  their  hea- 
then masters.'    The  relations  of  Scotland  to  the  suzerain 
power  seem,  after  the  great  defeat  of  Brunanburh,  to  have 
remained  friendly  for  many  years.     Several  Scottish  Sangs 
in  succession  had  the  wisdom  to  avoid  following  the  suicidal 
policy  of  Constantine.    Indeed  the  Scottish  King  Malcolm 
received  a  considerable  extension  of  territory  at  the  hands 
of  Eadmund.    The  Kingdom  of  Strathclyde  was  conquered 
and  abolished,  and  the  greater  part  of  it,  Cumberland, 
Galloway,  and  other  districts,  were  granted  by  Eadmund 
to  Malcolm  on  the  usual  tenure  of  fiiithfrd  service  in  war.^ 
This  principality  remained  for  a  long  time  the  apanage  of 
the  heirs-apparent  of  the  Scottish  crown,  much  as  Kent 
had  been  to  Wessex  in  the  days  of  Ecgberht  and  ^thel- 
wulf.    That  the  Scots  renewed  their  oaths  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Eadred  is  no  proof  of  hostile  feelings  on  either 
side ;  it  was  merely  an  usual  and  necessary  precaution  at 

^  The  Imperial  character  of  the  Engliah  royalty  at  thia  time  wUi  b 
spoken  of  more  largely  in  the  next  Chapter. 

'  Leicester  (Chron.  918),  Stamford  (921),  and  Nottingham  (924)  were  all 
in  possession  of  Eadward,  who  built  fortresses  at  the  latter  two.  PeriiapB 
they  had  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Northumbrians  in  941,  but  the  words 
of  the  Chronicles  may  lead  us  to  think  that  Eadward  accepted  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Confederation  and  built  forts  to  keep  the  towns  finom  rebellion, 
without  interfering  with  their  internal  adminlBtration.  A  Danish  civic 
aristocracy  may  therefore  haye  existed  down  to  the  deliverance  by 
Eadmund,  holding  the  former  English  inhabitants  in  more  or  less  of 
subjection. 

'  See  Palgrave,  ii.  p.  oocxzvii.  I  shall  enlarge  on  this  grant  in  my  next 
Chapter. 
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^    ^   o»^  \Xl  T^y>^  ^Sn,  doubly  necessary  when   chap.  n. 

fte  ^^*^^o^  ^      ftD»\\^     ^^lion.     The  work  begun  by 

*Auia^^         t>o^  ^  g^^     ^cscomplished.     The   King  of 

IfigbeAt  ^   ^o^^        f  t\v         ^    step  by  step  into  the  ac- 

t&e  WcBt-S^  -^tt^g   ^  ^^  ^     English  and   Emperor  of  the 

lmo^\tidged-      ^       A    ^   ^    txow  came  when  it  seemed  for 

Ue  ot  ^^^?^^i,  tV^a*  ^^^V  was  at  once  to  be  undone  in 

a  moment     ^^^  ^^d  ^Otjie  of  the  English  Empire.     For 

\\ie  ^ery  ^^^^^^^e^  ^^  Mereia  were  again  divided.     The 

^  «   .-L^    tiei^  ^ign  are   recorded  with  a  singular 

£    contTftdiction/   and  the  voice  to   which   we 

Id   liave   listened  with  undoubting  confidence  is  all 

i_  ^   ^i^«f  2     But,   as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  the  two  Succeerion 

but    suem.        ^      ^  *  ofEadwiir 

^oans  »o^^  ^^  Eadmund  succeeded  their  uncle  Eadred^  in  Wessez 
the  elder,  Eadwig,  reigning  in  Wessex  as  superior  lord,  ^^^^ 
wiiiie  the  younger,  Eadgar,  reigned  as  under- King  north  955* 
of  the    Thames.    From  the  stirring  tale  of  an  Empire 
saved,  <x>iifiolidated,  and  defended  by  the  unwearied  efforts 
of  six   ^vise  and  valiant  monarchs,^  we  turn  to  find  our- 
selves involved  in  the  thick  of  an  ecclesiastical  controversy. 
Dunstan^  a  name  known  to  too  many  readers  only  as  the  Dunstan. 
subject  of  one  of  the  silliest  of  monastic  legends,  stands 
forth  as  the  leading  man  in  both  Church  and  State.     As  Character 
the  minister  of  Eadred  and  of  Eadgar,  as  the  Jehoiada  or  Lu^, 
Seneca  who  watched  over  the  still  harmless  childhood  of 
Vhe  Becond  ^thelred,  Dunstan  is  entitled  to  lasting  and 
honourable  renown.    The  ecclesiastical  changes  which  were 
promoted  by  him,  perhaps  still  more  by  contemporary  Pre- 
lates lik®  O^  of  Canterbury  and  ^thelwald  of  Winchester, 
are  of  a  more  doubtful  character.    To  bring  back  the  monks 

1  qq  the  wbole  reign  of  Eadwig,  see  Mr.  Allen's  Eissay  attached  to  his 
work  on  the  Boyal  Prerogatiye. 
I  %  The  entries  in  the  Chronicles  just  at  this  time  are  singularly  meagre. 

1  Badred  had  perhaps  but  little  personal  share  in  the  militaiy  successes 
\  Vqb  reigo  ;  but,  if  so,  he  deserves  none  the  less  credit  for  the  choice  of 
efficient  instruments  to  carry  out  a  wise  and  vigorous  policy. 
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CHAP.  n.  to  the  observance  of  their  rule,  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  aecolar  clergy,  often,  no  doubt,  ignorant  and  worthless 
enough,  were  thoroughly  praiseworthy  undertakings.    Bat 
the  complete  prohibition  of  clerical  marriage,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  regulars  for  seculars  in  many  of  the  cathedral 
and  other  chief  churches  of  England,  were  certainly  the 
works  of  a  zeal  which  had  far  outrun  discretion.     And 
they  had  the  eflTect  of  dividing  the  nation  into  two  parties, 
and  of  producing  an  amount  of  mutual  hostility  which 
might  well  have  led  to  even  greater  evils  than  it  did 
lead   to.     The   whole  of  the   short  reign  of  Eadwig   is 
shrouded  in  mystery;   but  it  is  dear  that  he  was  the 
enemy  of  Dunstan,  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  the  enemy 
of  the  monks  generally,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the 
vigorous  opponent  of  the  policy  which  strove  everywhere 
95^-      to  substitute  monks  for  secular  canons.    The  banishment 
of  Dunstan,  combined  with  an  uncanonical  marriage,  seems 
to  have  roused  popular  feeling  against  a  prince  on  whose 
real  merits  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  pronounce  a  judge- 
ment.   The  Mercians  chose  their  under-King  Eadgar  King 
in  his  own  right,  and  in  his  separate  dominions  Dunstan 
was  recalled  and  his  policy  vigorously  carried  out.     The 
death  of  Eadwig  soon  followed,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Empire  of  all  Britain  were  again  reunited  under 
the  sceptre  of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful.     His  reign  of  seven- 
teen years  is  a  period  of  almost  unbroken  peace ;  we  hear, 
almost  unavoidably,  of  wars  with  the  Welsh,  of  moment 
enough  to  be  recorded  by  Welsh  chroniclers,  but  which 
the  English  writers  pass  by.^     Of  Danish  invasions  we 
966.      hear   nothing  for  certain;   but  Westmoreland  was  once 
ravaged,  seemingly  by  Eadgar's  orders,*  and  we  hear  also 

*  See  Brut  y  lywyaogion,  a.  965.     With  this  seems  to  be  connected  the 
&mous  story  of  the  tribute  of  wolves  in  WiUiwn  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  155. 

An  Irish  campaign  and  victory  of  Eadgar  (see  the  spurious  charter  of 
964,  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  404)  seem  very  apocryphal. 

*  Chron.  966. 


Eadgar 
chosen 
Elinff  of 
the  Mer- 
cians. 

957- 

Eadgar 
succeeds 
to  the 
whole 
Kingdom. 

958-975. 


I 

i 


BBIOK  OF  EADOAB. 

the    IbI  'y  ^^  ^  portion  of  Eadgar'a  own  Kingdom, 

biddinp.  '^''^et,  being  treated  in  the  like  way  at  his 
distufjj^  ^^  '*"*'  ^**'**  point  to  some  local  revolte  or 
Boegj^  ^  '  With  these  exceptions,  weapons  of  war 
taiaicoa  f  ^^  ^^og  useless  throughout  the  English  do- 
in.  titicee  d  *  *''^*  which,  short  as  it  seems  to  na,  was 
if"  Enrfwj  *  Wonderfully  long  interval  of  repose.  Bat 
^*^Sar  Jit  **'*^  hong:  meless,  it  at  least  did  not  rest. 
*'*''    *  deet  '^Bd,    knew   how  to   gnard  his  Empire, 

■n5  which  a  ^^  yearly  sailed  ronnd  the  whole  island, 
Scient  safea„  **  oarri^  ^^^  King  in  person,  was  a  snf- 
^o  W^t-Sa  "^  of  Britain  against  foreign  foes.  And 
^y  fdt  bv  /I*  fei»P®'°''  ^^^  "*^*  '"^  supremacy  so 
Saion  B  *lio    rac«»  of  tlio  island  as  the  one  West- 

^rian  sw  rA^    ^««iixH*  ^liom  no  Scottish  or  Northom- 

neth  of  slfi******  «"*'*'■  *"  *""  **^  *™"'''  ^'''^  ^*°' 
wiian^  Iteadg**  "**  ****  S°°^  terms,  and,  according 
""*  rtatoa^j^  |je  increased  his  dominions  hy  a  most 
""Portant  grant  ^^  territory.'  To  the  Danes  of  Northum- 
^mi  he  waa  ^^j^^iottS  to  show  that  he  had  no  mind  to 
***"  with  theox  a^„  -with  a  conquered  people,  and  that  he 
'sniembered  thei^  gei-vices  in  helping  to  raise  him  to  the 
^'''wn.*  In  his  leeislation  he  takes  care  to  assert  their 
I^rfect  equality-  ■^^itb  t^**  English  and  their  right  to  be 
governed  only  "fc^y  laws  of  their  own  choosing.^  He  de- 
^gtted  in  pom»,  aiid  splendour,  and  there  seems  no 
'fiason  to  'iovx\>*.  fU©  historic  truth  of  the  tale  of  that 
*Mnotis  pagean*  -  ■v^liicb  the  Emperor  of  Britain  was 
*  Witli  rtgi«i  t^  —^  ^  tb«  Chronicles  witueai  to  the  fiMt;  Hsniy  of 
^■atnigyloo  (W.  ^  ^''s'a.)  go"*"'*"  '*'  jn«lioB ;  i*  "»■  done  "qui» 
joim  rtigsji.  V**-^^"-  J*  xco0^  °*  WendoTOT  (i.  4U)  knom  «U  about  it, 
^  "J*  it  •"■  Iw**"*"    -  j.^  men  of  n>«iet  plundered  oertain  merohuti  of 

OMtlraC^'^  *Sfc  _*  1»*W"  "  ■MTOtmdod  with  • 


Hliefieo- 
mac;  over 


'^^?^.'-^ 


,  tar  "n  Aj^>endii. 

,yvtM»i>l«  ooaJeotDM.    Hirt.  of  KngUnil,  i.  rfj. 
,,-p«'*  ^"»  «nd  Inrtitntoi,  1. 37a,  Sohnid,  p.  (93. 
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CHAP.  iL   rowed  on  the  Dee  hy  eight  vassal  Kings.^     But  if  the 

tale  were  only  a  symbolical  expression^  it  woold  still  be 

a  most  true  and  speaking  symbol  of  the  days  of  the 

greatest  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  West-Saxon  Empire. 

He  en-       Under  Eadgar  too  England  held  a  high  place  in  the  esti- 

interooune  mation  of  foreign  lands^  and  intercourse  with  them^  com* 

—  •XL 

foroiffn       mercial  and  otherwise^  was  sedulously  promoted  by  an  en- 
countries,   lightened  prince.^     In  ecclesiastical  matters  the  policy  of 
Dunstan  was  vigorously  carried  out.    This  fact  may  per- 
haps have  won  for  Eadgar  more  than  his  due  share  of 
praise  at  the  hands  of  monastic  writers.     But  exa^^ra- 
tion  itself  cannot  obscure  the  real  glory  of  such  a  reign 
as  hifl.^ 
B«ffnof         But  with  Eadgar  the   glory  of  England  sank.     The 
the  Martyr.  1^61^  of  his  elder  SOU  Eadward  was  short  and  troubled, 
975-979*    and  the  young  prince  himself  died  by  violence,  most  pro- 
bably by  the  intrigues  of  an  ambitious  step-mothen     His 
Reign  of    brother  ^thelred  succeeded,  a  child,  and  one  who  would 
the  Un-      l^^o  been  happy  if  he  had  always  remained  a  child.     In 
^!!^tf%tfi    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Danish  invasions  began  again,  in  a  new  form 
and  with  a  more  terrible  effect  than  ever.     In  his  time 
too  begins   that  direct  and  intimate  connexion  between 
English  and  Norman  history  which  shows  that  we  are 
now  approaching  the  days  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
that  we  have  now  reached  the  first  links  in  the  chain  of 
its  direct  causes.     The  reign  of  ^thelred  will  therefore 

^  The  best  of  all  authoritieB,  the  Chronicles,  bear  witness  to  the  meeting 
of  Eadgar  with  six  Kings  at  Chester,  where  they  renewed  their  homage  to 
him.  Florence,  the  authority  neit  in  value,  raises  the  number  to  eight, 
giTCS  their  names  (Kenneth  of  Scotland,  Malcolm  of  Cumberland,  Macous 
of  the  Isles,  and  five  Welsh  princes),  and  describes  the  ceremony  on 
the  Dee. 

'  In  the  ballad  in  the  Chronicles  (958)  the  only  fault  found  with  Eadgar 
is  his  fondness  for  foreigners)  who  are  said  to  have  corrupted  the  morals  of 
the  English  in  divers  ways. 

'  The  scandalous  stories  told  of  Eadgar's  private  life,  are,  with  one  ex« 
oeption,  that  of  the  abduction  of  the  nun  Wulfthryth,  mere  romances,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  authority. 


979>ioi6. 


RECAPITULATION. 


olum  a  somewhat  fbUer  treatmeat  than  i 
UnuDaiy  sketcli. 


:  of  a  pre-   ohap.  ii. 


We  have  thas  traced  oat  the  steps  by  which  the  West-  Bscaiutu- 
Saxon  Kings,  irom  Ecgberht  onwards,  founded  that  King- 
dom of  England  which  one  conquest  was  to  hand  over 
to  the  King  of  the  Danes  and  another  conqaest  to  the 
Duke  of  the  Normans,  but  which  was  never  again  to  be 
permanently  divided,  and  which  each  conquest  only  served 
to  unite  more  firmly.  We  have  seen  also  how,  along 
with  the  consolidation  of  their  Teutonic  Kingdom,  the 
same  West-Saxon  princes  obtained  a  more  extended  and 
more  precarious  Empire  over  their  Celtic  neighbours.  The 
later  &te  of  its  various  portions  has  been  widely  dif- 
ferent. In  Cumberland  no  sign  is  left,  and  in  Cornwall 
not  many,  that  the  dominion  of  the  English  King  was 
once  that  of  an  external  over-lord  and  not  that  of  an 
uuinediate  sovereign.  On  Wales  the  English  dominion  Union  of 
has  been   pressed  closer  and  closer,  till  all  political  and  ' 

civil  distinctions  between  Wales  and  England  have  been      ij^s. 
wiped  oat,  though  the  ancient   language,  imd   with  it     1830.] 
a  distinct   provincial   feeling,   still   remains.      Scotland,  of  Scot- 
sfter  various  fluctuatioDs,  at  last  won  complete  indepen-     .'^ 
denee  of  the  English  over-lord,  and  was  finally  united     1707.J 
with  England  on  equal  terms  as  an  independent  King- 
dom.    Strange  to  say^  the  little  realm  of  Maccus  is  the  H*a  iliU 
only  part  of  the   Empire  of  Eadgar  which  is   not  now 
thoroughly  fused  into  the  general  mass  of  the  United 
^ngdom.'     But  different  as  has  been  tbe  later  fate  of 
the  various  portions  of  the  dominions  of  Eadgar,  his  Teu- 

'  Ai  long  u  Usn  ret^ned  Ha  Mparata  Kings  or  even  Loida,  it  was 
rtrictl;  in  tba  mme  poaition  in  which  it  wtu  in  the  dftya  of  Eadgsr. 
Even  now,  w  retaining  it«  own  Legislature  uid  Dot  being  ra}a«aented  in 
the  Iinperiil  PuUMnent,  it  i«  &  dependencj  of  the  Britiih  Crown,  like  the 
C^Mnnel  hlsndi,  not  an  integral  part  of  tbe  United  Kingdom,  like  GngUnd, 
^<!°ti*nd,  Walei,  aitd  Ireland. 
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CHAP.  n.  tonic  Kingdom  and  his  Celtic  Empire  both  passed  nearly 
untouched  into  the  hands  of  the  Norman  Conqueror.  In 
another  preliminary  Chapter  I  must  attempt  a  general 
picture  of  the  condition  and  constitution  of  the  King- 
dom and  Empire  thus  transferred.  I  must  then  give 
some  account  of  the  history  of  Normandy  up  to  the 
point  which  I  have  now  reached  in  the  history  of  Eng« 
land.  I  shall  then  be  prepared  to  go  on  with  the  more 
detailed  history  of  the  Norman  Conquest  itself  and  of  the 
causes  which  immediately  led  to  it^  b^^inning  with  the 
reign  of  iEthelred  the  Second. 


CHAPTER  III. 


'  t^ASTj 


'Jtxjtion  of  England  ik  tub  tentu 
■4sl>    bl3vbnth  cbntumbs.' 


rBAVH^ 
Bent  Pi""  ^"teDtion  whatever  of  enteringj  in  the  pre- 
detaUa  of  ^j-      into   any  examination  of  the   minute 

the  oanim      ^^*iv  Eng^'^*^  '^&"'  antiquities,  still  less  into 


llSLTe   I 


.   ^^    to   ■wliich  many  points  relating  to  them 
of  *li        ■  '^^-         I     ■wish  merely  to  give  such  a  sketeh 
*  political     oondLition  of  England,  at  the  time  when 

i^  "ot,  in  ttjj^  *-Ti»pt*''-  ^y  oUim  to  the  «»in«  origiiuili^  which  I 
*^  *  ""ij  fcirty  ol^^ J  j„  th»  narratiTe  p«rt«  of  this  history.  llieMrly 
P»Ute«l  ul  lepl  ^:(^.-^^tio*  of  England  have  bean  tmtod  of  by  lo  many 
^""nent  viiten  tl>^^  there  U  re*"?  li"'*  ""ore  to  b«  done  than  to  teat  tbor 
oiDenDt  viowi  by  li)^  ,    ndtt'^^  "^  inherent  probability  and  of  dooomentary 

••Weiice,  and  to  ^^,__4J  ■^pbic*'  ^"^  ****  ''*■'  claim  to  adoption.  Among 
•Wy  other  woAb  t,,^  BtnD<^  o*"*  oonapionouily,  Kr  Fnad*  Palgiave'a  Hii> 
twy  of  tha  £DgU4k  %:^at3iaon^°^^  "^  '*'■  ^"^'''b''  3<«oiib  in  Englaod. 
My  i*»defs  wUl  (»«U;y  BOO  tb»'  ^  '"*"  learned  much  from  both,  bat  that  I 
••nnot  oall  aywlr  ^^^  onre«°*^™^  follower  of  mthor.  Another  most  im- 
Pwtaat  work  i«  t>»-  K«inl»*'*^  Schmid'a  DU  Gattu  der  AngdmA*m  (md 
«"1-  Lmpiij.  i8sB>.  "  Tho  mo**  »»!'>»'>'•  part  is  the  Antiquarian  Glo«a»7, 
fte  principal  "ti^i^  ^  wbi<^  ■"""  "n*"  ""J"  °°  ^^°  '°°^  important 
■objeota  mggorto^  ^  j^o  Old-Engliab  Lawa,  anpported  by  Oie  moat  Uriah 
•n»y  of  "■feran^^i^T'  ^vory  ''"*«'•  O"  *•"  whole.  I  think  1  (hall  b« 
oomioonl;  found  rr,  'niniz  the  same  constitutional  Tiewa  aa  Hr.  Kemble, 

•xoapt  on  the  pf:»i^/^^    .        /«»f^  oharacter  of  the  Old-EDglieh  monarchy, 
;^«ep«*o''*  *»-l^j    "Vr,     jteioWe  haa  Tather  unaccountably  alurred  o»er. 
itself  with  other  rtudiea  of  mine, 
-[  lisTe  thought  out  more  thoroughly  for  myaeU 


i.  f«h.„  ^  ^^iicb  .-*>  ^*C-  ».. 

«l^i^^*"         ''*"«W»>'^  Pi'graTe.  with  hie  charMteriatio  onion  of 
^^^T^^^y*^      ^''.    ^a^^r-  "M  the  fint  to  call  Attention  to  the  anh- 
»  tad   i**^  lib*'  manj'  of  big  viewa  on  the  matter  «eem  to  me 


^; 


X, 
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THB   ANCIENT  ENGLISH   CONSTITUTION. 


The  Old- 
English 
constitu- 
tion sur- 
viyed  the 
Norman 


CHAP.  m.  England  and  Normandy  began  to  influence  each  other's 
affidrs^  as  may  make  the  narrative  of  their  mutoal  inter- 
course intelligible.  What  the  constitution  was  under 
Eadgar^  that  it  remained  under  William.  This  assertion 
must  be  taken  with  all  the  practical  drawbacks  which  are 
involved  in  the  forcible  transfer  of  the  Crown  to  a  foreign 

onques  ^yj^^sty,  and  in  the  division  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  Kingdom  among  the  followers  of  the  foreign 
King.  But  the  constitution  remained  the  same ;  the  laws^ 
with  a  few  changes  in  detail^  remained  the  same;  the 
language  of  public  documents  remained  the  same.  The 
powers  which  were  vested  in  King  William  and  his  Witan 
remained  constitutionally  the  same  as  those  which  had 
been  vested  in  King  Eadgar  and  his  Witan  a  hundred 
years  before.  The  change  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
country^  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  national  and  local 
administration^  the  change  in  the  relation  of  the  Kingdom 
to  foreign  lands^  were  changes  as  great  as  words  can  ex- 
press. The  practical  effect  of  these  changes  was  a  vast 
increase  of  the  royal  power^  and  the  introduction  of  wholly 
new  relations  between  the  King  and  every  class  of  his 
subjects.  But  formal  constitutional  change  there  was 
none.  I  cannot  too  often  repeat^  for  the  saying  is  the 
very  summing  up  of  the  whole  history^  that  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  not  the  wiping  out  of  the  constitution^  the 
laws^  the  language^  the  national  life  of  Englishmen.  The 
changes  which  distinguish  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 

^te  oTthe  ^^^^"^  fr<^^  ^^®  tenth  and  eleventh  are  not  owing  to 
Conquest,  any  one  cause.  Many  of  them  are  merely  the  natural 
results  of  altered  circumstances.  Many  of  them  are  the 
work  of  lawgivers  legislating  for  a  new  state  of  thing^^ 
and^  in  not  a  few  cases^  confirming  or  restoring  ancient 
English  institutions  under  foreign  names.  Many  of  them 
are  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers  whose  minds  were  full 
of  theories  of  law  wholly  alien  to  the  principles  of  ancient 


The 
changes 
immedi- 
ately fol- 
lowing on 
the  Con- 
quest prac 
tical,  not 
fonnal. 


Various 
causes  of 
the  ulti- 
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V  \  iuii^^^^^^^^^*        A31    ^liese  changes  were  in  some  chap,  hi, 
+Vi  ultii*^^  resiil-ts    o:f    t^faie  Conquest.     Some  of  them 
^      rtttatty  caused  l>y  iixa,^   event;  others  were  hastened 
^  .     5ttt  of  very  few  indeed  was  it  the  direct  and  im- 

'\  caii^*    '^^  Sx^^lisk   Kingship  gradually  changed  Chaoge  in 


^  ^jjjgship  of  tli.e  old.  Teutonic  t3rpe  into  a  Kingship  ^rdiy  ^'^ 
^^^  Ifttcr  mediceval  -type.  The  change  began  before  ^^f 
^*        _«-*    ConciTiest  s     iti    'was  hastened  by  the  Norman  tonic  to 

♦liP  Tfotil^^^^  /^  '  \  i^       X.      the  later 

\flf  •  |>ut  it  ^w^SLs    xioti    completed  till  long  after  the  medi»v»l 
Co^^     ^x^quest.       SiicIl    a  change  was  not,  and  could  *^^* 
Horfl***       ^^ork  o£  one    xdbji  or  of  one  generation.    But 
^^^        'i-    c^^  ^^^  said   iio  be  the  work  of  one  man,  so  far  The 
80  6r  *^  one  xn&n  "wlao  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  ^r^Si, 

gg  tlere  ^  .,^^^01.  ^wlio   gatliered  up  detached  and  incoherent  ^*   ^ 


^orltjOtt®^    ^^   oxie    consistent  system,  that  man  was  nottoperfeo- 
elcmeii^  ^   -ji'onxiaiidy,  "bnt  Henry  of  Anjou,  Henry^the 

"VTiBift^^^  Second. 


^- 


Origin  of  the  Old-English  Kingship. 


^  liv^as  the  nature,  and  what  was  the  origin,  of  Question 

^      .      \iip>  '^^^^  ^®  election — ^the  constrained  and§Iripnand 
t\xat  ^^^^ection,  but  still  the  election— of  the  Witan  of  °*^^';j^?f^^ 
■on^     ,4  did,  on  Midwinter-day,  eight  hundred  years  Engliah 
^         •.^rust  to  William,  Duke  of  the  Normans — ^from  ^^ 

^         day  fo^"*^  William,  King  of  the  EngUsh  ?    That 
*^**  ^'oix  transferred  to  him  the  same  internal  power  over 
^  •     o^ro^  Kingdom,  the  same  external   power  over  the 
jident  Kingdoms,  which   had  been  held  by  Eadgar 
J  ^thelred,  and  which  an  earlier  forced  election  of  a 
f  reiff^  conqueror  had  transferred  to  the  hands  of  Cnut  the 
T>ane.    We  have  already  traced  the  course  of  the  events  Recapitu- 
\yy  which  those  powers,  internal  and  external,  grew  up.  the  growth 
riVo  Saxon  chiefs,  Ealdarmen  or  Hereiogany  formed  a  settle^  °^  Weasex. 
ment  on  the  south  coast  of  Britain.     After  some  years  of 
(successful  warfare,  they  assumed  the  kingly  title  over  their      519- 
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oHAP.  m.  own  tiibe.^  One  of  their  suoceesors  incorporated  some  of 
823-828.  the  other  Teutonic  Kingdoms  with  bis  own  realm^  and 
obtained  an  external  suzerainty  over  all  the  other  Teutons 
in  the  island  and  over  a  portion  of  the  Celts.  A  series  of 
S7S-9.')4«  his  successors^  after  long  struggles^  incorporated  all  the 
Teutonic  states  into  one  Kingdom^  and  obtained  an  ex- 
ternal Empire  over  all  the  Celtic  states.  The  Ealdorman 
of  the  Gewissas  thus  gradually  grew  into  the  King  of  the 
West-Saxons^  the  King  of  the  Saxons^^  the  King  of  the 
English^  the  Emperor  of  all  Britain.  The  external  aspect 
of  this  process^  the  dates  of  its  several  stages^  I  have 
already  marked.  I  must  now  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the 
real  origin  and  nature  of  the  various  powers  implied  in 
those  different  descriptions  of  the  ruler.  Each  stage  marks 
an  advance  in  the  extent  of  tenitorial  dominion;  each 
stage  marks  also  an  advance  in  the  amount  of  political 
authority  enjoyed  by  the  sovereign. 

Modem  In  following  up  these  researches  into  our  earliest  political 

political 

oontrover-  antiquities  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cast  away  all  recol- 
STthe  ^  lections  of  modem  political  controversies.  Time  was  when 
question,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  liberties  was  held  to  depend  on  the 
exact  nature  of  the  entry  made  by  William  the  Bastard. 
Time  was  when  supporters  and  opponents  of  Parliamentary 
Beform  thought  to  strengthen  their  several  positions  by 
opposite  theories  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Witenagemot. 
To  this  day  a  popular  orator  will  sometimes  think  that  he 
adds  point  to  a  declamation  by  bringing  in  Saxon  Alfred  as 
the  author  of  Trial  by  Jury,  perhaps  of  every  other  privilege 
which  other  lands  are  held  either  not  to  possess  or  to  have 

^  The  exact  import  of  thiB  change  will  be  presently  explained. 

*  "  Bex  Saxonum  **  is  a  title  often  used  by  Alfred.    It  is  clear  that  he 
was  more  than  King  of  the  West-Saxons,  less  than  King  of  the  English.  \ 

His  dominions  included  the  vast  majority  of  the  Saxon  districts  of  Eng- 
land, and  very  little  of  the  purely  Anglian.  '*  Bex  Saxonum "  therefore 
was  his  most  appropriate  description. 
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;Cf^.c  4r^^^Vx\  v^  notion  of  this  kind  muflt  be  chap.  m. 


fenowei^    ^^5'.  ^^   ^^^    fairly  and  impartially  learn 
^"i^^^j^^^  s  ft^^^^    Tentonic  fore&thers  really 


-   -^1C         -^ft   ^^,^^    certainly  need  not  shrink 
w«»»  T^^       x^fS*     ^Vft  Yv^"^^   '"^  indeed  find   that   thel%epre- 
tern  ^^   ^^w^  <>*  \.   ^^^et«enth  or  of  the  seventeenth  T^^ 
ifliAA«y^^    t,rO^^      ^^^  ready  made  in  the  keels  oi^^ 
oentaoi  ^^  -0.ot«^    ^^  will  not  even  find  that  they  ^ons  not 
Eengeat  •^^^^^  ^tfect  form  in  the  Imperial  Witena-  SoW  for 
«pyMeA  ^.^^^gjir  ^^^  Peaceful,     He  wiU  not  find  the  ^,^]^ 
gemot  o«    ^^^^^yity  verted  in  a  Kepresentative  Assembly 
i^FiBiaxi         ^^  ehire  and  borough  sends  the  men  of  its 
.  -ri^  ^ill  not  find  a  King  the  freedom  of  whose 

^        /      |.  ^^ee  hampered  and  protected  by  the  tutelage 
r  MiniBters  responsible  to  that  Representative  Assembly. 
H    will  not  find  tribunals  in  which  issues  of  law  are  deter- 
mined by  Judges  independent  alike  of  King  and  people^ 
nrhile   issues  of  feet  are  determined  by  the  people  them- 
selves   in    the  form  of  jurors  taken  at  haphazard  from 
am.on^   them.     Not  one  of  these  things  will  he  find  in 
the   fipisbed  shape  in  which  he  is  femiliar  with  them. 
But   he   will  find  the  first  principles  from  which  all  of  but  the 
them  "WBte  derived  ,•  he  will  find  the  germs  out  of  which  SSerln- 
all  of  them  were  developed.     He  will  not  find  the  relations  ■*i*«^n» 
of  Kixi^>  Lords^  and  Commons  accurately  balanced  in  the  trsced 
£j^  Xeutonic  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Kent.    But  he  beginning. 
^^xll  find  the  rudiments  of  all  three  in  days  which  were 
ancient  in  the  days  of  Hengest.    Let  him  go  as  far  back 
liistory  or  tradition  throws  any  light  on  the  institutions 
of  our  race^  and  he  will  find  the  germs  alike  of  the 
monarchic^  the  aristocratic^  and  the  democratic  branches 
of  our  constitution.     When  positive  evidence  within  ourNeoenitj 
V  own  ^sJxA  fails  us,  we  must  go  for  illustration  and  ex-i)nwiS"' 

I  planation,  not  to  the  facte,  the  theories,  the  controversies,  t^„|^^|q 

of  modern  politics,  but  to  the  kindred  institutions  of  the  nations. 
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CHAF.  in.  kindred  nations  on  the  Continent.    Our  Parliament  is  the 
true  and  lawful  representative^  by  true  and  law&l  sue* 
cession^  of  the  ancient  Meeting  of  the  Wise ;  but,  if  we 
would  search  out  the  origin  and  constitution  of  that  Meet- 
ing of  the  Wise,  we  must  go,  not  to  the  parliamentary 
traditions  of  the  last  six  hundred  years,  but  to  the  Marz^ 
feld  of  the  Frankish  Kings,  to  the  Landesgemeinden  of  Uri 
and  Unterwalden,  to  those  yet  earlier  Assemblies  which  still 
rise  before  us  in  full  life  in  the  pages  of  the  first  inquirer 
Beconls  of  into  the  habits  and  institutions  of  our  race.     From  the 
Law  from    Oermania  of  Tacitus  onwards,  through  the  Barbaric  Codes^ 
Tacitus      throufirh  the  Capitularies  of  the  Frankish  Kinefs  and  Em- 

onwards.  ox-  ... 

perors,  through  the  records  of  our  own  insular  legislation 
from  the  Dooms  of  ^thelberht  to  the  so-called  Laws  of 
Henry  the  First,  we  have  a  series  of  witnesses,  showing 
what  were  the  general  principles  of  Teutonic  Law,  and 
what  were  the  particular  forms  which  it  assumed  in  par- 
ticular times  and  places.     In  truth  we  may  go  beyond  the 
records  of  our  own  immediate  race.     The  early  history  of 
the  Teuton  is  constantly  illustrated  by  the  early  history 
Analogies    of  his  Aiyan  kinsmen,  and  the  living  picture  of  the  old 
Hoti^c     Achaians   of  Homer  brings  vividly  before  us  many  an 
Achaians.   institution  of  our  own  forefathers  and  many  an  incident  of 
their  early  history. 

Origin  of  The  sketch  which  has  been  given  in  the  last  Chapter 
]^^^|p  has  shown  that  the  Imperial  lordship  of  all  Britain,  as 
held  by  JBthelstan  and  his  successors,  and  even  the  supre- 
macy of  Wessex  over  the  other  English  Kingdoms,  as 
established  by  Ecgberht,  were  institutions  of  compara- 
tively late  growth.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
even  the  AiU-grown  local  Kingship,  such  as  we  find  it 
held  by  ^thelberht  in  Kent  and  by  Eadwine  in  Northum- 
berland, was  a  thing  which  had  been  from  the  beginning. 
In  the  days  of  Tacitus  some  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  had 


I 


V 

( 


-0^  ^  ^03  ^^  ^lie  time  of  Caesar  it  would  chap.  m. 

lmMiA^.^w.sVv^^     fijft^  ^rvA  Exception  and  not  the  rule.^  Kingship 

vuv'^^^rtl^®         A.        v.V\^        .  .,       ,  notuniver- 

gmhm*    .        o^      .   Y^ct  UVA        *^^^'s  m  our  own  island  seem  gai;  go- 
^^^\^^^^^       o  ^^^^  trv     ^    tlan  Ealdorman  or  Heretoga.^  rT^!,"* 

V    -rnC  "  rfcftt^  ^^    ^>%^  ''y  Ealdor- 

to&ftveboTi^         00  ^^  ^press  two  different  aspects  of  men  or 

T^«^^^^  ^^       ^^  "^^^  ^person  is  Ealdorman  as  a  civil  ^''^'^^'^' 
l\i^«wmeom     •  ^g^  as  ^   Military  chieftain.*    The  former  Force  and 

'^''-         tUe   title  ^^;^^^  once  expressed  a  rank  which, 

^^^  ^ '      ,  aiat  dig^^^^^>  was  inferior  to  Kinsfship  alone, 
among  worWiy  •     i  •  .    ^ 

\r,        xefvige  witn  a  class  of  municipal  magistrates, 

d'nff  tbemsel^®®  downwards  to  the  pettiest  boroughs. 

TK     other  hbss^^j  always  much  more  rarely  in  use,  has 

dropped  altogether  out  of  our  tongue,  while,  among  the 

continental  Teutons,  the  cognate  word  Herzog  expresses  a 

d^nity  whose  distinction  from  modem  Kingship  must  be 

drawn  by  the  courtier  and  not  by  the  politician.^    The 

1  Xacitus  (OernL  25,  44)  seenis  to  distinguish  the  tribes  "qiUB  reg- 
nantar*'  from  others.  80  Arminitis  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  royalty. 
(Ann.  ii.  88-)  ^°  ^^  whole  subject  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  Kingship, 
eee  tHe  A^uthorities  and  Illustrations  to  Allen  on  the  Boyal  PrerogatiTe. 

s  Sell.  GktU.  vi.  33.  "In  pace,  nuUus  est  communis  magistratus ;  sed 
principes  regionum  atque  pagorum  inter  suos  jus  dicunt."  This  seems  to 
imply  A  grovemment  by  Ealdormen  as  distinguished  from  one  by  Kings. 
M  Pagoa  '*  1b  the  Qau  or  Sdr  (Shire). 

s  chron.  449  (of  the  Jutes)  :  "  Heora  Juretogan  wsron  twegen 
gehTofSrt^  Sengest  and  Horsa."  Here  Jieretogan  translates  the  Duces  of 
-gjg^^  L  15-  Chron.  A.  495  (of  the  West-Saxons):  "Her  oomen  twegen 
^ol^iarmen  on  Biytene,  Gerdio  and  Cynrio  his  sdnu." 

«  K-enible,  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  ia6.    I  do  not  however  understand 

^P^  j^emble's  meaning  when  he  says  that  **  the  word  Heretoga  is  nowhere 

iouTid  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and,  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance,  but 

once  in  the  Charters.'*    Besides  the  passage  above  quoted,  it  is  found  in 

the  Chronicles  under  the  years,  794  (of  Danish  pirates),  993  (of  English  com- 

manders),  1003  (in  a  proverb),  1 12 1  (of  a  Duke  of  Lotharingia).   I  have  not 

looked  through  all  the  Charters  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  found  in  three 

saoceflBi^®  ones  of  Bishop  Oswald.    Cod.  DipL  iii.  259,  260,  262. 

s  We  have  just  seen  Heretoga  used  in  English  to  translate  the  High- 
DuicVi  Herzog.    The  Dukes  and  Counts  of  France  commonly  appear  in  the 
r  Chronicles  as  Eorlas,     iElfired  uses  Heretoga  to  translate  the  Latin  Consul, 
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CHAP.  m.  name  of  Ealdorman  is  one  of  a  large  class  ;^  among  a  pri- 
mitive people  age  implies  command  and  command  implies 
age;  hence  in  a  somewhat  later  stage  of  langoage^  the 
elders  are  simply  the  rulers^  and  the  eldest  are  the  highest 
in  rank,  without  any  thought  of  the  number  of  years  which 
Import  of   they  may  really  have  lived.^     It  is  not  perfectly  clear  in 
frtun^^^^  what  the  authority  or  dignity  of  the  King  exceeded  that 
^™^  ^  of  the  Ealdorman,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  title  of  King  did 
carry  with  it  an  advance  in  both  respects.     Most  probably 
even  the  smallest  Kingdom  was  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  districts  of  several  Ealdormen.^    It  is  probable  too 
that  the  King  was  distinguished  by  some  religious  sanc« 
tion  of  heathen  times,  analogous  to  the  ecclesiastical  conse- 
cration which  in  later  times  the  Church  bestowed  upon 
Kings,  but  not  upon  Princes  of  inferior  rank.     It  \b  cer- 
tain that  Kingship  required  descent  from  the  GKhIs;   it 
may  be  that  no  such  divine  origin  was  needed  by  the 
iDsiaooes    mere  Ealdorman.^    At  all  events,  we  find  the  change 
iwd  dae"^  from  Ealdorman  to  Kings  taking  place  iu  more  than 
where.       One  Kingdom  of  Teutonic  Britain,  as  well  as  in  many  of 
the  kindred  races  on  the  Continent.^    We  have  already 

just  tm,  in  retarn,  French  Counts  and  English  EaidoirfMn  are  by  some 
writers  constantly  spoken  of  as  ConmdeM. 

^  See  Kemble,  ii.  128.  He  oompares  the  use  of  iSenotut,  yfytn^,  wp^fffM- 
Ttpos,  and  the  feudal  sense  of  Senior,  Seigneur,  Tlp4fffius  in  the  sense  of 
Ambassador  may  be  added  to  the  list.  The  Latin  Patrte  too  expresses  the 
same  general  idea. 

'  The  "yldestan  pegnas"  and  similar  phrases  simply  mean  highest  in 
rank.  See  Kemble,  u.  s.,  and,  for  a  longer  list,  Heywood*8  Ranks  of  the 
People,  p.  53.    Gf.  Schmid*s  Glossary,  under  JSoM,  EaldoTwant  ko, 

'  This  seems  implied  in  the  descriptions  given  by  Geesar  and  Tadtns. 
One  general  Assembly  transacts  the  affiun  of  several  districts,  each  of 
which  has  its  local  chief. 

*  AU  our  English  Kings  claimed  descent  firom  Woden.  The  well-known 
words  of  Tacitus  (Germ.  7),  '^Beges  ex  nobilitate ;  Duces  ex  virtute  snmunt/' 
seem  to  show  that  birth  was  at  least  of  less  importance  in  an  Ealdorman 
than  in  a  King. 

*  See  the  description  given  by  Bieda  (v.  10)  of  the  Old-Saxons  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century.    They  had  no  King,  but  *^  Satraps,*'  doubtless 
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.  ^«  ^^icigdoiiis     of   Northumberland  and  East-  chap.  m. 
^^  ^je  fetmed  l>y  ^l^e    union  of  several  smaller  states 
!^  ^cT«  ^^  ^^^    assujme  the  royal  title.^     In  Wessex 
^^     tvo*'  ^  *^  xnore    sremarkable.    Cerdic  and  Cynric  The  West- 
fteft^^H^e  Iftiai  with    -tlio    tdtle  of  Ealdorman;   they  did  |;j^^^^„ 
^^^  KiBgstiip    -till     a.fler  the  arrival  of  fresh  rein-  5f«>me 

k  «gfi^*^  .,,  ^  .    .  Kings. 

utBi  *^*  **^     ^'^      cl^cifiive  victory  over  the  Welsh  495-519. 
i^'^^^^^  nfirmed  tlieir     posi'tion  in  the  country.^     During 


'^^  ,  ^^  period  cominoixly  called  that  of  the  Heptarchy 
^°^  y^^le  land  waa  full  of  petty  princes,  some  of  whom 
'^^  ^Y>ted\y  bore  tlie   -tiiile    of  King,  though  others  may 


^^^^     jgned  simply    as     Ealdormen.     According  to  one  Alleged 
^^®  ^f  the  West-SaaLOxis,  as  late  as  the  seventh  century,  w^x'^to 
*^^^  r   ^^  7®*^  iwitlxoTit  any  common  sovereign,  the  ^^^^* 
^^^   ^   ^^  or  Tinder-Kings  reigning  independently .«   This  "73-^85^ 
^^V      v>0iCk  on  tta  older  system  has  its  parallels ;  there 
famt^    tioted  case  in.  Xiombard  history,*  but  it  would  be 

.  ^  <^7«r'taine  one  S»trap  was  chosen  as  a  common  commander, 

-^'"^^^IJ^^lgriority  ended  with  the  oonolmion  of  peace.     So,  aoeoiding  to 

^^V^^,^ofrid(G€iit.  lAngob.  i.  14,  ap.  Muratori,  i.  413),  the  Lombards 

*      at  first  governed  by  Xhikes,  but  afterwards  ^'noleates  jam  ultra  esse 

^^^ducibne,  Beges  mbi  ad  ceterarum  inatar  gentium  statuerunt."    There 

?^  ^o  reason  to  doubt  the  fSact,  though  it  is  placed  in  a  mythical  age,  and 

thotigh  Paul  the  Deacon  is  evidently  thinking  of  Saul  and  the  Hebrews. 

A_nd  of  course  the  changes  from  Judges  and  " Dukes"  to  Kings  among  the 

:Hebrews  and  Edomites  are  instances  of  the  same  law. 

'  See  above,  pp.  a 5/  *6- 

«  This  is  the  meaning  which  I  put  on  the  passages  of  the  Chronicles. 
Tn  495  Cerdic  and  Cynric  land  as  Ealdormen ;  in  519  we  find  nearly  the 
gggi^ie  woids  applied  to  them  as  to  Ida,  "Her  Cerdic  and  Cynric  West- 
o^^zenA  rice  onfengon."  The  word  rice  I  take  to  mark  the  change  from 
;£20idomianBhip  to  Kingship.  Meanwhile,  m  514,  is  placed  the  reinforoe- 
,0«nt  under  Stuf  and  Wihtgar. 

9  Bssda,  iv.  11.  "Cumque  mortuus  esset  Comvalch  . . .  aooeperunt  sub- 
— ^^uli  regnum  gentis,  et  divisum  inter  se  tenuerunt  annis  cirdter  decem. 
^  Devictis  atque  amotis  subregulis,  Cndualla  suscepit  imperium."  The 
I-^fasonioles  however  give  an  uninterrupted  suocesdon  of  Kings  during  this 
ftWx&e.  In  67a  Cenwealh  dies ;  his  widow  Sexburh  succeeds  (a  most  rare 
.gf^n^  of  a  female  reign).  Then  follow  .^Iscwine  in  674,  Centwine  in  676, 
4j0MvrMk  in  6Ss.    See  Allen,  u.  s. 

*  Paul.  Warn   ii  3«,  ap-  Mur.  i.  436.     ''Post  cujus  mortem  [Cleph] 
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CHAP.  m.  specially  remarkable  in  a  Kingdom  which  had^  from  the 
Distinction  beginnings  greater  unity  than  most  of  its  fellows.  But^ 
King  and  ^^  least  from  the  time  of  Ecgberht  onwards^  there  is  a 
Baldorman  mapfced  distinction  between  the  Kin^  and  the  Ealdorman. 

from  Ecg-  ^  °  ^ 

berht  on-    The  King  is  a  sovereign^  the  Ealdorman  is  only  a  magis- 

wards  ^_-       _^ 

trate.    The  King  may  be  hampered  in  the  exercise  of  his 
power  by  the  rights  of  his  people  or  by  the  joint  action 
Distinction  of  the  great  men  of  his  realm ;  he  may  be  chosen  by  his 
theEiddor.  ^^^i^  and  he  may  be  liable  to  be  deposed  by  them;  still 
man  and     he  is  a  sovereign^  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  rule  by  delega- 
dent  King,  tion  from  any  personal  superior.      He  may  even  be,  by 
original  grant  or  more  probably  by  comfnendalion,  depen- 
dent on  some  more  powerful  King;   but  even  such  de- 
pendence does  not  deg^rade  him  from  his  sovereign  rank. 
His  relation  to  his  over-lord  binds  him  to  certain  external 
services,  but  in  his  internal  government  he  remains  per. 
fectly  independent,  with  his  power  limited  only  by  the 
laws  of  his  own  realm.     But  the  Ealdorman  has  become 
distinctly  a  subject.     He  may  hold  the  friUest  royal  power 
within  his  own  district;   he  may  be  the  descendant  of 
former  Ealdormen  and  even  of  former  Kings;   he  may 
reasonably  hope  to  hand  on  his  dignity  to  his  own  chil- 
dren;  still  he  is  not  a  sovereign,  but  a  subject.     The 
King  is  supreme;  the  Ealdorman  is  simply  sent  by  him. 
He  is  a  Viceroy  appointed  by  the  King  and  his  Witan; 
he  is  liable  to  be  removed  by  them,  and  he  is  responsible  to 
Position  of  them  for  the  exercise  of  his  authority.     When  the  King- 
iEthelred    dom   of  Mercia  was   broken   up,   iElfred  entrusted  the 
Wo^Qifl**  government  of  the  part  which   fell  to  his  share  to  his 
son-in-law  ^thelred  as  Ealdorman.^      JBthelred  was  a 

Langobardi  per  annos  decern  Begem  non  babentes  sub  Duoibus  fuenint. 
Unusqaisque  Ducum  [there  were  thirty  of  them]  suam  civitatem  obti- 
nebat."  (It  is  worth  noticing  that  a  considerable  body  of  Saxons  is  said 
to  have  taken  a  part  in  the  Lombard  invasion  of  Italy.  Paul.  ii.  6.)  See 
Allen,  165.  Compare  the  twelve  Kings  of  Egypt  in  Herod,  ii. 
'  See  above,  p.  56. 


is(?iio«  B^'^w^^^     klx:mos    and  EALDORMEN.  81 

A  j[e8ceBt ;  Yie     e^icex'oised  full  royal  power  in  chap.  ra. 
^^  V  t  te  e^e^^®*^  i^    sirttply  as  a  Governor-General 
jj  tiieateua'^^j   tlie     ire-px^esentative  of  a  sovereign 
^        -her  atxtbority    Ixe     s'bvidioiisly  recognizes  in  his 


I  So  wVi®^  NoTiilckxxm\>erland  was  finally  incorpo-  Case  of 
charteTS.  -g^glaad  Tmder  IBladred^  Kingship  was  abo-  beriand. 
^ted  ^  grovemiii!eiLti    ^^v-sts  introsted  to  a  magistrate  ^^^' 


r»*^^  M      goveraxneiix*    ^^v^sis  mirusi^ea  to  a  magisDrau 

IJBhed,  9S^       ^£  IlaldoTBaaia.  ox  its  Danish  equivalent  Eorl,^ 
with  the  contraxy    -pxooess.  Princes  of  the  Empire^  Contrary 


p)  ""'  ^^  |rt     Ealdoinaa.erL    or   Heretogan — ^and  not  only  in  the 
"0^9^     p^jijits,  "Margxarwes,  Landgraves,  all  of  them    ™^'™ 


^jyiginally  ^  ^ovrn    into    sovereign  princes,  and  have 

have  gwdu*^  ^     ^   cases,   ventured  to  assume  the  kingly 

at  la*)  i^  "^"^^ 

.  til  _  O 

^ -^  of  King  seems  to  be  comparatively  recent  Title  of 
ffbc  '^^  ^^    -Iconic  nations.     It  does  not  occur  in  the  (Cyning) ; 
oiaot«  "^^  ^^^'o  xnoxinment,  the  Gothic  Gospels;  but  in **» ^^'ig^'^- 
i-^t'ScoSt^     ^^e    it  seems  to  be  as  old  as  the  English 

OXSt  0^^  ^jS  •  "  ^%9  ^Selred,  gratiA  Domini  largiflcUlt  ooncedente, 

^^-^V^.*^^     ^o^B  IdeTciorum,  cam  licentiA  et  impoBitione  mantlB 

^T  '^^st^f^^      coxa  testimonio  et  consensu  Beniomm  ejnsdem  gentis, 

'^^'*^^4i  "B^JP*'    *ttiJi<'^P^^^»  P*^  redemptione  animanim  noBtrarum^  et  pro 

^^^^t^^  ^*      et  staJailitate  regni  Mercionim."    (Mercia  is  still  a  Eling- 

^^**-ta*^  ^^  ^   d  before  1 8oo.)   So  again,  iL  1 1 o :  "  Ic  ^liSelned  Ealdorman 

**!lrri.  ^®  ^^fjodes  gele  gewelegod  and  gewlenced  mid  sume  d»le  Mercna 

-    "br^^*^        id  -SlUfredes  cyninges  leafe  and  gewitnissse,  and  mid  ealra 

-j^gM  ••'*'*  «»  godcundra  hada  and  woroldcundra."      (This  document 

-^•^T^^     ^f  thBSO.  is  usnal  in  English  to  the  inflated  style  of  the  Latin 

^g^fS%0^  ^^Xo  o°®  ^^'  charter  of  901  (ii.  136)  ^thelred  and  his  wife  seem 

I  f^bSBX^^       xnoxe  royal  style  :  '*  .^I^ered  i£t$[elfl»dque  o]pitulante  gratuitA 

^  ^o  ^^^^"^^zA  ififfnairelwuf^  Merceorum  tenentes/*  &o.    Perhaps  ^thelred  and 

\  Xy^  ^,    felt  themselves  more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  their  brother 

tl»0       'th  their  father.    But  see  ii.  148,  where  the  supremacy  of  Eadward 

*^ctly  recogni«Ml. 

•  See  above,  p.  64. 

rrihe  modem  Gorman  princes  represent  nothing  but  modem  dynastic  and 
r  -   1  matic  arrangenaoo*"  ;  otherwise  one  might  compare  this  process  with 

Th    return  to  Ealdormanship  in  Wessex  and  Lombardy. 
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OHAP.  m.  settlements  in  Britain.     Most  of  the  qnestions  whicli  have 
arisen  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  only  show  how 
modem  a  thing  scientific  etymology  is.^     Qfning^  hy  oon- 
traction  King,  is  evidently  closely  connected  with  the  word 
Cgn  or  Kin.    It  may  be  its  direct  patronymic;  it  may 
come   immediately  irom.  a  cognate  adjective;^  but   the 
connexion  of  the  two  words  is  obvious^  and  is  shown  by 
a  whole  crowd  of  cognates.^     And  the  connexion  is  not 
without  an  important  meaning.    The  King  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  race^  the  embodiment  of  its  national  bein^^ 
the  child  of  his  people,  and  not  their  father.     A  King,  ia 
the  old  Teutonic  sense,  is  not  the  King  of  a  country,  but 
the  King  of  a  nation.     Such  titles  as  King  of  England  or 
King  of  France^  are  comparatively  modem,  and  the  idea 
which  they  express  is  equally  so.^     The  Teutonic  King* 

^  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  attempt  (ii.  ocoxli.)  to  derive  the  word  from 
a  Celtic  root  Cen,  (head^  to  saj  nothing  of  other  objectionB,  could  not 
account  for  the  use  of  the  word  among  the  Teutonic  nationa  on  the  Con- 
tineut.  Still  more  ludicrous  is  the  notion  of  the  King  being  the  caf^wung 
or  cwifnmg  num,  an  idea  which  could  have  occurred  only  to  A  ndnd  on 
which  all  Teutonic  philology  was  thrown  away. 

The  modern  High-Dutch  Kdnig  is  an  odd  corruption ;  but  the  elder 
form  is  Ckunine,  The  word  in  English  has  never  had  a  feminine  ;  Queen 
is  simply  Owen,  woman,  wife,  the  same  as  the  Greek  yw^. 

'  See  Allen,  p.  176.    Kemble,  i.  153. 

*  Cynebam,  cyneqfn,  eyiudome,  cyiwAelm,  eynehlqford,  (used  in  the  Chroni- 
cles, a.  1014,  as  equivalent  to  gecynde  JUaford,)  cynelice,  eyneriee,  cynettoL 
(I  copy  from  Mr.  Earle's  Glossarial  Index.)  In  all  these  words  cyn  has  the 
meaning  of  rcff<d. 

*  "Bex  FranciaB*'  actually  occurs  as  early  as  the  tenth  century. 
Flodoard,  A.  924.  But  this  is  not  a  formal  title ;  it  is  merely  the  an- 
nalist's vague  way  of  describing  or  pointing  at  a  prince  who  had  as  yet 
no  formal  title.  If  one  Rudolf  is  "Bex  Franoi»,*'  in  the  very  same  year 
another  Budolf  ib  **  Cisalpine  Bex  GaUice/'  which  certainly  never  was  the 
formal  title  of  any  man.  The  truth  is  that^  throughout  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  the  various  Frankish  Kings  had  no  fonnal  title  beyond  the  vague 
"  Bex  Francorum/'  common  to  all  of  them.  The  Chroniclers  had  therefore 
to  describe  each  King  as  they  might,  and  veiy  oddly  they  did  describe  them 
sometimes. 

ft  Bex  Fnmcorwn  CkriitianUgimua  is  the  style  down  to  the  end  of  the 
line  of  Yalois.     FrancUe  et  Navarrce  Rex  came  in  with  Henry  of  Bourbon. 
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KINGSHIP    NATIONAL,   NOT  TERBITORIAL. 

is  not  the  lord  of  the  soil^  but  the  leader  of  the  people. 
The  idea  of  the  King  of  a  country  would  have  been  hardly 
intelligible  to  our  forefathers.  Every  King  is  King  of  a 
people.  He  is  King  of  Ooths^  Franks^  Saxons^  wherever 
Ooths^  Franks^  Saxons^  may  happen  to  settle.  The  Ooths 
and  their  Kings  moved  from  the  Danube  to  the  Tiber^  and 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Tagus;  but  Alaric  and  Ataulf  were 
equally  Kings  of  the  Ooths,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the 
world  the  Goths  might  be.  So,  in  our  own  island,  the 
King  is  King  of  the  West-Saxons,  Mercians,  or  Northum- 
brians. Indeed  the  countries  themselves,  as  distinguished 
from  their  inhabitants,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any 
names.  We  talk,  for  convenience'  sake,  of  Wessex,  Mer- 
cian and  so  forth ;  but  the  correct  description  is  the  King- 
dom of  the  West-Saxons,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Mercians. 
[Westseaxnaricey  Myrcnarice.Y  So,  when  the  West-Saxon 
King  had  swallowed  up  all  his  brethren,  he  became,  not 
King  of  England,^  but  King  of  the  English.     It  is  only 
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When  the  ancient  title  was  revived  in  1791,  and  again  in  1830,  many  people 
thought  it  a  strange  innovation. 

Among  earlier  Kingdoms  also,  we  find  the  national  and  not  the  terri- 
torial style.  It  is  always  AoK^^iMvUtVy  McuctliSifmv,  even  U§p<r&if  and  M^l^i' 
jBdtf-iXc^.  So  Bomanorum  Imperator,  *P»fiai»p  fiMri\€6s,  is  the  style  of 
both  Empires,  down  to  the  last  days  of  each. 

^  The  name  of  the  people  alone  is  often  used  for  the  country,  like 
Franken  and  Hessen  in  Germany,  like  Lokroi,  Leontinoi,  and  similar 
names,  in  Greek  geography.  So  in  the  Chronicles,  under  774  we  have 
"gefohton  Myroeand  Cantwara,"  where  Myrce  is  clearly  the  people  ;  but 
in  796,  "  bine  laddon  on  Myrce,**  we  must  take  Myrce  for  the  country. 

'  It  would  seem  that  Cnut,  and  Cnut  alone  before  the  Norman  Con- 
qaest,  did  call  himself  **  King  of  England."  In  the  Preface  to  his  Laws 
(Thorpe,  i.  358.  Schmid,  250)  he  is  called  '*  Cnut  cyninge,  ealles  Engla- 
landes  cyninge,  and  Dena  cyninge  and  NoirSrigena  cyninge."  In  the 
letter  from  Bome  in  Florence  (1031)  he  calls  himself  "Rex  totius 
Anglise  et  Benemarcin  et  Norreganorum  et  partis  Suanorum."  In  a 
doubtful  charter  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  50)  he  is  '*  Rex  totius  Anglise  regni  atque 
Danomm;"  <'Cing  ealles  Englalandes  and  ealra  Dena."  In  two  most 
doubtful  charters  (Cod.  BipL  iv.  2$,  41)  he  is  "Kining  of  iEnglelande," 
and  *'Rex  totius  Angli»  et  Danmarchin  et  Norwagiie  et  magnsB  partis 
Swavorum."  In  other  charters  he  is  either  "  Rex  Anglorum  "  (as  Florence 
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in  their  Imperial  character^  in  their  character^  not  as 
chiefs  of  a  nation^  but  as  lords  over  all  the  dwellers  within 
the  Isle  of  Britain,  that  our  Kings  ever  assume  the  tern- 
torial  description.  The  King  is  Bex,  Imperator,  Basileu9, 
totius  Britannia  or  totiu9  AlUonis;  but  he  is  Bex  Anglorum, 
not  Bex  Anglia,  Indeed  England  itself  has  hardly  a 
geographical  name.  Englaland  is  a  late  form,  scarcely 
found  before  the  Danish  Conquest.  The  common  name 
for  the  land  is  the  name  of  the  people,  AngeUcyn} 
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Growth  of  The  King's  power  and  dignity  gradually  grew.  They 
power  by  grew  by  the  mere  extension  of  his  dominions.  The  larger 
tenrion^of  ^  prince's  territory  becomes,  the  greater  is  the  distance  at 
temtory.    which  he  finds  himself  from  the  mass  of  his  subjects.     He 

cans  him  when  speaking  in  his  own  person)  or  else  he  assumes  the  Imperial 
style. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Cnut  took  up  the  territorial  style  as  being  a 
conqueror  of  the  land,  not  a  native  monarch  of  the  people.  But  the  above 
instances  show  that,  though  he  fluctuates  between  the  two  forms,  he  makes 
no  consistent  distinction  between  his  hereditaiy  and  his  acquired  King- 
doms. Moreover  Cnut,  like  William,  was  formally  elected  King,  and  he 
was  even  less  likely  than  William  to  assume  any  title  which  would  be  ofien- 
sive  to  his  English  subjects.  This  makes  one  inclined  to  look  a  little  fur- 
ther. In  the  most  authentic  documents,  AngUa^  Englaland,  does  not  occur 
without  a  qualification;  the  words  are  "toHut  Anglise,"  *'eaUeB  Englalandes." 
Is  this  so  distinctly  and  immistakeably  territorial  as  the  later  fonns,  "  Bex 
Anglis,"  ''King of  England"!  The  totiut,  the  eaUes,  strikes  me  as  making 
a  difference.  It  may  show  that  what  is  meant  is,  not  "  King  of  England  ** 
in  the  later  sense,  but  *'  Eling  over  the  whole  land  of  the  English,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Gnut's  narrower  and  earlier  dominion  when  the  Kingdom 
was  divided  between  him  and  Eadmund.  But  anyhow  Cnut  stands  alone 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  in  the  use  of  this  style.  After  the  Conquest 
"  Bex  Angli89  **  begins  to  creep  in,  but  at  first  very  rarely.  William  >iiTnflftlf 
is  all  but  invariably  "  Bex  Anglorum.**  Bichard  is  the  first  King  who  is 
systematically  "  Bex  Anglie  **  in  his  charters,  and  even  he  is  **  Bex  Anglo- 
rum  "  on  his  seal.  And  during  his  reign  his  mother  stuck  to  the  old  style 
**  Begina  Anglorum."  The  final  innovation  of  "  Bex  Anglin  "  on  the  seal 
is  due  to  King  John.     See  Allen,  p.  51. 

^  Englaland,  in  its  different  forms,  does  not  appear  in  the  Chronicles  till  J 
the  Danish  Conquest  under  the  year  1014.    Angd-cyn,  which  in  597  deaily 
means  the  people,  must,  in  975  and  986,  be  taken  for  the  country.    So  still 
more  plainly  in  looa.     In  many  places  it  may  be  taken  either  way. 
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becomes  more  and  more  clothed  with  a  sort  of  mysterious 
dignity;  he  comes  more  and  more  to  be  looked  upon  as 
something  different  from  ordinary  men^  even  from  ordinary- 
civil  magistrates  and  military  leaders.    The  prince  of  a 
small  territory  is  known  to  all  his  people ;  he  is^  according 
to  the  character  of  his  government,  a  personal  friend  or  a 
personal  enemy ;  if  worthy  himself  and  the  descendant  of 
worthy  ancestors,  he  may  command  a  strong  feeling  of 
clannish  loyalty,  but  he  cannot  hedge  himself  in  with  the 
fence  of  any  special  divinity.     A  King  who  reigns  over  all 
Wessex  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  more  of  a  King^  than 
one  who  reigns  only  over  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  King 
who  reigns  over  all  England  is  more  of  a  King  than  one 
who  reigns  only  over  Wessex.     Through  this  cause  only, 
every  fresh  addition  of  territory  added  fresh  power  and 
dignity  to  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Cerdic  in  their 
progress  from  the  Ealdormanship  of  a  comer  of  Hamp- 
shire to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.     But 
this  cause  was  by  no  means  the  only  one.     The  growth 
of  the  royal  power  was  greatly  helped  by  another  cause, 
fiilly  to  understand  which  we  must  go  back  to  the  very 
earliest  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  political  institutions 
of  the  Teutonic  race.     From  the  very  beginning  of  our 
history  two  opposing  elements  may  be  discerned,  one  of 
which  in  the  end  gained  the  complete  mastery  over  the 
other.     The  one  is  the  original  self-governing  Teutonic 
community;  the  other  is  the  King  or  other  Lord  with 
his  personal  following.' 

^  II.  ix.  1 60.     Kcd  fAoi  ^ofrrfrrm,  Zcffov  PoMnXcOTCf>6t  c//u. 

'  In  tracing  the  origin  and  progreas  of  the  Comtto^tM  or  Thegnkood  I  find 
no  essential  difference  between  the  views  of  the  two  greatest  writers  on  the 
snbject,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  and  Mr.  Kemble.  It  is  only  when  wo  draw 
near  to  more  purely  political  questions  that  the  two  theories  diverge  in 
Any  marked  way. 
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The  Teu- 
tonio  Free 
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monjuxbio, 
aristo- 
cratic, and 
democratic 
elements. 


Analogy 
of  the 
Homeric 
Aohaians, 


and  the 
historical 
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donians. 


§  2.  The  early  TetUonic  Oonstiiutian  and  its  Decay. 

I  said  above  thatj  in  the  very  earliest  glimpses  of  Teu- 
tonic political  life^  we  find  the  monarchic^  the  aristocratic^ 
and  the  democratic  elements  already  clearly  marked.  There 
are  leaders^  with  or  without  the  royal  title ;  there  are  men 
of  noble  birth^  whose  noble  birth,  in  whatever  the  original 
nobiUty  may  have  consisted,  entitles  them  to  pre-eminence 
in  every  way;  but  beyond  these  there  is  a  free  and  armed 
people,  in  whom  it  is  clear  that  the  ultimate  sovereignty 
resides.  Small  matters  are  decided  by  the  chiefs  alone, 
great  matters  are  submitted  by  the  chiefs  to  the  assembled 
nation.^  Such  a  system  is  far  more  than  Teutonic ;  it  is 
a  common  Aryan  possession ;  it  is  the  constitution  of  the 
Homeric  Achaians  on  earth  and  of  the  Homeric  Gods  on 
Olympos.  Zeus  or  Agamemn6n  is  King;  he  has  his  inner 
Council  of  great  Oods  or  of  great  leaders;  he  has  his 
General  Assembly  of  all  the  divine  race  or  of  all  the 
warriors  who  fought  before  Ilios.^  The  constitution  of 
legendary  Hellas  remained  the  constitution  of  historical 
Macedonia;  the  Assembly  of  the  Macedonian  nation — ^in 
war-time  of  the  Macedonian  army — ^remained,  even  under 
Philip  and  Alexander,  the  constitutional  authority  to  decide 
on  questions  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  the  tribunal  in 


'  Tao.  Qena,  ii.  "  De  miuoribas  rebus  prindpee  consaltant ;  de  majori- 
bus  omnes;  ita  tamen  ut  ea  quoque,  quomm  penes  plebem  arbitrinm  est, 
apud  prindpes  pertractentor."     This  is  exactly  the  Greek  fiovKii  and 

'  For  the  Assembly  of  the  Achaians,  see  H.  ii.  51 ;  for  that  of  the  Goda, 
see  II.  XX.  4.  Compare  on  the  Homeric  Assemblies,  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  iL  91,  and  Gladstone,  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,  iii.  1 14.  It 
certainly  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  realized  far  more  thoroughly 
than  Mr.  Grote  the  position  of  the  simple  freeman  of  the  Homeric  age, 
which  Mr.  Grote  is  inclined  to  nndervalue.  So  most  people  are  inclined 
to  undervalue  the  position  of  our  Cwiia$,  See  Hallam,  Supplementary 
Notes,  p.  ao6  et  seqq. 
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rtio  Council  may  be  ex- 
trate  and  an  elective 
remains  the  same^ 
sovereignty  remains  in 
the  EkklSsia,  the 
^^mef  nde.  Of  the  nature 
I  shall  have  presently 
origin  and  nature  of  the 
present  point  is  the  dis- 
Tacitus  sets  before  us  a  Digtmction 
oble  and  the  common  free-  ^f  ^Ll. 

;e,  between  the  Borl  and 

forms  of  these  words  have 

The  word  Ea/rl^  after 


eomplet^^  J^^^^s,  has  Bet>«od    down  as  the  title  of  one 

Ll  fi^*'^    Lcre ;  the  virora   Churl  has  come  to  denote 

the  Pee^^  J^  ol>li<l>*^*y^  irrespective  of  the  rank 


gever**^ 

on 


wbo 


gviilty  of  the  offence.  But,  in  the 
"f  the  p«r®^^  ^*'^  f  the  ^v^ords^  Jl?r/  and  Cfeor^— words 
^  jT^^rv  raeaniDg'^      ^jauses    -tliem  to  be  constantly  opposed 


xyrito^^  ^      ..      ^e  cause 

hose  happy  3^^^  aax     e:%:liau8tive  division  of  the  free 

^    each  other— fo^    ^^^       ^\xe   distinction  in  modem  Ian- 

exob^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  1^  CTtpressed  by  the  words  Oentle  and 
^J^^^g^ge  i»  ^^®^  ^^  ie  the  Bimple  freeman,  the  mere  unit 
^Simpl^^  '^^  .  a*e  aBsembly,  whom  no  distinction  of 
A^r.^   «LTxay  ^^  ^^  ,  ^    out  from  his  fellows.     It  must  not 


tUe 


\«btk^ 


\>Vrt\i^  oT   o^ce  ^^^   ^^oug  tae  ancieni  Jingiisn,  as  among 
v^  €orgo*^^  ^^*/    tiations,  the  system  of  slavery  was  in 

aXV    ^^  freedom  among  the  Macedonians,  see  Edinburgh 

ou^^  ttjaottn^       .^^  and  the  passages  ihere  quoted. 
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CHAP.  III.  fall  force.  The  Ceorl  therefore,  like  the  ancient  Gtredc 
citizen,  though  he  might  be  looked  down  upon  by  an 
aristocratic  class,  was  actually  a  privileged  person  as  com- 
pared with  a  large  number  of  human  beings  in  his  own 
city  or  district.^  The  origin  of  the  distinction  it  is  in 
vain  to  search  after;  the  difference  of  the  Eorl  and  the 
Ceorl  is  a  primary  fact  from  which  we  start ;  it  is  as  old 
as  the  earliest  notices  of  Teutonic  institutions,  and  the 
only  attempt  at  its  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  an  in- 
genious mythical  story  in  a  Northern  Saga.^  Nor  is  it 
very  easy  to  see  in  what  the  privileges  of  the  Eorl  con- 
sisted, or  how  far  they  were  secured  by  definite   laws. 

tftht^e-    ^^'^^^P^   "^^  ^^y  S^  ^°^®  '^^  ^y  looking  at  those 
mocntic     Communities  which  have  preserved  the  old  Teutonic  sys- 
s^teOT-^*  tem  of  government  with  the  least  alteration,  the  demo- 
land,  cratic  Cantons  of  Switzerland.^    There,  amid  the  purest 
Traditional  democracy  in  the  world,  where  every  adult  £reeman  has 
nance  of     &  direct  and  equal  vote  in  the  Assembly,  we  still  find  that 
fan^eB      certain  families,  enjoying  no  legal  privileges  above  their  fel- 
lows, were  held  in  a  kind  of  hereditary  reverence,  and  that 
members  of  those  families  were  preferred  above  all  others 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.     Such  were  the  houses 
of  Reding  in  Schwyz,  of  Tschudi  in  Olarus,  of  the  Barons 
of  Attinghausen  in  Uri.     The  office  of  Landammann,  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  commonwealth,  conferred  by  the 

^  See  Histozy  of  Federal  Government,  i.  37-38. 

'  The  story  is  in  the  Rig*8-mal,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Kugliiih  trmoBlA- 
tion  of  Mallet*8  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  365.  Jarl,  Karl,  and  ThmU,  all 
bom  on  one  day  through  the  power  of  the  Gk>d  Heimdall,  are  the  respec- 
tive ancestors  of  the  three  classes  of  men«  Eorls,  Ceorls,  and  Slaves.  KatI, 
among  other  sons,  has  Husbandman,  Holder,  and  Smith. 

'  Of  the  history  and  constitution  of  these  conunonwealths  I  trust  to  tieat 
more  at  large  in  the  second  volume  of  my  History  of  Federal  Government. 
I  will  now  only  say  that,  though  the  amotfnt  of  independence  enjoyed  by  the 
ancient  Cantons  has  often  been  greatly  exaggerated,  there  is  evidence  enough 
to  show  that,  in  some  districts  at  least,  the  old  Teutonic  system  can  be 
traced  back  uninterruptedly  as  far  as  we  have  any  records  at  all,  so  that  we 
may  fairly  presume  an  unbroken  succession  from  the  Germans  of  TaoitUB. 
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Lxoxmity  is  thus  set  before  us 
by  a  King,  Ealdorman^ 
-permanent,  elective  or  here- 
of otW  1^^^*^^  coinmi:tni^y  oocupies  its  own  territory,  ite 
clitary.  ^^^  -fcerritory  corksist»  of  land  of  two  kinds.  There 
Karfe?  ^^^^**  land,  eitliex-  »i>i>li®^  *<>  *li«  general  use  of  the 
is  flie  <^^"^^^^^else  held  Toy  individuals  on  such  terms  as  the 
imty  ^^  charact^*"  o£  landowner,  may  think  fit  to 

.unity,  i^'^  •    ■ 
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also    -fch^    particular  possessions  of  indi- 

L1U--  .0   assigxxeA     -to  *liem  by  common  consent, 

^daslfl>  portioxi  ^^^^^.^^  property  of  their  owners,  held 
^hict  aJ^^  *^  i^^t  eXxxxjAy  subject  to  such  burthens  as 
^f  no  superior,  ^^  political  character,  may  think  good 

the  comi3a^^^y^   ,^emV>^i^-      All  this  again  is  in  no  way 
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it   tbe  original  conception  of  Cwrldom.     The 
aod  »  Boldier ;  he  is,  or  may  be,  a  lando^vner ;  on 


-  <riA8^  ^«^^^  ^  *  -^^^  «Tee   on  the  other  he  is  not  noble.    See  the  remarks  in 
on«*»        ^^^3^  Yi©  ^  ^       •  ^^^ga  abready  referred  to. 

^^U»5ft'»  a^VV^^^^e's  Chapter  on  "  The  Mark  "  in  the  first  volume  of  The 
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distinctiyely  Teatonic;  it  is  the  story  of  the  ancient  com- 
monwealths of  Greece  and  Italy  over  again.  The  folk^ 
land^  of  England  and  the  a^er  publicum  of  Borne  are  the 
same  thing.  The  English  and  the  Latin  names  translate 
one  another;  they  both  express  the  land  which  still  be- 
longs to  the  community  as  a  body^  and  of  which  indi- 
viduals cannot  be  more  than  the  occupiers.'  The  whole 
history  of  the  Roman  Agrarian  Laws^  so  long  misunder- 
stood^ turns  simply  on  the  regulation  of  this  common 
land  of 'the  state.  In  the  time  of  Csesar  it  would  seem 
that  the  whole  territory  of  a  Teutonic  community  was 
folkland;  individuals  could  obtain  no  right  in  it  beyond 
that  of  a  yearly  tenancy.^  But  the  custom  of  allotting^ 
portions  of  the  common  stock  in  absolute  property  gra- 
dually advanced.  A  conquest  like  that  of  Britain  would 
be  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  practice.  When 
a  band  of  Teutonic  warriors  took  possession  of  a  district 
and  slew  or  dispossessed  its  former  inhabitants^  we  cannot 
doubt  that^  besides  the  stock  reserved  as  common  pro- 
perty^ each  man  who  had  borne  his  share  in  the  labours 
and  dangers  of  the  conquest  would  claim  his  reward  in 
the  absolute  ownership  of  some  portion  of  the  conquered 
territory.  The  Eorlas,  who  would  doubtless  act  as  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition^  may  well  have  received  a  larger 
share ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  no  freeman  bearing  arms 
went  altogether  without  some. share  of  the  spoil.  Such 
an  allotment  in  absolute  property,  held  of  no  superior^ 
subject  to  nothing  but  the  laws  of  the  state,  is  called 
in  different  Teutonic  dialects  eiel,  odal,  or  alod.  It  is 
an  estate^  great  or  small^  which  the  owner  does  not  hold 

^  To  Mr.  Allen  (Royal  lYerogatiye,  p.  139)  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
first  explained  whaX  fclUdamd  and  bookland  really  were. 

'  In  Latin  poBie88ore$,  the  word  ao  fertile  in  contiudons  as  to  the  Agrarian 
Laws. 

'  CsBsar,  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  72,    Of.  Tao.  Germ.  26,  but  from  c.  16  it  woul^ 
seem  that  in  his  time  the  institution  of  the  i^kl  had  already  begun. 
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either  of  the  King  or  of  any  other  Lord^  but  in  regard  ohaf.  m. 
to  which  lie  knows  no  superior  but  God  and  the  Law. 

These  communities  of  freemen,  among  whom  some  had  The  primi. 
a  pre-eminence  in  rank,  and  doubtless  in  wealth,  but  ency  gives 
among  whom  every  freeman  was  a  member  of  the  state,  ^J-^^, 
form  one  of  the  elements  of  Teutonic  life  as  we  see  ittutionof 
in  its  very  earliest  pictures.    But  those  same  pictures  set 
no  less  strongly  before  us  another  element,  which  grew 
up  alongside  of  the  primitive  democracy,  and  which  was 
destined  in  the  long  run  to  supplant  it  more  or  less  com- 
pletely in  nearly  every  Teutonic  country.    The  ancient 
Teutonic  community  can  now  be  seen  in  its  purity  only 
in  a  few  of  the  smallest  Swiss  Cantons,  and,  in  several 
even  of  these,^  the  ancient  freedom  had  to  be  reconquered 
and  was  not  uninterruptedly  retained.    Everywhere  eke 
it  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  trace  out  some  faint  foot- 
steps of  the  ancient  system,  such  as  we  see  in  common 
lands,  in  some  forms  of  communal  institutions,  in  petty 
and  half  obsolete  local  tribunals.     The  thing  itself  has  the  Comi- 
given  way  to  the  other  institution  described  by  Tacitus,  penoiu/ 
the  ComitaiuSf  the  personal  following  of  the  chiefs.     Every  allowing 
Teutonic  King  or  other  leader  was  surrounded  by  a  band  Chiefe. 
of  chosen  warriors,  personally  attached  to  him  of  their 
own  &ee  choice.^     The  chief  and  his  followers  were  bound 
together  by  the  strongest  ties  of  mutual  trust,  and  a  lack 
of   £Eiithfulness  on  either  side  was  reckoned  among  the 
most  shameful  of  crimes.    The  followers  served  their  chief 
in  peace  and  in  war;  they  fought  for  him  to  the  death, 
and  rescued  or  avenged  his  life  with  their  own.    In  re- 

^  In  GhuroB  and  AppenseU  altogether  bo,  and  even  in  Uri  to  some 
extent. 

'  On  the  ComUaitu  see  the  daasioal  passage  of  Tadtns,  Qerm.  13,  14 
(<^f*  H)>  '^^  for  the  working  out  of  the  whole  in  detail,  see  Mr.  Kemble's 
two  Chapters,  "The  Noble  by  Service"  in  the  first  volume,  and  "The 
King's  Court  and  Household  "  in  the  second. 
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tum^  they  shared  whatever  gifts  or  honours  the  chief 
could  distribute  among  them ;  and^  in  our  tongue  at  leasts 
it  was  his  character  of  dispenser  of  gifts  which  gave  the 
chief  his  official  title.  He  was  the  Elafordj  the  Loc^- 
giver}  a  name  which^  through  a  series  of  softenings  and 
contractions^  and  with  a  complete  forgetftilness  of  its  pri- 
mitive meanings  has  settled  down  into  the  modem  form 
of  Lord.  His  followers  were  originally  his  Genial  or 
CompanionSjA  word  which  Alfred  uses  to  express  the 
Latin  Comes,  but  which  must  have  dropped  out  of  use 
very  early^  as  it  is  not  found  in  the  Chronicles.  The 
OeH^  or  Companion  became  the  \fegn  {Thegn,  I%ane)  or 
Servant,  a  change  of  name  which  might  seem  to  imply 
a  lowering  of  the  nature  of  the  relation^  and  which  per- 
haps in  a  manner  did  so.  As  Kings  advanced  in  power 
and  dominion^  it  was  not  unnatural  that  a  certain  element 
of  serviliiy  should  find  its  way  into  the  relation  of  the 
Comitatus,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  primitive 
shape  of  that  institution.  The  service  of  the  King  or 
other  great  Lord  conferred  dignity  even  on  the  freeman. 
This  is  a  notion  altogether  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  repub- 
lican Greece  and  Home;  but  here  again  the  primitive 
Teuton  is  but  the  reproduction  of  the  primitive  Achaian. 
The  Homeric  Kings  have  their  comitatus,  their  Oesi^&as  or 
iraTpoi,  their  pegnas  or  0€pinovT€Sj  free>  noble^  the  cherished 
companions  of  their  Lords^  but  who  do  for  those  Lordsj 
without  any  loss  of  their  own  dignity,  services  which, 
in  later  Greece,  would  have  been  exacted  of  none  but 
slaves.    Etedneus,  Automedon,^  Merlonis,  the  divine  Fa- 

^  Looked  at  philologically,  this  word  fflaford  is  most  puzzling,  and  the 
feminine  Hlafdige  (Lady)  is  more  puzzling  still.     But  it  is  enough  for  my 
purpose,  if  a  connexion  with  ff^f  in  any  shape  be  admitted,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  last  syllable. 
'  Hom.  Od.  iv.  77: 

6  9^  wpofAokifP  Hero  KpffUiv  *£rf «yffirr, 
orpijp^s  9^idiTCiv  Mf yc\«(ov  Ku9a\ifxoiOf 
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troklos  himself^  all  appear  in  this  relation ;  all  are  con-  chap.  m. 
nected  hy  this  voluntary  personal  tie  to  a  chieftain  of 
higher  rank.  .  They  are  the'  very  counterparts  of  Lilla, 
the  faithfiil  Theg^i  of  Eadwine^^  and  of  those  true  com-  Contrast 
panions  who  fought  to  the  death  for  Cynewulf  and  Cyne-  republican 
heard.^     The  repuhlican  Greek  knew  no  Lord  hut  the  S'**®^*  ^'^^^ 

*  ^    ^  ^  Romans. 

Law;^  he  was  a  memher  of  a  civil  community;  as  a  good 
citizen^  he   obeyed  the  magistrates  whom  the  choice  of 
the  commanity  invested  with  a  limited  and  temporary 
power.     But  personal  dependence  on  another  human  being 
seemed  to  him  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  slave  as 
opposed   to  the  citizen.     The  republican  Roman  shared 
the  same  feeling;  the  early  CsBsars  were  served  by  slaves 
or  freedmen;^  it  was  only  as  the  Empire  gradually  grew 
into  an  avowed  monarchy^  and  gradually  assumed  some- 
what of  the  pomp  of  eastern  kingship,  that  service  about  the 
person  of  the  Emperor  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  honour- 
able in  a  man  of  free  Roman  birth.     In  the  Teuton^  as  • 
in  the  Homeric  Achaian,  the  feeling  of  the  civil  com- 
munity, though  far  from  unknown,  was  less  strong,  and 
the  tie  of  personal  dependence  was  not  felt  to  imply  de- 
gradation.   Indeed  the  Teuton  carried  the  principle  of 


SoU  xziv.  473: 

Iropot  8*  AircUcv^  KoBelwro*  rf  5)  8^  olm 
IJpMt  A^ofiUctv  r«,  iced  "AXKi/ios  6(0$  "Kpffot, 
iroitrwov  wap^ovrt, 
Ste6neuB  is  Kpttmr,  Automeddn  is  lipmst  jet  they  are  the  \>egfuu  of  Menelaoe 
and  Achillens  reepectiyely. 

^  Beda,  n.  9.  **  Lilla  minister  ()>egn)  Regie  amicissunus."  He  saves 
hn  KUrfonFi  li&  at  the  cost  of  his  own. 

'  See  this  most  remarkable  stoiy  in  the  Chronicles,  755.  I^O' 
renoe,  784. 

•  Herod,  vii.  104.  Urtffri  yip  0*^  5cinr^i|s  vSyMS,  rhp  twn^wifialtwffi 
voXA^  Iri  fui^Xoif  fj  ol  eol  ci. 

*  Of  this  feeling,  and  the  gradual  change  as  the  Empire  advanced,  I 
have  spoken  in  the  National  Beview,  No.  31  (January  1863),  p.  170.  See 
the  passages  quoted  in  the  note,  Tac.  Hist,  i  58,  and  Spartianus  (in  Hist. 
Aug.  Scriptt.)  Hadrian,  39. 
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personal  service  fSeur  fiirther  than  the  Roman  ever  did. 
Purely  menial  services^  when  rendered  to  persons  of  ex- 
alted rank^  were  held^  not  only  not  to  degrade  the  free- 
man^ but  to  confer  positive  honour  on  all  who  were^  if 
only  by  one  d^ree^  less  exalted.  None  of  the  old  Csesars 
ever  held  such  lordly  state  as  those  among  their  successors 
whOj  while  retaining  hardly  a  vestige  of  real  Imperial 
power^  still  saw  Kings  and  Sovereign  Dukes  performing 
services  about  their  person  and  household  which^  in  the 
days  of  Augustus^  would  have  been  deemed  a  degradation 
to  the  meanest  Roman  citizen.  So^  among  ourselves^ 
offices  about  the  person  and  household  of  the  Lord  be- 
came high  and  honourable.  The  King's  dish-thegny  his 
bower-tkegny  his  horse-thegn  or  staller,  all  became  great 
dignitaries  of  the  Kingdom,  high  in  rank  and  influence,^ 
as  some  of  them,  among  all  the  changes  in  our  insti- 
tutions, still  remain.  There  thus  arose  a  new  kind  of 
nobility,  nobility  by  service,  the  nobility  which  gradually 
attached  to  the  TAegns  or  Servants  of  Kings  and  Ealdor- 
men;  and  this  nobility  gradually  supplanted  the  elder 
nobility  of  immemorial  descent.^  Men  pressed  into  the 
service  of  powerful  leaders,  till  such  service  became  the 
necessary  badge  of  anything  like  distinguished  rank.  The 
Tkegn^  whose  name  might  sound  at  first  hearing  like  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  ancient  Horl,  gradually  took  his 


^  Mr.  Kemble  howerer  ^.  iii)  remarks  that  the  greatest  men  of  the 
Kingdom,  men  like  Godwine,  Leofirio,  and  Siward,  seem  never  to  have 
held  saoh  offices.  So,  in  our  own  day,  a  man  who  had  any  chanoe  of 
beooming  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  would  not  stoop  to  become  Lord 
Chamberlain  or  Master  of  the  Horse. 

'  The  supplanting  of  an  older  by  a  newer  form  of  nobility  has  several 
parallels  in  history.  The  distinction  between  patrieii  and  nobiUi  at  Rome 
has  some  analogies  to  that  between  Eorlat  and  YegnoB  in  England.  Hie 
plebeian  could  not  become  patrician ;  he  could  become  noble ;  and  this 
plebeian  nobQity,  derived  from  the  possession  of  curule  magistracies, 
answered  to  our  Thegnhood  in  being  a  nobility  of  office,  though  in  this 
case  of  office  conferred  by  the  people  and  not  by  a  King  or  other  Lord. 


X.  ■ 
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place.  The  word  Thegn  became  .equivalent  to  noble  or  ohap.  ni. 
gentle.  The  ELing^s  Thegns  formed  the  highest  rank  of 
gentry;  the  Theg^  of  Ealdormen  and  Bishops  formed  a 
lower  class.  Again  to  use  a  modem  parallel,  the  ancient 
Eorl  answers  to  the  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  looked 
at  simply  as  the  descendant  of  certain  forefathers  and  the 
owner  of  certain  property ;  the  Tkegn  answers  to  the 
gentleman,  whether  with  or  without  such  ancestry,  looked 
at  as  holding,  by  royal  or  other  commission,  his  place 
in  the  local  magistracy  and  the  local  military  force. 

The  Comitatus — the  Tkegnkood,  as  we  may  call  it — ^thus  Effwts  of 
grew  and  developed,  and  became  the  central  institution  of  the 
of  the  state.    With  every  advance  of  the  kingly  power —  J|J|^' 
and  every  accession  of  territory,  every  free  or  constrained 
amalgamation  of  one  district   with  another,  implied  an 
advance  of  the  kingly  power — ^the  dignity  of  the  King's 
Thegns  rose  along  with   the  dignity  of  their  Hlaford. 
In  one  way  the  change  was   a  liberalizing  one.     The  Favonr- 
Ceorl  could  not  become  an  Eorl,  simply  because  a  man  uidiyidual 
cannot  chang^e  his   forefathers :    but  several  ways  were  ^^»  .^«<^ 

o  '  J  depressing 

open  to  him  of  becoming  a  Thegn.^    And  now  Thegn's  tothedass. 
rank  had  become  practically  equivalent  to   EorFs  rank. 
Bat,  though  individual  Ceorls  might  thus  rise,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  the  Thegnhood  was,  on 

^  On  the  promotion  of  Ceorls  to  higher  rank,  (he  following  passages  are 
explidt :  "  We  witan  ]>»t  l^urh  (xodes  gyfe  jfrml  wbbi^  t6  >egene  and  oeorl 
wears  td  eorle,  sangere  id  saoerde  and  b6cere  td  biscope,"  (Be  gritSe  and 
bemunde.  Wilkins,  iia.  Thorpe,  i.  334.  Schmid,  386).  '*  And  gif  oeorl 
geMih  ^set  he  heftSe  fullioe  fif  hlda  agenes  landes,  cirican  and  kyoenan, 
beU-htka  and  barh-geat-setl  and  »under-noU  on  eynges  heaJUt  )>onne  wsbs  he 
>ononfi>if^  ^egon-rihtes  weoitfo."  (Thorpe,  L  190.  Sohmid,  388.  **  Be  ledd-ge 
>ineOnm  and  lage.**)  The  whole  of  this  last  dooument  bears  on  the  subject. 
Oompare  also  the  table  of  Wergilds  (Schmid,  396),  ii.  $  9.  On  the  first 
extract  I  may  remark  that  the  jingle  of  beginnings  and  endings  has  carried 
the  lawgiver  a  little  too  &r.  In  strictness  the  Ceorl  oonld  not  become 
an  Eorl  (in  the  older  sense  of  the  word) ;  but  a  Ceorl,  or  even  a  Thrall 
when  once  manamitted,  might  become  a  Tliegn,  and,  once  a  Thegn,  he 
might  conoeiYably  become  an  Eorl  in  the  later  sense. 
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CHAP.  m.  the  whole^  depressing  to  the  Ceorls^  the  simple  freemen^ 
as  a  class.  The  idea  of  the  simple  landman — ^I  must 
borrow  a  word  from  our  continental  brethren^  as  the 
word  citizen  brings  in  quite  other  ideas — ^the  undistin- 
guished^ but  still  free  and^  in  a  sense^  equal  member  of 
a  free  community^  gradually  died  out.  The  institution  of 
the  comitatus,  which  in  its  origin  was  essentially  volun- 
tary^ was^  as  it  were,  pressed  upon  all  men,  till  at  last  it 
became  a  principle  that  no  man  should  be  without  his 
Lord.  The  freeman  might  choose  his  Lord,  he  might 
Commen-  determine  to  whom,  in  technical  phrase,  he  should  com- 
„   ^^       mend^  himself:  but  a  Lord  he  must  have,  a  Lord  to  act 

Every  man  '  ^  ' 

must  have  at  once  as  his  protector  and  as  his  surety^  at  once  to 
watch  over  him  and  to  give  a  guaranty  for  his  good  be- 
haviour. The  lordless  man  became  a  kind  of  outlaw, 
while,  in  the  older  state  of  things,  the  whole  community 

^  This  practice  of  eommmdaii4m,  or  chooeing  a  lord,  mntit  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  not  only  on  account  of  its  vast  importance  in  the  social 
condition  of  England  and  other  Teutonic  countries,  but  because  we  shall 
presently  see  the  same  process  applied  to  international  transactions  on 
a  great  scale. 

I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Kemble  (Saxons 
in  England,  i.  183)  sums  up  the  general  results  of  the  growth  of  the 
Thegnhood.   "  As  the  royal  power  steadily  advanced  by  his  assistance,  and 
the  old,  national  nobility  of  birth,  as  well  as  the  old,  landed  fireeman  sunk 
into  a  lower  rank,  the  gesiV  found  himself  rising  in  power  and  consideration 
proportioned  to  that  of  his  chief;  the  offices  which  had  passed  from  the 
election  of  the  freemen  to  the  gift  of  the  crown,  were  now  oonfiBRed  upon 
him,  and  the  ealdorman,  duke,  ger^&,  judge,  and  even  the  bishop,  were 
at  length  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  comitatus.    Finally,  the  nobles 
by  birth  themselves  became  absorbed  in  the  ever-widening  whirlpool ;  day 
by  day  the  freemen,  deprived  of  their  old  national  defenoes,  wringing  with 
difficulty  a  precarious  subsistence  from  incessant  labour,  sullenly  yielded  to 
a  yoke  which  they  could  not  shake  0%  and  commended  themselves  (such 
was  the  phrase)  to  the  protection  of  a  lord ;  till  a  complete  change  having 
thus  been  operated  in  the  opinions  of  men,  and  consequently  in  every 
relation  of  society,  a  new  order  of  things  was  consummated,  iu  which  the 
honours  and  security  of  service  became  more  anxiously  desired  than  a 
needy  and  unsafe  freedom  ;  and  the  alods  being  finally  surrendered,  to  be 
taken  back  as  hm^fda,  under  mediate  lords,  the  foundations  of  the  royal, 
feudal  system  were  securely  laid  on  every  side." 
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might,  of  their  own  chap.  in. 
Cyo^'n.'Lt^^LtzLs  of  some  chief.     I 

-li.e  testimony  of  Domes- 
^yiat  precious  document; 
leave  little  doubt 
Ixa-d  greatly  changed  for  Depression 

approach  the  Norman  ^^j^ 
"bhem  seem  to  have  been  *o^"d« 

J,     .,,   .  the  period 

oi  Villainage  or  even  to  of  the 
not  peculiar  to  England;  ^°^"^- 


remaiuea  i^^    .^^  serfdo 


England  that  the  bond- 

l^eg^n  later,  and  certainly 

western  country  where 

German  peasantry  gradually 

^^r-fdom  than  ours,  and  they 

Tlie  free  peasantry  of  Russia 

-bill   villainage  was  nearly  for- 

deliverance  from  the  yoke 

times. 


d  for  o\a 


did  noi 
gottetv  ^^ 

hasb^^^^^' 

-     of  tbe    grow^li   of  the  Thegnhood  and  its  Elements 
^is  Btetxjl^       guggeste      t,lie   question.  Did  the  Feudal  tl^^ 
effects  a*   ^^  .       -Rnffland     before  the  Norman  Conquest  ?  ^^^  ^"*, 

Av^ot    H*    J^"B  1.1      X  ,  .  ^o  Feudal 

Sygteitt  exi»w  ,        g    be    allovirable  to  answer  this  question  System. 
It   loig^^  ^^'^•d  the  Feixdal   System  ever  exist  anywhere? 
I,y  atiotlier,  D^     ^^^^   ^^^     TSTorman  Conquest,  the   Feudal 

In  E^S^®^^'  ^itily  diJ-  i^<>*  ®^ist.  There  was  no  syste- 
Systetn,  ^^"^  ^®  ^^t  all  the  elements  of  Feudalism  were 
^^tic  ^^^^^^'^a^.        feudalism  consists   of  two   main  Two  ele- 

cTi.t»;  rrhere  is  the  personal  relation  of  Lord  *^® ''®^* 

^^  (Creai  authority  for  the  yarious  classes  of  men  from 

X>om««^^  ^  ,!^B-     ^****  I>ome8day  must  be  compared  several  docu- 
» irVxego^  ^^'^^^wtVotvB  of  our  ancient  Laws;  but  it  seems  on  the  whole 

Adday  "*  *^®  ****'  "**^  *^  ^'^^^  ^®  minor  documents  as 
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and  Vassal^  bound  together  by  mutual  will  and  mutual 
fidelity,  the  one  owing  service,  the  other  owing  protection ; 
there  is,  in  short,  the  old  Teutonic  relation  of  the  Comi- 
tatuSy  the  relation  of  the  Hlaford  and  his  Thegn.  But, 
alongside  of  this,  the  feudal  relation  commonly  implies 
the  holding  of  land  by  military  service.  To  grant  land 
on  such  a  tenure  is  in  truth  one  form,  one  among  several, 
of  that  bounty  of  the  Lord  to  his  followers  to  which  his 
very  title  of  Hlaford  is  owing.  The  Lord  makes  his  fol- 
lower a  grant  of  land  as  the  reward  of  past  services,  and  he 
makes  the  continuation  of  those  services  the  condition  of  his 
foUower^s  retaining  the  land.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  tendency  to  this  particular  form  of  bounty  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  example  of  the  Boman  prac- 
tice of  granting  out  frontier  lands  to  be  held  by  military 
service.^  The  holders  of  such  lands  held  them  of  the 
Boman  Bepublic,  and  to  the  Boman  Bepublic  their  ser- 
vice was  due.  They  stood  in  no  personal  relation  to  the 
Emperor;  they  were  not  his  ^'men,''  his  vassals,  his 
Gesi^aSf  his  Thegns;  their  service  was  due  to  him  only 
so  far  as  he  was  the  head  and  representative  of  the 
Commonwealth.  But  the  union  in  the  same  person  of 
the  Teutonic  tie  of  the  Comitatits  and  the  Boman  tie  of 
land  held  by  military  service  would  produce  a  relation 
coming  very  near  to  the  strictly  feudal  relation.  The 
Boman  custom  would  easily  suggest  to  the  Teutonic  con- 
querors the  practice  of  rewarding  their  followers  with 
grants  of  lands — ^in  short,  with  benefices  or  fiefs — ^as  the 
most  convenient  and  honourable  form  for  the  bounty  of  the 
Lord  to  take.  In  Britain  doubtless,  where  Boman  insti- 
tutions were  so  utterly  swept  away>  this  influence  would 
hardly  exist;  at  any  rate  it  would  be  far  weaker  than  it 
was  on  the  Continent.  Hence  we  find  Feudalism  growing 
up  more  slowly  in  England  than  elsewhere;   in  our  old 


\* 


^  Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  i.  354. 
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eonstitution  we  find  the  elements  of  Feudalism;  but  they  chap.  m. 
were  not  as  yet  worked  into  a  systematic  shape ;  they  had 
not  as  yet  become  the  materials  of  an  elaborate  jurispru- 
dence.    Homage  was  there ;  for  the  relation  of  every  man 
to  his  liord  was  a  relation  of  homage.     Military  tenure 
was  there  >    for  much  land  was  held  by  military  tenure. 
Heriots  too  and  other  feudal  incidents  existed.     But  these 
feudal  elements  had  not  yet  been  wrought  together  into 
any  harmonious  Feudal  System.    The  relation  of  Lord  and 
Vassal  existed^  and  the  relation  of  military  tenure  existed; 
but  vassalage  and  military  tenure  had  not  yet  been  in- 
separably welded  together.     The  Comitatus,  the  germ  of 
Feudalism^    had   thriven    and    developed^   and   was    now 
dominant;    but  the  old  Teutonic   constitution   had   not 
been    utterly   wiped    out.      The    Norman   Conquest    no  Feudal 
doubt  strongly  tended  to  promote  the  further  develope-  Btrength- 
ment  of  the  feudal  element;  but,  as  in  every  other  case,  f^®^^^. 
it  only  opened  and  prepared  the  way  for  fiirther  changes,  man  Con- 
The  legislator  of  Feudalism  in  England  was,  I  must  once 
more  say,  Henry  of  Anjou. 

The  military  service  due  from  land  held  by  a  feudal  Earlier 
tenure  is  strictly  due  to  the  Lord  as  the  Lord.     That  military 
Lord  may  be  the  King;   but,  if  so,  the  service  is  still,  J^^^^^ 
in  strictness,  owing  to  him,  not  as  head  of  the  state,  but  ""^^  ^«" 
as  liord  of  the  fief.     But  there  is  another  obligation  to 
military  service  which  is  older  than   this.     All  land  in 
England  was,  by  the  earliest  Common  Law,  subject  to 
three  burthens,  to  contributions  to  the  three  works  most 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the   country.     These  were 
the  famous  Trinoda  Neee^sitas,  the  obligation  to  service 
1^        in   the  field  {fyrd)  and   to   a  share  in  the  repairs   of 
fortresses  and  of  bridges.     But  these  are  the  duties  of 
'         the  citizen  to  the  conmionwealth,  or  of  the  subject  to 
the  Sovereign,  not  the  duty  of  the  personal  Vassal   to 
his    personal   Lord.      His    land,  in   an   age  when   there 
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cfHAF.  m.  was  little  property  except  in  land^  is  simplj  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  contribution  due  from  him  to  the  common 
defence.     From  these  burthens,  as  a  rule,  no  land  could 
be  free ;  even  church-lands  were  regularly  subject  to  them, 
though  in  some  cases  their  owners  contrived  to  obtain 
exemptions.     These  ancient  obligations  pressed  alike  on 
the  ancient  allodial  possession  and  on  the  land  held  by 
any  more  modem  tenure.     They  were  not  feudal  services, 
but  a  tax  paid  to  the  state.     They  were  in  fact  the  price 
paid  to  the  conmionwealth  for  its  protection,  or  rather 
they  were  the  share  which  each  member  of  the  common- 
wealth was  bound  to  take  in  the  protection  of  himself 
and  his  neighbours. 
FolklAnd        I  have  already  mentioned  the  folkland,  the  common 
l^^^       '  land  of  the  community  or  of  the  nation,  out  of  which 
the  ancient  allodial  possessions  were  carved.     This  process 
of  turning  public  property  into  private  went  on  largely 
in  later  times.     The  alienation  was  now  commonly  made 
by  a  document  in  writing,  under  the  signatures  of  the 
King  and  his  Witan  j   land  so  granted  was  therefore  said 
to  be  booked  to  the  grantee,  and  was  known  as  bookland 
(bodand).     Portions   of  the  folkland  were  thus  cut   off 
from  the  public  ownership,  and  were  booked  to  private 
corporations  or  individuals.     The  greater  portion  of  the 
ancient   Charters   still    preserved   consists    of   grants    of 
Conversion  this  kind.     A  vast  number  are  of  course  in  favour   of 
lAndinto    the  ChuTch,  but  those  which  are   made  to  the  King^s 
?**^^^^    faithfril   Thegns   are   hardly   less   numerous.      In   either 
of  the        case  portions  of  the  folkland  are  alienated,  ^^  booked,'^  to 
and  of  the  private  use  with  the  consent  of  the  Witan.     Of  course 
Thelna.      ^^^  booking  might  be  made  on  any  terms;  any  sort  of 
tenure  might  be  created ;   but  the  great  object  of  the 
grantee  was  to  get  the  land  as  pure  eiiel  or  alod^  subject 
only  to  the  three  inevitable  burthens.    The  King's  Thegns, 
to  whom  so  many  of  these  gprants  are  made,  are  exactly 


v< 


V 


the  ctaw  of  Pei^ 

nold  receive  l^-^^  ^^o,   laxkA^ir     a.    Bystematic  Feudalism^  ohap.  in. 

•    majxy  ea«s   ^V..  ^^c^  gra.xi.t>^^L    oxx  a  feudal  tenure.    And 

,1  benefieei^       ^^  ^^  receirsr^    ^^^v^liiat  may  fairly  be  caUed 

^  d  booked  to    V  •  "^^^  ^^   ooTunac^    -tHe  nian  who  could  get 

.   i|icomr>^.   "^^^Xi  on  tlie  8SLxxi.e  -terms  as  an  ancient  e^el, 

"^^e  folklano*^^^^  greateir   g^ood.  luok.i 

^  -X      ^  _••      lihe   COXXXnClOIX       T>X^operty  of  the   state,  was  Conversion 

.f  course  at    ti>^       :j^  ,        x^    JL      ^  /    i.  4    ^  ^i.    -+  +  °^^^>^^- 

"*        ji  ^        ^^    oiisposal     of     -tlxo    state,  but  of  the  state  hmd  into 

orJy-     ^     .^^        x>^«x.^       -1^^      4-.V^«      Kino.,   but    ftnlv   bv   the  ^^¥*^<1 


tand  ^rtantea     \>y     ^1:^«    King,  but  only  by  the^^' 

consent  ^^tihoritv    ot     l^is    "Witan.*     That  is  to  say,thea«ei 


jji  mo^      ^^*^emfto.*»    -fr^^ A     <!!l3.axi.ere  of  folkland  into  book-  witan. 


]^d  require^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  IPoj-liament,  but  Acts  to  that 
effect  were  p^^^^  .const;arktIy  and  without  difficulty.  The 
folkla»^  ^^loxx^ed  to  "tlxe  x^atiion  and  not  to  the  King, 
rfjje  Kin?  W^^     ^^y    ^^^     olxief    administrator,  enjoying  its 


^  go  fer  a^     ^^  en3oye^    i^>  ^^^  *s  *^®  ^^*  *^^  '^P'®' 
geototive  of    -tl^e  natioxk.        ^Bnt  the  King,  like  any  other 


,  X  will  quo-t©   ±,y^^  0pec\xnena  of  tlieee  granta.    In  977  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  157) 


fBidwttd 


^^Elfrio  (which  .^firio  f)  in  these  terms;  "All- 


^^  ^.       .  .       .^  .«^A%    -rkA-rDctuali  donatione  libenter  ooneedo  cuidam 

qBtfD  r"  ^   ^  J         -i  ^  ^^^j^^^o  xkomine  iElfric,  ob  illins  amabile  obeequium 

fiaeUi»«o«'«^^«*«>  L>«K^i  "!^      -^  ^  y^^e  it  in  fiUl  property,  with  the  right  of 


ajgnftt»»«»^  x«.r|^--**-      tro®  o€  ■tH  •ervices  "exceptis  istis  tribiw.  expeditione, 
l^tttft»«^^  ^^  l^o^^  ^*     ^  „        g^  .ffithelred  in  98a  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii  188)  giants 


•joixtAB  atctt^e  xx^xE^»-»  .,y^.Qj^em  portionem,  quam  hujus  nationia  indigense 

«  rat*  cjwwidaaao.    ^  x^ab-n't  oxioxn»*«j  cnipiam  mihi  pitHcd  [one  thinks  of  the 

mkalffi  «^^^*>^5^  x*."**  -,  3y*^g.-^yliis]  devotione  subnixo  vodtamine  Leofrico." 

A  •Yixl3ftftl?«r«i^'  ^ixlX  'po'wer  of  bequest,  and  to  hold  the  land  "  ab  omni 

^^\j^\»  ^KO  ^  'ix\>ex'umy  exceptA  ezpeditione,  pontis  arcisye  restau- 

-nA  «^NVt\xta^  ^  ^vrr«««  ft*^  imprecated  on  any  one  who  shall  disturb  the 

**^    v-1a  m  VXi»Vr  r^     i»t;o  tl*®^  °^^  Thegns  of  church  lands  to  be  held  for 

i***^^  ->  .rritTnP^^   ^v    tan    a.»d  *^®^  *®  revert  to  the  Church.    The  Codex  con- 

^  ««  ^tor®^     cy¥AX&^0  ^^  *^^  ^"^^  made  by  Bishop  Oswald,  the  grant 

o^^'*         \^m^xd9^     e  of   **^*  King  and  of  the  reigning  Ealdorman  of  the 

^*3Si»  •■  *.    Yj5  ^     .     ^^gljeb,  which  immediately  follows  the  grant  to  JSlfrio 

"*T«8*^*'^ ,         \fx  ^'^^V    tri'^w*^  necesBttaa  duly  excepted.   "  Sie  hit  sices  )>inges 

-^«ccA*    *       Aj^A      ^  ^„  J  ^walsreworc  and  bryircireworc  and  cyrcanltfde.*' 


\i5&c^*^^^^'    ^t«Jf^^j^gofric  is  made  "his  testibus  consentientibus  quorum 
^***^^X  ^"^^  c«r««*»*^"    ^  Eadgar  (iii.  153)  makes  a  grant  "opti- 


Vj.1^^*  >rOin 


k 


V 
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oHAP.  m.  man,  had  his  private  estate.      Like  any  other  man^  he 
The  King's  mjgjj^  have  his  ancient  allodial  property,  or  he  might, 
estate.        like  any  other  man,  have  land  booked  to  him,  land  which 
followed  the  ordinary  coarse  of  legal  succession  or  testa- 
mentary disposal.^     It  was  indeed  absolutely  needM  that 
the  King  should  have  such  private  possessions ;   for,  in 
our  ancient  elective  monarchy,  the  reigning  King  had  no 
certainty  that  the  Crown,  and  the  possessions  attached 
Folkland    to  the  Crown,  would  ^ver  pass  to  his  descendants.     But, 
T^  ^°     ^^fter  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  the  royal  power  increased. 


JtegU, 


and  be- 
comes 
Folkland 
again. 


and  as  the  modem  notion  of  hereditary  right  was  gra- 
dually developed,  these  two  kinds  of  possession  got  con- 
founded.    On  the  one  hand,  the  nation  was  forgotten  or 
merged  in  the  person  of  its  chief;  the  Folkland  was  held 
to  be  the  King's  land.  Terra  Regis;  the  King  was  led 
to  look  on  the  possessions  of  the  nation  as  his  own,  and 
to   gprant  them  away  at  his  own  pleasure  without  the 
consent  of   Parliament.      On    the   other    hand,   lawyers 
brought  in   the   strange   doctrine   that  the   King  could 
hold  no  private  property,  but  that,  on  his  accession   to 
the  Crown,  his  private  estate  was  merged  in  what  was 
now  held  to   be  the  royal  domain.      By  one  of  those 
curious    cycles   which  so   often    come   round    in  himian 
affairs,  one  of  these  wrongs  has  been  redressed  formally 
and  the  other  practically.     Our  modem  Kings  have  re- 
covered the  ancient  right,  common  to  them  with  other 
men,  of  inheriting,  purchasing,  and  bequeathing  private 
estates.     On  the  other  hand,  now  that  the  royal  domain 
is   given  up  to   the   nation  to  be  controlled  by  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  practically  restored  to  its  ancient  condition 
of  Folkland.     That  is  to  say,  after  so  many  centuries   of 
usurpation,  the  land  of  which  the  Kings  had  defraudled 
the  nation  has  come  back  to  its  lawftd  owners. 


:'TJ 


j/ 


1 


'  See  Allen,  pp.  143,  153  et  seqq. ;  also  on  the  wbole  subject  of  the  cUautte 
of  Folkland  into  Terra  Jtcgis. 


s 


TH£  OLD 


By  ttese  varv"^^^^^^  o. 


^^•^O^XO      OO^STx-rXTTXON    DIB8  OCT. 


Us 


in  aiU  parte  c^  |j 

among'   oNnr^^ 


> 


(C^Aiiy  local  feeedoxrx 
bXT.iieT     -o^  tte  Bation   or 
nAvant^sage   of  tliat   crowa 
-wVi^Oci^  ^ve  for  fcges  beexi- 
^x«j.  <5onimumtie8  of  Gerxn^any 

^V^-^f ^^^^   year 


\ 


(Mm  o^  l-*!t»*^ 


^, 


i*^ 


< 


o5 


'*'«5  ®*^,^cV>^** 


-^< 


SAjrfStV 


of  free  Teutonic 
l^  as  it  died  out 
.     It  lingered  in 
in  the  primitive 
else  it  lias  utterly 
traces  as  it  has  left 
not  suflfered  from 
firee  marks  and  shires 
T3'tx-ti     -fctkoy   have  given  way  be- 

Exsftional  existence,  before 
rtional  sovereignty.     But 
rooted  out,  not  in  favour 
sovereign,   but  for  the 
3px-ixices,  great  and   small, 
ourse  of  the  land.     The 
x^ished;  but  the  German 
King  gained  nothing; 
tlie  King,  of  the  nation, 
confiscated  to  the  profit 
rriie  constitution  which  Ta- 
oonstitution  for  which  Armi- 
constitution  whose  working 
in  the  free  air  of  Uri  and 
•x*eat  Teutonic  realm  to  the  do- 
^exxted  nothing  but  themselves, 
or  provincial  existence,  who 
odem  dynastic  and  diplomatic 
which  have  done  their  best 
xi.skxne  and  every  national  memory, 
of   tlieir  princely  creatures  an  arbi- 
t.raced  out  at  haphazard  upon  the 
tlae  fate  of  the  Teutonic  continent ; 

,  Bta^t^-i^*!  RechtBgeechichte,  iii.  158. 
tlie  1»*«  wonderful  changes  in  Gennany  (August, 
.g^o  "wit^  abundant  matter  for  another  work. 
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The  old 
Teutonic 
constitu- 
tion gra- 
dually dies 
out  every- 
where but 
in  Switzer- 
land. 

It  yields  in 
England 
to  areal 
national 
monarchy, 
in  Ger- 
many to 
the  domi- 
nion of 
petty 
princes. 
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oHAF.  m.  such  has  happily  not  been  the  £Ette  of  the  Teutonic  island. 

The  uprooting  of  the  old  free  communities^  the  growth  of 

the  power  of  the   King  and  of  his  Thegns^  no  doubt 

tended^  in  England^  as  elsewhere^  to  the  degradation^  at 

Ceorldom    least  for  a  while,  of  the  lowest  class  of  fireemen.    The  Ceorl 

Yiilainage,  ^^  &st  Sinking  into  the  Villain.     Still,  even  in  the  worst 

\1U^^      times,  enough  of  the  old  spirit  remained  in  our  laws  to 

are  gra-      cnye  the  villain  means  of  obtainin&r  enfranchisement  which 

dually  .  . 

emanci-      gradually  did  enfranchise   the  whole  class,  without  the 
^  institution  of  villainage  ever  being  formally  done  away 

Change  of  with.     And  the  uprooting  of  the  old  communities  was 
constitu-     necessary,  if  England  was  ever  to  become  a  great  and 
tionneceB-  united  nation.     We  must  remember  that  the  Kingdom^ 
like  all  our  ancient  divisions,   &om  the  shire,   perhaps 
from  the  hundred,  upwards,  was  formed  by  the  aggre- 
gation   of  smaller   divisions.^       The  unit  is  the   Mark, 
roughly   represented    by   the   modem   parish   or  manor. 
The  Shire  must   not  be  looked  on  as  a  division  of  the 
Shires        Kingdom  or  the  Mark  as  a  division  of  the  Shire.     The 
of  Marks     Shire  is  in  truth  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  Marks 
and  King-  ^j^^  ^j^g   Kingdom  by  an   aggregation  of  Shires.     The 
of  Shires,    aggregation  of  Marks  into   Shires  is  indeed  mainly  to 
be  inferred  from  local  nomenclature  and  from  the  analogy 
of  other  Teutonic  countries,  but  the  aggregation  of  Shires 
The  Mark-  into  Kingdoms  is  matter  of  recorded  history.     It  is  even 
iSjly^l^  possible  that  the  circumstances  of  the  English  Conquest  of 
^ect  m    Britain  may  have  hindered  the  Mark  from  ever  possessing 
than  else-   the  same  amount  of  independence  in  England  which  it  pos- 

wher^  

sessed  in  the  older  Teutonic  lands.  When  every  English 
settlement  had  to  defend  itself,  and,  if  possible,  to  extend 
itself,  in  the  teeth  of  a  hostile  Welsh  population,  the 
different  settlements  must  have  kept  up  a  very  close 
union;  there   must   have  been,  if  not   centralization,  at 

'  On  this  whole  subject  I  must  again  refer  to  Mr.  Kemble,  especially  to 
his  Chapter  on  the  Mark  and  the  Shire. 


K.XNODOMS. 


W  the 
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'^U  settlea. 


M'^^w/jfj     ^Mfiil  to 

^\«n»b\^/f  i?  ^^  a  fee 


vRKMsssiv^        gQ^e 


externally 
temally 


BClf-gO^ 


etT^' 


lcA. 


The  first  followers  chap.  in. 

in  Marks^  forming 

must  all  have  held 

i   command^  whenever 

oad  of  the  Welsh,  or 

them.     Still  such 

,  however  dependent 

.  were  doubtless  in- 


"beginning.     We   have  Formation 
fcch   one   bj  its   own^^r 

igdoms. 


under  a  single  King. 


of  the  process  differed 

that  in  Mercia,  for  in- 

-were  thus  brought  into 


wboUy  "^  ^^g^e^^  -ttfc.oxi.^\k   -there  were  many  Ealdor- 


s 


\ 


\ 


i,  different  P«^^^^^^^^^ 
stance 

union,  wbile  ^ti  ^  "KAxxgs,  -tlckox-e  was  still  a  certain  unity 
men  and  even  ^^^^^^^  ^was  al^w-ays  a  head  King  of  the 
from  the  first.  pro\>«A>Vy     all   the  under- Kings  were 

^West  -  Saxons,  ^  \j\ood.  o*  Cerdic.  Gradually  the  con- 
^thelings  oi  ^  ^^  ^^^  -process  no  doubt  being  quicker 
nexion  hecame  CVO  -^^^^^3^    ^^    "Morthumberland.     The  bi^ail 

tlae 

tive,  aixA  the  aaft®  y^^^   place  of  Kings^  independent  or 

dependent  legisVa    ^  ^^  received  Ealdormen,  named  by  the 

AepeiiAent,  the  ^  ^   and.  liable  to  be  removed  by  them. 

"KjLng   and  hia  ^  ^  *  ^  Shire  became  the  Folkland  of  the  Prooess  of 
'^^ve;  "^oQsVand  o^      ^  crowd  of  royal  oflScers*  of  various  n^tiS^- 


Northumberland.  The  head 
jXk  ^Wesaex.  thaaa  '^  ^  "K-ing^  the  only  independent  Execu- 
^^ing  hecame  tne      ^       ^^  \^b  Witan  became  the  only  in- 


\ 


1  See  a^''®*  "P^*  ^      bW**  Chapter  on  the  Qere&.    The  Gertfa  or  Reece 


/ 


1» 

to 


«  o^agaaxi  ^^'  ^       fiscal  ofi&oer,  of  any  kind,  from  a  Shirtreeve  down 
officer,  ®*P®*^**^^tf  rtinbl®  ftd^»  ***  *  Hogreevt.    In  Northern  En"'!"^*  ♦»»« 
^       nukertifvtt-''^^'      ^l  Qrieivt,  baa  changed  firom  a  public  to  i 

^  ^d^^«*  ^**  ^°^  the  8»»o  »»  *l»o  High-Dutch  Qraf;  only 
"^^^^     The  ^ord  »*  ^^^^^^  j^jg  ftjie^,    a  Burggraf  is  a  greater  i 

title  ha»  «^^  *"^ 


the  one 
man  than 
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CHAP.  m.  rankfi^  whose  main  daty  was  to  look  after  the  royal 
^^.®®"  interests^  were  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Shirea.  The  Ealdorman  still  remained^  the  shadow  of  ancient 
kingship^  and  so  far  the  representative  of  local  inde-  * 
pendence.  But  beside  him  arose  a  new  officer^  the  Sdr^ 
gerefa^  Shirereevey  or  Sheriffs  the  immediate  officer  of  the 
King^  the  agent  of  the  central  authority^  the  representa- 
tive of  the  dependence  ot  each  local  division  on  the 
common  King  and  Assembly  of  the  nation.  Once  the 
Shires  were  the  unitSj  out  of  the  amalgamation  of  which 
the  Kingdom  was  formed;  now  the  Kingdom  forms  a 
new  whole^  of  which  the  Shires  have  sunk  to  be  mere 
administrative  divisions.  In  Mercia  we  have  seen^  thatj 
after  the  Danish  Conquest^  the  country  was  probably 
artificially  mapped  out  again  into  fresh  Shires^  which 
must  have  been  felt  to  be  still  more  completely  mere 
administrative  divisions  than  the  West -Saxon  Shires 
which  had  once  been  separate  principalities. 

§  8.  Origin  and  Powers  of  the  WitenagemdL 

By  these  means  those  great  Kingdoms  were  formed  which 
produced  Bretwaldas  and  contended  for  the  supremacy  of 
Britain.    Each  stage  of  amalgamation  increased  the  kingly 
power  j  each  stage  lessened  the  independence  of  local  com- 
munities and  lessened  the  importance  of  their  individual 
Demo-        members.    The  democratic  character  of  the  old  Teutonic 
oonstitu-     system  contained  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction^  when- 
^onoiihA  eyer  it  should  be  applied  to  districts  of  any  great  extent. 
sembliee.     We  may  be  sure  that  every  Teutonic  freeman  had  a  voice 
TheAfl-      in  the  Assembly — the  GemSty  the  Gemeindej  the  Ekkleaia 
the  A^rk,  ^-^^  ^  ^^^^  Mark.     In  fact  he  in  some  sort  retains  it  ' 

stilly  as  holding  his  place  in  the  parish  vestry.     He  had  i 

a  voice ; — it  might  be  too  much  to  say  that'^he  had  a  vote ;  ^ 

*  See  above,  p.  49. 


*"'  ""  ""J*!^    ^^^  of  thiixgs,    formal  divisions  are  not  chap.  m. 
likely  to  w  olte*x  tak^^    ^^^     -fcexn:p«r  of  the  Assembly  is 
foojid  on*  ^y_  ^^«ier  ^^ns.        IBxx-fc    the  man  who  clashed 


^^^  <^P^?^B8  approval,  o^  wlio  joined  in  the  nnnus- 
j^eable  wimd.  -W^ich  erpresseA  dissent/ practically  gave 
^  efficient  a  ^o^^  ^  .^  ^^   ^^^    solemnly  walked  out  into 

,  lobby-  Tt^  Homeric  ^ffor^  i«  *^«  *yP«  ^^  ^""^"^^  "^"^ 
j^bly,  aaa.  tl,^  iiterxes«  «€  tl.e  Homeric  4^,^^  may 
te  seen  ill  "^  ^t^elish  CoT«vty-i«>eeting  to  this  day.*  The 
^iee  Wbicl^  t.1^,^^'^  fr^Tx^x.,  the  Ceorl  had  in  the^j^ 
Lmblyof  1^  -^P  ^^  woxxia  xxot  lose  in  the  Assenibly 


*!,..  rig''*  ***     ^tit^ndine    -fcl^e     JVesemoiy  ui  „  able  with 

*        «all^     Ti«n(Uns  ,        t.lian  the  right  of  attending  ^^ ,,. 

tecoflier^ly    l^  val^-^«      The  larger  the  assembly,  the  Won  of 

the  AB^Wy   or  the  ^--?^-     J^i,g,  t?e  more  difficult,  and"~- 
^^^dtftofc    tKe  place  o*    ^^  ^^  attendance  of  individual 
tberefoW  the    i«xore  '^^J^      sxoaller  is  the  importance  of  each 
^embenbecoTicxe,  **^*^^         -j^e  gets  there.    Then,  no  doubt, 
j^^^dual  naexiQ.'ber  ^'^^^    ^^o  was  a  great  man  in  the 
^ett  »8    no'ww*    »     ^°^    ^6/tark,  who  was  somebody  in  the 
TcseittW  «>^     ^"^    ^^^    Sliire,  would  find  himself  a  mere 
flmbly  o£    \^^     ^^J^xAy^    of  the  freemen  of  aU  Wessex. 
^'\a    a.xx     ^^C^^e  ABsembUes  of  the  Mark,  of  the 
";^i.o.  ao-^^f  ^igdom  all  coe^ted;  but  at  ea.h 
.       aa^    o€     ^^®     TT  _^   the  competence  of  the  inferior 
S^^:   ^  ««veXgrt^'"«arrowed.    We  cannot  doubt  that  E,«^  W 
"^emV^T    -^-^^tet3ix.ed  in  «ieory  the  right  of  appearmg  ^^.«o.l 
^^        4«saxasv  l^^^  the  Kingdom,  no  less  than  m  the  ^.d  the 
"^"^ J'    fe^^^  X«^-rk  -d  of  the  Shire.    Expressions  N^^y. 

VS5^«»  *^^  ..  SI  diq.licait  wntentU,  ftemitu  sdBpeni«itar ;  em 

^^^C'i*'  f"      .    ^r^.r  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  renu^k.  on  thU  -ubject.    Cf. 
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CHAP.  m.  are  found  which  are  quite  enough  to  show  that  the  tdbbb 
of  the  people  were  theoretically  looked  on  as  present  in 
the  National  Assemblj  and  as  consenting  to  its  decrees.^ 
But  such  a  right  of  attendance  of  course  became  purely 
The  right   nugatorj.'     The  mass  of  the  people  could  not  attend^ 
^f^t  they  would  not  care  to  attend,  theywould  find  themselves 
of  use.        ^f  jjQ  account  if  they  did  attend.     They  would  therefore, 
without  any  formal  abrogation  of  their  right,  gradually 
cease  from  attending.     The  idea  of  representation  had 
not  yet  arisen;  those  who  did  not  appear  in  person  had 
no  means  of  appearing  by  deputy;  of  election  or  dele- 
gation there  is  not  the  slightest  trace,  though  it  might 

*  Take  for  insUnoe  the  very  beginning  of  recorded  English  legislation,  the 
Dooms  of  ^thelberht  (Thorpe,  1.2);  "  Gif  cyning  his  Uode  to  him  gehated." 
Leode  here  surely  means  people  in  the  widest  sense.  80  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Laws  of  Wihtnad  (p.  36),  "  Dser  )«  eadigan  fundon  mid  ealra  gemedum  )»as 
domas."  The  great  men  propose,  the  people  accept,  just  as  In  the  Concilia 
described  by  Tacitus.  So  the  deposition  of  Sigeberht  in  755  (of  which 
more  hereafter)  was,  according  to  Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  who  is  clearly 
translating  some  earlier  writer,  the  act  of  the  whole  West-Saxon  people  ; 
"  Congregati  sunt  proceres  et  populvs  totitu  regni,  et  providA  deliberatione 
et  unanimi  consensu  omniwn  expulsus  est  a  regno.  Kinewlf  vero,  juvenis 
egregins  de  regiA  stirpe  oriundus,  electus  est  in  Begem."  So  the  "  I>e- 
cretum  Episcoponun  et  aliorum  sapientum  de  Kandft/'  addressed  to 
^thelstan  (Thorpe,  i.  at),  whatever  its  exact  bearing,  is  drawn  up  in  the 
name  of  the  "Tbaini,  Comites  [Eorlas],  et  Villani  [Ceorlas].*'    So  in  the 

Judicia  Givitatis  Lundonise,'*  (p.  ia8,  Schmid,  156)  are  confirmed  by  aU, 
egder  ge  eorUsce  ge  ceorUsce,"  in  the  Latin  "  Comites  et  Villani."  So  in 
the  Chronicles  a  popular  element  is  often  mentioned  in  the  election  of 
Kings.  In  1016  Eadmund  is  chosen  by  the  Witan  and  the  Citizens 
(burhwaru)  of  London.  They,  being  on  the  spot,  could  exeroiBe  the  right 
which  in  the  mass  of  the  people  lay  dormant.  So  in  1036  Harold  the 
First  is  chosen  by  most  of  the  Thegns  north  of  Thames  and  by  the  liSsmen 
or  sailors  of  London.  In  104 1  "  all  folk  chose  Eadward  to  King."  In  1066 
Harold  took  the  Kingdom  **  as  men  chose  him  thereto."  Expressions  like 
these  might  be  used  with  perfioct  propriety  by  a  representatiye  body,  but 
they  could  hardly  be  used  by  a  body  not  representative,  unless  it,  in  theory 
at  least,  took  in  the  whole  nation. 

*  See  Mr.  Kemble's  Chapter  on  the  Witenagemdt,  especially  ii.  19a,  196. 
In  the  note  on  the  last  page  he  refutes  the  strange  notion  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  that  there  was  a  property  qualification  for  members  of  tha 
Witenagemdt. 
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leading  men  would  dis- 
^^^       -fclie   Thegns,  whether  they 

make   their  approval   or 
doubt  the  form  still  re-  Vestiges 
the    resolutions    taken  popular 
Cyeemen   whom    curiosity  had  "»***■• 
likely    the   form    still    re- 
ceremonial  assent,   though 


»tta 


O 


fS^ 


fVico-* 


ia.. 


^« 


5:^ 


.f^j^^  i-  *^'    Wo  niay  be  flare  howeyer,  both 
o^»*^*^  and  from  the  political  instincts  of  the 
^^Tic^  never  died  out  so  completely  in  Achaia 
\>o^b  cases,  no  doubt^  those  who  lived  in  the 
^{   xsieeting  would  often  attend  when  people 
rtvwe   skttfl^danoe  of  the  citixexvs  of  London  just 
^  *«ritb  the  appearance  of  a  vast  number  of 
x9S^  in  an  assembly  held  at  Corinth,  which 
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CHAP,  nii  without  any  fear  that  the  habitual  ''  Yea^   J^'  would 

ever  be  exchanged  for  "^^j,  nay/'^     It  is  thus  that^ 

in  the  absence  of  representation^  a  democratic  franchise^ 

as  applied  to  a  large  country^  gradually  becomes  unreal 

Primary     or  delusive.'     A  primary  assembly,  an  Hiklesia,  a  Landes- 

suited  onty^^^^^^  is  an  excellent  institution  in  a  commonwealth 

to  small      gQ   small  as  to   allow  of  its  really  being  worked   with 

common'  •' 

wealths,      effect.      But,   in    any  large    communityj  it   either    be- 
comes   a    tumultuous   mob,  like    the    later  Roman   Co- 
mitia  or  the  Florentine  Parliament,  or  else  it  gradually 
shrinks  up  into  an  aristocratic  body,  as  the  old  Teutonic 
Assemblies  did  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
When  the  great  statesmen  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Earl 
Simon  and  King  Edward,  fully  established  the  principle 
of  representation,  they  did  but  bring  back  the  old  state 
The  an-      of  things  in  another  shape.     The  ordinaiy  freeman  had 
restorelf     gradually  lost   his  right  of  personal  attendance  in  the 
m^nother  National  Assembly;   it  was  inexpedient  and  impossible 
to  restore  that  right  to  him  in  its  original  shape;   he 


the  thir- 
teenth oen 
tury. 


'  The  passages  which  I  have  already  quoted  seem  to  imply  the  existence 
of  some  such  usage,  but  it  is  almost  proved,  without  going  any  further,  by 
the  custom  which  still  exists  of  presenting  the  King  at  his  Coronation  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  people.  This  is  at  once  the  last  restige  of  our 
elective  monarchy,  and  the  last  vestige  of  the  ancient  right  of  the  Teutonic 
freeman  to  take  a  direct  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

As  late  as  1461,  Ekiward  Earl  of  March  was  elected  King  by  a  tumul- 
tuous araembly  of  the  citizens  of  London,  a  vestige  of  the  right  which  they 
had  more  regularly  exercised  in  the  elections  of  Eadmund  Ironside  and  ol 
Harold  the  son  of  Cnnt. 

'  Cf.  Arist.  PoL  iv.  5.  3.  ob  8«?  8i  Xortf^ciy  2Iti  woXXaxov  irvfi$4$iiK€¥ 
AfTf  r^y  fi^if  roAiTc^or  r^y  kat^  robt  ¥6fiovs  /i^  ^/uorud^y  thai,  81&  9k  rh 
fBof  Kol  T^y  iytoyiiv  iroAirc^c<rtfcu  ZjifwruciSf  SfAoims  8i  itdKip  itap*  iWoit  r^y 
fi^y  Korit  robs  v6iiovs  cfnu  iroXirtlay  hifWTuc9fT4p9y,  rf  8*  &7«0^  'col  rois 
$$*(raf  iktyapx*^^^  fuiWow,  I  suspect  that  both  these  descriptions  are  in 
a  manner  applicable  to  the  Old-English  constitution.  The  latter  is  so  on 
the  £EM!e  of  it ;  the  democratic  theory  veiled  an  oligarchic  reality.  But  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  former  may  be  true  also,  and  that  the  narrow 
body  into  which  the  ancient  free  assembly,  had  shrunk  up  may  still  in 
practice  have  fjEurly  expressed  the  sense  of  the  nation. 


ASSEMBLIES. 


Ill 


stead  the 
^       representafci 


^^ed  as    li 
^^^   it. 


the  thirteenth  century  chap.  m. 
having  received    in    its 
ght  of  attending  hy  his 


^^      -formed    tlxfitt>     famous  assembly  of  our  fore- 
fathers,  caai^^    ,       vsurioixs      xiames,  the  -%^i?^   e(?»i(^/J  or 


^       ^  ^^     by   vaoriovLS       xia^xnes,   me   mycev    uemoi  or 
fff^flf  ^*^i   the  Jf^it^^n.^M.^^m^t^  or  Meeting  of  the  Fi>tf,  TheWitena 


the  commoxv    ^^^/^^  ^^^^^ 

the  neeessxtj^   ^mder 
matters  of 


his  Witan 

oth^J" 
other 
^f  Wessex 

jjmpire 
the  Mark 
jjugdoms 

^tb  local 

the  resolufcioxi^ 


otliex 


B\x-fc^   yj^3^ 


or   (rr(?a^  Thought.^     But 
^wlio  compose  it  is  simply  the 
Jf^ise   Men.     In  every  English 
power  narrowly  limited  by 
-tlie  King  lay  of  acting  in  all 
-fhe  consent  and  authority  of 

of  his  Parliament.     As  the  The  Gem<$t 
Wessex,  the  Witan  of  the  becomes  * 
titled  to  seats  in  the  Gemot  f""  ^t"*'*^ 
the   common    Gemot    of  the  ^^u^.  tli«» 
the  case  of  the  assemblies  of  KmgdoDis 


ttttioix 


0? 


OBt 


info 


are  ^^^^^ 


0.  ^^^\_  ,  ^^  \X^^^1^^^A 


Sl^ixe,    so  the  Gem6ts  of  the  other  ^7^7« 
^e    gone  on  as  local  bodies^  dealing  l>odieB. 
^.^^^   -pexliaps  giving  a  formal  assent  to 
f    -tli.^    central  body.^    As  to  the  consti- 
f^-pe^Jt    Councils  in  any  English  Kingdom  Lack  of 
j^Q     of    ^^^  vaguest  kind.     The  members  Jion'^to 
i-bea    in  the  loosest  way.  •  We  find  the  *^«^^»„  „, 

the  As- 
o^.gyierUu^f'^  concilium.     Sir  Francis  Palgrave  suggests  ''®™    ^* 


The  Senate  of  Bremen  used  to  be  called  **  Die 
-^jgj^fljL  XX^"'    QeTi».1>or8  of  all  three  Hanseatio  Towns  were  till  lately 


^^i./  --^  ^^%^.Weisheit. 


^^^^^  ^*  \^on3siAXO^  .^  jjl  seriousness,  ^vxw  ff6^»¥  tovt^  i<rr\  ^poyritrTfiptop. 
«»^^*^  -jtfi^^  *i?Jiel   seemingly  Ealdorman  of  the  East- Angles,  assembles 

%  0^^«>  OOa'^^^^^^^P*  gersBdde  Ulfkytel  wi»  ]>a  witan  on  East-Englum." 
*      ^'^     \  O^"**^^^  Ivve  K-CW**^^  ^^'^  ^  ^thelstan,  quoted  in  a  former  note, 

^^^  voc^     ^oxs^       ftcceptance,  on  the  part  of  a  local  (Jemdt,  of  resolutions 


>2fl^^  The  ^"^ 


eral  body 
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oHiip.  m.  Witan    oonstantly  assembling,   oonstantly  pacing  laies^ 
but  we  find   no   law  prescribing  or  defining  the   con- 
stitution   of   the    Assembly  itself.     We    find    no    trace 
of  representation  or  election;   we  find  no  trace  of  any 
property    qualification;^    we    find  'no   trace   of  nomina- 
tion  by  the  Crown^  except  in  so  far  as  all  the  great 
officers  of  the  Court  and  the  Kingdom  were  constantly 
present.      On   the   other  hand  we  have    seen    that    all 
the   leading  men,   Ealdormen,   Bishops,   Abbots,   and    a 
considerable  body  of  other  Thegns,  did  attend;  we  have 
seen  that  the  people  as  a  body  were  in  some  way  asso- 
ciated with  the  legislative  acts  of  their  chiefe,  that  those 
acts  were  in  some  sort  the  acts  of  the  people  themselves, 
to  which  they  had  themselves  assented,  not  merely  the 
edicts  of  superiors  which  they  had  to  obey.     We  have 
seen  that,  on  some  particular  occasions,  some  classes  at 
least  of  the  people  did  actually  take  a  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Council ;  thus  the  citizens  of  London 
are  more  than  once  recorded  to  have  taken  a  share  in  the 
election  of  Kings.^     No  theory  that  I  know  of  wiU  ex- 
plain all  these  phsenomena  except  that  which  I  have  just 
tried  to  draw  out.     This  is,  that  every  freeman  had  an 
abstract  right  to  be  present,  but  that  any  actual  partici- 
pation in  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  had,  gradually 
and  imperceptibly,  come  to  be  confined  to  the  leading 
men,  to  the  King's  Thegns,  strengthened,  under  pecu- 
liarly favourable  circumstances,  by  the  presence  of  excep- 
tional classes  of  freemen,  like  the  London  citizens.^     It 

^  See  above,  p.  loS.  '  lb. 

'  It  muMt  be  remembered  that  the  Witan  did  not  habitually  meet  either 
in  London  or  in  any  other  of  the  chief  to¥mB.  Poasibly,  when  a  Gemdt 
was  held  at  Winchester  or  Exeter,  the  citizens  of  those  towns  would  hold 
the  same  position  as  the  Londoners  did  when  the  Qem6t  was  held  in  their 
city.  Something  of  this  sort  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  a  Charter  of  ^thel- 
stan  (Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  194)  of  the  year  934 — remarkable  on  other  grounds 
firom  the  vast  number  of  signatures,  including  four  vassal  Kings,  and 
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is  therefore  i^-t*^ 

press  the  so-r^    ^^^^  ^^^    for     ajay    political  party  to  try  to  chap.  hi. 

C  uncils  iotrO^^^  corLstiti-ci.-fcioxi.     of  our  ancient  National 

fhe  Meetini^^      *^^   service       o£"      modern   political   warfare. 

^^naf  ^^  tlie  "W^iso     Ixsis    not  a  word  to  utter  for  The  Wi- 

more   a/^       possible     Xt«form    Bill.     In  one  sense  itp^v^ 

"^.^  T.;v.^^^^cratic   tl^xi.     ax^ything  that  the  most  ad-  ^^«  ^ 


..  *^4.   \rould.    ^vexL*;^!!^     to  dream  of;   m  another  political 

^^     bfe  ^^     ^xiore     oligax-olxio    than   anything  that  the^^'^. 
mosi  ^^^g   Coixsex'va»t;i^v-e    would  venture  to  defend. 

Yet  1       y    x^x  practice    "faa^^ve    fairly  represented  the  wishes 


q{  the  ^t^c^^  ^  ^^^  ^£»  ^^^^  xxo  people  ever  enjoyed  more 
complete  Poli^^^^  free^Lom  -fclian  the  English  did  in  these 
gj^rly  umeQ^  ^^^    tiYie      -powers   of  the  ancient  Witena- Extent  of 

gemot^  8U:rj>^^g^   -beyox^A     all   measure  the  powers  which  ^fX^" 
f0  writtexi       Tiaw    veslis      iicx     a   modern   Parliament.     In  ^^^^J '» 
gome  respeot^    ^hey    sixrpfifcssed  the  powers  which  our  con-  i^^ater 
ygntional   Cotxstitixtioxi.    vcsrts    in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  amodem 
The  Bttff    oo^d   do     atosoli^tely  nothing  without  the  con-  '^^' 
-ent  of  lis    -Wise    IVLcxi.       T^r^t  of  all,  it  was  from  them 
.hat  he  deri^^   l^i«    ipoliiical  being,  and  it  was  on  them 
^"^  -m^^    fo'T    i'fcs    contmuance.     The  Witan  chose 

i-VkC   "WTit^a^  could  depose  him.     The  power  Power  of 


that  he  ^ 

the  1^^6  _        _    ^— ^tf»t-  ^which.  from  its  verv  nature,  can  *ifi^^^?. 


of  depoBiti- 


-po^wei:  which,  from  its  very  nature,  can  theKing. 

r_    X.    yaxcly  ;    ^^  therefore  do  not  find  many 

te  exexcAfleci.  A-c^fc  of  Parliament  either  before  or  since 

dftipos^^^  ,^^g^^     But  we  do  find  instances,  both 


KiBga  

ibe  "Nottaaaa.     ,     ^^^  \li.at    event,  which  show  that,  by  the 
V)c€oTe  «5^^     ^^j^xxiAorx    of  England,  the  Witan  of  the  land 
LcVetA  eoTi-^^       xis^^  ^^  deposing  the  sovereign,  and  that. 


»w 


\3^^ 


dM^  "O^^®*^*^       ;i    em^^S®^*  occasions,  they  did  not  shrink 


w\.    ^^ 


O**-     ^  "wl***  ''*■  indeed  a  Mycd  Gtm6t,    It  is  given  "in 

A       V^  'V****^'**^  Vbi^T  *1""  Wintecearter  nuncupatur,  totA  populi  gene- 

-  ^^v^^^    ^a\»  d»p8i^***i''  ovanti"    The  citizens  of  London,  and 

*^*^^\^  %    «^  ^^«-Aer  too,  tieem  both  to  be  mentioned  as  electors  of  Kings  as 

x^^^**     iV^'^^^^^n  of  Stephen.    See  W.  Malm.,  Hist.  Nov.  i.  ii. 

^2fci«»^     ^^  •^'*'*%{  tiie  Witan  are  dcawn  out  in  form  by  Kemble,  ii.  204. 
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CHAP.  m. 


Itutanoes 
in  North- 
humber- 
land; 


in  Weesex. 


Sigeberht. 

755. 


^tbelred 
deposed, 

1013; 
restored, 

1014. 

Edward 
the  Se- 


firom  exercising  that  right.  I  will  not  attempt  to  grapple 
with  the  conAised  history  of  Northumherland^  where  at 
one  time  Eangs  were  set  up  and  put  down  almost  daily. 
Sach  revolutions  were  doubtless  as  much  the  result  of 
force  as  of  any  legal  process;  still  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  legal  forms  were  commonly  observed^  and  in 
one  case  we  find  it  distinctly  recorded  that  they  were.^ 
Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  better  attested  history  of 
the  line  of  Cerdic.  Four  times — ^we  might  more  truly 
say  five  times — twice  before  and  twice  since  the  Norman 
Conquest^  has  the  King  of  the  West-Saxons  or  of  the 
English  been  deprived  of  his  kingly  office  by  the  voice 
of  his  Parliament.  Sigeberht  of  Wessex^  in  the  eighth 
century^  was  deposed  by  the  vote  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  his  Kingdom^  and  another  King  elected  in 
his  stead.^  iEthelred  the  Second  was  deposed  by  one 
act  of  the  Legislature  and  restored  by  another.^  Edward 
the  Second  was  deposed  by  Parliament;  so  was  Richard 
the  Second.^    At  a  later  time  the  Parliament  of  England 

^  Ealhred  of  Northumberland  was  deposed  in  774.  See  the  Chronicles 
and  Florenoe  under  the  year.  But  the  local  hiatorian,  Simeon  of  Dorham, 
gives  the  act  a  more  legal  character  than  would  be  inferred  from  the  words 
of  the  southern  writer.  **  Consilio  et  consensu  guorum  omnivm,  regiie  fa- 
miliaB  ao  principum  destitutus  societate,  ezilio  imperii  mutavit  majestatem." 

'  The  whole  case  of  Sigeberht,  important  on  many  grounds,  is  fuUy 
discussed  by  Kemble,  ii.  119.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  whom  I  hare 
already  quoted  (p.  108),  gives  the  clearest  account,  but  all,  the  Chroni- 
cles, Florence,  and  ^thelweard,  distinctly  assert  or  admit  the  action 
of  the  Witan.  How  for  the  Witan  were  influenced  by  any  intrigues  of 
Cynewulf — ^the  Henry  of  Lancaster  or  William  of  Orange  of  the  stoiy — 
is  not  4o  the  purpose.  The  point  is  the  legal  right,  not  the  justice  of 
its  exercise,  though  the  crimes  of  Sigeberht  are  asserted  by  all  the  other 
writers,  and  admitted  even  by  ^thelweard. 

'  The  case  of  ^thelred  I  shall  discuss  in  a  later  Chapter. 

*  Henry  the  Sixth  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  deposed.  By  deposition 
I  understand  an  act  by  which  a  King,  whose  right  to  be  King  is  acknow- 
ledged up  to  that  time,  is,  by  virtue  of  such  act,  declared  to  be  no  longer 
King.  This  was  not  exactly  the  case  with  Henry  the  Sixth.  When 
Bichard  Duke  of  York  claimed  the  Crown  in  preference  to  Heniy,  a  com« 
promise  was  made  by  which  Henry  was  to  retain  the.  Crown  for  life  and 
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Y^^^  lxeiT>'Appcurent.    It  was  therefore  the  Torkist 

^   \yy  -^^rtvie  of  this  agreement,  and  that,  when  he 

-|3X^>l£.e  the  agreement,  the  Grown  was  thereby 

Se  jtu^e  King.    Tet,  as  we  have  seen,  a  sort 

t.l^o'aK^^  desirable  to  confirm  the  rights  of  his  son. 

-bill,   more  dear,  was  not  deposed.     He  was  tried 

process  of  which  English  history  certainly 


stt 


^^  ^^10  famous  vote,  logically  so  absurd,  yet  practi- 
^^T~~  j^^-p-ted.  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  see 
;^^^-c«„«r     ii.  6«3-     So  on  the  vote  of  the  Scottish  Estates, 
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of  Heniy  the  Third,  Edward  the  Second,  and 


j^  -«a»  ^ooO  *^,  ,  -tl&e  act  in  the  two  latter  cases  being  a  sort  of  f ore- 

oj-  i^a^  ^^'^  ^®*^ei4(r  p^miahment  which  was  to  foUow. 

^^^^^^^A  %ii^^  ^e  tee  of  *^®  deposed  Kings,  the  certain  murder  of  Edward, 

,^3X^^^^^^^4^^       ,jrder  of  Kichard,  the  constitutional  question  has  nothing 

^^^xv'^sQJ«»^''^*^^!aiei  pri»oe  was  let  off  the  most  easily  in  the  earliest  case. 

^j^^  *^     f^e  ^®^?^Ii^from  *^®  Kingdom  of  Wessex,  was  allowed  to  retain 

^*>  ^^*     ^Y,,  ^'^^^°*deT-Ki»g-     Having  murdered  one  of  his  Ealdormen,  he 

^^^''^^  ^^  ^  ^togo*^®^  ^y  Cynewul^  the  new  head-King,  and  he  was 

^^*^tljtf*^®^-«-«af  IsiUed  by  a  private  enemy. 
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CHAP.  m.  how  people^s  eyes  are  blinded  on  this  sabject.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  people  talk  about  the  times  before 
and  shortly  after  the  Norman  Conquest  as  if  the  Act  for 
the  Settlement  of  the  Royal  Succession  had  already  been 
in  force  in  those  days.  It  is  strange  to  hear  a  number 
of  princes,  both  before  and  since  the  Conquest,  popularly 
spoken  of  as  '^  usurpers/'  merely  because  they  came  to  the 
Crown  in  a  different  way  from  that  which  modem  law  and 
PopoUur  custom  prescribe.  It  is  strange  that  people  who  talk  in 
22^J^^  this  way,  commonly  forget  that  their  own  principle,  so  far 
wj  *°^  *®  ^*  proves  anything,  proves  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
intend.  If  Harold,  Stephen,  John,^  were  usurpers,  ^fred 
and  Eadward  the  Confessor  were  usurpers  just  as  much. 
Alfred  and  Eadward,  no  less  than  John,  succeeded  by 
election,  to  the  exclusion  of  nephews  whom  the  modem 
law  of  England  would  look  upon  as  the  undoubted  heirs 
of  the  Crown.  All  this  sounds  very  strange  to  the  historic 
mind;  but  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  the  result  of  simple 
ignorance.  It  is  stranger  still  to  hear  others  talk  as  if 
hereditary  succession,  according  to  some  particular  theoiy 
of  it,^  was  a  divine  and  etemal  law  which  could  not  be 

>  The  infacmy  of  John's  reign  in  no  way  affsctB  hia  right  to  the  Crown, 
which  was  perfisctly  good.  It  does  not  appear  that  Arthur  of  Britanny, 
who  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  having  a  better  right,  had  any  partisans  in 
England  at  all. 

'  What  is  hereditary  right  t  If  hereditary  saccession  be  a  divine  and 
etemal  law,  we  should  at  least  be  told  what  that  law  is.  But  the  laws  of 
those  nations  which  admit  hereditary  succession  differ  infinitely  as  to  the 
rule  of  succession  which  they  enforce.  The  succession  of  the  eldest  son  does 
not  rest  either  on  any  divine  precept  or  on  any  general  consent  of  mankind. 
If  William  Rufus  was  not  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  neither 
was  Solomon  the  eldest  son  of  David.  If  Robert  had  a  party  in  his  &Tour, 
so  had  Adonijah.  Many  a  monarchy,  fi^m  that  of  the  Carolingian  Empire 
down  to  the  smallest  German  Duchies,  has  been  dealt  with  according  to 
a  sort  of  gavelkind,  and  there  seems  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
a  Crown  might  not  go  by  borough-English.  Hie  English  law  allows  the 
succession  of  females,  the  French  law  forbids  it.  The  Turkish  law  gives 
the  succession  to  the  eldest  male  of  the  royal  fiunily,  whatever  be  his  degree 
of  kindred  to  the  last  Sultan.    The  plain  truth  is  that,  whether  there  be 
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OHAP.  nL  the  elder  and  the  younger  brother.     Minors  passed  by 

at  one  time  might  or  might  not  be  elected  at  a  later 

vacancy.    iEthelwold^  the  son  of  iEthelred  the  First,  who 

had  been  passed  by  in  favour  of  his  micle  ^Ifred^  was 

again  passed  by  on  jSlfred's  deaths  because  no  claim  could 

compare  with  that  of  Eadward,  the  worthy  son  of  the 

most  glorious  of  fathers.     The  children  of  Eadmund  were 

passed  by  in  favour  of  their  uncle  Eadred^  but  on  Eadred^s 

death,  the  choice  fell  on  the  formerly  excluded  Eadwig^. 

A  oeitain    And,  as  a  certain  preference  was  acquired  by  birth,  a  cer- 

acquired     tain  preference  was  acquired  by  the  recommendation  of 

comment  the  late   King.     So  Eadgar  recommended  his  elder  son 

tionofthe  Eadward  to  the  electors:  so  Eadward  the  Confessor  re- 

last  King. 

commended  Harold,  ^thelwulf  had  long  before  attempted, 
by  the  help  of  a  will  confirmed  by  the  Witan,  to  establish 
a  peculiar  law  of  succession,  which  soon  broke  down.^ 
But  it  seems  clear  that  a  certain  importance  was  attached 
to  the  wishes  of  a  deceased  and  respected  King,  as  con- 
veying a  distinct  preference.  But  it  was  no  more  than  a 
preference ;  the  person  who  had  this  advantage,  whether  by 
birth  or  nomination,  could  still  be  passed  by  without  breach 
of  constitutional  right.  From  these  principles  it  follows 
that,  as  any  disqualified  person  in  the  royal  family  might 
be  passed  by,  so,  if  the  whole  family  were  disqualified,  the 
Harold  the  whole  family  might  be  passed  by.^     That  is  to  say,  the 

son  of  Gknl- 

*  See  Alfred's  will  in  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  in,  v.  117 ;  and  the  account  of 
iEthelwulf  8  will  in  Horence,  855.  See  Pauli's  Life  of  iElfred,  pp.  103, 104 
(Eng.  Tran.). 

'  The  best  explanation  of  the  ancient  doctrine  as  to  the  election  of  Kings 
18  to  be  found  in  the  speech  which  Matthew  Paris  (p.  197,  Wats)  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Archbishop  Hubert  at  the  election  of  King  John.  Whether 
the  speech  is  Hubert's  or  Matthew's  matters  little,  or  rather,  if  it  bo 
Matthew's  own,  it  is  the  more  valuable,  as  carrying  on  the  ancient  tradition 
still  later.  No  one  has  any  right  to  be  King  unless  he  be  chosen  by  the 
whole  people  of  the  land  on  account  of  his  merits  ("  Nullus  prsviA  ratione 
alii  succedere  habet  regnum,  nisi  ab  tmiverntate  regni  unanimiter,  invocata 
SpiritiU  gratis,  electus"),  but  if  any  member  of  the  royal  family  be  worthy,  he 
is  to  be  preferred  to  any  one  else  ("  Verum  si  quis  ex  stirpe  Regis  defuncti 
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deetion  of  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine^  the  central  point  of  ohap.  m. 
this  history^  was  perfectly  good  in  every  point  of  view.    The  7J?*  Jj^ 
earlier  election  of  Cnut  was  equally  good  in  point  of  form ;  sen. 
only  it  was  an  election  under  duresse — duresse  a  little,  but  S°"5' 

•'  '   ^       election 

not  much^  stronger  than  that  under  which  an  English  good  in 
Chapter  elects  its  Bishop.  made  under 

dwrtue. 

An  ancient  English  King  then  was^  as  his  very  title 
implied^  not  the  Father  of  his  people^  but  their  child^ 
their  creation.     And  the  Assembly  which  had  elected  him^ 
and  which  could  depose  him^  claimed  to  direct  him  by  its 
advice  and  authority  in  almost  every  exercise  of  the  kingly  Direct 
power.     Every  act  of  government  of  any  importance  was  ^^  witan 
done,  not  by  the  King  alone,  but  by  the  King  and  his^«^«/y 
Witan.     The  Great  Council  of  the  Nation  had  its  active  govem- 
share  even  in  those  branches  of  government  which  modem 
constitutional  theories  mark  out  as  the  special  domain  of 
the  Executive.     That  laws  were  ordained,  and  taxes  im- 
posed,^ by  the  authority  of  the  Witan,  that  they  sat  as 

aliii  pnapolleret,  proniuB  et  promptiuB  in  electionem  ejus  eat  consentien- 
dnm").  The  premnble  ii  excellent,  but  the  practical  inference  is  strange, 
uunely  that  Earl  John,  for  hb  many  yirtuee,  should  be  chosen  King. 
With  this  speech,  made  by,  or  attributed  to,  an  Elnglish  Archbishop  we 
niay  compare  the  similar  doctrine  of  elective  monarchy  laid  down  by  a 
French  Archbishop,  Adalbero  of  Rheims,  at  the  election  of  Hugh  Capet  in 
9^7*  *'  Non  ignoramus  Karolmn  fautores  snos  habere,  qui  eum  dignum  regno 
n  parentum  collatione  oontendant.  Sed  si  de  hoc  agitur,  nee  regnum  jure 
l^cKditario  adquiritur,  nee  in  regnum  promoyendus  est  nisi  quem  non  solum 
MrporisnobilitatiSy  sed  et  animi  sapieutia  illustrat,  fides  munit,  magnanimitas 
finnat.  Legimus  in  annalibus  darissimi  generis  imperatoribus  ignavia  ab 
<%nitate  prsecipitatiB,  alios  modo  pares,  modo  impares  successisse."  Bicher, 
iv.ii. 

^  Taacation,  in  our  modem  sense,  is  seldom  a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  an  early  state  of  society.  Public  or  demesne  lands,  various  imposts  on 
^ds,  feudal  dues  and  compositions  of  various  kinds,  largely  supply  its 
place.  Taxation  in  the  modem  sense  is  scarcely  heard  of  in  our  early 
history,  except  for  one  shameful  and  unhappy  purpose,  that  of  buying  off 
the  Banish  invaders.  For  this  purpose  a  real  tax,  the  famous  Danegeld, 
^u  levied,  and  that,  as  appears  by  several  passtiges  of  the  Chronicles,  by 
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the  highest  Court  for  the  trial  of  exalted  and  dangerous 
offenders^  is  only  what  we  should  look  for  from  the  analogy 
of  modem  times.  It  is  more  important  to  find  that  the  King 
and  his  Witan^  and  not  the  King  alone^  concluded  treaties, 
made  grants  of  folkland^  ordained  the  assemblage  of  fleets 
and  armies,  appointed  and  deposed  the  great  officers  of 
Church  and  State.  Of  the  exercise  of  all  these  powers 
by  the  assembled  Witan  we  shall  find  abundant  examples 
in  the  course  of  this  history.  Now  these  are  the  very 
powers  which  a  modem  House  of  Commons  shrinks  from 
directly  exercising.  These  are  the  powers  which,  under  our 
present  system.  Parliament  prefers  to  entrust  to  Ministers 
in  whom  it  has  confidence,  whom  it  practically  appoints, 
and  whom  it  can  practically  dismiss  without  any  formal 
ceremony  of  deposition.  And,  in  our  present  state  of 
things,  little  or  no  harm,  and  some  direct  good,  comes 
from  Parliament  preferring  an  indirect  course  of  action 
on  these  subjects.  But,  in  an  earlier  state  of  things,  a 
more  direct  agency  of  the  Parliament  or  other  National 
Assembly  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  Assembly  has  to 
deal,  not  with  a  Ministry  whom  it  can  create  and  destroy 
without  any  formal  action,  but  with  a  personal  King, 
whom  it  has  indeed  elected  and  whom  it  can  depose,  but 
whose  election  and  deposition  are  solemn  national  acts, 
his  deposition  indeed  being  the  rarest  and  most  extreme 
of  all  national  acts.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  power 
of  the  King  may  be  strictly  limited  by  Law,  but,  within 
the  limits  which  the  Law  prescribes  to  him,  he  acts  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  or  according  to  the 
advice  of  counsellors  who  are  purely  of  his  own  choosing^. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  the  King  and  the  Nation  are 

the  combined  authority  of  the  King  and  his  Witan.  So,  during  the  aame 
unhappy  reign  of  ^thelred,  we  shall  find  the  King  and  his  Witan  laying 
on  an  impost,  of  whiob  I  shall  speak  more  when  I  come  to  it  in  the  course 
of  my  narrative,  one  of  a  kind  intermediate  between  Ship-money  and  an 
Athenian  Xuroupyta, 
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brouglit  face  to  faoe^  and  it  is  needfiil  that  the  National  ohap.  ni. 
Afisembly  shonld  have  a  much  more  direct  control  over 
affidrs  than  is  at  all  needful  when  the  ingenious  device  of 
a  responsible   Ministry  is  interposed  between  King  and 
Parliament.     Long  after  the  days  of  our  ancient  Witena- 
gemots^  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Third  for  instance^ 
Parliament  was   consulted   about  wars  and  negociations 
in  a  much  more  direct  way  than  it  is  now.     It  must  not 
be  thought  that  parliamentary  control  is  really  less  effec- 
tive in  our  time;   it  is  merely  that  our  present  system 
makes  it  desirable  that  parliamentary  control  should  be 
exercised  in  a  more  round-about  way.    Our  present  system 
avoids^  above  all  things^  all  possibility  of  direct  personal 
collision  between  Parliament  and  the  Sovereign.    But  such 
direct  personal  collisions  form  the  staple  of  English  history 
from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards.     In  earlier  times  we 
have  no  record  of  the  debates^  but  only  of  the  determinations^ 
of  our  National  Councils.     We  therefore  know  not  for  cer- 
tain how  far  such  collisions  commonly  took  place  in  early 
times.^     The  chance  of  them  was  perhaps  less  than  it  was 
some  centuries  later.     The  Plantagenet  Kings  had  to  deal 
with  their  Parliaments  as   with   something  external   to 
themselves^  something  which  laid  petitions  before  them 
which  they  could  accept  or  reject  at  pleasure.     A  struggle 
in  those  days  was  a  struggle  between  the  King  and  an 
united    Parliament.      Nowadays^   as    we    all    know^  the 
struggle  takes  place  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  it- 
self.   But  we  can  well  believe  that^  in  this  respect^  as 
in  80  many  others^  the  earliest  times  were  reaUy  more  like 

'  There  muBt  have  been  a  direct  oolliBioii  in  the  case  of  that  "  Good 
Parliament"  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  famouB  Mycel  Gem6t  which 
i^vtored  Grodwine  and  his  fiiunily  and  drove  out  the  foreign  &vourite8 
^  Badward.  But  whether  anybody  voted  against  the  enactment  of  the 
Iaws  of  ^thelstan  or  Eadgar  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We  have 
"^veral  clear  cases  of  parties  among  the  Witan  during  a  vacancy  of  the 
C!rown  ;  but  that  is  not  the  present  question. 
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our  own  than  the  intermediate  eentnries  were.    An  ancient 
Witenagem6t  did  not  petition^  it  decreed;  it  confirmed 
the  acts  of  the  King  which,  without  the  assent  of  the 
Witan,  had  no  validity;  it  wajs  not  a  body  external  to 
the  King,  but  a  body  of  which  the  King  was  the  head 
in  a  much  more  direct  sense  than  he  could  be  said  to 
be  the  head  of  a  later  mediseval  Parliament.     The  King* 
and  his  Witan  acted  together ;  the  King  could  do  nothing' 
without  the  Witan,  and  the  Witan  could  do  nothing  with- 
out the  King;  they  were  no  external,  half-hostile,  body^ 
but    his    own   Council,  surrounding   and  advising   him. 
Direct  collisions  between  the  King  on  the  one  hand  and 
an   united  Gemot  on  the  other  were  not  likely  to  be 
conmion.     This  is  indeed  mere   conjecture,  but  it  is   a 
conjecture  to  which   the  phsenomena  of  the   case  seem 
inevitably  to  lead  us.     But  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
Witenagemot,  of  its  direct  participation  in  all  important 
acts  of  government,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.     The 
fact  is  legibly  written  in  every  page  of  our  early  history. 
The  vast  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  introduction  of  a  systematic  feudal 
jurisprudence  under  the  Angevin    Kings,   did  much   to 
lessen  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  National  Councils. 
The  idea  of  a  nation  and  its  chief,  of  a  King  and  his  coun- 
sellors, almost  died  away;  the  King  became  half  despot^ 
half  mere  feudal  Lord.     England  was  never  without  Na- 
tional Assemblies  of  some  kind  or  other;  but,  from  the 
Conquest  in  the  eleventh  century  till  the  second  birth 
of  freedom  in  the  thirteenth,  they  do  not  stand  out  in 
the    same    distinct  and  palpable    shape  in   which   they 
do  both  in  earlier  and  in  later  times.     Here  again  we 
owe  our  thanks  to   those   illustrious  worthies,  from  the 
authors  of  the  Great  Charter  onwards,  who,  in  so  many 
ways,  won  back  for  us  our  ancient  constitution  in  another 
shape.     I  have  said  that  no  political  party  can  draw  any 
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support  for  its  own  peculiar  theories  from  that  obscurest  ohap.  ni. 
of  subjects^  the  constitution  of  the  Witenagem6t.  But 
BO  lover  of  our  old  historic  liberties  can  see  without  de- 
light how  venerable  a  thing  those  liberties  are^  how  vast 
and  how  ancient  are  the  rights  and  powers  of  an  English 
Parliament.  Our  ancient  Gemots  enjoyed  every  power  of 
a  modem  Parliament^  together  with  some  powers  which 
modem  Parliaments  shrink  from  claiming.  Even  such  a 
matter  of  detail  as  the  special  security  granted  to  the  per- 
sons of  members  of  the  two  Houses  has  been  traced^  and 
not  without  a  show  of  probability,  to  an  enactment  which 
stands  at  the  very  frt>nt  of  English  secular  jurisprudence, 
the  second  among  the  Laws  ordained  by  our  first  Christian 
King  and  the  Witan  of  his  Kingdom  of  Kent.^ 

As  the  powers  of  the  Witan  were  thus  extensive,  as  the  The  King 
King  could  do  no  important  act  of  government  without  ^  ?„P^^ 
their  consent,  some  may  hastily  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  '^j*^^?' 
an  ancient  English  King  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  the  National  Council.     No  inference  could  be  more  mis- 
taken.    Nothing  is  clearer  in  our  early  history  than  the 
personal  agency  of  the  King  in  everything  that  is  done, 
and  the  unspeakable  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad 
King.     The  truth  is   that  in  an  early  state  of  society  Vast  im- 
almost  everything  depends  on  the  personal  character  of  ^th°*^ 
the  Kin^.     An  able  Kinsr  is  practically  absolute :  under  P«™^"fl 

o     ^  or  J  ^  character 

a  weak  King  the  government  falls  into  utter  anarchy  of  the 
and  chaos.  Change  the  scene,  as  we  shall  presently  do 
in  our  narrative,  from  the  days  of  Eadgar  to  those  of 
^thelred;  change  it  back  again  from  the  long,  dreary, 
hopeless  reign  of  .^thelred  to  the  few  months  of  super- 
human energy  which  form  the  reign  of  the  hero  Ead- 

'  Laws  of  iSthelberht,  Thorpe,  i.  3.  "  Gif  cyning  his  leode  to  him  gehated, 
and  heom  mon  J^ssr  yfel  gedo,  II  bote  and  oyninge  L  sciUinga/*  (If  King 
his  people  to  him  call,  and  to  them  man  there  evil  do,  double  damage  and 
to  King  fifty  shiliinga.) 
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oHAP.  m.  mnnd ;  compare  the  nine  months  of  Harold  with  the  two 
months  which  followed  his  fall ;  and  we  shall  see  how  the 
whole  fate  of  the  nation  turned  upon  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  its  sovereign.  With  such  witnesses  before  us^ 
we  can  the  better  understand  how  our  forefathers  would 
have  scouted  the  idea — if  the  idea  had  ever  occurred  to 
them— of  jeoparding  the  destiny  of  the  nation  on  the 
accidents  of  strict  hereditary  succession,  and  how  wisely 
they  determined  that  the  King  must  be,  if  not  the  wor- 
thiest of  the  nation,  at  any  rate  the  worthiest  of  the  royal 
house.  The  unhappy  reign  of  ^thelred  showed  the  bad 
side  of  even  that  Umited  application  of  the  hereditary 
principle  which  was  all  that  they  admitted.  Under  her 
great  Kings  England  had  risen  from  her  momentary  over- 
throw to  an  Imperial  dominion,  a  strong  and  united 
government  at  home,  and  a  position  formidable  to  every 
enemy.  The  accession  of  the  minor  son  of  Eadgar,  a 
child  who,  except  in  his  crimes  and  vices,  seemed  never 
to  get  beyond  childhood,  dragged  down  the  glorious  edifice 
into  the  dust.  Thus  much  of  good  and  of  evil  depended 
only  on  the  personal  character  of  the  King.  The  King*^ 
it  is  true,  could  do  nothing  without  his  Witan,  but,  as  his 
Witan  could  do  nothing  without  him,  he  was  not  a  shadow 
or  a  puppet,  but  a  most  important  personal  agent.  He 
was  no  more  a  puppet  than  the  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Orer-  Commons  is  a  puppet.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  King 
^^reomd  ^^^  ^  immediate  advisers  had  a  practical  initiative,  and 
ofi^ble  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^®  ^itaxx  did  Uttle  but  accept  or  reject 
King'  their  proposals.  We  may  be  sure  that  a  King  fit  for  his 
place,  an  ^Ifired  or  an  ^thelstan,  met  with  nothing  that 
could  be  called  opposition,  but  wielded  the  Assembly  at 
his  will.  Princes  invested  with  far  smaller  constitutional 
powers  than  those  of  an  ancient  English  King  have 
become  the  ruling  spirits  of  commonwealths  which  denied 
them  any  sort  of  independent  action.     AgSsilaos  guided 
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the  policy  of  Sparta^  and  Francesco  Foscari  gaided  the  ohap.  in. 
policy  of  Venice/  with  a  personal  influence  almost   as 
commanding  as  that  which  Perikl^  exercised  in  the  pure 
Democracy  of  Athens  or  Aratos  in  the  mixed  constitution 
of  the  Achaian  League.     So^  when  a  great  King  sat  on 
the  West-Saxon  throne^  we  may  be  sure  that^  while  every 
constitutional  form  was  strictly  observed/  the  votes  of 
the  Witan  were  guided  in  everything  by  the  will  of  the 
King.     But  when  the  King  had  no  will^  or  a  will  which 
the  Witan   could    not  consent    to^  then  of  course  the 
machine   gave  way^   and    nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
confusion  and  every  evil  work.^    Again^  the  King  was  impoH- 
not  only  the  first  mover,  he  was  also  the  main  doer,  of  ^^°  Jj^* 
everything.     The  Witan  decreed,  but  it  was  the  King  ^®«"**^«- 
who  carried  out  their  decrees.    Weighty  as  was  the  in- 
fluence of  his  personal   character  on  the  nature  of  the 
resolutions  to  be  passed,  its  influence  was  weightier  still 
on  the  way  in  which  those  resolutions  were  to  be  carried 
out.     Under  a  good  King  counsel  and  execution  went 
hand  in  hand;  under  a  weak  or  wicked  King  there  was 
no  place  found  for  either.     Sometimes  disgraceful  resolu- 
tions were  passed:    sometimes  wise  and  good  resolutions 
were  never  carried  into  eflect.    The  Witan  under  ^thelred 
sometimes  voted   money  to  buy  off  the  Danes;    some- 
times they  voted  armies  to  fight  against  them ;  but,  with 
•^thelred  to  cany  out  the  decrees,  it  mattered  little  what 
the  decrees  were.     Add  to  all  this  the  enormous  influence  influence 
which  attached  to  the  King  from  his  having  all  the  chief  ^  Eiafwd 
men  of  the  land  bound  to  him  by  the  personal  tie  of  °f.*4J*"® 

*'  ''  cuiei  men. 

'  See  Oxford  Essays,  1857,  p.  155. 

*  On  Alfred's  deference  to  the  authority  of  his  Witan,  see  the  quotation 
from  his  Laws,  aboye,  p.  53. 

*  The  reign  of  ^thelred  in  England  reminds  one  of  the  Generalship 
of  Bpdratoe  in  Aohaia  (Polyb.  v.  30 ;  Hist,  of  Fed.  Gov.  i.  550),  but 
happily  an  Achaian  General  could  not  remain  in  office  for  thirty-eight 
years. 
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€HAF.  m.  Thegnship.     He  waa  the  Oyne-Alaford,  at  once  the  Kin^ 

of  the  nation  and  the  personal  Lord  of  the  individuals. 

Though  his  grants  of  folkland  and  his  nominations  to  the 

highest  offices  required  the  assent  of  the  Witan^  yet^  in 

these  matters  above  all,  his  initiative  would  be  undoubted  ; 

the  Witan  had  only  to  confirm,  and  they  would  seldom  be 

tempted  to  reject,   the  proposals   which   the  King  laid 

before  them.     He  was  not  less  the  fountain  of  honour 

and  the  fountain  of  wealth,  because,  in  the  disposal  of 

both,  he  had  certain  decent  ceremonies  to  go  through. 

General      Add    to   all   this  that,  in    unsettled   times,   there  is   a 

and^influ^  special  chance,  both   of  acts  of  actual  oppression  which 

^e  of  the  ijjjg  j^^j^  jg  UQ^  strong  enough  to  redress,  and  of  acts  of 

energy  beyond  the  Law  which  easily  win  popular  con- 
donation in  the  case  of  a  victorious  and  beloved  Monarch. 
Altogether,  narrowly  limited  as  were  the  legal  powers  of 
an  ancient  English  King,  his  will,  or  lack  of  will,  had 
the  main  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  and 
his  personal  character  was  of  as  much  moment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  as  the  personal  character  of  an  absolute 
ruler. 


§  4.  The  Imperial  power  of  the  King  and  his  relation  to 

the  Dependent  Kingdoms. 

The  King  and  his  Witan  then,  in  their  joint  action, 

formed  the  supreme  legislature  and  the  supreme  tribunal 

Sngland     of  the  English  Kingdom.    That  Kingdom,  from  iBthelstan 

^ngd^n^^  onwards,  took  in  the  whole  Teutonic  portion  of  Britain, 

but  much    toffether  with  those  Celtic  lands  to  the  South  -West,  which 

local  inde-       "  , 

pendence    had  been  incorporated  and,  to  a  great  extent,  Teutonized. 

by  the  in-   ^^  wholc  region,  at  least  from  the  overthrow  of  the 

^^T**®^  last  Northumbrian   King  under  Eadred,  formed  strictly 

one  Kingdom;  the  revolt  of  the  Mercians  against  Eadwig 

was  only  a  momentary  interruption  of  its  unity.     The 
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ancient  divisions  were  indeed  by   no   means   forgotten ;  chap.  hi. 
above  all,  the  great  Danish  land  beyond  the  Humber 
still  retained  a  lively  memory  of  its  former  independence. 
Both  Northumberland  and  the  other  incorporated  King- 
doms retained  much  of  the  form  of  distinct  states;  each 
retained  its  local  Witenagemot,  presided  over  by  its  local 
Ealdorman  or  Earl,^  who  exercised,  by  commission  from 
the  King  and  his  Witan,  full  royal  authority  within  his 
own  province.      But,  as  I  have  already  explained,  vast 
as  were  the  powers  of  an  ancient  Ealdorman,  he  was  still 
only  a  great  magistrate,  not  a  prince,  even  a  dependent 
prince.     The  whole  land  formed  one  Kingdom  under  one 
King,   and   the   King   and   his  Witan   possessed   direct 
authority  in  every  comer  of  it.     But  this  Kingdom  of 
the  English  was  not  the  only  title  and  dig^ty  to  which 
the  house   of  Cerdic  had  attained.    The   King  of   the  Superiority 
English  was  also  Emperor  of  the  whole  Isle  of  Britain,  of  theWert- 
I  must  now  explain  somewhat  more  at  length  the  nature  ^^^ 
of  this  British  Empire,  as  distinguished  from  the  English  all  Britain. 

^  The  older  En^ish  meaning  of  the  word  Eori  has  been  already  ex- 
plained. The  later  special  sense  in  which  it  is  equivalent  to  Eoldorman 
came  in  with  the  Danes,  whose  leaders  had  always  been  called  Jar'U,  The 
governor  of  Northumberland,  after  the  incorporation  under  Eadred,  cer- 
tainly bore  the  Danish  title.  Urm,  Andcol,  Uhtred  (the  ancestor  of  a 
long  line  of  Northumbrian  Earls),  Grim,  and  Soule,  all  seemingly  North- 
hxunbrian  ohiefii,  sign  a  charter  of  Eadred's  in  949  (Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  292)  with 
the  title  of  Eorl.  The  same  title  is  applied  to  Oslac  both  in  the  Chronicles 
(975,  "Oslao  se  nuera  EorP)  and  in  the  laws  of  Eadgar  (Thorpe,  i.  278), 
where  the  Ecurl  Oslac  seems  to  be  pointedly  distinguished  from  the  Ealdor' 
mm  JSlfhere  of  Mercia  and  ^thelwine  of  East-Anglia.  When  the  word 
SoH  is  found  in  this  sense  in  the  Chronicles  at  an  earlier  date,  it  is 
always  a  sign  of  later  insertion.  (See  Earle,  p.  38.)  Whether  the  title 
was  in  use  throughout  the  Denalagu  is  less  clear.  Brihtuoth  is  called 
Borl  in  the  poem  of  Maldon ;  but  this  may  be  a  poetical  use.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Chronicles  constantly  speak  of  EaMormen,  eren  in  Danish 
districts  like  Lindesey ;  but  this  may  be  an  accommodation  to  Southern 
language.  In  the  purely  Saxon  districts  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ancient  title  of  EaldoTman  went  on  uninterruptedly,  till,  under  Cnut,  Ewl 
supplanted  it  everywhere. 
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OHAP.  III.  Kingdom^  which  was  only  part  of  it.     In  this  inquiry  two 

special  points  call  for  notice.     There  is^  firsts  the  tact 

Statement  that  the  English  Kings  did  exercise  a  superiority  of  some 

^i^jQ®^^®*"kind  over  the  whole  of  Britain^  a  fact  which  has  some- 

SrVaT    ti°^®8  1^^  called  in  question  by  local  prejudice.    There  ia, 

superiority,  secondly^   the   question  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  that 

force  of  the  superiority^  and  as  to  the  motives  which  led  the  Kings 

"rtricU^^  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  to  assume  distinctively 

Imperiid     Imperial  titles.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  those 

days  such  titles  were  not  assumed  at  random :   the  idea 

of  the  Roman  Empire  was  still  thoroughly  understood^  and 

indeed  the  Roman  Empire  itself^  both  in  the  East  and  in 

the  Westj  was  in  one  of  its  most  flourishing  periods. 

The  fact  that  the  West- Saxon  or  English  Kings^  from 
Eadward  the  Elder  onwards^  did  exercise  an  external  supre- 
macy over  the  Celtic  princes  of  the  island  is  a  fiact  too  dear 
to  be  misunderstood  by  any  one  who  looks  the  evidence 
Saperiority  on  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face.     I  date  this  supremacjr^ 
bmd  dates  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Scotland,  from  the  reign  of  Eadward  the 
^^     ,     Elder,  because  there  is  no  certain  earlier  instance  of  sub- 
the  Elder,  mission  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  to  any  West-Saxon  King*. 
^       ^     I  pass  by  the  instances  of  Scottish  submission  to  several 
supremftoy  of  the  earlier  Northumbrian  Kings,  as  well  as  what  looks 
'  very  like  a  submission  of  both  Scots  and  Northumbrians 
to  the  Roman  Empire  itself  in  the  person  of  Charles  the 
Great.'     These  instances  do  not  prove  the  existence  of 
any  permanent  superiority;  they  are  rather  analogous  to 
the  temporary  and  fluctuating  superiority  of  this  or  that 

«  

Bretwalda  over  the  other  English  Kingdoms.  But,  from 
Submission  the  time  of  Eadward  the  Elder  onwards,  the  case  is  per- 
Eogberht,  fcctly  clear.  The  submission  of  Wales  dates  from  the 
to  iLi-      ^™®  ^^  Ecgberht;  but  it  evidently  received  a  more  dis- 

ward.         tinct  and  formal  acknowledgement  in  the  reign  of  Eadward. 
933. 

'  See  above,  p.  40. 
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Two  years  before  the  Commendation  of  Scotland,  all  the  ohap.  m. 
Kings  and  people  of  Wales  commended  themselves  to  the 
West-Saxon  Bang;  ''  they  sought  him  to  Lord/'^  So,  in TheWdsh 
the  aoconnts  of  the  transactions  both  with  Scotland  and  tish  people 
with  Strathclyde,  it  is  stated  with  equal  clearness  that  the ^thtiieip 
people  of  both  those  countries  had  a  share  in  the  acts  ofpn^^oesu^ 

...  the  Com- 

their  princes   by  which  Eadward  was  chosen  to  Yaiher  mendaHon, 
and  to  Lord.^     I  conceive  this  to  mean  that  the  Scottish 
and  Welsh  princes  acted  in  this  matter  by  the  consent  and 
authority  of  whatever  body  in  their  own  states  answered 
to  the  Witan  in  England.     The  Commendation  in  both 
cases  was  a  solemn  national  act.     For  the  motive  of  the 
act  I  have  already  suggested  a  sufficient  reason  in  fear 
of  Eadward's  power,  combined  with  a  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity of  common  action  with  him  against  the  heathen  in- 
vaders who  ravaged  all  parts  of  Britain  alike.     I  use  the  Nature  of 
feudal  word  Commendation,  because  that  word  seems  to  Nation  • 
me  better  than  any  other  to  express  the  real  state  of  the 
case.     The  transaction  between  Eadward  and  the  Celtic 
princes   was   simply  an  application,  on  an  international 
scale,  of  the  general  principle  of  the  Comitatm.     That 
relation,  like  all  the  feudal  relations  which  it  helped  to  the  rek- 
form,  may  be   contracted  either  on  the  greatest  or  on  aflfected  by 
the  smallest  scale  possible.     The  land  which  either   isJ['^J|^ 
originally  granted   out   on   a  military  tenure,  or  which  ncss  of 
its   allodial  owner  finds   it  expedient  to  convert  into  a 
fief  so  held,  may  be  a  Elingdom  or  it  may  be  a  rood 
of  land  maintaining  its  man.     So  the  Lord  whom  a  man 
chooses,  and  the  man  who  chooses  the  Lord,  may  be  of 

'  Chron.  922.  "And  [»a  cyningas  on  Norl>  Wealum,  Howel  and  Cledauo 
and  Ieo>wely  and  eaU  Nor^  WeaUcyn  hine  8oht<m  him  to  JUaforde"  North 
Walesy  it  must  be  remembered,  does  not  mean  Caernarvon  as  opposed  to 
Glamorgan,  but  Wales  as  opposed  to  Cornwall. 

'  Chron.  924.  '*And  hine  geces  >a  to  fasder  and  to  klaforde  Sootta 
cyning  and  eall  ScoUa  ^eod  ....  and  eac  Stnecled  Weala  cyning  and  ealU 
Strteded  Wealas:* 
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CHAP.  in.  any  possible  rank^  from  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  with 
their  vassal  Kings  down  to  the  smallest  Thegn  and  his 
neighbouring  Ceorl.^    The  relation  is  exactly  the  same^ 
whatever  may  be  the   rank  and   power  of   the   parties 
between  whom  it  is  contracted.     In   every  case  alike^ 
faithful   service  is  owing  on   the   one   side  and  faithful 
protection  on  the  other.     Equally  in   the  greatest  case 
and  in  the   smallest^  the  relation  may  imply  a  strictly 
feudal  tenure  of  land  or  it  may  not.     Now,  in  recording 
these  cases  of  Welsh  and  Scottish  submission,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  Chronicles,  as  if  of  set  purpose,  make 
use  of  the  familiar  legal  phrases  which  express  the  re- 
lation of  Commendation  on  the  smaller  scate.     A  man 
''chose  his  Lord/'  he  sought  some  one  more  powerful 
Process  of  than  himself,  with  whom  he  entered  into  the  relation  of 
da^n^on  a  Comitatus ;   as   feudal   ideas   strengthened,  he  commonly 
small  scale,  surrendered  his  allodial  land  to  the  Lord  so  chosen,  and 
received   it  back   again  from   him   on   a  feudal  tenure. 
This  was    the   process  of  Commendation,  a   process  of 
everyday  occurrence  in  the  case  of  private  men  choosing 
their  Lords,  whether  those  Lords  were  simple  gentlemen 
Instances    or  Kings.     And  the  process  was  equally  familiar  among 
me^ion  Bovereign  princes  themselves.     Almost  aU  the  Northern 
^^.       and  Eastern  vassals  of  the  Western  Empire,  some  of  them 
Princes,      of  kingly  rank,*  became  vassals  by  Commendation.     The 
Commendation  was  doubtless  in  many  cases  far  from  vo- 
luntary, but  the  legal  form  was  always  the  same.     The 
'    lands  of  these  princes  were  not  original  grants  from  the 

*  I  am  not  clear  that  even  a  Ceorl  might  not  himself  be  a  Hlaford  to  a 
poorer  Oeorl.  A  Ceorl  might  have  his  own  Loaf-talert  {Hl&fHxiai,  Laws 
of  iSthelberht,  35),  which  looks  very  like  a  form  of  the  ComUabu.  I 

^  Among  a  crowd  of  smaller  princes  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia  stand  out  conspicuous.     All  these  were,  at  one  J 

time  or  another,  vassals  of  the  Empire,  though  all,  except  Bohemia,  re- 
covered their  independence.  The  Kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia  received 
the  royal  title  on  an  Imperial  grant. 
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Emperors ;  but  their  owners  found  it  expedient  to  come  to  ohap.  m. 
terms  with  their  Imperial  neighbour^  and  to  place  them- 
selyes  and  their  lands  in  the  same  position  as  if  their 
lands  had  been  real  Imperial  grants.     We  might  go  on  to  Commen- 
eay  that  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Southern  Italy  com-  the  Nor- 
mended  themselves  to  the  Pope  whom  they  took  prisoner^  L©othe 
and  that  the  Sicilian  Kingdoms^  on  the  strength  of  that  Ninth. 
commendation^  remained  for  seven  himdred  years  in  the 
position  of  fiefs   of   the   Holy   See.      The   Kingdom   of  Commen- 
England  was^  certainly  once^  possibly  twice^  commended  sogUmd  to 
to  a  foreign  potentate.     John^  as  all  the  world  knows,  *^®^?P®^ 
commended  his  Kingdom  to  the  Pope;  and  it  is  by  no  [i^isO 
means   clear  that  his  brother   Richard    had    not  before  perhapB  to 
that  commended  it  to  the  Emperor.^    There  was  nothing  peror  by 
unusual  or  degrading  in  the  relation ;  if  Scotland,  Wales, ,  ,q^"^' 
Strathclyde,  commended  themselves  to  the  West-Saxon 
King,  they  only  put  themselves  in  the  same  relation  to 
their  powerful  neighbour  in  which  every  continental  prince 
stood  in  theory,  and  most  of  them  in  actual  fact,  to  the 
Emperor,  Lord  of  the  World.     Not  to  speak  of  a  crowd  Homftge  of 
of  smaller  instances,  Odo,  King  of  the  West-Franks,  com-  ^i^est- 
mended  himself  to  Arnulf  of  Germany,  just  as  H^^^l^^^f*** 
and  Constantino  commended  themselves  to  Eadward  of  888. 
Wessex.     And  this  commendation  was  made  before  Ar- 
nulf became   Emperor  and   Lord   of  the  World,   while 
he  was  still  the  simple  King  of  the  Eastern  Franks.^ 
The  Commendation  in  the  case  of  Scotland  and  Strath- 
clyde   was,    in    form    at    least,    a    perfectly    voluntary 
act,    done    with    the    full    consent    of   the    nations    in- 

^  Richard  did  homage  to  Henry  the  Sixth  for  some  Kingdom,  and  waa 
accordingly  enroUed  among  the  Princes  of  the  Empire.  But  it  is  not  clear 
whether  Uie  homage  was  done  for  the  Kingdom  of  England  or  for  an 
imaginary  Kingdom  of  Provence. 

*  Widukind,  i.  ig,  who  however  calls  him  Imperator  prospectively.  The 
date  is  fixed  by  the  Annales  Vedastini  (Pertz,  i.  515,  ii.  905),  though  they 
give  a  different  colouring  to  the  transaction. 

K  2 
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terested.  The  Kingdom  of  Strathclyde  soon  came  to  an 
end^  and  with  the  Welsh  of  Wales  proper  no  permanent 
relations  of  any  kind  could  be  kept  up.  But  between 
the  English  over-lord  and  his  Scottish  vassal  the  mutual 
compact  was  perhaps  as  well  kept  as  it  ever  was  in  such 
cases.  It  was  occasionally  broken  and  occasionally  re- 
newed; but  this  was  no  more  than  happened  always  and 
everywhere  in  those  turbulent  times.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  English  Basileus  and  the  King  of  Scots  may 
on  the  whole  be  called  friendly ;  they  were  at  least  much 
more  friendly  than  the  relations  which  existed  between 
the  King  of  the  West-Franks  and  his  dangerous  vassal 
at  Bouen.  The  original  Commendation  to  the  Eadward 
of  the  tenth  century^  confirmed  by  a  series  of  acts  of 
submission  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  time^ 
is  the  true  justification  for  the  acts  of  his  glorious  name- 
sake in  the  thirteenth  century.^  The  only  difference  was 
that^  during  that  time^  feudal  notions  had  greatly  de- 
veloped on  both  sides ;  the  original  Commendation  of 
the  Scottish  King  and  people  to  a  Lord^  had  changed, 
in  the  ideas  of  both  sides,  into  a  feudal  tenure  of  the 
land  of  the  Scottish  Kingdom.  But  this  change  was 
simply  the  universal  change  which  had  come  over  all 
such  relations  everywhere.  That  this  point,  the  only 
point  which  could  with  any  justice  have  been  raised 
against  Edward  Flantagenet  on  the  Scottish  side,  never 
was  brought  forward  shows  how  completely  the  ancient 
notion  of  Commendation  had  gone  out  of  mind.^  But 
the  principal  point  at  issue,  the  right  of  the  over-lord  to 

^  See  Edward's  own  statement,  tracing  his  right  up  to  the  Commenda- 
tion, in  Trivet  (p.  382,  Hog)  and  Hemingford  (ii.  196}.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
nonsense  about  Brutus  has  found  its  way  into  some  copies  of  these  documents. 

^  A  Highlander,  with  his  notions  (though  grounded  on  a  somewhat 
different  principle)  of  personal  fidelity  to  a  chief,  might  perhaps  have  under- 
stood it ;  but  the  true  Scots  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  affiiizB  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland. 
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decide  between  two   claimants   of  the  vassal   Kingdom^  chap.  in. 
rested  on  excellent  precedents  in  the  reigns  of  Eadward 
the   Confessor  and  of  William   BnAis.      Altogether  the 
vassalage — ^to   use  the  most  convenient  word— of  Scot-  9i4-i3«8. 
land  from  the  Conmiendation  to  Eadward  to  the  treaty 
of  Northampton  is  one  of  the  best  authenticated  facts  in 
history.     But  it  is  here  needful  to  point  out  two  other  Threefold 
distinct  events  which  have  often  been  confounded  with  the  the  King 
Commendation  of  Scotland^  a  confiision  through  which  the  Ji  ^^Sj*  *^ 
real  state  of  the  case  has  often  been  misunderstood.     In  Ub^  Crown. 
the  eleventh  century  at  leasts  if  not  in  the  tenths  the  King 
of  Scots  stood  to  his  English  over-lord  in  a  threefold 
relation^  grounded  on  three  distinct  acts  which  are  popu- 
larly confounded.     In  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others^ 
prevalent    ignorance  is   strengthened    by  inattention   to 
historical    geography.      As  it  is  hard   to   make    people 
understand  that  there  has  not  always  been  a  Kingdom 
of  France  including  Marseilles   and  Strassburg^  perhaps 
even  including  Nizza  and  Chambery^   so  it  is  hard  to 
make  people  understand  that  there  have  not  always  been 
Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland^  with  the  Tweed  and 
the  Cheviot  Hills  as  the  boundaries  between  them.     It 
mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  tenth  centuiy,  no 
such  boundaries  existed,  and  that  the  names  of  England 
and  Scotland,  as  geographical  terms,  were  hardly  known. 
At  the  time  of  the  Commendation  the  country  which  is  Geography 
now    called    Scotland    was   divided    among   three    quite  iand,° 
distinct  sovereigrnties.     North   of  the   Forth   and  Clyde  ®'^*^"    . 

.  ,  .  Clyde,  and 

reigned  the  King  of  Scots,  an  independent  Celtic  prince,  Lothian  in 
reigning  over  a  Celtic  people,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  thcoentnry. 
exact  relation  between  which  two  tribes  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  my  present  purpose.  South  of 
the  two  great  firths,  the  Scottish  name  and  dominion 
was  unknown.  The  south-west  part  of  modem  Scot- 
land  formed  part  of  the   Kingdom   of  the   Strathclyde 
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CHAP.  m.  Welsh,  which,  up  to  924,  was,  like  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Belations    Scots,   an  independent   Celtic  principality.     The  south- 
thraeto      eastern  part  of  modern  Scotland,  Lothian  in  the  wide 
other""  d    ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  word,  was  purely  English  or  Danish,  as  in 
to  the  Bug-  language  it  remains  to   this   day.     It  was  part  of  the 
'  Kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  it  had  its  share  in 
all  the  revolutions  of  that  Kingdom.     In  the  year  924 
Lothian  was  ruled  by  the  Danish  Kings  of  Northumberland, 
subject  only  to  that  precarious  superiority  on  the  part  of 
Wessex  which  had  been  handed  on  from  Ecgberht  and 
Alfred.      In  the  year  924,  when  the  three  Kingdoms, 
Scotland,    Strathdyde,    and    Northumberland,   all    com- 
mended themselves  to  Eadward,  the  relation  was  some- 
thing new   on   the  part  of  Scotland  and   Strathdyde  ; 
but    on    the  part   of   Lothian,   as   an  integral   part    of 
Northumberland,  it  was  only  a  renewal  of  the  relation 
which   had    been  formerly   entered  into  with   Ecgberht 
and  Alfred.     It  is  n6i  uncommon  to  hear  the  vassalage 
of  Scotland  proper,  that  is,  the  land  north  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  mixed  up  with  questions  about  Cumberland 
and  Lothian.     But  though  these  two  countries  soon  after- 
wards came  to  have  a  close  relation  with  Scotland,  they 
stood,  at  the  time  of  the  Commendation  of  924,  in  no  rela- 
tion at  all  to  Scotland  except  that  of  simple,  most  likely 
not  very  friendly,  neighbourhood.     The  transactions  which 
brought   Scotland,   Strathdyde,  and   Lothian  into  their 
relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  English  Crown  were 
quite  distinct  from  each  other.     They  were  as  follows : — 

First,. The  Commendation  of  the  King  and  people  of 
the  Scots  to  Eadward  in  9^4. 

Secondly,  The   Grant  of  Cumberland  by  Eadmund  to 
Malcolm  in  945. 

Thirdly,  The  Grant  of  Lothian  to  the  Scottish  Kings, 
either  by  Eadgar  or  by  Cnut. 

These  three  events  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  the  rela- 
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tions  created  by  them  are  perfectly  distinct ;  only^  as  always  ohap.  m. 
happens  when  several  relations  and  tenures  co-exist^  the  three  Popular 
gradually  got  confounded  together,  both  in  idea  and  intrue^^' 
fact.     Both  in  popular  conception  and  in  the  hands  of*"®f^^J^® 
partizan  Scottish  writers,  the  second  of  these  three  events  Cumber- 
is  made  to  obscure  the  other  two.     The  grant  by  an  Eng- 
lish  King  to  a  Scottish  King  of  a  country  described  as 
Cnmberland  is  something  too  clear  to  be  denied;    that 
the  Scottish  princes  held  their  Cumbrian  dominions  as  a 
fief  of  the  English  Crown,  and  did  homage  for  them  to 
the  English  King,  no  Scottish  writer  has  ever  ventured 
to  call  in  doubt.^     In  truth  there  seems  never  to  have 
been  any  wish  to  call  this  fact  in  doubt,  because  the  Cum- 
brian homage,  put  forth  sometimes  even  in  an  exaggerated 
shape,  has  formed  a  convenient  means  of  escape  from  the 
fact  of  the  homage  for  Scotland  proper  and  from  the  &ct  of 
the  purely  English  character  of  Lothian.   And  the  concision 
of  geographical  terms  comes  conveniently  in.     In  modem 
language  Cumberland  means  a  single  shire,  which  for  ages 
has   been    undoubtedly  English.      In   modem   language 
Lothian  means  three  shires,  which   for  ages  have  been 

^  On  the  whole  history  of  Strathcijrde  aod  the  Cumbrian  cession  see 
Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  i.  440  et  seqq. 

The  &ct  of  the  grant  is  admitted  even  in  the  book  caUed  ''  Extracta  ex 
Cronicis  Soocie,''  pp.  49,  50,  though  the  compiler  vigorously  asserts  a  former 
Scottish  poaseasion  lost  by  the  Scottish  defeat  at  Brunanburh.  Of  Eling 
Gregory  (875-892)  we  read  (p.  46),  "Hie  etiam  strenue  totam  subjugavit 
Hibemiam  et  piene  totam  Angliam.*'  Of  Constantine  (p.  47),  "  Hie  rex 
xl  anois  regnavit,  et  quamvis  contra  eum  bellabant  reges  Anglorum, 
"Eadttfintts  [sic]  et  filius  suus  nothus  Adelstanus  successive  regnantes,  et 
contra  Sootos  cum  Danis  pactum  et  pacem  iuierunt,  qui  post  iv  annos 
rumpitur  et  Angli  k  Sootis  yeniam  precantes,  iterum  Scotos  sibi  recon- 
ciliArunt.  Quo  toto  tempore  Bex  Constantinus  Ciunbriam  et  ceteras  terras 
in  Anglia  possedit,  et  regni  sui  anno  xvi  dedit  Eugenic  fiUo  Dovenaldi 
sperato  sucoessoii  dimidium  regni  Cumbri  hereditaui  possidendam." 

fie  cannot  escape  all  mention  of  Brunanburh; — "In&ustus  ille  dies 
Scotis,  nam  qusque  dominia  temporibus  Gregorii  et  hactenus  conquestai, 
necnon  liv  annis  possessa,  quidam  scribunt  CoDstantinum  Regem  hoc 
bello  perdidisse." 


1 
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OHAP.  m.  undoubtedly  Scottish.     People  are  thus  led  to  believe  that 
Lothian  was^  from  all  time,  an  integral  part  of  Scotland, 
and  also  that  the  homage  done   by  the  Scottish  to  the 
English  King  was  done  only  for  the  county  of  Cumberland 
as  an  integral  part  of  England.      But,  in  the  language 
of  the  year  945,  Lothian  was  still  an  integral  portion  of 
England ;  Cumberland  meant  a  country,  part  of  which  is 
now  English  and  part  Scottish,  but  which  up  to  that  time 
was  neither  English  nor  Scottish,  but  the  seat  of  a  dis- 
tinct Welsh   principality.     By  Cumberland  in  short  is 
meant,  not  merely  the  modem  English  county  so  called, 
but  all  Northern  Strathclyde ;  that  is,  modern  Cumberland 
together  with  a  considerable  portion  of  modem  Scotland. 
Between  the  two  dates  of  924  and  945,  members  of  the 
Scottish  royal  family  had  begun  to  reign  in  Strathclyde 
or  Cumberland ;  but  the  Kingdom  was  still  quite  distinct 
Circom-      from  Scotland.     In  945  the  reigning  King  Donald  re- 
the  grant    volted  against  his  over-lord  Eadmund ;  he  was  overthrown 
ImSot^^  and  his  Kingdom  ravaged  ;^  it  was  then  g^nted  on  tenure 
Strath-       of  military  service*  to   his  kinsman   Malcolm   King   of 

^  The  Chronicles  (945)  merely  mention  the  hanying  of  Cumberkuid 
and  the  grant  to  Malcohn.  Fordnn  (iv.  34)  mentions  the  grant  and  the 
homage  in  the  most  explicit  langtiage,  but  be  does  not  fully  explain  the 
immediately  preceding  circumstances  (cf.  cap.  21).  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
talks  vaguely  about  the  perfidy  of  the  Cumbrians.  Roger  of  Wendover 
adds  that  Llwelyn  of  Dyfed  aided  (as  indeed  he  was  bound  to  do)  Ead- 
mund in  the  Cumbrian  war,  and  tells  usHhat  the  two  sons  of  Donald  (or 
Dummail)  were  blinded  by  Eadmund.  The  important  point  is  the  grant,  on 
which  all  agree. 

'  Chron.  945.  "Hit  let  eall  to  Malculme  Scotta  cinge,  on  >fBt 
gerid  |>cet  he  wsere  his  midwyrhta  egber  ge  on  ss^  ge  on  lande."  Fordun 
is  the  most  explicit  of  all,  though  be  uses  more  distinctly  feudal  language. 
"  Provinciam,  quee  vocatur  Cumbreland,  Regi  Scotorum  Malcolmo,  Rex  sub 
fidelitate  jurisjurandi  commendavit,  hfec  ille.  Postmodnm  vero  statim 
inter  eos  concordatum  est,  et  amborum  consilio  decretum,  ut  in  futurum. 
pro  bono  continuande  pacis  utriusque  regni,  Malcolmi  Regis  proximus 
hieres  Indulfus,  cssterorumque  Regum  Scotorum  hseredes,  qui  pro  tempore 
fuerunt,  Edmundo  Regi,  suisque  successoribus  Anglis  Regibus  faomag^um 
pro  Cumbria  facerent,  et  fidelitates  Sacramentnm/*    He  goes  on  to  say  that 
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Scots.     Malcolm  rould   hardly  have   earned   this  favour  ceip.  m. 
except  by  Bharing  in  the  war  against  his  kinsman,  which 
indeed  his  actual  relation  to  the  English  Crown  bound 
him  to  do.     Anyhow   he  thus  came   into   possession  of 
the  land  between  Morecamhe  Bay  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
a  country  now  partly  English  and  partly  Scottish,  hold- 
ing it  by  direct  grant  from  the  English  Crown.     For  a 
long  time,  as   I   have  before   said,  the  fief  was  granted 
out  again  by  the  Scottish  Kings  as  an  apanage  for  their 
own  heirs-apparent.     The  southern  part  of  this  territory 
was  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see  at  a  later  stage  of  our 
history,  annexed  to  England ;  the  northern  part  was  re-  Tb«  per- 
tained by  the  Scottish  Kings,  and  was  gradually,  though  tai^Xby 
very   gradually,   incorporated  with   their  own  Kingdom.  ^^^ 
The  distinction  between  the  two  states  seems  to  have  been  merged  in 
quite  forgotten  in  the  thirteenth   century ;   neither  side  ti.h  King- 
drew  any  distinction  between  the  tenure  of  Fife  and  the  ''''"■ 
tenure  of  Galloway;   the  claims  of  the  English  Crown 
were  asserted,  admitted,  or  denied,  equally  with  regard 
to   both.     Yet  the  relations  between  England  and  Scot-  Origiiwi 
land    proper,   and    the    relations   between    Enghind   and  between"" 
Stratholyde  or  Cumberland,  though  much  the  same  in  their  ^'^^' 
nature,  were  wholly  different  in  their  origin.     The  relation  stmth- 
in   which   Scotland  stood   to  England  was  one  of  Com-Cumlj^ 
mendation;   the   relation  in  which  Cumberland  stood  to  [^'^''' '"'' 
England  was  one  of  original  grant.     This  last  fact  marks  'ion  of 
a  distinct  advance  in  feudal  ideas.     Cumberland  rtas,  from  proper. 
the  beginning,  a  real  territorial  fief.     Eadward  did  not 
grant  Scotland  to  Constantine,  because  Scotland  had  never 
been  bis;  but  Constantine  and  his  people,  by  their  own 
act,  put  themselves   in   the  same  position   as  if  it  had 
been  so  granted.     But  Eadmuud  really  did  grant  Cum- 

neither  Kins  wm  ever  to  take  tbe  Cumbriana,  '•  barburam  aquiloniB  et 
per6tlfUD  gentem,"  into  thrar  direct  favour  or  homage,  a  promise  after- 
warda  broken  on  botb  sides. 
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CHAP. m.  berland  to  Malcolm;   he  granted  him  a  territory  which 
he  had  himself  conquered^  and  which  he  might  have  kept 
in  his  own  hands.     Cumberland^  in  short — including^  as 
must  not  be  forgotten^  the  south-western  shires  of  modem 
Scotland — was  held  by  the  Scottish  King  or  his  son  as 
a  feudal  benefice  in  the  strictest  sense. 
Grant  of         Cumberland  then  was  truly  a  fief  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land^ but  it  was  not  a  fief  held  within  the  Kingdom  of 
England.     This  last  position^  popularly  thought  to  be  the 
position  of  Cumberland,  was  really  the  position  of  Lothian. 
The  date  of  the  grant  of  Lothian  is  not  perfectly  clear.^  But, 
whatever  was  the  date,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  grant  there 
Lothian      can  be  no  doubt  at  all.    Lothian,  an  integral  part  of  Eug- 
parTof       land,  could  be  granted  only  as  any  other  part  of  England 
Bngland.     could  be  granted,  namely  to  be  held  as  part  of  England,  its 
ruler  being  in  the  position  of  an  English  Earl.    If  the  grant 
was  really  made  by  Eadgar,  this  is  still  more  likely  to 
be  the  case,  on  account  of  the  unusual  friendliness  of  the 
relations  between  Eadgar  and  Kenneth.     Eadgar  might 
well  grant,  and   Kenneth  might  well  accept,   a  purely 
English  government,  held  by  a  tenure  which  would  bind 
him  still  more  closely  to  his  English  over-lord  than  either 
his  commendatory  relation  for  Scotland  or  his  feudal  rela- 
Lothian      tion  for  Strathclydc.     In  such  a  grant,  no  doubt,  the  seeds 
Sl^^tJl    of  separation  were  sown.     A  part  of  the  Kingdom  which 
f°^  ^*T    ^^  governed  by  a  foreign  sovereign,  on  whatever  terms 
meigedin  of  dependence,  could  not  long  remain  in  the  position 
of  a  province  governed  by  an  ordinary  Earl.     The  King 
of  Scots,  though  holding  all  his   dominions  by  various 
kinds  of  dependent  tenure,  could  not  be  dealt  with  in 
any  portion  of  them  like  a  simple  Earl  of  the  Northum- 

'  The  evidence  is  bo  contradictory  that  I  reserve  its  consideration  for  an 
Appendix.    See  Appendix  B. 

'  For  the  history  of  Lothian,  see  Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth, 
i.  475,  et  seqq. 
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brians.  Tbat  the  possession  of  Lothian  would  be,  under  chap.  hi. 
all  ordinary  circnmstaDces,  hereditary,  must  have  been 
looked  for  from  the  beginning.  This  alone  would  dis- 
tinguish Lothian  from  all  other  Earldoms.  Though  it 
was  very  common  to  appoint  the  eon  of  a  deceased 
Ealdorman  to  his  &ther's  dignity,  still  he  had  not  so 
much  ae  a  preferential  claim  ;  the  office  was  held  al- 
t^^ether  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King  and  his  Witan.  But 
when  a  province  was  once  granted  to  a  foreign  prince, 
even  though  that  prince  remained  a  feudatory  of  the 
English  Crown,  this  sort  of  control  was  parted  with  for 
ever,  or  could  be  recovered  only  at  the  cost  of  war.  It 
was  unavoidable  that  Lothian  should  become  an  hereditary 
dominion  of  the  Scottish  Kings ;  it  was  almost  unavoid-  Dittdiwition 
able  that  it  should  gradually  lose  its  distinct  character  sootUnd 

and  the  remembrance  of  its  distinct  tenure,  and  should  S'l^th- 

Clyde,  and 
be  gradually  merged  in  the  mass  of  their  other  dominions.  Lothiui 
By  the  time  of  the  great  controversy  of  the  thirteenth  fo^ttea. 
century  the  distinction  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  on 
both  sides,  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Strathclyde. 
The  claims  of  the  English  King  were  alike  over  tbe  whole 
country,  over  Scotland,  Strathclyde,  and  Lothian ;  they  were 
put  forward  as  a  whole  and  they  were  accepted  or  rejected 
as  a  whole.  Yet,  when  we  weigh  the  claims  of  Edward  Flau- 
tagenet  by  the  letter  of  the  compacts  of  the  tenth  century, 
if  we  pronounce  them  to  go  a  little  beyond  the  mark  in  the 
case  of  Scotland  proper,  we  must  equally  pronounce  tbem 
to  fall  a  little  under  the  mark  in  the  case  of  Lothian.  The 
fact  is  that  the  progress  of  feudal  ideas  had  obliterated 
the  distinction,  and  had  brought  both  tenures  to  the 
same  level.  The  alternative  by  tbat  time  had  come  to 
be  whether  Scotland,  as  a  whole,  that  is,  Scotland  proper, 
Scottish  Strathclyde,  and  Lothian,  should  be  a  fief  of 
England  or  an  independent  Kingdom.  That  Scotland, 
Strathclyde,  and  Lothian  were,  historically,  all  dependencies 
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OHAF.  m.  of  England^  but  held  in  three  different  degrees  of  depend- 
ence^ had  passed  out  of  mind  on  both  sides. 
Later  his-       It  was  then  to  be  expected  that  Lothian^  when  once 

tory  of 

Lothian,  granted  to  the  King  of  Scots^  should  gradually  be  merged 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  But  the  peculiar  and  sin- 
gular destiny  of  this  country  could  hardly  have  been 
looked  for.  Neither  Eadgar  nor  Kenneth  could  dream 
Lotliianbe- that  this  purely  English  or  Danish  province  would  be- 
hifltorical  comc  the  historical  Scotland.  The  different  tenures  of 
Sootlaod.  Scotland  and  Lothian  got  confounded ;  the  Kings  of 
Scote,  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  became 
English  in  manners  and  language ;  they  were  not  without 
some  pretensions  and  some  hopes  of  winning  the  Crown 
of  England  for  themselves;  they  learned  to  attach  more 
and  more  value  to  the  English  part  of  their  dominions, 
and  they  laboured  to  spread  its  language  and  manners  over 
their  original  Celtic  territory.  They  retained  their  ancient 
title  of  Kings  of  Scots,  but  they  became  in  truth  Kings  of 
English  Lothian  and  of  Anglicized  Fife.  A  state  was 
thus  formed,  politically  distinct  from  England,  and  which 
political  circumstances  gradually  made  bitterly  hostile  to 
England;  a  state  which  indeed  retained  a  dark  and 
mysterious  Celtic  background,  but  which,  as  it  appears 
in  history,  is  English  in  laws,  language,  and  manners, 
more  truly  English  indeed,  in  many  respects,  than  Eng- 
land itself  remained  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  As  in 
so  many  other  cases,  the  people  took  the  name  of  their 
sovereign;  the  English  subjects  of  the  King  of  Scots 
learned  to  call  themselves  Scots  and  their  country  Scot- 
land. Meanwhile  the  true  Scots  to  the  north  of  them, 
the  original  subjects  of  the  Scottish  dynasty,  forsaken  as 
it  were  by  their  natural  princes,  became  the  standing 
diflSculty  of  their  government.  Tlie  true  Scots  are  known 
in  history  only  as  a  mass  of  turbulent  tribes,  alien  in 
customs,  language,  and  feeling  from  those  who  had  as- 
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sumed  their  name — tribes  which  the  Kings  of  Dunfermline  ohap.  ni. 
and  Edinburgh  had  much  ado  to  keep  in  even  nominal 
subjection.     The  history  of  Scotland  is  in  many  respects  Analogy 
strikingly  analogous  to  the  history  of  Switzerland.     I  pass  the  history 
by  the  singular  likeness  in  the  national  character  of  the  ^|®^*'*°** 
two  peoples,  a  likeness  to  be  traced  alike  in  the  virtues  Switser- 
and  in  the  defects  of  each.     I  speak  only  of  the  outward 
facts  of  their  history.     In  the  case  of  Switzerland,  portions 
of  the  German,  Burgundian^  and   Italian  nations   were, 
through  a  variety  of  political  causes,  detached  from  the 
main  body  of  their  respective  countrymen,  and  became 
united  by  a  close  political  tie  to  one  another.     They  thus  Their  poei- 
formed  an  artificial  nation,^  a  political  and  historical  nation,  a^fi^ 
but  not  a  nation  of  common  blood  and  speech.    In  the  case  o**^®'^- 
of  Scotland,  portions  of  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish  ^ 
nations  were  in  like  manner  detached  from  the  main  body 
of  their  own  people ;  they  became  in  the  same  way  politically 
connected,  and  formed  in  the  same  way  an  artificial  nation. 
In  both  cases  it  is  sometimes  amusing  to  hear  men  claim 
as  their  forefathers  those  who  were  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  their  real  forefathers.     But  in  both  cases  it  is  more 
important  to  mark,  what  the  history  both  of  Switzerland 
and   of   Scotland  abundantly    proves,   that  an    artificial 
nation  of  this  kind  is  capable  of  as  true  and  honourable 
national  feeling  as  any  nation  of  the  most  unmixed  blood 
and  language.     The  history  both  of  Switzerland  and  of 
Scotland  presents  so  many  materials  for  honest  pride  that 
it  is  a  pity  that  exaggerations  and  perversions  of  history 
should  have  ever  been  allowed  to  step  in  in  either  case. 
And,  to  cite  one  point  more  of  likeness,  each  people  has 
drawn  its  national  name  from  a  very  small  portion  of  its 
territory    and    population.      Switzerland,   German,    Bur- 

1  See  Histoiy  of  Federal  Govenunent,  i.  i  ao. 

'  Again  I  keep  clear  of  all  mazes  about  Plots  and  Soots.  My  division 
is  tme  upon  any  theory,  except  the  wild  one  of  Pinkerton.  The  Picts 
were  either  Irish  or  Welsh — in  the  wide  sense  of  thoee  two  words. 
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oHAF.  m.  gundian^  and  Italian,  has  derived  its  common  name  from 
the  single  small  Canton  of  Schwyz.  Scotland,  English^ 
Welsh,  and  Gbielic,  has  derived  its  common  name  from 
the  original  small  colony  of  Irish  Scots  who  settled  on 
the  coast  of  Argyllshire. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  Scottish  question  at  length,  both 
because  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  and  because  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  will 
be  constantly  demanding  notice  in  the  course  of  our 
history.  The  case  with  regard  to  Wales  is  the  case  of 
Scotland  over  again.  The  homage  of  the  Welsh  Kings 
was  always  due,  and  was  constantly  exacted,  from  the 
days  of  Ecgberht  and  Eadward  onwards.  The  only 
difference  was  in  the  final  result.  Wales  was  incorporated 
with  the  English  Kingdom  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  Scotland  obtained  perfect  independence  in  the 
fourteenth.  The  life  of  one  man  made  all  the  difference. 
The  Great  Edward  lived  thoroughly  to  secure  his  Welsh 
conquest;  before  he  had  thoroughly  secured  his  Scottish 
conquest,  his  mission  had  passed  to  a  son  who  could  not 
keep  his  crown  on  his  head  at  home. 


"83. 


i3«8. 


Before  we  leave  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
what  the  relations  between  a  dependent  Kingdom  and  its 
superior  Lord  really  were.  The  King  of  the  English  did 
not,  by  virtue  of  the  Commendation,  claim  any  jurisdiction 
within  the  dominions  of  his  vassals.  ^     The  individual  in- 


^  The  final  (^^uarrel  between  Edward  the  First  and  John  of  Balliol  arose  on 
a  question  which  looks  very  like  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  England 
to  jiuiBdiction  in  internal  SoottiBh  afiairs.  That  is  to  Bay,  Edward  the  First, 
as  feudal  superior,  received  appeals  from  the  Courts  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Scotland,  exactly  as  the  King  of  the  French,  Edward's  own  feudal  superior 
for  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  received  appeals  from  Edward's  Courts  in  that 
Duchy.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  such  right  was  contemplated  in 
the  original  Commendation ;  it  is  a  notion  essentially  belonging  to  a  later 
time.  But  it  was  no  arbitrary  invention  of  Edward's ;  he  did  but  reoeive 
the  appeals  which  Scottish  suitors  brought  before  him  of  their  own  accord. 
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habitant  of  Scotland  stood  in  no  relation  to  the  suzerain  ohap.  in. 
King.^     The  relation  was  a  purely  international  one.     The  The  reU- 
King  and  people   of  the   Scots  chose  the  King  of  the  tween  Scot- 
English  as  their  Father  and  Lord ;  it  became  his  duty  to  ^^j^^ 
protect  them  against  their  enemies^  and  it  became  their  i^tema- 
duty  to  serve  him  against  his  enemies.     But  with  the  in- 
ternal management  of  the  Scottish  Kingdom  he  had  no 
concern^  nor  did  this  or  that  individual  Scot  become  his 
''man^'  or  his  subject.     Such  was  the  relation;  as  we  goTberela- 
on,  we  shall  see  its  engagements  broken  on  both  sides.  iJ^ra  on 
We  shall  find  the  Scottish  vassal  more  than  once  breaking  ^*^  ^^^^ 
through  his  obligation  of  fidelity^  and  we  shall^  once  at     looo. 
leasts  find  the  English  over-lord  of  Strathdyde  breaking 
through  his  obligation  of  protection^  setting  up  an  un- 
just claim  to  a  tribute  which  was  not  imposed  by  the 
original  g^rant^   and  cruelly  devastating  the  country  in 
revenge  for  a  perfectly  justifiable  refusal  of  his  demands.^ 
But  such  breaches  of  duty  on  both  sides  are  in  no  way 
peculiar  to  England  and  Scotland;  they  form  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  history  of  any  two  countries  between  which 
such  relations  existed.     The  truth  is  that  the  feudal  or  Delicate 
commendatory  relation  is   a  very  delicate   one,   oflfering  J^'^^jI! 
constant  temptations  to  a  breach  of  its  duties  on  both**<^"- 

The  trath  is  that,  when  the  commendatory  relation  had,  in  the  ideas  of 
both  sides,  changed  into  a  strictly  feudal  one,  the  right  of  appeal  would 
aeem  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  no  one  would  stop  to  ask  whether 
it  was  really  implied  in  the  ancient  Commendation. 

^  The  fiiot  that  the  people,  as  well  as  the  King,  chose  Eadward  as  their 
Lord  does  not  seem  to  me  to  imply  that  he  became  Lord  to  each  particular 
man.  In  cases  where  the  relation  was  much  closer  than  between  Scotland 
and  England,  the  arrive  vassal  was  not  the  man  of  the  over-lord.  Thus 
John  of  Joinville,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Count  of  Champagne,  refused  to  do 
homage  to  the  King  of  the  French,  because  he  was  not  his  man.  When 
Henry  the  Second  exacted  an  oath  of  fealty  from  the  vassals  of  William 
the  Lion,  the  claim  was  a  novelty,  and  it  was  given  up  by  Richard  the 
First,  a  renunciation  which  has  been  perverted  into  a  renunciation  of 
all  superiority  over  Scotland. 

*  I  refer  to  the  transactions  between  jSlthelred  and  Malcolm  of  Cumber- 
land, which  I  shall  speak  of  in  my  fifth  Chapter. 
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sides^  temptations  whicb^  in  a  rude  age^  mugt  often  have 
been  irresistible.  The  relation  is  not  identical  with  the 
modem  relation  between  the  Mother  Country  and  its 
colonies  and  dependencies,  but  there  are  many  points  of 
analogy  between  the  two.  And  we  all  know  well  how 
very  delicate  the  relation  always  is  between  the  Metro- 
polis and  its  colony.  But  the  point  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  the  English  over-lord  of  Scotland,  Strathclyde, 
and  Wales  claimed  no  sovereignty  within  those  countries, 
but  only  a  superiority  over  them.  He  claimed  such 
a  superiority  as  the  King  of  the  French  exercised,  or 
claimed  to  exercise,  over  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  The 
relation  was  less  close  than  the  relation  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  German  Princes,  as  no  common  Diet  looked 
after  the  common  interests  of  all.  That  the  Scottish  and 
Welsh  princes  had  the  right,  which  they  most  likely 
deemed  a  burthen,  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Eng- 
lish Witan  is  certain;  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  at- 
tendance of  the  Scottish  and  Cumbrian  princes  was  ex- 
ceedingly rare.^  And  at  any  rate  they  must  have  come 
only  in  their  personal  capacity,  to  transact  any  business 
which  they  might  have  with  their  over-lord  and  his  coun- 


^  The  attendance  of  the  Welsh  Kings  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in 
the  reign  of  ^thelstan.  They  often  sign  Charters  with  the  titles  of  Sub- 
reffulus  or  under-Cyning.  See  the  signatures,  ranging  from  930  to  956 
(Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  170,  173,  193,  196,  ^03,  292,  304,  326,  412,  v.  199,  206, 
215)  of  the  SvhregvU  Howel,  Morcant,  Owen,  Juthwal,  Tudor,  Syferth, 
Jacob,  Jukil,  and  Wurgeat.  The  Cumbrian  signatures  are  rarer,  but  we 
have  those  of  Eugenius  in  931  (▼.  199),  and  Malcolm  in  966  and  970 
(ii.  413,  iii.  59).  The  signature  of  Kenneth  of  Scotland  is  attached  to 
three  Charters  (Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  413,  iii  67.  Palgrave  cdi.,  cclii.),  but  the 
authenticity  of  all  three  has  been  suspected.  His  presence  however  at  the 
great  ceremony  at  Chester  shows  that  the  appearance  of  the  King  of  Scots 
in  the  Witenagemdt  was  a  thing  that  might  be  looked  for.  The  treaty  be- 
tween Bichard  the  First  and  William  the  Lion,  by  which  the  novel  claims  of 
Henry  the  Second  were  given  up,  contains  elaborate  rules  for  the  reception 
of  the  King  of  Scots  on  his  way  to  the  King's  Court  as  due  of  ancient  custom. 
(Palgrave,  cccxxzix.) 
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sellers.  We  caxmot  suppose  that  the  Ikiglish  Gtemdt  was  ohap.  m. 
ever  attended  hj  any  Scottish  or  Welsh  Witan  beyond  the 
immediate  suite  of  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  Kings.  We 
camiot  suppose  that  the  English  Gemot  assumed  to  make 
LiwB  for  Wales  or  Scotland.  Neither  can  we  suppose  that 
the  Welsh  and  Scottish  Princes^  though  they  sign  the  acts 
of  the  Gemots  at  which  they  were  present^  took  any  actiye 
share  or  interest  in  purely  English  affairs. 

The  King  of  the  English  was  thus  suzerain  lord  or 
external  superior  of  all  the  princes  of  the  Isle  of  Britain. 
In  that  character^  from  the  days  of  ^thelstan  onwards^  Statement 
our    Kings    assumed    titles    beyond    those    of   ordinary  ^  to\^f^ 
royalty,  titles  which,  in  strictness,  belonged  only  to  thej.™?®'**^ 
successors  of  Charles  and  of  Constantine.    They  appear 
in  their  public  acts  as  JBasileuSj  Casar,  Imperator,  Impe^ 
rotor  Augustus .^    Several  questions   at  once  arise.    Are  lat.  Are 
these  titles  mere  outpourings  of  vanity,  mere  pieces  of  taken  aa 
inflated  rhetoric,  mere  specimens  of  the  turgid  style  of  f^j^^ 
the  tenth  century  ?    Or  do  they  imply  a  serious  claim  on  Imperud 

^    -  .  ^        */        t  u  claims  I 

the  part  of  the  English  Kings  to  be  looked  on  as  some- 
thing more  than  mere  Kings,  to  be  deemed  the  peers 
of  the  Lords  of  Imperial  Rome,  Old  and  New?    And,  if  and.  If  so, 
they  do  imply  such  a  claim,  from  what  was  that  claim  ^etn^ 
understood  to  be  derived  ?   Did  the  Emperors  of  Britain  in  ^^^ 
the  tenth  century  inherit,  or  claim  to  inherit,  their  Im-  to  the  old 
perial  rank  from  the  provincial  Emperors  who  reigned  in  Emperors! 

'  I  reserve  specimens  of  these  titles  for  an  Appendix  (C).  I  will  here 
quote  one  only,  of  the  year  955,  one  which  is  perhaps  the  most  singular 
of  ally  and  which  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  have  found  the  word  Ccesar 
in  any  shape.  The  language  is  a  strange  jumble  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English.  "En  onomatos  cyrion  doxa.  Al  wisdom  ge  for  Gode  ge  for 
werolde  is  gestalSelad  on  tUem  hefonllcan  goldhorde  ahnsBhtiges  Godes  per 
Jesum  Christum,  cooperante  gratift  Spirittls  SanctL  He  ha&O  geweorl^ad 
mid  oyneddme  Angulseaxna  Eidred  ctfning  and  cdiere  toUv*  Britannia 
Deo  gratias'  for  iSem  weolegaO  and  iniS  gehiUUule  and  Isewede  9a  6e 
mid  rihte  magon  genmian."  &c.,  &c.    Cod.  Dipl.  ii  303. 
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cfHAP.  m.  Britain  in  the  thirds  fourth^  and  fifth  centuries  ?    Are  we 
to  trace  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  Imperial  sovereignty^ 
from  Carausius  onwards^  through  Maximus,  Constantine/ 
Am*elius  Ambrosius^  and  the  eight  Bretwaldas^  down  to 
the  Imperatores  and  Basileis  of  the  days  succeeding  the  Com* 
3rd.  Or  are  mendations  of  Scotland^  Wales,  and  Strathclyde  ?   Or  are  we 
ro^from  ^  B^^  ^^  these  titles  merely  an  imitation  of  the  style  of  the 
the  TO^^^  °^ contemporary  Roman  Emperors,  Eastern  and  Western;  an 
temporary  imitation  indeed  not  grounded  solely  on  a  love  of  sound- 
through  '  ii^g  titles,  but  on  a  feeling  that  the  English  sovereignty 
thi^thf     ^*®  ^^  some  sort  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  Kings, 
position  of  that  it  had  something  in  common  with  that  of  the  Em- 

uie  Enff- 

lishEmg  perors,  that,  in  short,  the  King  of  the  English  held  in 
^fdon™?^^  own  island  a  position  answering  to  that  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  Romans  held  in  the  rest  of  the  world? 
These  questions  have  g^ven  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  con- 
The  third  trovcrsy.  My  own  belief,  briefly  to  sum  it  up,  is  that  vanity 
the  true  ^^^  ^^  ^^^®  ^^  sounding  titles  may  well  have  had  some 
secondary  share  in  the  matter,  but  yet  that  these  titles 
were  seriously  meant  as  a  distinct  assertion  of  the  Imperial 
position  of  the  English  Crown.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  was  the  least  thought  of  any  succession  from  the  an- 
cient provincial  Emperors,  or  from  any  phantom  of  Impe- 
rial sovereignty  which  may  have  lingered  on  among  the 
Welsh  at  the  time  of  the  English  Conquest  or  afterwards. 
I  believe  that  these  titles  were  assumed  in  order  at  once 
to  claim  for  the  English  Crown  an  absolute  independence 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  assert  its  right  to  the  same 
sort  of  superiority  over  all  the  princes  of  Britain  as  the 
Emperor  exercised,  or  claimed  to  exercise,  over  all  the 
princes  of  the  Continent.  I  believe,  in  short,  that,  as 
the  Metropolitan  of  England  was  sometimes  called  alte^ 
rius  orbis  Apostolicus,^  so  the  King  of  the  English  claimed, 

^  Not  of  course  Coiistantine  the  Great,  but  Constantine  the  "Tyrant" 
of  the  fourth  century. 

•  Eadmer,  Vit.  Ana.  ii.  c.  4.     "  Quumque  ilium  [Anselmum]  .  .  .  quaai 
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^        tbongh  I  do  not  find  the  exact  words  used^  to  be  alterius  ohap.  m. 
0Thi9  Imperator.     I  will  now  go  on  to  give  the  reasons  for 
the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come.^ 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Latin  Charters  of  our  Turgid 
Kings  during  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century  are  the  J],e  Latin 
most  turgid  and  absurd  of  all  human  compositions.     No-  S^*j!*^^* 
thing  is  said  straightforwardly ;  no  idea  is  expressed  by  century, 
the  word  which  would  most  naturally  occur  to  express 
it.     The  Latin  language  is   ransacked  for  strange   and 
out  of  the  way  terms;  and^  when  Latin  fails^  the  writers 
draw  on  whatever  store  of  Greek  they  enjoyed.     They 
turn  the  whole  into  a  piebald  or  mongrel  language^  some- 
thing like  the  jargon  of  Dutch  ambassadors  or  of  English 
lawyers  in  the  seventeenth  century.*     When  such  a  tast^ 
prevailed^  it  was  no   wonder  that   the   titles  of  King^ 
Ealdorman^  and  Bishop  were  thought  not  grand  enough^ 
and  that  the  dignitaries  of  Church  and  State  were  de- 

oomparem  yel  nt  alterius  orbis  Apostolicnm  et  Patriarcham  jure  veneran- 
dnm  censeamuB." 

*  The  theory  which  I  thus  half  accept  is,  I  need  not  say,  the  fibvourite 
theory  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  scholar, 
we  owe  the  assertion  of  the  great  truth,  without  which  all  mediaval  history 
is  an  insoluble  pnzzle,  that  the  Roman  Empire  did  not  come  to  an  end  in 
the  year  476,  but  that  the  Empire  and  Imperial  ideas  continued  to  be  the 
^  Tery  life  of  European  politics  for  ages  after.    On  this  head  I  must  refer 

my  readers  to  Mr.  Bryce's  brilliant  Essay  on  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
where  the  whole  doctrine  is  drawn  out  with  wonderful  clearness  and  power. 
(See  also  North  British  Review,  February  1865.)  But  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave, as  usual,  made  too  much  of  his  theory ;  his  very  learning  and  in- 
genuity carried  him  away,  and  the  Imperial  doctrine,  as  put  forth  by  him, 
18  greatly  exaggerated.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Kemble,  as  I  before 
■aid,  slurs  the  whole  matter  over  in  a  strange  way.  I  remember  that, 
years  ago,  when  I  first  began  these  studies,  I  was  altogether  carried  away 
by  the  fascination  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  theories.  I  soon  saw  their 
exaggerated  character,  and  how  utterly  unfounded  a  great  part  of  them 
were.  I  was  thus  led  to  go  too  far  the  other  way,  and  altogether  to  cast 
aside  the  notion  of  an  Imperial  sovereignty  in  our  Kings.  Later  thought 
and  study  has  at  last  brought  me  to  an  intermediate  position,  for  which 
I  trust  stronger  grounds  will  be  found  than  for  either  of  the  extremes. 
'  For  specimens  of  these  styles  see  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Kng.  i.  358. 
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GRAP.  m.  scribed  by  strangej  foreign,  and  often  qnite  unintelligible 
R^^-t  designations,  Roman,  Gwek,  Persian,  anything  that  came 
Greek  and  Uppermost.     Again^  it  is  no  less  true  that  this  sort  of 
stnmge       affectation  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Latin  Charters. 
titles.         Those  which  are  drawn  up  in  English  are  for  the  most 
tation  ^^  P^  simple  and  business-like^  and  in  them  the  use  of  Im- 
^^7 ,      perial  titles  is  excessively  rare.^    The  King  is  almost  always 
the  English  simply  Cyning ;  his  representative  is  content  to  be  Ealdor- 
man  or  Heretoga.    And  the  Imperial  titles  did  not  in  Eng- 
land, as  they  did  in  Germany,  enter  into  the  popular  speech. 
The  German  King  became  the  Kaiser,  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  kingly  title ;  but  the  King  of  England  to  this 
day  remains  the  King  and  has  never  grown  into  the  Casere. 
Thelmpe-  Still  I  cannot  look  on  such  tities  as  JBasileus,  Imperator, 
then  con-    Imperatof  Jugustus,  as  mere  effusions  of  swelling  rhetoric, 
d^act      ^^  must  remember  that  these  were  all  formal  titles,  titles 
meaning,    to  which  a  very  distinct  meaning  was  attached,  tities  which 

and  were 

not  likely  expressed  a  special  position  and  carried  with  them  a  special 
to  be  taken  jgyerence,  titles  which  were  not  taken  up  at  random  as 
random,  they  are  now,  by  every  upstart  who,  half  in  shame,  half  in 
self-conceit,  shrinks  from  calling  himself  by  the  straight- 
forward title  of  King.  Any  one  who  knows  what  the 
mediseval  theory  of  the  Empire  was  will  understand  that 
for  a  man  to  call  himself  Imperator  Augustus  was  in  those 
days  no  light  matter.  It  was  the  sort  of  thing  which 
the  vainest  potentate  would  hardly  do  without  some  kind 
of  reason  for  it.  For  an  ordinary  King  to  call  himself 
Emperor^  was  very  nearly   as   strong  a  measure  as   it 

^  I  have  already  quoted  a  charter  of  Eadred,  the  only  one  I  know  of  in 
which  the  word  Castre  occurs.  There  is  another  of  ^thelstan  in  934  in  which 
he  is  described  (Col.  Dipl.  y.  2 18)  as  **  Ongol-Sazna  Cyning  and  Brytaenwaida 
eallaa  fSyses  iglandces."  The  Latin  equivalent  (p.  217)  is  "  Angul-Saxonum 
necnon  et  totius  Britanniae  Bex,  gratia  Dei  regni  solio  sublimatus." 

'  The  best  authenticated  case  is  that  of  the  two  Alfonsos  of  Castile,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor.  (See  Du  Cange  in  Imperator.)  But  they  did 
it  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  I  conceive  the  English  King  did,  namely  as 
claiming  to  be  lords  of  all  the  princes  of  Spain.     The  West-Frankish  and 
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)  wotdd  have  been  for  an  ordinary  Archbishop  to  call  him-  ohap.  m. 
self  Pope.  If  the  title  of  Basileus  stood  alone^  it  might  Force  of 
possibly  be  merely  an  instance  of  the  prevalent  fondness  BaJleu$. 
for  Oreek  titles ;  the  King  might  be  called  JBasileus  only 
in  the  same  vagne  way  in  which  his  Ealdormen  are  called 
satrapa  and  arckorUes}-  Yet  even  this  would  be  unlikely; 
tatrapa  and  oreAan  were  not  established  titles,  assumed 
by  a  single  potentate  in  a  special  sense,  and  which  the 
diplomacy  of  the  age  confined  to  that  potentate.  But 
B(mleus  was  such  a  title ;  it  had  become  the  Greek  equi« 
valent  of  Imperator;  it  was  the  special  title  of  the  Eastern 
Emperors,  the  assumption  of  which  by  any  other  prince 
was  held  by  them  to  be  an  infringement  of  their  sole 
claim  to  represent  the  old  Roman  sovereignty.  To  be 
addressed  as  Imperatar  and  BaHleus  by  the  ambassadors 
of  Nik^phoros^  is  reckoned   among  the   most  brilliant 

^  triumphs  of  Charles  the  Great.  It  was  the  formal  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  claims  of  the  Western  CsBsar  at 
the  hands  of  his  Eastern  colleague  or  rival.  Later  in 
the  ninth  century,  the  title  of  Basileus  became  the  sub- 
ject of  a  curious  diplomatic  controversy  between  the  rival 
claimants  of  the  dignity  which  it  denoted,  Basil  of  the 
New,  and  Lewis  of  the  Old,  Rome.^    It  is  hard  to  believe 

r  that  our  Kings  would  have  assumed  a  title  surrounded  by 
such  associations,  and  which  had  been  made  the  subject  of 


French  oases  seem  less  decisive.  Charles  the  Bald  of  course  was  really 
Emperor,  having  been  crowned  at  Borne.  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otto  were 
sainted  "Imperatores**  in  the  earlier  Boman  sense.  Widukind,  i.  39.  iii  49. 

^  The  Eling  himself  sometimes  sinks  into  an  Archon.   Col.  Dipl.  ii.  333, 4. 

'  Eginhard^  An.  81  a.  ''Laudes  ei  dixenmty  Imperatorem  eum  et  Basi- 
lemn  appeUantes." 

'  See  the  letter  of  Lewis  (Imperator  Augustus  Bomanorum)  to  Basil 
(mqah  Imperator  Nov»  Boms)  in  the  Chronicle  of  Salerno,  cap.  93  et 
seqq.  (Muratori,  t.  ii  p.  ii.  p.  943.)  He  goes  deep  indeed  into  the 
matter.  See  also  Liadprand,  Legation  (ib.  t.ii.  p.  i.  479),  and  John  Kinna- 
mos,  lib.  iv.  pp.  947,  948  (ed.  165a).  Frederick  Barbaarossa  is  only  ^| 
*AJin/utimy ;  the  Eastern  Emperor  alone  is  fituriK^  and  a^otcpdrttp. 
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CHAP.  m.  sach  disputes^  merely  to   make  a  sentence  in  a  charter 

sound  more  swelling.      It  is  hard  to  believe  that  they 

assumed  it  without  a  direct  intention  to  claim  thereby 

a  difltincay  Imperial  sovereignty.     Still,  considering  the 

fondness  for  Greek  titles  and  Greek  words  of  all  kinds 

which  the  Charters  so  constantly  display^  if  the  title  of 

Badletu  stood  alone^  it  might  not  be  safe  to  lay  too  much 

Still  more   stress   Upon  it.     But.  when  we   also   meet  with  Casar, 

import  of    ImpercUoT,  and  Augustus ,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 

tlw^ther    j^y  ^j|.jg  q£  ^q  ^]||gg  ^i^jjg  assumed  without  a  meaning. 

Whatever  we  say  of  the  Greek  title  of  JBasileus,  these 
Latin  titles  at  least  were  not  vague  descriptions  borrowed 
from  a  strange  and  half  unintelligible  language.     They 
were  titles  in  familiar  use^  titles  which  every  one  under- 
stood^ titles  which  the  diplomacy  of  the  age  studiously 
applied   to   one   potentate   and  to   one   potentate   only. 
They  were  titles  whose  force  and  use  must  have  been 
perfectly  well  known  to  every  man  who  understood  the 
Latin  language  at  aU.     It  is  utterly  inconceivable  that 
The  titlee    such  titles  should  have  been  taken  up  at  random.     They 
J^^*j|^     could  have  had  no   object  but  to  claim  for  the  Prince 
Imperial     y^Y^Q  i^^e  them  a  sovereignty  of  the  same  kind  as  that 

position.  ^     *" 

^  which  belonged  to  the  Prince  for  whom  they  were  com- 

monly  reserved. 

Granting  then  that  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial 
titles  had  a  meanings  and  that  it  was  not  a  mere  piece  of 
rhetorical  vanity,  the  second  question  follows ; — Was  there 
any  real  continuous  Imperial  tradition  handed  on  from 
the  days  of  the  provincial  Emperors,  or  were  the  Imperial 
titles  simply  assumed  in  imitation,  or  rivalry,  or  whatever 
it  is  to  be  called,  of  the  contemporary  German,  Italian, 
and  Byzantine  Emperors?  My  own  conviction  is  very 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative.^     I  do  not 

*  In  all  this  I  am  arguing  against  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  English  Com- 
monwealth, i.  562  et  seqq. 
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}  see  how  any   continuous  Imperial  tradition  could  have  ohap.  m. 

been  carried  on  from  a  Roman  ruler  in  Britain  to  a  West-  ?f ^  ^^' 

tmuous 

Saxon  King.      Every  circumstance  of  the  English  Con-  tradition 
quest  shuts  out  such  a  belief.     It  is  likely  enough  that  provincial 
in  Wales  and  Cornwall  memories  might  still  linger  on  from  Emperora. 
I  the  days  when  Csesars  and  Augusti  reigned  in  Britain. 

I  It  is  likely  enough  that  Aurelius  or  Arthur  or  any  other 

'  Welsh  leader  may  have  put  forward  some  sort  of  Imperial 

pretensions.     But  that  these  princes  should  have  handed 
on  such  rights  or  claims  to  their  English  conquerors  and 
destroyers  seems  to  me  utterly  inconceivable.     We  have 
I  seen  in  the  last  Chapter  how  completely  the  English  Con- 

quest of  Britain  differed  from  $11  other  Teutonic  conquests. 
Elsewhere  the  conquerors  became  more  or  less  Romanized ; 
they  rejoiced  to  receive  from  the  reigning  Emperor  the 
!  investiture  of  some  Roman  dignity^  some  empty  title  of 

i  Consul  or  Patrician.     From  the  assumption  of  the  Im- 

I  perial  dignity  itself  our  whole  race  shrank  with  a  kind 

of  superstitious  awe  till  the  spell  was  broken  by  the 
coronation  of  the  Great  Charles.  This  last  motive  indeed 
was  one  which  could  have  no  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
^Ue  or  Ceawlin;  but  its  place  would  be  fully  supplied 
by  utter  ignorance^  carelessness^  and  contempt  for  the 
'  titles  and  institutions  of  the  vanquished.      Consul^  Pa- 

trician^ Augustus^  all  would  be  alike  unintelligible  and 
despicable   in   their  eyes.      The    chief  assertor    of  this 
theory  seems  to  hold   that  JBlle  the  South-Saxon^  the 
first  recorded  Bretwalda^  was  called  to  the  post  of  Em- 
peror of  Britain  by  an  election  of  the  Welsh  Princes. 
Now  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  ^EUe's  Bretwaldadom  The  Bret- 
consisted.     It  is  possible  that  the  Jutes  of  Kent,  and  the  roccesaora 
settlers  who  had  already  begxin  to  Teutonize  the  East  ^^? 
Coast  of  Britain,  may  have  i^y^gted  him  with  some  sort  Emperors. 
of  general  leadership  for  tlx^   uetter  carrying  on  of  the 
Conquest.     It  is  possible  t}^       y^^  xnay  have  reduced  to 
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osAP.  m.  tribnte  some  Webb  tribes  whicb  he  did  not  exterminate^ 
and  that  be  may  so  far  bave  presented  a  dim  foreshadow- 
ing of  tbe  glories  of  ^tbelstan  and  Eadgar.  But  the  days 
of  tbe  Commendation  bad  not  yet  come.  It  is  utterly  in- 
credible that  .Mle  held  any  authority  over  any  Welsh  tribe^ 
save  such  as  he  won  and  held  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
It  is  utterly  incredible  that  any  Welsh  Congress  ever 
assembled  to  make  him  Cssar^  Augustus^  Tyrant,  Bret- 
walda,  or  anything  else.  Cnut  and  William  indeed  were 
chosen  Kings  of  the  English  by  electors,  many  of  whom 
most  have  shared  aa  un^nUingly  in  their  work  as  any 
Welsh  prince  could  baye  shared  in  the  work  of  in- 
vesting ^Ue  with  an  Imperial  Crown.  But  the  times 
were  utterly  different;  Cnut  and  William  were  not  mere 
destroyers;  they  took  possession  of  an  established  King- 
dom, and  it  was  not  their  policy  to  destroy  or  to  change 
one  whit  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
own  purposes.  But  MUe,  who  did  to  Anderida  as  Joshua 
had  done  to  Jericho  and  to  Ai,  was  little  likely  indeed 
to  receive  an  Imperial  diadem  at  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
viving Gibeonites.  The  dream  of  a  transmission  of  Im- 
perial authority  from  the  vanquished  Briton  to  his  Teu- 
tonic conqueror  certainly  seems  to  me  the  vainest  of  all 
the  dreams  which  ingenious  men  have  indulged  in. 
Beal  posi-  Again,  we  should  remember  what  the  true  position  of 
"TjrantB**  ^^^  so-called  Tyrants^  or  Provincial  Emperors  really  was. 

*  The  word  TyrarU  in  those  times  bore  a  sense  which  may  be  called 
a  monarchical  antitype  of  its  old  Greek  sense.  The  Greek  Tyrant  was  a 
man  who  obtained  kingly  power  in  a  commonwealth ;  the  '!I>frant8  of 
the  third  and  fonrth  centuries  were  men  who  revolted  against  a  lawful 
Emperor.  In  both  cases,  the  word  in  strictness  expresses  only  the  origin  of 
power,  and  not  the  mode  of  its  exercise.  Many  of  the  so-called  l^rants  were 
excellent  rulers.  But  the  Imperial  l>^rant  had  this  great  advantage  oyer 
the  Greek  Tyrant,  that  success  might  turn  him  into  a  lawful  Emperor, 
while  the  Greek  l^nrant  remained  a  l>^rant  always.  In  medisval  writers 
the  word  is  often  used  in  this  later  Imperial  sense,  as  equivalent  to 
"  usurper"  or  "  pretender." 
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CaimsinS;  MazimTis^  CoDstantme^  and  the  rest^  never  called  ohap.  m. 
themaelves  Emperors  of  Britain.     Of  course^  according  to  or  proYin< 
the  strict  Imperial  theory,  an  Emperor  of  Britain  is  an  ^,     ^' 
absord  impossibility;  the  titles  assumed  by  Eadgar  are  in 
themselves  as  ridicnlons  as  the  titles  assumed  by  the  per- 
sons who  in  later  times  have  called  themselves  "  Emperor 
of  Austria/^  ''  Emperor  of  Hayti/'  *'  Emperor  of  Mexico/' 
'' Emperor  of  the  French/'  The  Emperor  is  essentially  Lord 
of  Rome  and  of  the  World;  and  it  was  only  by  setting 
itself  up  as  being  in  some  sort  another  world  that  Britain 
eould  lay  any  claim  to  either  a  Pope  or  an  Emperor 
of  its  own.     Bat  the  very  last  thought  of  the  old  Tyrants  Not  Em- 
or  Provincial  Emperors  would  have  been  to  claim  any  ^J|!^^ 

I  independent  existence  for  Britain,  Oaul,  or  any  other  part  ^*/"' 

of  the  Empire  of  which  they  might  have  gained  possession,  the  whole 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  their  wishes  than  to  set  up  Empire 

)         anything  like  a  separate  national  Kingdom.  They  were  pre-  ^'^^  P^* 
tenders  to  the  whole  Empire,  if  they  could  get  it,  and  they  only  apart. 
not  uncommonly  did  get  it  in  the  end.    A  man  who  began 
as  Ty^*ant  offcen  became  a  lawM  Emperor,  either  by  deposing 
the  reigning  Emperor  or  by  being  accepted  by  him  as  his 
colleague.     Carausius,  the  first  British  Emperor  according  CaratuiuB. 
to  this  theory,  held  not  only  Britain  but  part  of  Gaul.     It  *    '"^^*' 

'  must  not  be  thought  that  part  of  Graul  had  been  annexed 

to  an  Empire  of  Britain,  like  Calais  by  Edward  the  Third 
or  Boulogne  by  Henry  the  Eighth.^  It  is  simply  that 
Britain  and  part  of  Gaul  were  those  parts  of  the  Empire  of 
which  Carausius,  a  candidate  for  the  whole  Empire,  had 

I  been  able  actually  to  possess  himself.    At  last  Carausius  was 

accepted  as  a  colleague  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and 
so  became  a  lawful  CsBsar  and  Augustus.     Allectus  was  Alleotus. 
less  fortunate ;  he  never  got  beyond  Britain,  and,  instead  *^"*5^' 

^  Tety  as  both  Edward  and  Henry^  anBActed  ^  rif^\>  to  the  Kingdom  of 
^  France,  their  conqnests  maj,  in  thi^        ,  ^  of  ^^^i  be  looked  upon  aa 

really  analogous  to  those  of  OarenaiQ^    ^  Ke  i^^ 
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of  being  acknowledged  as  a  colleagae^  he  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Constantius.  Constantius  himself  reigned 
in  Britain;  but  no  one  would  call  Constantius  a  British 
Emperor,  and  Carausius  was  a  British  Emperor  just  as 
little.  Magnentius^  Maximus^  Constantine,  were  simply 
Emperors  whose  career  began  in  Britain,  and  not  in  Syria 
or  Africa;  they  were  not  content  to  reign  as  British  Em- 
perors or  Emperors  of  Britain ;  they  speedily  asserted  their 
claim  to  as  large  a  portion  of  the  Boman  world  as  they 
had  strength  to  win  and  to  keep.  Now  it  is  perfectly 
possible,  especially  if  any  of  the  Welsh  Princes  were  de- 
scendants of  Maximus,  that  a  remembrance  of  these  Em- 
perors may  have  survived  in  Britain,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  an  Emperor  who  set  forth 
from  Britain  may  be  the  kernel  of  truth  round  which  much 
of  the  mythical  history  of  Arthur  has  gathered.  But  it  is 
certainly  hard  to  understand  the  analogy  between  a  Roman 
General,  trying  to  obtain  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  but 
who  is  unable  to  obtain  more  than  Britain,  or  than  Britain 
and  Gaul,  and  a  Teutonic  chief,  winning  by  his  own  sword 
some  sort  of  superiority  over  the  other  princes,  Celtic  and 
Teutonic,  within  the  Isle  of  Britain.  The  essence  of  the 
position  of  Carausius  and  his  successors  is  tiiat  they  aspired 
to  an  universal  dominion,  and  with  such  dominion  any  inde- 
pendent or  national  existence  on  the  part  of  Britain  would 
have  been  utterly  inconsistent.  The  essence  of  the  posi- 
tion of  an  English  Bretwalda  or  Basileus  is  that  he  is  the 
very  embodiment  of  an  independent  national  existence, 
that  he  aspires  to  a  dominion  purely  insular,  that  he  claims 
supremacy  over  everything  within  the  Island,  but  aspires 
to  no  conquests  beyond  it.  As  I  before  said,  the  exact 
position  of  the  Bretwalda  or  Brytenwealda,  whether  he 
be  the  ''  wide  ruler^^  or  the  "  ruler  of  Britain,'^  is  a  most 
obscure  subject,  and  it  is  extremely  hard  to  make  out  the 
exact  nature  of  the  supremacy  implied  by  the  title.     But 


t  .-J' 
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^        I  tbink^  on  the  one  hand^  that  we  may  safely  assert  that  chap.  ni. 
the  passages  which  describe  that  supremacy  mean  some- 
thing and  not  nothings  that  it  did  imply  a  real  supremacy 

f  of  some  kind^  and^  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  may  be 
equally  sure  that  whatever  it  implied  was  something  of 
purely  English  growth,  something  in  no  way  connected 
with,  or  derived  from,  any  older  Welsh  or  Roman  domi- 
nion.    Nothing  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  ^thelberht  Nothing 

I         imitated  the  coinage  of  Carausius  and  put  a  wolf  and  ^j^el-  ^ 

I         twins  on  his  money.     Nothinfi:  was  more  common  than^***'" 

I  .  coinage  or 

'         for  the  Teutonic  states  everywhere,  and  for  the  Saracen  Eadwine's 

.  .  .  "tufa." 

^  states  too,  to  imitate  the  coinage  which  supplied  them 
with  their  most  obvious  models.     But  on  a  coin  of  Carau- 

,  sins  the  wolf  and  twins  had  a  most  speaking  meaning ; 
on  a  coin  of  JBthelberht  they  had  no  meaning  at  all.  It 
may  be  that  Eadwine  assumed  some  ensigns  of  dignity 

\        in  imitation  of  Roman  pomp;^   with  the  Roman  Paul- 

I  linus  at  his  elbow,  he  might  well  do  so,  without  any  ne- 
cessity of  traditions  handed  on  from  Maximus  and  Carau- 

i  sius.  These  are,  T  believe,  the  only  attempts  at  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  Bretwaldadom  had  a  Roman  origin,  and 
they  prove  about  as  much  as  King  Alfred's  notion'  that 
the  immemorial  Teutonic^  practice  of  the  wergild  was  in- 

\  troduced  by  Christian  Bishops  in  imitation  of  the  mild- 
heartedness  of  Christ.  The  title  of  Bretwalda  may,  at 
least  in  its  later,  though  excessively  rare,  use,  be  fairly 

'  rendered  by  Emperor  of  Britain.     But   it    is  hard  to 

see  the  likeness  between  a  Wielder  of  Britain,  Emperor 

k         so  far  as  that  he  is  independent  of  either  Empire,  and  a 

^  Bseda,  ii.  i6.    See  Palgrave,  i.  564. 

'  Laws  of  iBlfred.     Thorpe,  i.  58. 

'  I  should  rather  say  Aiyan  than  merely  Teutonic ; 

icol  lUv  rls  r«  jtc^^iyi^TOio  ^wco 
Iloiy^y,  fl  ov  vcuShs  ^W^q^    -.f^l'«»«^*^** 
.  Katf>'  6  fiky  iy  Hfx^  fi{     ^  .^^p,  ir^AX'  &iroTi<rof . 

^«  ^  n.  ix.  618. 
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OHAP.  m.  Roman  Gteneral^  aspiring  to  reign  on  the  Seven  Hills^  bat 
who  is  unluckily  shut  up  agaiust  his  will  within  the  four 
seaa  of  Britain.^ 

I  infer  then  that  the  Imperial  style  affected  by  our 
Kings  from  ^thelstan  onwards  was  not  derived  by  any 
continuous  tradition  from  any  earlier  British  or  Roman 
Empire.  It  is  in  their  own  circumstances,  and  in  the 
general  circumstances  of  Europe  during  the  ninth  and 

the  circum-  tenth  centuries.  that  we  must  look  for  the  causes  which  led 

stances  of  ' 

the  time,  them  to  challenge  Imperial  rank.  Ecgberht,  it  should 
Chariesand  not  be  foi^otteu,  was  the  firiend,  the  guest,  and  no  doubt 
the  pupil,  of  Charles  the  Great.^  Ecgberht  was  chosen  to 
800.  the  West-Saxon  throne  in  the  very  year  in  which  the 
Old  Rome  re-asserted,  in  the  person  of  Charles,  her 
right  to  choose  her  own  Emperor.  We  cannot  doubt 
that,  through  his  whole  career,  he  had  Charles  before 
him  as  his  model,  and  that  his  object  was  to  establish 
for  himself  the  same  kind  of  dominion  in  his  own 
island  which  Charles  had  established  on  the  Con- 
tinent. But  Ecgberht  never  assumed  any  higher  style 
than  that  of  King  of  the  English,  and  even  that,  as  fiu* 
as  we  know,  but  once  only.'  In  his  days,  under  his  bene- 
£Eictor  and  his  benefactor's  son,  the  unity  of  the  Western 
Empire  was  still  unbroken.  It  was  enough  for  the  West- 
Saxon  King  to  feel  himself  wellnigh  the  only  independent 
Prince  in  Western  Christendom,  without  setting  himself 
The  up  as  a  rival  Emperor.    The  schemes  of  Ecgberht,  checked 

Ecgberht,   Under  his  immediate  successors  by  the  Banish  invasions, 
yerinthe   ^®^®  ^^  *^®   ®^^   really  promoted   by  those   invasions. 


end  helped. 


'  I  assume  the  case  of  sach  an  Emperor  or  Tyrant  reigning  in  Britain 
and  Britain  only.  But  this  conld  have  happened  only  in  the  case  of  those 
fleeting  l^rants  of  whom  the  land  was  said  to  be  fertile,  and  who  rose  and 
fell  without  being  recorded.  All  the  more  &mous  men  of  the  class,  Caraa- 
sius,  Maximus,  Constantine,  possessed  some  part  of  the  continental  do- 
minions of  the  Empire,  and  sought  to  possess  the  whole. 

'  See  above,  p.  40.  "  lb. 
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throngh    the  weakening    and   destruction   of   the  other  ohaf.  m. 
English  Kingdoms.    At  last  his  whole  plan  was  carried  ^^^ 
out  in  the  latest  days  of  Eadward,  and  it  was  established  inyaaioDfl, 
in  a  more  thoroughly  organized  form  by  JBthelstan.     The  carried 
whole  Isle  of  Britain  was  now,  in  different  degrees  of  ^^^ 
subjection  and  dependency,  under  their  supreme  dominion.  «id  ^thel- 
Now,  and  not  before,  begins  the  use  of  the  Imperial  titles. 
iBthelstan,  in  whose  reign  the  connexion  between  Eng-  GhreatnesB 
land  and  the  Continent  was  so  unusually  busy,  ^thelstan,  gition  of 
Lord  of  all  Britain,  and  connected  by  marriage  and  friend-  -®*^®^«**o- 
ship  with  all  the  greatest  princes  of  Europe,  could  hardly 
fidl  to  realize  the  greatness   of  his  own  position.     He  His  u- 
might  well  feel  himself  to  be  the  peer  of  Emperors.     He  "f^e'**" 
was  the  one  Prince  whose  dominions  had  never,  since  his  l°ip®"*l 

.     .      style, 

ovm  nation  entered  them,  acknowledged  any  superiority 
in  the  Lord  of  either  Rome.  Of  our  island  at  least  might 
be  said,  whether  in  honour  or  in  reproach, 

"  De  tribute  Csseaiia  nemo  cogitabat ; 
Omnes  erant  CcBsares  ;  nemo  oensmn  dabat."  ^ 

Whatever  vague  and  transitory  homage  Caesar  may  have 
received  from  Scots  or  Northumbrians,  it  is  certain  that  Points  of 
no  King  of  the  West-Saxons  ever  knew  a  superior  be-  J^tw^ 
yond  the  limits  of  his  own  island.     But,  from  the  days  ^  ^^' 
of  Ecgberht  onwards,  every  King  of  the  West-Saxons  had  that  of  the 
claimed  or  aspired  to  a  superiority  of  his  own  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  own  island;  and  now  ^thelstan  had 
converted  those  lofty  dreams  into  a  living  reality.     Oaul, 
Spain,  Italy,  Denmark,  the  Slavonic  and  other  less  known 
f  tribes  beyond  the  Elbe,  all  had  bowed  to  the  dominion 

of  the  first  Teutonic  Caesar.  To  England  alone  he  had 
been  a  model  and  a  counsellor,  but  not  a  master.  As  the 
one  perfectly  independent  prince  ii^  Western  Christendom, 
iEthelstan  was  the  equal  of  Jjjnperors,  and  within  his 
own  island  he  held  the  same  vv    {tip^  whicli  the  Emperors 

*  Grimm's  Gedichte  auf  K(Jni*v  ^      .^ch  (Berlin  1844),  p.  65. 
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held  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Like  an  Emperor^  he  not 
only  had  his  own  Kingdom,  governed  under  him  by  his 
own  Dukes  or  Ealdormen^  but  his  Kingdom  waa  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  vassal  princes  who  paid  to  him 
the  homage  which  he  himself  paid  to  no  superior  upon 
earth.  As  no  other  prince  in  Western  Christendom  could 
claim  for  his  own  Kingdom  the  same  perfect  independence 
of  all  Imperial  superiority^  so  no  other  prince  in  Western 
Christendom  could  show^  among  a  crowd  of  dependent 
princes^  so  perfect  a  reproduction  of  the  Imperial  majesty. 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that^  during  the  first  half 
of  the  tenth  century^  there  was  not^  as  there  was  before 
and  after^  any  one  Emperor  universally  acknowledged  by 
all  the  Christian  states  of  the  West.  The  days  of  the 
Carolingian  Cssars  were  past;  the  days  of  the  Saxon 
Csesars  were  not  yet  come.  Guy,  Lambert,  Berengar,  were 
Augusti  not  less  fleeting,  and  far  more  feeble,  than  any  of 
the  Tyrants  of  whom  Britain  had  once  been  so  fertile. 
The  King  of  the  English  and  Lord  of  all  Bntain  might 
well  feel  himself  a  truer  representative  of  Imperial  great- 
ness than  Emperors  whose  rule  was  at  most  confined  to 
a  corner  of  Italy.  He  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  second, 
if  not  the  first,  among  Western  Kings.  The  Kings  of  the 
Eastern  Franks,  not  yet  Emperors  in  formal  rank,  but 
marked  out  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  as  the  predestined  heirs 
of  Charles,  were  the  only  rulers  who  could  be  held  to 
surpass  him  in  power  and  glory.  Without  waiting  for 
any  formal  coronation,  the  soldiers  of  Henry  and  Otto 
had  saluted  their  victorious  Kings  as  Imperatores  and 
Pairea  Patriae  and,  with  the  same  feeling,  jEthelstan 
assimied,  or  received  from  his  counsellors,  the  titles  which 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  them.  The  new  birth  of 
the  Empire,  during  the  reign  of  Eadgar,  the  coronation 
of  Otto  the  Great,  which  at  once  restored  to  the  Im- 
perial Crown  no  small  portion  of  its  ancient  power  and 
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dignity,  would  by  no  means  tend  to  make  our  princes  chap.  m. 
lay  aside  any  Imperial  claims  which  they  had  already  ^jj^^j^J^ 
asserted.    Eadfifar  was  on  the  best  terms  with  his  Im-  f)»f  Eng- 

k  .  .  .  lish  Kings 

J        penal  uncle ;  still  it  might  be  thought  needful  to  assert  withdraw 
that  England  owed  him   no   sort  of  homage,  and  that  p^^  ™' 
the  other  Princes  of  Britain  owed  homage  to  Eadgar  <5**™*- 
and  not  to  Otto. 

Here  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  not  in  any  tradi- 
tions of  Ambrosius  or  Carausius,  is  to  be  found  the  true 
explanation  of  the  otherwise  startling  title  of  Emperor 
I        of  Britain.    It  was   meant  at  once  to  assert  the  inde-  Fall  im- 
)        pendence  of  the  English  Crown  upon  any  foreign  supe-  {^J^riii  ^ 
rior,  and  to  assert  the  dependence  of  all  the  other  powers  ***^®"- 
of  Britain  upon  the  English  Crown.     It  was  meant  to 
I        assert  that  the  King  of  the  English  was  not  the  homager 
^^       but  the  peer,  alike  of  the  Imperator  of  the  West  and  of 
^       the  Basileus  of  the  East,  and  to  assert  that  Scots,  Welsh, 
and  Cumbrians  owed  no  duty  to  Rome  or  to  Byzantium, 
but  only  to  their  Father  and  Lord  at  Winchester.     The  They  go 
I         Imperial  titles  last  in  common  use  down  to  the  Norman  j^f^^  the 
Conquest;  after  that,  their  employment  is  rare,  and  ^l^^y  Cc^""^ 
I         gradually  die  out  altogether.     And  why?     Because  the  because 
^        Norman  and  Angevin  Kings,  though  by  no  means  dis-  dominion 
M        posed  willingly  to  abate  a  tittle  of  the  rights  of  their  pre-  i^rcwT' 
decessors  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain,  were  far  from  object, 
looking  on  insular  dominion  as  the  main  object  of  their 
policy.     They  were  Kings  of  England,  and  they  knew 
the  strength  and  value   of  England;   still  they  valued 
England  mainly  as  a  nursery  of  men  and  a  storehouse 
of  money  to  serve  their  projects  of  continental  ambition. 
Primarily  they  were  Counts   of  Anjou,  Dukes   of  Nor- 
mandy and  Aquitaine,  striving   after  an   equality  with, 
perhaps  a  superiority  over,  theif  oWi^  Mege  lord  at  Paris. 
The  British  Empire  in  which  J^rtb®^^^^^  gloried,  and  in 
which  Cnut,  in  the  midst  Qp    • -^    Northern  triumphs. 
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CHAP.  m.  gloried  liardly  less^  was  something  wliich  seemed  hardly 
worth  keeping  in  the  eyes  of  Richard^  and  was  some- 
thing which  could  hardly  be  kept  in  the  feeble  grasp 
The  bid      of  John  and  Henry  the  Third.     At  last^  in  the  Great 
a  more       Edward^  there  again  arose   a  tnie  Bretwalda^  one  who 
f^6^      saw  that  the  dominion  of  ^thelstan  and  Eadgar  was  a 
ahape         worthier  prize  than  shadowy  dreams  of  agmnmdizement 
ward  the     beyond  the  sea.     But  by  this  time  the  notion  of  a  British 
^"^         Empire  had  g^ven  way  to  more  purely  feudal  ideas^  and 
his  claims  to  supremacy  took  their  shape  accordingly. 
Later         But  traces  of  the  old  ideas  still  lingered  on.    If  no  Im- 
the  ideas.    P^^^  claims  were  put  forward  on  behalf  of  England^  it 
was  thought  needful  carefully  to  exclude  all  claims  on 
the  part  of  any  other  power  to  Imperial  supremacy  over 
England.    A  formal  declaration  to  that  effect  was  made 
13^0.     in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second;^  a  renunciation  of 
1416.     all  supremacy  was  required  from  Sigismund^  King  of  the 
Romans^  before  he  was  allowed  to  land  in  England;'  and, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  along  with  the  revived   study 
of  our  early  history,  the  Imperial  titles  themselves  seem 
to  revive  in  a  more  definite  form.     The  Parliament  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  in  renouncing  all  jurisdiction  on  the 
1533*     part  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  clothed  the  renunciation  in 
words  whose  force  can  hardly  be  misunderstood,  and  which 
seem  designed  expressly  to  exclude  the  supremacy  of  the 
1537*     Roman  Csesar  as  well.^    In  an  Irish  Act  of  the  same  reign 

'  '*  Qaod  Regnnm  Anglin  ab  omni  subjectione  Imperiali  sit  liberrimom.'* 
Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  ai  (b.  i.  c.  7). 

*  Selden,  u.  s.  Lingard,  iii.  505.  Bryce,  907.  But  the  aooount  in  Bed- 
many  p.  49,  and  Ehnham,  Liber  Metr.  p.  i33»  is  much  less  explicit. 

*  In  the  Statute  of  Appeals,  "Whereas  by  divers  and  sundry  old 
authentic  histories  and  chronicles,  it  is  manifestly  declared  and  expressed 
that  this  reahn  of  England  is  an  Empire,  and  so  hath  been  accepted  in  the 
world ;  governed  by  one  supreme  head  and  King,  having  the  dignity  and 
royal  estate  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  same  ....  without  restraint,  or 
provocation  to  any  foreign  prince  or  potentate  of  the  world"  So  again,  "  to 
keep  it  from  the  annoyance  as  well  of  the  See  of  Borne  ae  from  the 
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a  further  step  is  taken^  and  the  King  is  distinctly  spoken  ohap.  m. 
of  as  Emperor.^    In  the  days  of  Charles  the  Fifth  such 
an  assertion  of  independence   may  not  have  been  alto- 
gether needless.     Henry  may  have  deemed  it  prudent  to 
take  the  same  precaution  against  his  Imperial  nephew  which 
Eadgar  had  taken  against  his  Imperial  uncle.    Declarations 
of  the  Uke  sort  were  again  made  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth.   In  the  debate  on  restoring  to  the  Crown  the  ecde-      i559* 
siastical  jurisdiction  surrendered  under  Mary^  those  who 
opposed  Elizabeth's  spiritual  claims  still  pointedly  described 
her  as  beings  in  temporal  matters^  ''  our  King  and  Queen^ 
our  Emperor  and    Empress.^'     At   her  Coronation    her 
herald  formally  proclaimed  her  as   ''most  worthy  Em- 
press from  the  Orcade  Isles  to  the  Mountains  Fyrenee.^'^ 
In  this  last  description  we  find  the  key  to   the  style. 
An  Empire  implied   subordinate   Kingdoms.      Elizabeth 
claimed  to  be  Empress  as  being  independent  of  the  con- 
tinental Emperor;   she   also   claimed  to  be   Empress  as 
having  a  royal  vassal  within  her  own  island.     The  same 
phrases  which  assert  the  independence  of  England  upon 
the  German  Emperor  also  assert  the  dependence  of  Scot- 
land upon  the  English  Empress.^ 

auihorUff  of  other  foreign  potentates  attempting  the  diminution  or  violation 
thereof.'*    Selden,  p.  i8.    Fronde,  Hist.  Eog.  i.  410-419. 

^  '"Hie  Grown  of  England  in  other  Parliaments  of  later  times  is  titled  the 
Imperial  Crown  ;  the  Kings  of  England  being  also  in  the  express  words  of 
an  Irish  Parliament  titled  Kings  and  Emperoun  of  the  Bealm  of  England 
and  of  ihe  Land  of  Ireland,  and  that  before  the  title  of  Lord  of  Ireland 
was  allied  with  King.*'  Selden,  u.  s.  Yet  the  assumption  of  the  regal  title 
&r  Ireland  would,  according  to  ancient  ideas,  make  the  King*s  position 
rather  less  Imperial  than  before. 

'  See  Strickland's  Life  of  Elizabeth,  p.  166,  where  a  very  strange  inter- 
pretation is  put  on  the  words.  "  The  Mountains  Pyrenee  "  are  Elizabeth's 
own  flourish,  but  the  "  Orcade  Isles  "  Q^ht  seem  to  come  out  of  a  char- 
ter of  JBthelred  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  346) ;  <«  xjigUgenum,  Orcadarum  necne  in 
gyro  jaoentium  Monarchus." 

*  I  would  not  be  understood  as  a^^^    .  ^  the  justioe  or  honesty  of  any 
such  daim.    The  CommendatioD  of  ,7^      ^  annulled  by  the  renunciation 
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This  then  I  believe  to  be  the  true  aooonnt  of  the  Im- 
perial titles  and  Imperial  pretensions  of  the  English  Kings 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  Our  Kings  meant  to 
assert  at  once  their  own  perfect  independence  and  the  de* 
pendenoe  of  the  other  princes  of  Britain  npon  them.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  notice  that  in  all  this  we  may  see  the  begin- 
nings of  a  system  which  has  gone  on  to  our  own  day.  From 
the  days  of  Ecgberht  onwards>  the  House  of  Cerdic  has 
never  been  without  its  dependendes.  Their  sphere  has  gra- 
dually been  enlarged ;  as  nearer  dependencies  have  been  in- 
corporated with  the  central  state^  another  more  distant  circle 
of  dependencies  has  arisen  beyond  them.  Wessex  held 
the  supremacy  over  England;  England  held  it  over  Bri- 
tain ;  Britain  held  it  over  Ireland  and  a  crowd  of  smaller 
islands  and  colonies;  the  United  Kingdom  holds  it  over 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  every  kind,  from  Man  to 
New  Zealand.  Since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Republic^ 
no  other  country  has  had  so  large  an  experience  of  the 
relations  between  a  central  power  and  half-incorporated 
states  of  various  kinds.  In  this  sense,  England  is  now 
a  more  truly  Imperial  power  than  any  other  in  the 
world.  Putting  aside  the  local  associations  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  no  modem  state  comes  so  near  to  the 
notion  of  an  Empire  as  understood  either  by  ^thelstan 
or  by  Otto.  There  is  therefore  an  historical  meaning  in 
the  familiar  phrases  of  '^the  British  Empire ^^  and  ''the 
Imperial  Parliament/^  whether  any  remembrance  of  an- 
cient Bretwaldas  and  Basileis  was  or  was  not  present  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  devised  them. 


Summary.    '  I  thus  bring  to  an  end  my  survey  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  England  and  its  dependent  states  in  the  tenth 


of  1328.  From  that  time  Scotland  mnst  be  looked  on  aa  an  ind^[>endent 
Kingdom,  and,  at  such,  she  rightly  entered  into  the  Union  with  Bngland 
on  equal  terms. 
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and  eleventh  centuries.     The  dominion  won  by  Eadward  obap.  m. 
and  ^thelstan  was  handed  over  nearly  unimpaired  to 
William  the  Bastard,    We  have  seen  what  that  dominion 
was.    There  was  a  home  monarchy  in  which  the  power 
of  the  King  was  strictly  limited  by  law,  bat  in  which 
his  personal  influence  was  almost  unbounded.    There  was 
also  an  external  suzerainty  over  a  body  of  vassal  princes 
who  had  the  right  and  the  duty,  though  perhaps  but 
seldom  the  wiU,  to  appear  in  the  Great  Council  of  their 
over-lord  along  with  the  Bishops  and  Ealdormen  of  his 
own  realm.     This  dominion  was,  by  the  forced  election  The  old 
of  the  English  Witan,  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  and  Kn^ 
Norman  Conqueror.     Under  his  successors  the  character  j^^J^^J^ 
of  the  monarchy  gradoally  altered,  but  fiur  more  through  William, 
a  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  administration  than  through  ^|^J^ 
any  actual  changes  in  the  laws.    The  power  of  the  Crown  after  the 
gradually  increased,  and  the  Kingdom  gradually  changed 
from  the  old  Teutonic  to  the  later  mediseval  form.     But 
it  was  always  the  constitutional  doctrine  that  William, 
a  legal  claimant  of  the  Crown,  received  the  Crown  as 
it  had  been  held  by  his  predecessors.     It  follows  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  position  of  those  predecessors,  of 
the  nature  of  their  authority  and  of  the  limits  on  their  power, 
is  absolutely  necessary,  if  only  to  understand  the  position 
of  the  Norman  Kings,  what  changes  they  made  and  what 
changes  they  did  not  make.    I  have  therefore  not  scrupled, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  narrative  portion  of  my  history, 
to  set  forth  the  main  principles  of  our  ancient  constitution 
at  some  length.    But  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  political 
constitution,  as  that  branch  of  the  subject  without  a  know- 
ledge of  which  the  later  history  would  be  unintelligible. 
Many  legal  and  social  points,  and  the  whole  general  anti- 
quities of  the  period,  I  leave  to  those  writers  whose  subjects 
naturally  lead  them  to  a  more  tl'gti^^^  consideration  of  those 
branches  of  inquiry.    Ma^^w      oirxt&  of  detail  will  come 
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CDBAP.  m.  in  for  a  more  appropriate  mention  at  those  stages  of  the 
narrative  which  naturallj  suggest  them.  One  most  im- 
portant branch  of  mj  subject^  an  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  society  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest^  I  purposely  reserve.  That  examination 
can  find  no  place  so  appropriate  as  the  point  where  our 
story  brings  us  to  the  great  source  of  information  on  the 
subject^  a  source  of  information  less  valuable  only  than  our 
national  Chronicles  themselves^  the  imperishable  monu- 
ment of  the  administrative  wisdom  of  the  Conqueror,  the 
precious  record  of  Domesday  Book. 

In  my  next  Chapter  I  shall  conclude  the  preliminary 
part  of  the  subject  by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Norman  Duchy  from  its  foundation  to  the  time  when 
Norman  and  English  affiurs  come  into  contact. 


V 


V. 


I 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SKETCH   OP  THE  HISTOEY  OP  NORMANDY  DUEING  THE 

TENTH   CBNTUEY.^ 


rilHE  two  foreign  conquests  of  England  which  form 

-■-     the  main  subject  of  English  history  during   the 

eleventh  century  were  effected  by  nations  which  were 


^  For  the  Noiman  and  FreDoh  history  of  the  tenth  oentory  there  are 
three  prindpal  authorities.  The  only  writer  on  the  Norman  side  is  Dudo, 
Bean  of  Saint  Quintio,  whose  work  will  be  found  in  Duchesne's  Rerwn 
Nwmamnicartm  Seriptoret,  His  history  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  cen- 
tury, going  down  to  the  death  of  Richard  the  Fearless.  He  is  a  most 
turgid  and  wearisome  writer,  without  chronology  or  arrangement  of  any 
kind.  He  is  in  fact  one  of  the  earliest  of  a  very  bad  class  of  writers,  those 
who  were  employed,  on  account  of  their  supposed  eloquence,  to  write  his- 
tories which  were  of  course  intended  only  as  panegyrics  of  their  patrons.  It 
is  only  just  before  the  end  of  his  nairative  that  Dudo  begins  to  be  a  con- 
temporary witness;  for  all  the  rest  he  simply  repeats  such  traditions  as 
were  acceptable  at  the  Norman  court.  Of  the  two  French  writers,  Flo- 
doard  or  Frodoard,  Canon  of  Rheims  (whose  Annals  will  be  found  in  the  third 
volume  of  Pertz),  is  a  &r  more  yaluable  writer  in  himself,  but  his  notices  of 
Norman  affiurs  are  few  and  meagre.  He  perhaps  avoids  speaking  of  the 
terrible  strangers  any  more  than  he  can  help.  Flodoard  is  a  mere  annalist, 
and  aspires  to  no  higher  rank,  but  in  his  own  class  he  ranks  yery  high.  He 
is  somewhat  dull  and  dry,  as  becomes  an  annalist^  but  he  is  thoroughly 
honest,  sensible,  and  straightforward.  His  Annals  reach  from  919  to  9661 
the  year  of  his  death,  so  that  he  is  strictly  contemporary  throughout.  The 
other  French  writer  is  Richer.  Monk  of  Rheims,  whose  work  was  disooyered 
by  Pertz,  and  is  printed  in  his  third  volom®  (^^^  separately  in  his  smaller 
collection,  and  in  a  French  edition  bv  M*  Guadet,  with  a  French  transla. 
tion,  9  vols.  Paris,  1845).  He  w^g  .i^^  son  of  Rudolf,  a  knight  and 
counsellor  of  King  Lewis  the  Fouitj^  ^i  derived  much  of  his  information 
from  his  fikther.  He  also  makes  1,  *  *^  ^^  work  of  Flodoard.  He  goes 
down  to  998,  which  was  seemio^iy       of  ^^  ^f  \^  death.    Richer  is  not 
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oHAF.  IV.  originally  of  the  same  stock.  First  came  the  Danes 
^d^SS!  ^liemselves;  then  came  the  Normans^  the  descendants  of 
lishorip-  Danish  or  other  Scandinavian  settlers  in  Gaul.  In  mere 
men.  blood  therefore  the  Normans  were  in  some  measure  allied 

to  all  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of  Britain^  and  they  were 
closely  allied  to  the  descendants  of  the  Danish  settlers  in 
the  North  and  East  of  England.     And  there  can  be  Uttle 
doubt  that  this  original  community  of  blood  really  had 
an  important  practical  effect,  and  that  the  final  Aision  of 
Normans  and  English  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  fact 
that  conquerors   and  conquered  were  in  truth  kinsmen. 
Practical,    But  this  influence  was  a  purely  silent  one,  and  was  wholly 
cognised.    Unrecognized  by  those  on  whom  it  acted.     Neither  side 
^thia        thought  at  all  of  any  kindred  as  existing  between  them. 
kindred.     And,    to   all   appearance,   no   two    nations    of   Western 
Europe  could  have  been  found  which,  in  speech,   feel- 
ings, and  manners,  differed  more  widely  from  one  an- 
The  Danes  other.      The   Danes   who   settled  in  England  had  been 
i^^       easily  turned  into  Englishmen.     Though  the  likeness  of 

English-     speech  and  institutions  between  the  two  nations  has  often 
men.  * 

been  exaggerated,  it  was  something  not  only  real  but  pal- 
pable. It  needed  no  historical  research  to  find  it  out; 
it  was  something  which  men  of  both  nations  could  feel 
for  themselves.  Amongst  the  various  Teutonic  settlers 
in  Britain,  we  can  well  believe  that  there  were  some 
whose  original  kindred  with  the  Teutons  of  Scandinavia 
was  quite  as  close  as  their  original  kindred  with  some 
of  their  fellow  Teutons   in   Britain.     Anyhow,  the  lan- 

oontent  with  being  an  annalist ;  he  aspires  to  be  an  historian.  He  is  much 
fuller  and  more  viyid  than  Flodoard,  bat  I  cannot  look  on  him  as  equally 
trustworthy.  On  this  writer  see  Palgraye,  History  of  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land, i.  748.  The  second  Tolume  of  Sir  Francis*  own  work  contains  a  most 
Tivid,  though  very-discurnye  and  garrulous,  history  of  the  time  before  us, 
full  of  all  the  merits  and  defects  of  its  author.  I  would  refer  to  an  article 
of  mine  on  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  April  1859 ;  also  to  another, 
"The  Franks  and  Gauls,"  in  the  National  Beview  for  October  i860.  Por- 
tions of  both  these  articles  have  been  worked  up  in  the  present  Chapter. 
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giiages  of  the  two  nations  were  closely  allied  j  their  in-  esiiPi  iv. 
stitutions  were  very  eimilar^  those  of  England  being 
donbtless  the  more  advanced  and  regularly  organized  of 
the  two.  Beligion  fonned  the  main  difference  betw^m 
them  j  but  the  Danes  in  England  soon  adopted  the  Chris* 
tian  faith,  and  they  were  followed,  after  no  very  great 
interval,  by  their  brethren  in  Denmark.  Thus  the  Danish 
settler  in  England,  when  once  baptized,  easily  became  an 
Englishman,  differing  from  the  Angle  or  the  Saxon  only 
as  the  Angle  and  the  Saxon  differed  from  one  another. 
This  absorption  into  a  kindred  nation  is  less  remarkable 
than  the  fact  that  the  same  people  should,  with  not  much 
greater  difficulty,  have  adopted  a  language  and  culture 
which  was  wholly  alien  to  them.  For,  as  the  Danes  who  The  Daaas 
settled  in  England  became  Englishmen,  so  the  Danes  who  become 
settled  in  Graul  equally  became  Frenchmen.  The  Normans  ^^^^^' 
of  the  eleventh  century  were,  men  of  Scandinavian  descent 
who  had  oast  away  every  outward  trace  of  the  language, 
manners,  and  feelings  which  made  them  kindred  to  English- 
men, and  had  adopted  instead  the  language,  manners,  and 
feelings  of  Latin  France.  Before  they  landed  in  England, 
they  had  become  Frenchmen;  though  still  proud  of  the 
Norman  name,  they  were  content,  as  speakers  of  the 
French  language,  to  call  themselves  Frenchmen  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Teutonic  English.^  No  doubt  the  old 
Scandinavian  element  was  still  at  work  within  them; 
it  made  them  Frenchmen  on  a  fiur  nobler  and  grander 


'  I  hftve  elflewhere  shown  the  inaoooraoy  and  misleading  chuaoter  of 
the  vnlgar  way  of  dividing  the  inhabitants  of  England  after  ihe  Conquest 
into  "Normans  and  Saxons."  Of  course  "  Normans  and  Saxons"  were 
never  opposed,  because  the  English  were  never  called  Saxons.  "  Nonnans 
and  English "  are  often  opposed,  esp^^^ly  by  Norman  writers.  But  in 
official  documents,  and  also  in  the  £|,irliih  Chronicles,  the  opposition  is 
always  between  "  French  and  Englj^ ,,  q£  ooune  very  many  among  Wil- 
liam's followers  were  not  Nomuuia^  ^  the  true  Nonnans  were  feU, 
and  felt  themselves,  to  be  French  ^  7^^     ^nisbed  from  English. 
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CHAP.  IV.  scale  than  other  Frenchmen^  and  it  enabled  them^  when 
thej  had  once  settled  in  England,  unconsciously,  but 
surely,  to  become  Englishmen.  Still,  when  they  fol- 
lowed their  Duke  to  the  Conquest  of  England,  they  were 
in  every  outward  respect  Frenchmen  and  no  longer  Scan- 
dinavians. In  a  word,  they  were  no  longer  Northmen 
but  Normans ;  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  name  aptly 
expresses  the  change  in  those  who  bore  it.^ 
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§  1.  General  Effects  of  the  Scandinaman  Settlement  in  Gaul. 

The  settlement  of  the  Northmen  in  Gaul,  and  their  sub- 
sequent change  into  Normans,  is  the  great  event  of  the 
first  half  of  the  tenth  century;  it  challenges  a  place 
alongside  of  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  by  Otto  in 
the  second  half.  Its  beginnings  indeed  might  seem 
small.  A  band  of  Scandinavian  pirates  settled  in  North- 
em  Gb<ul,  exactly  as  another  band  of  Scandinavian  pirates 
had,  thirty  years  before,  settled  in  Eastern  Britain.  In 
both  cases  the  sovereign  of  the  invaded  land  found  it 
expedient  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  his  domi- 
nions, by  surrendering  a  portion  of  them  to  the  invader, 
and  by  requiring  baptism  and  nominal  homage  as  guaran- 
ties for  peace  and  good  neighbourhood.  The  settlement 
of  Bolf  in  Neustria  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  settlement 
of  Ghithrum  in  East-Anglia.  Charles  the  Simple  and  his 
counsellors  may  well  have  justified  their  act  to  themselves 
by  quoting  the  example  of  the  Great  iElfred.  But  the 
results  of  the  two  events  were  widely  different.  The  East- 
Anglian  and  Northumbrian  Danes  were  fused  into  the  ge- 

^  Dado  always  has  "Northmanni;''  the  country  is  only  beginning  to 
have  a  name;  it  is  sometimes  " Northmannia,"  sometimes  only  "Terra 
Northmannorum,"  "  Northmannica  regio/*  and  the  like.  In  the  next 
century  the  people  have  become  *'  Normanni/'  and  their  land  has  become 
'*  Normannia,*'  "  Normandie/'  "  Northmannia»"  with  Eginhard,  meant 
Denmark. 
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nend  mass  of  Englishmen,  and  they  were  soon  distingtiished  obaf.  iy. 
from  other  Englishm^  by  nothing  more  than  mere  provin- 
cial differences.     But  the  settlement  of  Rolf  in  Neustria  Basalts  of 
had  far  wider  results.     It  affected  the  later  history  of  all  qJ^  a^e- 
Earope.     The  Scandinavians  in  Oanl  embraced  the  creed,  ™*"*  ^P^ 
the  langfoage,  and  the  manners  of  their  French  neigh-  bistoiy. 
bonrs^  without  losing  a  whit  of  their  old  Scandinavian 
vigour  and  love  of  adventure.     The  people  thus  formed 
became   the  foremost  apostles  alike  of  French  chivalry 
and  of  Latin  Christianiiy.     They  were  the  Saracens  of 
Christendom,  spreading  themselves  over  every  comer  of 
the  world  and  appearing  in  almost  every  character.     They  Their  pro- 
were  the  foremost  in  devotion^  the  most  fervent  votaries  3^05^""^ 
of  their  adopted  creed^  the  most  lavish  in  gifts  to  holy 
places  at  home^  the  most  unwearied  in  pilgrimages  to  holy 
places  abroad.     And  yet  none  knew  better  how  to  hold 
their  own  against  Pope  and  Prelate;  the  special  children 
of  the  Church  were  as  little  disposed  to  unconditional 
obedience  as  the  most  stiff-necked  of  Ohibelines.   And  they  and  in  war. 
were  no  less  the  foremost  in  war ;  they  were  mercenaries^ 
crusaders^  plunderers^  conquerors;  but  they  had  changed  Change 
their  element^  they  had  changed  their  mode  of  warfare ;  tactios. 
1^0  Norman  fleets  went  forth  on  the  errand  of  the  old 
Wikings ;  the  mounted  knight  and  the  unerring  bowman 
bad  taken  the  place  of  the  elder  tactics  which  made  the 
fortress   of  shields   invincible.     Norths  souths  east^  the 
Norman  lances  were  lifted;  and  they  were  lifted  in  the 
most  opposite  of  causes.     Norman  warriors  pressed  into  Their  ez- 
the  remotest  East  to  guard  Eastern  Christendom  agau^  the  Eastem 
the  first  Turkish  invader,  and  other  Norman  warriors  were  ^^P«»» 
soon  found  to  be  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  Eastern 
Christendom  in  its  own  home.     If  the  Norman  fought 
by  the  side  of  Rdmanos  at  Manzikert,  he  threatened  the      1071. 
Empire  of  Alezios  with  destruction  at  Dyrrhachion.     His      loSi. 
^^nquests  brought  with  them  the  most  opposite  results  in 
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oHAF.  IT.  different  lands.   To  free  England  he  gave  a  line  of  tynmte ; 
in  England,  f^  enslaved  Sicily  he  gave  a  line  of  benefioent  rulers.     But 

m  Sicily.  -ri      i      j  i  i 

to  England  he  gave  also  a  conquering  nobility^  which  in  a 
few  generations  became  as  truly  English  in  England  as 
it  had  become  French  in  Normandy.  If  he  overthi^w 
our  Harolds  and  our  Waltheofsj  he  gave  us  a  Fitzwalter 
and  a  Bigod  to  win  back  the  rights  for  which  Harold 
and  Waltheof  had  fallen.  In  the  arts  of  peace,  like  his 
Mahometan  prototypes,  he  invented  nothing;  bat  he 
learned,  adapted,  improved,  and  disseminated  everything. 
He  ransacked  Europe  for  scholars,  poets,  theologians,  and 
artists.  At  Rouen,  at  Palermo,  and  at  Winchester,  he 
welcomed  merit  in  men  of  every  race  and  every  Ian* 
guage.  He  guided  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  from  Lombardy 
to  Bee  and  from  Bee  to  Canterbury.  Art,  under  his 
auspices,  produced  alike  the  stern  grandeur  of  Caen  and 
Ely,  and  the  brilliant  gorgeousness  of  Palermo  and  Mon*> 
reale.  In  a  word,  the  indomitable  vigour  of  the  Scan* 
dinavian,  joined  to  the  buoyant  vivacity  of  the  Gaul, 
Disappear-  produced  the  conquering  and  ruling  race  of  Europe.    And 

Norman     7^^  ^^^  ^^^^^>  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  vanished.     It  has  everywhere 

^^^^'  been  absorbed  by  the  races  which  it  has  conquered.     From 

in  Sicily,    both  Sicilics  it  has  vanished  as  though  it  had  never  been. 

And  there,  along  with  the  Norman,  have  vanished  the 

races  which  he  used  as  his  instruments,  and  which  he 

alone  taught  to  work  in  harmony.     Gr^k,  Saracen,  and 

Norman  have  alike  disappeared  from  the  realm  of  Good 

in  Britain.  King  William.    In  our  own  land  the  fate  of  the  Norman 

has  been  different.     He  remains  in  his  lineage  and  in  his 

works,  but  he  is  Norman  no  longer.     He  has  settled  in 

every  comer  of  the  British  islands;  into  every  comer  of 

those  islands  he  has  carried  with  him  the  inborn  qua* 

lities  of  his  own  race,  but  in  every  comer  of  those  islands 

he  has  assumed  the  outward  characteristics  of  the  races 

among  whidi  he  settled.    The  Scottish  Bmce  or  the  Irish 
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Geraldine  passed  from  Scandinavia  to  Ghiul^  from  Oaol  ohaf.  iv. 
to  £ng*land,  firom  England  to  his  own  portion  of  our 
islands;   but  at  each  mig^tion  he  ceased  to  be  Scandi- 
navian, French^  or  English;  his  patriotism  was  in  each 
case  transferred  to  his  new  country^  and  his  historic  being 
belongs  wholly  to  his  last  acquired  home.    In  England 
itself  the  Norman  has  vanished  from  sight  no  less  than 
from  Apulia  and  insular  Sicily.     He  has  sunk  beneath 
the  silent  and  passive  influence  of  a  race  less  briUiant 
but  more   enduring   than  his  own.      The  Norman  has  Funous 
vanished  from  the  world,  but  he  has  indeed  left  a  name  Komuui 
behind  him.    Of  him  came  Richard  the  Fearless  and  Wil-  ^«wm»*- 
liam  the  Bastard ;  of  him  came  that  Robert  whose  foot  was      1099. 
first  placed  upon  the  ransomed  battlements  of  the  Holy 
City,  and  that  mightier  Robert  who  in  one  year  beheld      1086. 
the  Caesars  of  East  and  West  flee  before  him.^    And  of  Frederick 
his  stock,  far  more  truly  than  of  that  of  Imperial  Swabia, 
came  the  Wonder  of  his  own  and  of  all  succeeding  ages,^ 
— poet,  scholar,  warrior,  legislator;   the  terror  and  the 
marvel  of  Christendom  and  of  Islam;   the  foe  alike  of 
Roman  Pontiffs  and  of  Moslem  Sultans;  who  won  alike 
the  golden   crown   of  Rome  and  the  thorny  crown  of 
Salem;  dreaded  in  one  world  as  the  foremost  champion 
of  Christ,  cursed  in  another  as  the  apostate  votary  of 
Mahomet — the  gay,  the  brave,  the  wise,  the  relentless, 
^d  the  godless  Frederick. 

But  on  no  country  was  the  efiect  of  the  Scandinavian  EffectB 
s^ement  in  Gaul  more  important  than  it  was  upon  Ghiul  ^4^|„^ 

* ''  Sio  uno  tempore  victi 

Sunt  term  Domini  dao ;  Bex  AlemMmioun  iste. 
Imperii  Rector  Bomani  mftzimus  ille : 
Alter  ad  anna  raens  annis  Buperatar,  et  alter 
Kominifl  anditi  soU  formidine  oeMit." 

Guil.  App.  apud  Murat.  yoI.  ▼.  p.  274. 
*  Hatt.  Paris,  p.  804,  Wats.    **  Prinoipum  mtmdi  maximus  Fredericus, 
stupor  qaoqne  mtmdi  et  immntator  mirabilis.''     P.  806,  "Stupor  mnndi 
^'^ericus.** 
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itself.  It  may  sound  like  a  strange  paradox^  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  settlement  of  the 
Northern  pirates  which  finally  made  Gaul  French  in  the 
modem  sense.  Their  settlement  was  made  during  the 
transitional  period  of  West-Frankish  history.  The  mo- 
dem French  nation  and  language  were  just  beginning  to 
appear.  Faris^  not  yet  the  capital,  had  been  found  to  be 
the  most  important  military  post  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  Lords  of  Paris  had  shown  themselves  to  be  its  most 
vigorous  defenders.  The  tenth  century  was  a  period  of 
straggle  between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Romance  tongues^ 
between  Ladn  and  Paris,  between  the  descendants  of 
Charles  the  Great  and  the  descendants  of  Robert  the 
Strong.^  The  Norman  stepped  into  the  scene  of  con- 
fusion, and  finally  decided  the  quarrel  in  favour  of  the 
French^  dynasty  of  Paris  against  the  Frankish  dynasty 

1  This  time  of  struggle  is  the  subject  of  the  second  volume  of  Sir  Frauds 
Palgrave's  History  of  Normandy  and  England.  The  character  of  the 
period  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  it  is  by  Widukind,  lib.  i.  c.  29. 
"Undo  usque  hodie  certamen  est  de  regno  Karolorum  stirpi  et  poeteris 
Odonis,  concertatio  quoque  Begibus  Karolorum  et  orientalium  Fnnoorum 
super  regno  Lotharii.*' 

'^Regnum  Lotharii"  is  of  course  Lotharingia,  Lothiingen,  Lorraine* 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  name  takes  in  a  fiir  wider  territofj 
than  the  modem  Duchy.  But  it  should  also  be  noticed  that  West-Firaaoe 
has,  in  this  passage,  no  name  ;  its  Kings  are  **  Reges  Karolorum ;"  it  was 
quite  a  chance  that  France  was  not  permanently  called  CaroUngia  to  match 
LothaHngia.  So  in  Wldukind  (ii.  2)  West-France  is  "  regnum  Karoli," 
though  in  the  reign  of  a  Lewis  ;  so,  still  more  distinctly,  in  the  Otata  Bpi* 
Bcoporwn  Oameracennum  (i.  55.  Perte,  vii.  421)  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
France  and  Lotharingia  are  distinguished  as  "KarUntes"  and  "Lotha- 
rienses.**  This  way  of  describing  coimtriee  by  their  rulers  is  very  common 
just  at  this  time,  when  divisions  were  springing  up  for  which  there  were 
no  received  geographical  names.  Thus  Gennany  is  sometimes  "Terra 
Heinrici ;  '*  Flanders  and  Normandy  are,  in  our  own  Chronicles,  "  Baldwines 
land**  and  "Bicardes  rice."  But  Lotharingia,  perhaps  jib  denoting  the 
most  purely  artificial  division  of  all,  is  the  only  name  of  the  class  which 
has  survived. 

'  One  cannot  avoid  making  some  such  distinction  as  this,  when  dealing 
with  the  ambiguous  word  "  Francus.**  In  strictness  Fraud  are  the  Franks, 
on  whichever  side  of  the  Rhine ;  Fnmcia  is  their  country,  wherever  it  mifkj 
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of  Ladn.      It  will  not  be  foreign  to  our  subject  to  trace  ohap.  rr. 
out  the  history  of  this  process  a  little  more  fully.     Modem  ^^^^  ^ 
France  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  the  two  dynasties  Fimnoe. 
whose  associations  she  so  persistently  usurps,  the  Earlings 
and  their   predecessors  the  Merwings.     Those  dynasties 
were  essentially  German;   if  any  Romance  element  had 
b^^un    to    show   itself  under   the   later  Merwings,   the 
establishment  of  the  Austrasian  Earlings  threw  it  alto- 
gether back.    Till  the  ninth  century  there  was  no  geo* 
graphical    division   which    at   all    answered   to   Modem 
Trance.^      The    Prankish    territory,    properly    so   called,  Modem 
answered    to  Northern    France    and    Central    Germany.  ^^^^'^ 
This  was  the  Francia  of  the  Merwings.     Aquitaine,  or*"*^®".  **^ 
Oaul  south  of  the  Loire,  was  held   in   more  or  less  of  "Francia.** 

be,    Franeonia  no  less  tlian  France.     But    it  would  seem  tliat,  within 
Western  Frvmcia,  the  word  Franei  began  early  to  mean  Western  as  op- 
posed to  Eastern  Franks.    Thus  the  Astronomer  (ap.  Ports,  ii.  27)  speaks 
of  Lewis  the  Pions  as  "monitos  tarn  k  Francis  qnamque  k  Germanis/' 
and  again  (p.  633),  "diffidens  ^roncw,  magisque  se  credens  Qermanis." 
So  Liudprand  (Antapod.  L  14^-1 7)  uses  "  Rex  Gallis"  and  "  Rex  Franoorum" 
as  synonymoos.     On  the  other  hand,  in  Germany,  Franei  kept  its  natural 
mesning  down  to  the  days  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.   *'  Sic  eniitur  a  Francis 
Imperium/'  says  Otto  of  Freudngen  (Gest.  Frid.  ii.  aa).    So  William  of 
llafaneebnry  (i.  68),  in  a  passage  the  whole  of  which  is  worth  study,  says ; 
"Lotharingi  et  Alamanni,  et  casteri  l^ansrhenani  populi  qui  Imperatori 
Teatonioorum  subjecti  sunt,  magis  propria  se  Francos  appellari  jubent ;  et 
COB  quos  nos  Francos  putamus,  (ToIvoZcm  antique  vooabulo  [did  William 
know  the  force  of  the  waloif]  quasi  Gkdios  nuncupant.    Quibus  et  ego 
assensom  oommodo,"  &c. 

'  I  uuderstand  by  "  Modem  France"  the  extent  of  territory,  which, 
before  the  annexations  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire  began,  was  held 
either  by  the  King  of  the  French  in  domain,  or  by  Princes  who  held  of 
bhn  in  fief.  From  the  France  of  the  modem  map  we  must  take  away  the 
French  part  of  Hennegau,  Lothringen  and  the  three  Bishopricks,  Elsam, 
the  County  of  Burgundy,  Savoy,  Lyons,  Bresse,  Dauphiny,  Provence, 
^itta,  and  Corsica.  We  must  add  the  still  independent  part  of  Flanders, 
^  County  of  Barcelona,  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

Richer  (It.  13,  13)  gives  two  descriptions  of  the  extent  of  the  French 
Kingdom  in  the  tenth  century.  Hugh  Capet  is  made  King  over  *'  Galli, 
^'^^umi,  Dahi  [doubtless  Dani,  i.  e.  the  Normans],  Aquitani,  Gothi, 
Hifl|Nuu  [the  County  of  Barcelona],  Wascones.**  He  then  associates  his  son 
Bob«rt  in  the  Kingdom — **  k  Mosa  fluvio  usque  ad  Ooeanum  Oecidentalibus 
^«g«in  prefedt  et  oidinayit.'* 
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OBAP.  iv.  external  subjection,  but  it  was  never  thorongbly  incor-* 

porated,  far  less  occapied.    Varia,  in  Merovingian  times, 

was  one  royal  city  out  of  four  or  five.     Under  the  Karl« 

ings  Italy  and  Saxony  were  first  acquired,  Aquitaine  and 

Bavaria  were  for  the  first  time  reaUy  incorporated.    The 

capital  of  the  Prankish  realm,  as  distinguished  firom  the 

Boman  Empire,  was  Aachen.    The  languages  of  the  En^- 

pire  were  Latin  and  Teutonic ;  the  Romance  dialects  were 

still  only  provincial  varieties  of  Latin.    Charles  the  Great 

more  than  once  contemplated  a  division  of  his  Empire,  but 

not  one  of  his  proposed  divisions  at  all  answered  to  modem 

First         France.    Modem  France  makes  its  first  indistinct  appear- 

if  ^OTD      c^<^  ^  ^^®  division  on  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Pious.   Then, 

Frmnoe.      f^j.  ^jj^  gj^  time.  Northern  and  Southern  Qaul,  Neustria 

^^'  and  Aquitaine,  were  united  as  the  Kingdom  of  Charles  the 
Bald.  Their  union  was  purely  accidental.  Charles  was 
already  King  of  Neustria,  when  his  father,  wishing  to 
enlarge  the  dominions  of  his  favourite  son,  added  the 
Kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  which  had  fallen  vacant  by  the 
death  of  his  brother  Pippin.^  The  hold  of  Charles  and 
his  successors  on  Aquitaine  was  exceedingly  weak,  but 
the  nominal  right  continued,  and,  ages  afterwards,  it 
became  a  reality.  The  Kingdom  thus  formed  by  the 
union  of  Neustria  and  Aquitaine  was  the  first  germ  of 
modem  France.  It  roughly  answers  to  its  geographical 
extent,  and,  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  we  see  that 
a  new  nation  was  sprmgmfir  up  within  it.  The  language 
of  the  people  was  beginning  to  be  recognized.  At  the 
841.      famous  treaty  of  Strassburg,  the  Austrasian  soldiers  of 


*  One  writer,  Brchempert  (Hist.  Ijmgob&rdorum,  11.  Pert^  iii.  945), 
only  Aquitaine,  and  leayee  out  Kenstria.  **  Ab  hoc  Fnnoonun  diTimim 
est  regnnm,  qnoniam  Lntharins  Aqoensem  et  Italiciun,  LudogulcoB  antem 
Baiouiiuny  Karlua  vero,  ex  aliA  ortns  genitrioe,  Aquitaneam  regebat 
imperium." 

Obsenre  that  Lotharingia  here  becomea  the  **  Bmpiie  of  Aaohen,"  and 
that  Saxony  and  the  rest  of  Germany  are  merged  in  Bavaria,  as  Neustria 
is  in  Aquitaine.  The  form  Lndo^^cos,  with  the  ffu  for  the  w,  is  worth 
noting  philologically. 
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sweur  in  Old-High-Dutch^  the  Neustrion  soldiers  ohap.  iv. 

of  Charles  swear  in  Bomanoe.^    The  language  of  the  oath  Fint 

is  something  which  we  can  no  longer  call  Latin,  and  of  the 

which  we  certainly  cannot  yet  call  French*    Thus  this^^||[^ 

precious  document  shows  us  the  existence  of  a  Oval  which 

has  ceased  to  be  either  Celtic,  Latin,  or  Teutonic;   it 

shows  in  short   that  one  most  important  step  had  been 

taken  towards  the  creation  of  modem  France.    The  final 

settlement  of  Verdun  confirmed  the  existence  of  the  new      843* 

Kingdom.    The  Empire  was  divided  into  three  Kingdoms, 

the  Western,  the  Eastern,  and  the  narrow  debateable  ground 

between  them,  known  as  Lotharingia.     This  last  Kingdom 

fell  to  pieces,  while  the  Kingdoms  on  each  side  of  it  grew, 

flourished,  and  contended  for  its  fragments.    These  are  the 

two  Kingdoms  of  the  East  and  the  West  Franks,^  which 

it  is  already  hardly  possible  to  avoid  calling  by  the  familiar 

names  of  Germany  and  France. 

Neustria   and    Aquitaine  were    never  again    formally 

separated  till  the   Peace  of  Bretigny  in  the  fourteenth      ia6a 

century.^     Neustria  and  Austrasia  were  never  anin  united  Union  nn- 

except  during  the  ephemeral  reign  of  Charles  the  Fat.  That  the  Fat. 

885-888- 

1  ••  lAagoa  Ramamw"  iMwording  to  Nithud  (liL  5.  Perts,  U.  666).  In 
the  next  oentuiy  the  language  became  nationalixed,  and  in  Richer  (iv.  100, 
c£  i.  7o,  111.  85)  it  appeafB  as  '*  Kngua  Gallica,"  which  becomee  its  oaual 
l^Wrnane. 

I  leave  to  professed  philologists  to  fix  the  exact  relation  of  the  **  lingua 
Komana"  of  Nithard  to  f^nch  and  to  Provea9al  respeotivelj.  For  my  pur^ 
pOM  it  is  enough  that  it  is  Romance  M  distinguished  both  from  Latin  and 
^m  Teatonio. 

*  "  Fhmcia  Teutonioa,  Franoia  Orientalis,"  "  Francia  Latina,  Francia 
Occidentalis."  (See  especiaUy  Bruno,  Bell.  8ax.  36,  ap.  PertSy  vii.  349.) 
^  liindprand  (i.  14,  16),  **  Franoiam  quam  Romaaam  dieunt.**  Sometimes 
"Oooidentalei"  (see  the  extract  from  Richer,  p»  175)  is  equivalent  to 
^^eh,  abd  **  Orientides*'  (Dudo,  130  B)  to  German,  even  without  the 
•Edition  of /VcWkJi. 

'  That  is,  Aquitaine  was,  up  to  the  Peace  of  Bretigny,  always  held  in 
^^^'t&inal  vassalage  to  Franoe^  bat,  except  during  the  momentaiy  occupation 
when  Philip  tlie  Fair  bad  outwitted  Sdmn&d  of  Lftnoaster,  no  Parisian 
^^  WM  immediate  soveareigA  of  Bourdeaux  till  Aquitaine  finally  lost  its 
independence  in  the  fifteenth  century. 


-t 
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OHAP.  IV.  Emperor^  the  last  who  reigned  over  both  the  Sastem  and 
the  Western  Franks^^  was  deposed  by  common,  consent  of 
Biyision  of  his  Various  ELingdoms.     Four  ELingdoms  no^w    appeared  ^ 
888.  "^^""^  which  we  can  now  call  by  no  names  but  those  of  Oermanv 
Italy,  France,  and  Burgundy.    And  now  a  more  important 
step  still  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  modem    fVanoe 
Kingdoma  The  West  Franks — ^we  may  now  almost  call  tb.em  Fjrench— 
and  Weat   ^^ok  to  themselves  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new^  capital.      The 
^'''*'^^-      division  of  843  first  introduced  us  to  a  Romance— -that 
importance  is^  substantially  a  Celtic— France^  as  distingxdslied  fr 
of  Paris.     ^^  ^jj^j,  Teutonic  Francia  of  the  old  Frantisli    Kin 
The  division  of  888   first  introduces   U8    to    a   Canel-" 
and  a  Parisian   France.     Since  the  deatlx    of    the    P 
Charles^  the  city  on  the  Seine^  the  old  home   of  J   V 
had  been  gradually  rising  in  consequeace.      Xt    nl  ' 

important  part  during  the  reign  of  his    son    Tie    •      j.i 
Pious.     Characteristically  enough,  Paris    first    »t\ 
Carolingian  history  as  the  scene  of  a  conspiraev 
830.      her  Teutonic  master.    There  it  was  that  the  reb  1   ^^^^ 
bled  who  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  at  last  d  ^* 

Paris  the    pious  Emperor.'   Later  in  the  ninth  century  Pari  '  • 

^^j^     "    a  more  honourable  renown;  she  became   the   K  1  ^'^^^ 
•^^-  Gaul  against  the  inroads  of  the  Northmen,      t^'^*!^   *»^ 
soon  found  out  the  importance  of  the  positio  P^^^tes 

in  any  attack  or  defence  of  Q«ul  on   her   »*  ^^^^ 

northern  side. 

'  Charles  the  Fat  is  oommonlj  said  to  have  ^^oi^tAH 
of  Charles  the  Great>  and  he  oertainly  reigned    ^^        ™  ^hol©  BUnpip© 
Lotharin^,  and  West-France,   but  he  never    obtai  ®*^*«»aiy,    Italv 

sovereignty  of  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy,  fi>im<i^  ^    *ho    iuuiiediate 
Boso  was  snooeeded  by  Rndolf.  ^^    Boeo    ix^    o^ 


'  The  division  is  nowhere  better  set  forth  thatx  i 


our 


A.  887.    It  is  worth  noticing  that  not  one  of  the  R-  ^^"^  Ohron*  1 

"  Eamulf  wunode  on  >am  lande  be  SBstan  Rine ;  ^^ ,  ^donag  J^^^jj  ^» 

|»am  middel  rice  and  0>a  to  >am  west  d«le  and  -i>     ^"^thUf  u^  -  ***«tte. 
Langbeardna  lande."  ^^^>^^8Hr  a^d  w"^^*  ^ 

The  City  of  Revolutions  begins  her  real  hUto  ^ 

lution."    Palgrave,  i.  aSa.     (Referenoee  to  *«p^|^^  *ho  ^^^^  ^ 
future,  mean  the  **  History  of  Normandy  and  B5|w*i    *WUve »»  -^-n    '^'^nch 
Commonwealth.")  ^^^^nd/-  ^^^    T^Ul   for  the 

^    ^^liah 


S    u 

Revolution. 
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The  Seine^  and  Paris  upon  the  Seine^  now  became  the  ohaf.  it. 
great  object  of  Scandinavian  attack.  Thrice  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Bald  did  the  invaders  enter  the  city.  At 
last  a  new  power  was  formed^  chiefly  with  the  object  of  Fonnation 
defending  Gtiol  from  their  attack.  Paris^  with  a  large  quisate  of ' 
district,  was  granted  in  fief  by  Charles  the  Bald  to  Robert  g|™- 
the  Strong,  as  a  Mark  or  Marquisate,  a  border  territory^ 
to  be  defended  against  the  invading  Northman  and  the 
rebellious  Breton.  This  '^  Mark^^  was  destined  to  a  career 
which  seems  not  unusual  for  such  frontier  districts.  In 
Germany  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  her  outlying  defence 
against  the  Slave,  and  the  Eastern  Mark,  her  outlying 
defence  against  the  Magyar,  have,  under  the  names  of 
Prussia  and  Austria,  eclipsed  the  older  names  of  Saxony, 
Swabia,  Franconia,  and  Bavaria.  So  it  was  with  this 
outlying  Mark  granted  to  Count  Robert  by  Chai'les  the 
Bald.  Paris  now  became  a  centre,  a  capital;  if  not  a 
royal,  at  least  a  ducal,  city.  The  fief  of  Robert  grew  into 
the  Duchy  of  France,  and  the  Duchy  of  Prance  grew  into 
the  Kingdom.  Robert  himself  became  the  forefather  of  the 
first  Capets,  of  the  Valois,  and  of  the  Bourbons.    The  great  Paris  de- 

feiidod  bv 

siege  of  Paris  by  the  Northmen,  and  its  gallant  defence  by  odo. 
Count  Odo,  or  Eudes,  the  son  of  Robert,  greatly  raised  the  ^^5-886. 
position  alike  of  the  city  and  of  its  lord.     On  the  deposi- 
tion of  Charles  the  Fat  ineffectual  attempts  were  indeed 
made  on  behalf  of  other  candidates,  but,  in  the  end.  Count  Odo  elected 
Odo  was  elected  and  consecrated  to  what  we  can  no  longer  ssa^ 
call  anything  but  the  Kingdom  of  France,  a  Kingdom  over 
which  his  descendants  were  still  reigning  twenty  years  ago.       1848. 

Odo  of  Paris  then  became  *'  Rex  Francorum,^'  in  a  sense 
which,  as  applied  to  his  family,  we  cannot  better  represent 
than  by  the  title  of''  King  of  the  French.'^  His  own  family 
was  of  Oerman  descent,*  but,  throughout  the  following 

'  Bicher,  L  5.   **  Hie  [Odo]  patrem  habuit  ex  equestri  ordine  Botbeitum ; 
&vum  vero  patemum,  Witicliinnm  advenam  Germanum." 
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CHAP.  iv.  century,   his    dynasty   represents,   perhaps  quite  uncon- 
sciously,  the   growing   French    nationality.     The   Dukes 
and  Kings  of  Paris  spoke  French  long  before  the   end 
of  the  ninth  century,  while  the  Karlings  of  Ladn  still 
spoke  their  ancestral  Teutonic.^    Now  sets  in  the  hundred 
years'  struggle  between  the  Carolingian  house  at  Laon  and 
the  Capetian^  house  at  Paris.   This  period  falls  naturally  into 
two  stages.     In  the  first,  the  Lords  of  Paris  directly  dis- 
puted the  Crown  with  the  heirs  of  Charles ;  in  the  second, 
they  preferred  the  position  of  King-makers  to  that  of 
Kings.     Odo  was  elected  as  the  hero  of  the  siege  of  Paris, 
the  true  champion  of  Gaul  and  of  Christendom.     But  he 
Charles      soon  found  a  rival  in  Charles  the  Simple,  whose  only  claim 
and  Ro-^  *  ^^  ^«  doubtful  belief  that  the  blood  of  his  great  name- 
***^  sake  flowed  in  his  veins.     Charles  was  again  overthrown 

^  The  notioes  of  langua^  in  Flodoard  and  Richer  are  carious.  Charles 
the  Simple  has  a  conference  at  Worms  with  Henry  the  Fowler  (Henricus 
Transrhenensis),  when  (Richer,  i.  20)  "  Qermanommque  GaUorumque 
juvenes,  linguamm  idiomate  ofFensi,  ut  eorum  mos  est^  cmn  multa  animosi- 
tate  maledictis  sese  lacessire  coepenint.**  In  948  Lewis  and  Otto  attend  a 
synod,  where  letters  are  read  in  Latin,  and  translated  "  propter  Reges  joxta 
Tentiscam  linguam.'*  (Flod.  in  An.  Perts,  iii.  396.)  Lewis  therefore  spoke 
G^erman  as  well  as  Otto.  Otto  however  (see  Widukind,  ii.  36)  conld  speak 
French  on  occasion,  which  makes  the  employment  of  German  still  more 
important.  In  981  Hugh  Capet  and  Otto  the  Second  met.  Otto  spoke 
Latin,  and  a  Bishop  translated  his  speech  to  Hngh.  (Richer,  iii.  85.)  Hugh 
therefore  did  not  understand  German,  and  the  Romance  which  he  spoke 
had  departed  so  fax  from  Latin  that  Latin  needed  an  interpreter.  In  996 
Gaulish  and  German  Bishops  meet  (Richer,  iv.  100),  and  the  Bishop  of 
Verdun  is  chosen  to  speak  "  eo  quod  linguam  Gallioam  n6rat."  The 
Lotharingian  Prelate  could  probably  speak  both  languages.  These  passages 
seem  enough  to  make  out  the  statement  in  the  text. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave*s  assertion  (i  72)  that  "  the  German  Rittetrsohaft 
of  Otho  the  Great  raised  the  war-cty  in  French*'  is  an  evident  misconcep- 
tion of  the  passage  in  Widukind  (i.  1 7)  on  which  it  is  evidently  grounded. 
The  hbtorian  is  clearly  speaking  of  the  Lotharingian  borderers  who  spoke 
botii  languages. 

'  I  use  this  familiar  name  prospectively,  as  I  know  not  what  other  to 
put  in  its  place.  I  may  add  that  Capet  was  at  no  time  really  a  family 
name,  as  people  fancied  during  the  French  Revolution^  and  ludicrously 
described  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  as  "  Louis  Capet." 
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by  Duke  Robert,  the  brother  of  King  Odo,  who  himself  obap.iv. 
reigned  as  the  second  of  the  Parisian  ELings.     Charles  in 
his  torn  overthrew  Robert,  who  died  in  battle  at  Soissons.      1^33. 
The  heir  of  the  Capetian  house  was  Hugh,  sumamed  the  Hagh  th« 
Great.     His    career  was  a  strange  one :   he  reftised  the  D^e  of 
offered  crown,  but  he  carried  himself  as  a  King  in  every  *^®  French, 
thing  but  name.     He  bore  what  to  us  sounds  the  strange 
title  of  Dux  Francorum,  ''Duke  of  the  French,'^  and,  as 
Duke  of  the  French,  he  was  a  far  more  powerfiil  potentate 
than  the  King  of  the  French  who  was  his  nominal  sove- 
reign.    On  the  death  of  Robert,  he  declined  the  royal 
dignity  for  himself,  and  passed  it  on  to  his  brother-in-law,  Rudolf 
Rudolf  of  Burgundy.     He  next  passed  it  on  to  Lewis  the  the  French, 
son  of  Charles  the  Simple.     The  Carolingian  King  once  ^^S* 
more  reigned  on  the  rock  of  Ladn,  but  he  found  anything  fro^!^. 
but  a  tranquil  subject  in  the  mighty  Duke  of  Paris.     The  yond-Sea. 
Dnke  of  the  French  allowed  himself  full  power  of  revolt,  full 
power  of  disobeying,  attacking,  expelling,  imprisoning  the 
King  of  the  French,  of  anything,  in  short,  but  avowedly 
reigning  in  his  stead.     King  Lewis  was  succeeded  by  his  Lothar 
son  Lothar,  and  Duke  Hugh  the  Great  by  his  son  Hugh  ^^^5 
Capet.      The  younger   Hugh,  though  in  no  imprudent  Hugh 
hurry  to  obtain  a  crown,  had  not  his  father's  rooted  ob- 1^^ 
jection  to  receive  one.     He  remained  Duke  of  the  French  95^- 
during  the  long  reign  of  Lothar  and  the  short  reign  of 
^  son  Lewis ;   at  last,  on  the  death  of  Lewis,  Hugh  Lewis  son 
procured  his  own  election.     The  struggle  continued  for  ^35, 
*  while  in  the  person  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  Caro-  Hugh 
imgian  pretender ;    but   Hugh  retained   his  crown  and  ^j 
^awnsmitted  it  to  his  descendants.    The  immediate  results  987- 
of  his  elevation  were  not  very  marked.     The  Duke  of  the  parfsiwi 
^^rench  became  the  Kinff  of  the  French,  and  the  same<*yn*f*y 
™nce  reigned  at  Paris  and  at  Laon.     Eling  Hugh  was  comes  per- 
^doubtedly  considerably  more  powerful  than  King  Lewis  ' 

or  King  Lothar ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  Gaul   the  the  change. 
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CHAP.  IV.   change   from  the  Carolingian  to  the  Capetian  line  was 
hardly  felt.      To   Hugh's   own    subjects   it   made    little 
practical  difference  whether  their  Prince  were  called  Doke 
or    King.      Beyond   the    Loire^    men   cared    little    who 
might   reign   either  at   Paris  or  at   Ladn.      But,  slight 
as  may  have  been  the  immediate  change,  the  election  of 
Hugh  was  a  real  revolution :  it  was  the  completion  of 
the  change  which  had  been  preparing  for  a  century  and 
a  half;  it  was  the  true  beginning  of  a  new  period.     The 
Modem      modem  Kingdom  of  France  dates  its  definite  existence  from 
now'defi-    ^^®  election  of  Hugh ;  the  successive  partitions  showed  in 
?J*2^y         what  way  the  stream   of  events  was  running,  but   the 
election  of  Hugh  was  the  full  establishment  of  the  thing 
itself.     France  at  last  had,  what  till  quite  lately  she  has 
had  ever  since,  a  French  King  reigning  at  Paris.     Gallo- 
Broman  France   now  finally  shook   off  the  last  relics  of 
that  Teutonic  domination  under  which  she  had  been  more 
or  less  completely  held  ever  since  the  days  of  Clovis.     The 
Connexion  Western  Kingdom   now  broke  off  all   traces   of  its  old 
Fnnoe and  ^^i^n^^on  with  the  Eastern.      Up  to  this  time  the  tra- 
^^^y    dition  of  the  former  unity  of  the  whole  Prankish  Kingdom 
had  still  lingered  on.     The  two  realms  were  still  Eastern 
and  Western   ''Francia/'    each   King  was  alike   "Rex 
Francorum,"    "  Orientalium,*'    or    ''  Occidentalium,'^    as 
might  happen.      In  war  the  two  ELings  of  the  Franks 
appear   rather   as    rivals   than    as  ordinary  enemies;   in 
peace  they  seem    almost    to    act    as    royal    colleagues, 
like  the  Eastern   and  Western  Emperors    of   an    earlier 
time.     The   Eastern    colleague   is   the    superior.     He  is 
often  Emperor,  which  the  Western  never  is;   even  when 
not  Emperor,  he   sometimes    receives   homage   from  the 
Western   King,^   which   the   Western   King  in    no  case 

'  As  Arntdf  from  Odo.  See  above,  p.  131.  So  we  shall  see  in  940  (Flod. 
in  An.  Pertz,  iii.  387)  the  chief  French  princes,  though  not  the  King,  do 
homage  to  Otto  the  Great. 
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receives    from   him.      Thus,  down  to   the   extinction   of  ohap.  rr. 
the  Carolingian  House  at  Ladn,  the  Eastern  ELing,  the 
"Bang  beyond  the  Rhine/' ^  remains,  whether  in  friend- 
ship or  in   enmity,  a  most  important  person  in  the  po- 
litics   of  the  Western   ELingdom.     Even   in  the   middle 
of   the    tenth    century,   we    shall    see   Otto    of   Saxony 
and    Lewis   of   Ladn    stiU   acting   together   in    the  ad- 
ministration of   a    common    Prankish   realm.     But   no- 
things of  this  sort  remains  after  the  final  estahlishment 
of  the   Parisian  dynasty;   the  Oerman  Caesar  is  now  as 
alien   to    Capetian  France  as  his   brother  at  Byzantium. 
And   another  result   took   place.     Hitherto   Lotharingia,  Lothar- 
the   border  land  of  Germany  and   France,  had  held  anhi^e'ito 
ambiguous  position   between  the   two   ELinfifdoms.      Lq.  fluctuating 

,       ,  ^  °  ,       .       between 

tharingia   was    the    seat  of  loyalty  to    the   Carolingian  France 
house.       Whenever  a   Karling  reigned   in  the   Western  many,  now 
Kingdom,  he  found  the  people  of  Lotharingia  his  faithful  ^J^^ 
subjects.     The  country  retained  its  aiFection  to  the  old 
Imperial  line  after  the  Capetian  revolution,  but  its  posi- 
tion was  now  necessarily  changed.     Lotharingia  retained 
its   Carolingian   princes,   but   it   retained  them   only   by 
definitively  becoming  a   fief  of  the  Teutonic   Kingdom.    * 
After    the    Parisian    family    were    fully    established    in 
Western  France,  descendants  of  Pippin  and  Charles  still 
reigned  in  Lotharingia,  but,  after  a  few  struggles  for  their 
old  dominion,  they  were  no  longer  neither  Kings  of  the 
Western  France  or  pretenders  to  its  crown,  but  Dukes 
holding  their  states  in  fief  of  the  Teutonic  Emperor. 

Thus,  after  a  century  of  struggle,  Gaul  or  Western 
France  became  definitely  French  as  distinguished  from 
Frankish.     The  Romance  and  the  Teutonic  Franks  were 

^  Flodoard,  A.  938,  Pertz,  iii.  385,  "Otto  Rex  Transrhenensia."  So  in 
946  (Pertz,  iii  393),  our  Eadmiznd  is  "  Edmundus  Rex  Tranamarinns.*' 
Thia  way  of  describing  suggests  some  of  those  curious  medieval  verbs, 
"transfretare,"  '*  transpadare,*'  and  the  like. 
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CBAF. IV.  now  divided;'  Gaol  seceded  from  the  Teutonic  Kin^- 
dom.^  We  must  now  go  on  to  sketch  the  history  of 
the  Normans  in  Gaul  during  the  period  of  struggle, 
and  to  show  how  important  an  element  thej  were  in 
determining  the  controversy  in  favour  of  the  competitor 
most  foreign  to  their  own  ancient  blood  and  speech. 

§  2.  Settlement  and  Reign  of  Rolf,    911-927. 

Compa-  The  history  of  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen  within 

the  DuiiBh  ^^®  Empire,  and  of  their  final   settlement  in   Northern 
nvages  in   Gaul,  reads  almost  like  a  repetition  of  their  ravages  and 
and  within  settl^neuts   in  our  own  island.     Their  incursions    into 
pi^     '     the  two  countries  were  often   closely  connected.      The 
same  armies  and  the  same  leaders  are  often  heard  of 
in  England  and  in  Graid,  and  each  country  drew  a  cer- 
tain advantage  from  the  sufferings  of  the  other.    Each 
often  enjoyed  a  season   of   comparative   rest  while  the 
other  was  undergoing    some   unusually   fearful  devasta- 
tion.    The  two  stories  are  nearly  the  same,  except  that, 
the   French    story   reads,    so    to    speak,    like   one    long 
reign  of  iEthelred  from  the   very  beginning.     There  is 
•nothing  at  all  answering  to  our  long  succession  of  great 
and  victorious  ELings  from  JSlfred  onwards.     That  such 
was  the  case  was  not  whoUy  the  fault  of  the  princes 
who  reigned  in  any  portion  of  the  Empire.     The  pow^ 
of   the  Great  Charles    had    kept  the   heathen  in  awe, 
but  it  is  not  granted  to  every  man  to  be  a  Charles  or 
The  pro-     even  an  iGthelstan.     When  the  great  Emperor  was  gone, 
^^^)^^  when  the  terror  of  his  name  was  forgotten,  the  ceaseless 
^▼oured     internal  divisions  made  his  Empire  an  easy  prey.     Those 

'  Cronica  Regiim  Francorum,  ap.  Pertz,  iii.  214.    "Hio  divisio  facta  est 
inter  Teutones  Francos  et  Latinos  Francos. " 
'  Gunter,  lib.  i. 

"  Et  simul  a  noetro  secessit  Gallia  regno, 
Nofl  priscum  regnl  morem  servamus,  at  ilia 
Jure  btio  gaudet  nostne  jam  nescia  legis." 
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divisions  were  themflelyes  ineyitable,   but  they  brought  ohap.  it. 
with    them  their  inevitable  consequences ;   the  land  lay  diviaoiu 
open^   almost  defenceless^  before  the  enemy.     Indeed  the  Empire, 
diviaions  were  actually  more  &tal  because  they  were  not 
oomplete;   the  very  amount  of  unity  which  the  Empire  <md  by  the 
still   retained  proved  a  further  source  of  weakness.     The  unity 
Empire  did  not  at  once  split  up  into  national  Kingdoms,  ^^^ 
divided  by  ascertained  boundaries,  each  of  them  actuated 
by  a   national  feeling  and  capable  of  national  resistance 
to  an   invader.    The  state  of  things  was  not  unlike  the 
elder  state  of  things  in  the  days  of  the  Tyrants  or  Pro- 
vincial Emperors.     In  those  days  each  ambitious  general 
gave  himself  out  as  Caesar  and  Augustus;  he  aspired  to 
the  ivhole  Empire,  and  he  held  such  portions  of  it  as  he 
could  win  and  keep.     So  now  every  King  was  a  King  of 
the  Franks,  ready  to  hold  so  much  of  the  common  Frank- 
ish  realm  as  he  could  win  and  keep.     Between  potentates 
of  this  kind  there  could  hardly  be  either  the  same  formal 
alliances,  or  the  same  sort  of  international  good  under- 
standing, which  may  exist  between  really  distinct  nations, 
each  of  which  is  assured  of  its  own  position.     None  of 
the   rival   Kings  could   feel   sure  that  any  other   King 
would  help   him  against  the  common  enemy.     None  of 
them   could  feel   sure  that  any  other  King  would  not 
seize   the   opportunity   of  a   Danish    inroad    to    deprive 
him  of  his  Kingdom,  or  that  he  might  not  even  league 
himself  with  the  heathen  invaders  against  him.     It  fol- 
lowed therefore  that  the  invaders  never  encountered  the 
wl^ole  strength  of  the  Empire,  that  they  seldom  encoun* 
tered  the  whole  strength  even  of  one  of  its  component 
Kingdoms.    The  Carolingian  princes,  as  far  as  mere  vigour 
and  ability  goes,  have  been  grossly  and  unfairly  depreciated.^ 

^  Sir  Fi&ncis  Palgraye  has  completely  dissipated  the  vulgar  error  which 
looks  OIL  the  later  Karlings  as  a  line  of  utterly-  incapable  Kings,  like  the 
later  Merwings.  No  two  sets  of  men  could  be  more  completely  different 
both  in  position  and  character. 
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The  truth  is  that  most  of  them  wete  men  of  by  no  means 
contemptible  natural  gifbs^  but  that  they  were^  partly  by 
their  own  faulty  partly  by  force  of  circumstances,  plaoed 
in  a  position  in  which  they  could  not  use  their  real  vigour 
and  ability  to  any  good  purpose.  Thus  the  whole  second 
half  of  the  ninth  century  is  taken  up  with  almost  unin- 
terrupted incursions  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates  on  the 
whole  coast  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  France. 
Germany  indeed,  owing  to  the  inland  position  of  the 
greater  part  of  her  territory,  remained  comparatively  un- 
scathed. She  suffered  far  more  from  the  Magyars  than 
she  suffered  from  the  Northmen.  Still  the  whole  Saxon 
and  Frisian  coast  was  as  cruelly  ravaged  as  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  and  the  great  rivers  afforded  the  heathens 
the  means  of  making  their  way  far  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  West-France,  with  her  far  greater  extent  of 
seaboard,  suffered  far  more  severely  than  the  Eastern 
Kingdom.  Even  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Burgundy 
and  Italy  were  not  wholly  spared,^  though  in  those  seas 
the  Northman  was  far  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  Saracen. 
Everywhere  we  find  the  same  kind  of  devastations  which 
we  find  in  England.  In  the  course  of  the  history,  we 
come  across  many  noble  examples  of  local  resistance  to 
the  invaders,  and  several  examples  of  considerable  victories 
gained  over  them.  But  we  nowhere  find  any  such  steady 
check  put  to  their  progress  as  marks  the  first  half  of  the 
tenth  century  in  England.  That  is  to  say,  no  Carolingian 
Prince  was  in  the  position,  even  if  he  had  the  ability,  to 
carry  out  the  vigorous  policy  of  Eadward  the  Elder. 
Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  their  due  share  of 
honour  from  several  Kings  and  Princes  who  at  least  did 
what  they  could.  The  Emperor  Amulf  in  the  East,^ 
the  young  King  Lewis  in   the  West,^  gained   glorious 

*  See  the  story  of  the  taking  of  Luna  by  mistake  for  Rome,  Dudo,  65. 

^  Regino  in  Anno  (Pertz,  i.  601),  and  our  own  Chronicles. 

'  On  the  battle  of  Saulcourt,  see  the  Chronicle  in  Duchesne,  p.  4. 
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and,    for  the   moment^  important   victories  over  the  in-  ohaf.  nr. 
vaders^   and  the  triumph  of  Lewis  is  commemorated  in  of  Lewis, 

•  88i 

one  of  the  earliest  snrviving  efforts  of  Teutonic  poetry.* 
The    great  siege  of  Paris  and  its  defence  by  Odo  have 
been  already  spoken  of  as  among  the  determining  causes 
which    led  in  the  end  to  the  change  of  dynasty.     But 
such   victories  were^  after  all^  mere  momentary  checks; 
they    delivered  one  part  of  the  country  at  the  expense 
of  another;  and  the  evil  went  on  till  it  was  gradually 
cured    by  various   indirect   means.     As  in  England^  the  The  ra- 
Northmen  gradually  changed  from  mere  plunderers  into][^^°^"^ 
conquerors  and  settlers.     Instead  of  ravaging  the  whole  ^?JJ^™®? 
country,  they  occupied  portions  of  it.     They  thus  gra-  become 
dually   changed,  not  only  into  members  of  the  general 
commonwealth  of  Christendom,  but  into  Frenchmen,  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Frenchmen  only  by  the  large  share 
of  their  inborn  Scandinavian  vigour  which  they  still  re- 
tained.    As  the  North  became  more  settled  and  Chris-  No  attempt 
tianized,  as   it  began  to  form  a  political   system  of  its  oonqnest, 
own,  the  mere  piratical  incursions   ceased,   and  no  de-  2^"^^^^^ 
liberate  attempt  was  ever  made,  as  was   made  in  Eng- 
land,   on   the   part   of  a   King   of  all   Denmark   or  all 
Norway,  to  displace  a  King  of  the  West-Franks,  and  to 
reign  in  his  stead.     The  insular  position  of  Britain,  the 
orig^al  kindred  between  Danes  and  English,  the  actual 
Danish  occupation  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  country, 
all  helped  to  make  such  a  design  possible  in  England, 
while  even  the  powers  of  a  Swend  or  a  Cnut  could  hardly 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  in  France* 

The  Northmen  settled  largely  in  France,  but  they  no-  Scattered 

,  .    «  .1  ..  n  A       •    8©ttlemente 

Where  occupied  any  such  large  continuous  sweep  ot  tern-  of  the 
tory   as  that  which  became   the  Lenalagu  in   England.  ^J^'J^^ 

^  The  LudwigtUed  will  be  found  in  Max  Mttller^s  German  ClaBsics, 
P'37. 
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OHAP.  IT.  No  such  large  extent  of  coast  lay  so  invitingly  open  to 
them^  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  one 
Danish  invasion  of  Gsvl  on  so  great  a  scale  as  the  great 
Danish  invasion  of  England  under  Ingwar  and  Hubba. 
The  Danish  settlements  in  Gaul  were  therefore  scattered^ 
while  in  England  they  were  continuous.  The  Danes  in 
England  therefore,  though  they  g^dually  became  Eng^- 
lishmen,  still  retained  a  distinct  local  existence  and  local 
feelings,  and  they  continued  to  form  a  distinct  and  impor- 
tant element  in  the  country.  But  the  Danish  settlers  in 
France,  holding  a  county  here  and  a  county  there,  sank 
much  more  completely  into  the  general  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants. Some  of  these  settlements  were  a  good  way 
inland,  like  Hasting^s  settlement  at  Cbartres.^  Kagnald 
too  occupied,  at  least  for  a  while,  the  country  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire.^  But  these  settlements  led  to  no  permanent 
results.  One  settlement  alone  was  destined  to  play  a  real 
part  in  history,  the  settlement  of  Rolf  or  RoUo  at  Rouen. 
The  Bouen  This  settlement,  the  kernel  of  the  great  Norman  Duchy, 
its  excep-  '  h^>  ^  ^^^  hardly  say,  results  and  an  importance  of  its 
own  of  quite  another  sort  from  any  which  belong  to  any 
of  the  other  Danish  colonies  in  France.  But  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  only  one  among  several,  and 
that,  when  the  cession  was  made,  it  was  probably  not 
expected  to  be  more  lasting  or  more  important  than  the 
others.  But,  while  the  others  soon  lost  any  distinctive 
character,  the  Rouen  settlement  lasted,  grew,  became  a 
power  in  Europe,  and  in  France  became  even  a  deter* 
mining  power.  It  is  perhaps  the  unexpected  deve- 
lopement  of  the  Rouen  settlement,  together  with  the 
peculiar  turn  which  Norman  pobcy  soon  took,  which 
accounts  for  the  bitterness  of  hatred  with  which  the 
Northmen  of  Rouen  are  spoken  of  by  the  French  writers 


tional  im- 
porUooe. 


*  See  Benoit  de  Ste.  More,  p.  76,  and  M.  Michers  note.   Of.  Dudo,  p.  66, 
'  See  Flod.  A.  973,  9.10  (Perte,  iii.  379),  et  pnaa. 
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at  least  down  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.     By  that  <waf.  iv.  ; 

time  they  had  long  heen  Christian  in  faith  and  French  in 

speech^  and  yet  the  most  truly  French  writer  of  the  age 

can  never  bring  himself  to  speak  of  them  by  any  other  | 

name  than  that  of  the  Pirates.^    To  this  feeling  we  see  ^ 

nothing  at  all  analogous   in  English  history.     We  see  r 

traces  of  strong  local   diversities^  sometimes  rising  into  i 

local   animosities^   between   the    Danes   in  England  and  j^ 

their  Anglian  and  Saxon  neighbours;   but  there  is  no-  }\l 

thing  to  compare  with  the  full  bitterness  of  hatred  which  I 

breathes  alike  in  the  hostile  rhetoric  of  Richer^  and  in  the 

ominous  silence  of  the  discreet  Flodoard. 

The  lasting  character  of  his  work  at  once  proves  that  Bolf  or 
the  founder  of  the  Rouen  colony  was  a  great  man^  l>ut  founder  of 
he  is  a  great  man  who  must  be  content  to  be  judged  ^^^**^®' 
in  the  main  by  the  results  of  his  actions.     The  authentic 
history  of  Hrolfr,  Rolf,  Rollo,  or  Rou,^  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  very  short  space.    We  have  no  really  contem- 
porary narrative  of  his  actions,  unless  a  few  meagre  and 
uncertain  entries  in  some  of  the  Prankish  annals  may  be 
thought  to  deserve  that  name.    I  cannot  look  on  the  narra- 
tive of  our  one  Norman  writer,  put  together,  from  tradition 
and  under  courtly  influence,  a  hundred  years  after  the 
settlement,  as  at  all  entitled  to  implicit  belief.     Even  less 
faith  is  due  to  Northern  Sagas  put  together  at  a  still 
later  time.     The   French   authors  again  are   themselves 

^  '*  Richudus  pyratarum  dux  apoplexUl  minore  periit "  ia  one  of  the  last 
entries  in  the  history  of  Richer  (t.  ii.  p.  308,  Goadet). 

'  The  gennine  name  is  Hrolfr,  Rolf,  in  various  spellings.  The  French 
form  is  Ron  ;  the  Latin  is  RoUo^  like  OnuUOf  Sveno,  &c.  From  this  Latin 
form  modem  French  writers  have,  oddly  enough,  made  a  form  BdUm, 
The  strangest  form  is  Rodla,  which  occurs  in  a  late  manuscript  of  the  Eng- 
lish Chronicles  (A.  876.  Thorpe's  ed.).  This  was  clearly  meant  to  be  an 
English  form  of  J?o22o.  The  English  masculine  ending  a  wsSs  substituted  for 
the  Latin  0,  just  as  in  Odo,  OdUy  &c.  The  writer  also  thought  that  RoUo 
was  a  name  of  the  same  type  as  Robert  and  others,  and  thought  that  by 

putting  in  a  d  he  was  restoring  it  to  its  genuine  Teutonic  fihape.  yl 
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CHAP.  IV.  not  contemporary/  and  their  notices  are  exceedingly  brief. 
I  therefore  do  not  feel  myself  at  all  called  upon  to  nar- 
rate in  detail  the  exploits  which  are  attributed  to  Rolf 
Earlier       in  the  time  before  his  final  settlement.     He  is  described 
of ^If.      ^  having  been  engaged  in  the  calling  of  a  Wiking  both 
876>9iif    jjj   Qaul    and    in   Britain   for   nearly  forty  years    before 
his  final  occupation  of  Rouen/  and  he  is  said  to  have 
%  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  a  King  iEthelstan  in 

^  England.     This  uSthelstan  has  been  confounded^  in  the 

teeth  of  all  chronology^  with  our  great  iEthelstan^  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  person  intended  is  Outhrum-^thelstan 
of  East-Anglia.^  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  improbable^ 
but  we  can  hardly  look  upon  it  as  certain.  And  the  ex- 
ploits attributed  to  Rolf  are  spread  over  so  many  years,* 
that  we  cannot  help  concluding  that  the  deeds  of  other 
chieftains  have  been  attributed  to  him,  perhaps  that  two 
leaders  of  the  same  name  have  been  confounded.  Among 
countless  expeditions  in  Gaul,  England,  and  Oermany,  we 
find  attributed  to  Rolf  an  earlier  visit  to  Rouen,^  a  share 
in  the  great  siege  of  Paris,^  and  an  occupation  or  destruc- 
tion of  Bayeux."  But  it  is  not  till  we  have  got  some  way 
into  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  not  till  we  have  passed 
several  years  of  the  tenth  century,  that  Rolf  begins  clearly 
Bolf  in       to  stand  out  as  a  personal  historic  reality.    He  now  appears 

pooiioomon     ,  •  ^  ▼»  n      i  j«  n     i         • 

of  Rouen,   lu  possession  of  Rouen j  or  of  whatever  vestiges  oi  the  city 
^"*  had  survived  his  former  ravages,  and  from  that  starting- 

Defeat  of    point  he  assaulted  Chartres.     Beneath  the  walls  of  that 

Ghartres.    city  he  underwent  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Dukes 
911. 

*  Flodoard  was  perhaps  contemporary  with  the  settlement,  but  we  have 
no  narrative  of  those  years  from  his  hand«  Richer,  if  he  was  yeiy  old 
when  he  died,  may  have  been  an  infant  at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  but 
thai  is  aU. 

*  Dudo,  75  C.  ■  Lappenberg  (Thorpe),  ii.  60. 
^  In  some  accounts  he  seems  to  appear  even  earlier  than  876.    Duchesne, 

25  D. 

*  Dudo.  75  D.  •  lb.  77  C.  .    '  lb.  C,  D» 


Kingdoms  of  Northumberland,  East-Anglia,  and  Mercia;  P®"^^^, 
therefore  the  King  had  no  opportunity  of  annexing  any  part  of  Paris. 

»  Dudo,  80  B.    Cf.  Duchesne,  34  B,  25  A.  *  See  above,  p.  55- 
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Rudolf  of  Burgundy  and  Robert  of  Paris,  which  was  at-   chap.  iv. 

tributed  to  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  great  local  relic, 

the  under-garment  of  the  Virgin.^     But  this  victory,  like 

most  victories  over  the  Northmen,  had  no  lasting  effect.  j 

Rolf  was  not  dislodged  from  Rouen,  nor  was  his  career 

of  devastation  and  conquest  at  all  seriously  checked.     But,  t  1 

precisely  as  in  the  case  of  Outhrnm  in  England,  advantage  :• ; 

was  taken  of  his  evident  disposition  to  settle  in  the  country  J  ^ 

to  make  an  attempt  to  change  him  from  a  devastating  ]        '^| 

enemy  into  a  peaceable  neighbour.     The  Peace  of  Clair- Peace  of  |        j  * 

on-£pte  was   the   duplicate  of  the  Peace   of  Wedmore,  Epte.    '  1        It 

and    King    Charles    and    Duke    Robert    of  Paris    most  9'^-  I        ^ 

,.,  ,  Compari-  j         »j 

likely   had  the  Peace  of  Wedmore  before  their  eyes.     Aaonwith  ^ 

definite  district  was  ceded  to  Rolf,  for  which  he  became  of  w^U* 
the  King's   vassal;    he    was    admitted    to   baptism,   and™**'^- 

received  the  King's  natural  daughter  in  marriage.     And,  /| 

just  as   in  the    English    case,    the    territory  ceded  was  »i}j 

not  part  of  the  King's   immediate  dominions.     No  part 
of  Wessex  was  ceded  to  Guthrum;    he  was  merely  con- 
firmed  in   the  possession    of   the   lands  which    he    had  ^      1 
already  conquered  at  the  expense  of  the  other  English 
Ejngdoms.      iElfred,  as  I  have  already  shown,'  though  Advantage 
he   lost   as    a    suzerain    lord,  gamed    as    an    immediate  gj^Q  to  the 


♦>i 


•I 


1 


sovereign  by  the  closer  incorporation  of  a  large  part  of  ^'^^°- 
Mercia  with  his  own  Ejngdom.  Charles  also  gained  by 
the  settlement  of  Rolf,  though  certainly  not  in  the  same 
direct  way.  His  immediate  territories  were  not  increased, 
but  they  were  at  least  not  diminished ;  the  g^nt  to  Rolf 
was  made  at  the  cost  not  of  the  King  of  the  Franks  at 
Ladn  but  of  the  Duke  of  the  French  at  Paris.  The  great  Theceeaion 
Neustrian  Mark  was  not  so  utterly  broken  up  as  were  the  ^i^q  q^. 
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of  it^  as  MKred  had  of  annexing  south-western  Mercia.. 
Still  Charles  was  strengthened  indirectly.  Duke  Robert 
had  to  submit  to  manifest  destiny.  He  had  lost  Bouen^ 
and  his  only  way  to  keep  Paris  was  to  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  new  Lord  of  Rouen.  The  Duke  of  the 
French  was  therefore  the  chief  mover  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness; he  was  Rolf's  godfather  at  his  baptism^  and  gave 
him  his  own  Christian  name  of  Robert.  The  Duke  thus 
made  the  most  of  his  loss^  but  to  the  King  the  transaction 
was  a  distinct  gain.  He  got  two  vassals  instead  of  one, 
two  vassals  whose  relations  to  one  another  were  likely 
often  to  be  dangerous,  and  between  whom  it  might  often 
be  easy  to  play  off  one  against  the  other.  Events  soon 
proved  that  the  King  had  grained  a  far  more  faithiiil  vassal 
in  the  new  proselyte  to  Christianity  and  French  culture 
than  he  already  possessed  in  the  turbulent  and  dan- 
gerous Lord  of  Paris.  At  a  later  time  we  shall  find  the 
relations  between  Ladn,  Rouen,  and  Paris  altogether 
changed;  but,  as  yet,  the  Northmen  of  the  Seine  are 
the  firmest  support  of  the  Carolingian  throne.  During 
all  the  later  warfare  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
Rolf  clave  steadily  to  the  cause  of  the  Lord  whose  man 
he  had  become.  The  Duke  of  Rouen  had  no  object  in 
opposing  the  King  of  La6n,  while,  by  supporting  him, 
he  might  easily  gain  an  increase  of  territory  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  nearest  neighbours. 

The  legendary  details  of  Rolfs  homage  to  Charles  are 
familiar  to  every  one.  It  is  a  well-known  tale  how  Rolf 
was  called  on  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  benefactor^  how  he 
refused  with  an  oath,  how  he  bade  one  of  his  followers 
to  perform  the  deg^ding  ceremony  in  his  stead,  how 
the  rude  Northman  did  indeed  kiss  the  King's  foot,  but 
only  by  lifting  it  to  his  own  mouth  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  monarches  position  on  his  throne.^     The 

*  Dudo,  84  A. 
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tale  may  rest  on  a  true  tradition^  or  it  may  be  a  mere  ohap.  iv. 
invention  of  Norman  vanity ;  in  either  case  alike  it  sets 
forth  the  original  spirit  of  the  men  who  were  to  become 
the  noblest  representatives  of  the  system  within  whose 
pale  they  were  now  entering.  And  one  form  of  the  tale 
possesses  for  us  an  interest  of  another  kind.  The  famous  Rolf  nud 
refusal  of  Rolf  thus  to  abase  himself  was  made  in  a  Ian*  En^Uh. 
guage  which  by  Frankish  hearers  was  looked  upon  as 
English.^  That  Rolf  spoke  English  in  any  strict  sense 
is  most  unlikely;  the  tongue  in  which  he  answered  was 
doubtless  his  native  Danish.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  say 
that  any  Teutonic  speech  was  loosely  called  English  by 
the  French;  for  Rolf  was  speaking  in  the  presence  of  a 
prince  whose  native  speech  was  undoubtedly  Teutonic. 
But  Charles  the  Frank  spoke  High -Dutch;  Rolf  the 
Dane  spoke  a  language  which^  in  a  wide  sense  of  the 
words,  might  be  called  Low-Dutch.  England  was  the 
most  famous  and  most  familiar  country  of  the  Low-Dutch 
speech^  and  the  Scandinavian  talk  of  Rolf  was  by  his 
Frankish  hearers  accordingly  set  down  as  English.^ 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  district  now  ceded  to  Extent 
Rolf  took  in  the  whole  of  the  later  Duchy  of  Normandy,  tenitoiy 
Rouen  was  the  heart  of  the  new  state^  which  took  in  lands  ^[^^ 
on  both  sides  of  the  Seine.     From  the  Epte  to  the  sea 
was   its  undoubted  extent  from   the   south-east  to   the 
north.     But  the  western  frontier  is  much  less  clearly  de- 
fined.    On  the  one  hand^  the  Normans  always  claimed 
a  certain  not  very  well  defined  superiority  over  Britanny 
as  part  of  the  original  grant.     On  the  other  hand^  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Rolf  did  not  obtain  immediate  posses- 
sion of  what  was  afterwards  the  noblest  portion  of  the 
heritage  of  his  descendants.     The  £essin,  the  district  ofTheBeasin 
Bayeux^  was  not  won  till  several  years  later^  and  the  c^tentin 


'  See  Palgrave,  i.  755< 
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QStenliUf  the  peninsula  of  Coutances^  was  not  won  till 
after  the  death  of  Rolf.  The  district  granted  to  Rolf 
was  probably^  as  in  the  case  of  Outhrum,  mainly  deter- 
mined by  the  extent  of  his  actual  possessions.  If^  as  is 
most  likely^  the  Dive  was  the  westeni  boundary^  the  ceded 
territory  answered  to  nothing  in  earlier  geog^pliy^  civil  or 
ecclesiastical.  It  was  larger  than  the  Diocese  of  Rouen ; 
it  was  considerably  less  than  the  Province.  As  a  new 
division^  it  had — sharing  therein  the  fate  of  Oermany 
and  France — ^no  recognized  geographical  name.  Its  in- 
habitants were  the  Northmen^  the  Northmen  of  the  Seine^ 
the  Northmen  of  Rouen.  The  land  itself  was^  till  near 
the  end  of  the  century,  simply  the  Land  of  the  North- 
men/ a  land  capable  of  indefinite  extension.  So  in  Bri- 
tain the  vague  description  of  the  Denalagu  supplanted 
the  ancient  names  and  boundaries  of  more  than  one  Old- 
English  Kingdom.  The  title  of  the  chief  is  as  little 
fixed  as  the  name  of  his  dominions ;  he  is  Prince^  Duke^ 
Count,  Marquis,  Patrician,*  at  the  taste  of  the  writer.  In 
the  mouths  of  vigorous  and  plain-spoken  enemies  his  people 
are  only  the  Pirates,  and  himself  the  Chief  of  the  Pirates^ 
down  to  the  end  of  the  century.^ 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Rolf 
became,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  the  vassal  of  Eling 
Charles.  The  interested  and  extravagant  Norman  writers 
constantly  assert  an  entire  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
Northmen  of  the  Seine.  The  land  was  granted,  but  it  was 
granted  as  a  pure  allodial  possession ;  ^  the  Duke  of  the 


^  See  above,  p.  168. 

^  I  cannot  but  think  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  made  too  much  of 
this  last  title,  which  is  surely  only  a  piece  of  Dudonian  rhetoric,  like  the 
"  satrape*'  and  ^*  archontes  "  of  our  own  charters. 

^  See  above,  p.  187. 

*  Dudo,  p.  83  D.  ''  Dedit  itaqne  [Karolus]  filiam  suam  Gislam  nomine 
uxorem  illi  ]>aci,  terramque  determinatam  in  alodo,  et  in  fundo,  k  flumine 
£pt«  usque  ad  mare,  totamque  Britanniam  de  quA  posset  vivere.* 
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Normans,  though  he  did  not  bear  the  kingly  title,  neverthe-   chap.  iv. 
less  held,  as  a  King,  the  monarchy  of  the  Norman  land.^ 
K  anything,  it  was  King  Charles  who  swore  fealty  to  Rolf 
rather  than  Rolf  who  swore  fealty  to   King  Charles." 
All  this  we  may  safely  put  aside,  partly  as  the  delibe- 
rate creation  of  Norman  vanity,  partly  as   the  inflated 
rhetoric  of  an  author  who  was  writing  as  the  mere  laureate 
of  the  Norman  Court.     The  historian's  own  tale  of  the 
homage,  with  its  real  or  mythical  incidents,  is  of  itself 
enough  to  upset  his  constitutional  theories.     That  Rolf 
did  homage  is  plain  enough,  and,  on  Rolfs  death,  his 
successor  in  the   Duchy  repeated  the  homage.*    But  iLittieprao- 
must  again  repeat  the  caution  how  little  of  real  subjec-  mlflBion 
tion  is  implied  in  such  vassalage  at  any  time,  and  howj^^P^^ 
purely  nominal  it  became  whenever  the  suzerain  was  weak  bomage. 
and  the  vassal  strong.     Rolf  became  man  to  King  Charles 
and  King  Charles  became  lord  to  Rolf;  but  the  obliga- 
tion, after  all,  amounted  to  little  more  than  an  obligation 
of  mutual  defence ;  all  internal  sovereignty  over  the  Nor- 
man land  passed  without  reserve  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Normans.      In  the  hands  of  Charles   the   Oreat   or  of 
^thelstan  such  a  relation  as  this  was  a  reality;  in  the 
hands  of  ^thelred  or  of  Charles  the  Simple  it  was  a 
mere  name.     Yet   Rolf  did,  as  we  have  seen,  prove  a 
really  faithful  vassal  to   King  Charles.     No  doubt  his 
interest  happily  coincided  with  his  duty.     Still  we  can 
well  believe  that  in  a  new  Christian  and  a  new  vassal, 
and  a  man  evidently  disposed  honestly  to  do  his  duty  in 


:^i 


^  Pado,  1 28,  G.  "  Tenet  rionti  Bex  monarchiam  Nortfamannice  regionis." 
80  p.  136,  G.  "Regnum  NorUunaxmicn  BritomcsBque  regioniB."  no,  D. 
128,  B. 

*  lb.  84,  A.  "  Ceterum  KatoIus  Rex,  Duxque  Rotbertus,  Gomiteeque 
et  Proceres,  Pnesules  et  Abbaies,  juravenint  Bacramento  Gatbolicse  fidei 
Patricio  RoUoni  vitam  suam,  et  membra,  et  honorem  iotiue  reffwi,  insuper 
temm  detenniDatam,**  &c.    See  Palgrave,  ii.  361. 

*  Flodoard,  A.  917.     See  below,  pp.  199,  306. 
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0HAP.  IV.  his  new  state  of  life^  the  sense  of  right  and  wrongs  in  this 
as  in  other  respects^  may  well  have  been  far  stronger  than 
in  Dukes  of  Paris  or  Burgundy  who  had  long  been  used 
to  form  and  to  break  such  engagements  with  equal  ease. 

Of  Rolf's  internal  government^  of  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  new  state,  of  the  details  of  the  settle- 
Bolf  known  ment    of    the    country,    we    know    absolutely    nothing^. 

only  from  .  .  ^  o 

itsresulta.  Norman  tradition  sets  Rolf  before  us  as  the  mirror  of 
princes,  as  the  type  of  that  class  of  ruler  which  that 
age  most  valued,  the  stem,  speedy,  impartial  minister  of 
justice.^  But  we  may  judge  of  the  reign  of  Bolf  from 
its  results.  What  Normandy  became  shows,  plainly 
enough  that  its  first  prince  must  have  been  a  worthy 
forerunner  of  our  own  Cnut.  Once  settled  in  the  land^ 
he  seems  to  have  become  as  eager  for  its  welfare  as  he 
had  before  been  for  its  devastation.  He  must  have  pro«. 
moted  the  general  adoption,  not  only  of  the  religion^ 
but  of  the  speech  and  manners  of  his  neighbours.  Other- 
wise Normandy  could  never  have  played  the  part  which 
it  did  play  even  in  the  next  reign,  nor  could  his  capital 
have  become  so  thoroughly  French  as  it  was  within  a 

No  records  short  time  after  his  death.  But  of  the  early  institutions 
and  early  internal  history  of  Normandy  all  records  have 
perished,  or,  more  probably,  no  records  ever  existed.  We 
have  no  chronicles,  no  charters,  nothing  whatever  to  guide 
us  but  the  results.  From  such  indications  as  we  have 
we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  settlement  was,  on  the 

an^ogouB   ^hole,  of  much  the  same  kind  as  the  Danish  settlement 

to  the  ' 

Danish       in  England.^     We  cannot  conceive  any  systematic  extir- 

in  Ens-      jp^tion  or  expulsion  of  the  older  inhabitants,  such  as  accom- 

^^^  panied  the  English  Conquest  of  Britain.     At  the  same 

time  we  can  well  believe  that,  after  so  many  years  of 


of  early 

Norman 

history. 


The  set- 
tlement 
probably 


'  See  the  stories  in  Dudo,  p.  85;  Benolt  de  Ste.  More,  7146  et  seqq. 
'  On  the  division  of  the  land*  just  like  the  division  of  Northumberland 
and  Danish  Mercia,  see  Depping,  i.  125. 
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systematic  devastation  at  the  hands  of  the  Wikings^  large   chap.  iv. 
districts  may  have  stood  almost  as  empty  and  uncultivated 
as  if  such  regular  extirpation  or  expulsion  had  taken  place. 
But  it  is  certain  that^  a  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest^  Evidence 
there  was  a   peasantry  at  once   oppressed    enough   and  peasant 
powerful  enough  to  rise  in  systematic  revolt.*     Though  '«^°^*- 
in  Normandy,  as  in  England,  the  condition  of  the  private 
settlers  is  likely  to  have  gradually  sunk,  still  we  cannot 
believe  that  any  descendants  of  the  orig^al  conquerors 
could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  been  brought  down  to  such 
utter  bondage.     These  peasants  must  have  been  mainly 
the  descendants  of  the  original  Gauls,  with  whatever  in- 
termixture of  Roman  and  Teutonic  elements  the  successive 
conquests  of  the  country  had  brought  with  them.     Pro*  Probable 
bably  the  landowners,  great  and  small,  were  almost  uni-  [te  „^^ 
versally  of  Scandinavian  descent,  while  the   remnant  of"^*^f 

Z  ^  ^  country. 

the  original  population  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom. 
It  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  English  history  at 
all  analogous  to  this  insurrection  till  we  come  to  the  great 
peasant  revolt  of  the  fourteenth  century.     This  difference 
seems  to  point  to  a  wholly  different  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  in  the  two  countries.     As  regards  the  language  of  Vestiges 
Normandy,  the  Danish  tongue  has  utterly  vanished  out  of  Danish 
the  land ;  it  had  vanished  out  of  the  greater  part  of  the  land  lang"^®- 
even  before  we  reach  any  contemporary  records  j  still  consi- 
derable vestiges,  strangely  disguised  as  they  are,  may  to  this 
day  be  made  out  in  the  local  nomenclature.'    In  Northern 
Gaul,  just  as  in  Eastern  England,  many  a  place  lost  its 
name,  and  received  a  new  name  from  its  new  Scandinavian 

'  See  further  on  in  this  Chapter. 

•  See  Palgrave,  i.  700 ;  Lappenberg*8  Anglo-Norman  Kings,  97  ;  and, 
more  at  large,  Depping,  ii.  339.  Such  names  as  Ditppedal  (Deep  dale), 
CaudAee  (Cold  beck)  are  good  examples.  In  forming  local  names  from 
the  proper  names  of  men,  the  familiar  Danish  hy  often  appears  under  the 
form  of  been/;  but  it  is  more  usual  to  couple  the  Danish  name  with  a 
French  ending.    Haqutville,  for  instance,  answers  to  the  English  Ilaconhy. 

O  7, 
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CHAP.  IV.  lord.     Here  and  there  also  we  find  descriptive  names, 
meaningless   in   French^  but   which  are,  with   a   slight 
effort,  intelligible  in  English.     These  may,  according  to 
their  geographical   position,  be   remnants  either  of  the 
Danish  speech  of  Rolf  and  his  followers  or  of  the  speech 
of  an  earlier  Teutonic  settlement  in  part  of  the  country 
of  which  I  shall  presently  have  to  speak.     Of  the  early 
political  condition  of  the  Duchy  we  have  absolutely  no 
Nonnandy  acoount.     On  the  absence  of  such  information  one  illus- 
abBolute     trious  inquirer^  has  grounded  a  theory  that  Normandy  had 
Monarc  y.  ^^  Assembly,  no  Parliament,  no  Estates  of  any  kind,  but 
that  the  Duke,  Marquis,  Patrician,  or  whatever  he  is  to 
be  called,  ruled  without  any  restraint  on  his  personal  wilL 
I  confess  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  accept  a  theory  so 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  analogy  of  every  other  Teutonic 
people.     If  there  be  any  truth  in  Norman  tradition,  the 
followers  of  Rolf,  as  long  as  they  remained  on  ship-board, 
acknowledged  no  lord,  and  professed  principles  of  the  most 
extreme  democratic  equality.^     However  this  may  be,  it 
is  not  likely  that,  as  soon  as  they  were  settled  on  land, 
they  should  at  once  cast  away  the  free  institutions  which 
were  common  to  them  with  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
InstanooB    common   stock.      And   I  think   I  can  discern    evidence 
action  of    cnough  that  an  assembly  of  some  sort  was  frequently 
the  States,  consulted  from  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Norman  state, 
and  especially  that  the  transfer  of  the  ducal  crown  from 
one  prince  to  another  was  effected  with  much  the  same 
forms  as  the  same  process  would  have  required  in  Eng- 
land.^   At  the  same  time  I  fully  admit  that  to  ascertain 

^  Palgrave,  ii.  68,  259. 

*  Dudo,  76  D.  **  Quo  nomine  Tester  Senior  Aingitur  f  Bespondeninty 
NuUo,  quia  squalis  potestatis  Bumus." 

*  Several  examples  are  collected  by  Lappenberg,  p.  19.  The  dealings 
of  the  Assembly  touching  the  abdication  of  Bolf  are  given  at  large  by  Dudo, 
90  D,  et  seqq.  So  in  85  B.  we  read,  **  Jura  et  leges  seinpitemas  volun- 
tate  Principum  sancitas  et  decretas  plebi  indixit." 
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the  exact  oonstitation  of  the  Norman  Aimembly  at  this  ohap.  iv. 
early  time  would  be  still  more  difficult  than  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  constitution  of  an  English  Witenagemdt. 
The  little  light  which  we  have  may  perhaps  enable  us 
to  infer  that  it  assumed  an  aristocratic  character  almost 
from  the  beginning,  and  that,  unlike  perhaps  every 
other  assembly  of  the  kind,  it  contained  no  ecclesiastical 
members.^ 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  now  in  the  very  thick  Bolf a  at- 

of  the  struggle  between  the  two  dynasties  of  Paris  and  to  the 

La6n.     The  Norman  stepped  in  as  if  sent  to  be  the  fated  C»«>1»^*- 

^^ .  8**"  party. 

arbiter  between  the  two.    When  Bolf  made  his  settlement, 
Charles  the  Simple  was  the  acknowledged  King  of  the 
West-Franks ;  firom  him  he  received  his  grant ;  with  him 
he  entered  into  the  mutual  engagements  of  lord  and  vassal. 
With  him  aud  his  dynasty  Rolf  sided,  and  he  probably 
saved  the  Carolingian  crown  from  utter  destruction,  just  as 
we  shall  see  that  a  change  of  policy  in  his  successors  finally 
decided  the  same  controversy  the  other  way.     It  must  be  End  of  the 
remembered  that,  in  the  year  of  RolPs  settlement,  thejuGOT?* 
Caroliugian  line  came  to  an  end  in  the  Eastern  Kingdom.  °i^y- 
But  the  border  land  of  Lotharingia,  the  traditional  seat  Lotharin- 
of  Carolingian  loyalty,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  P*v**" 
King  Conrad,  and  presently  transferred  its  allegiance  to  itself  to 
the  single  Karling  who  still  retained  the  royal  title.     The  simple. 
power  of  Charles  was  thus  directly  strengthened  to  the 
East,  while  it  was  indirectly  strengthened  by  the  cession 
to  the  Northmen  in  the  West.     This  increase  of  power  on 
the  part  of  Charles  may  not  unlikely  have  led  to  the  con- 
spiracy which  soon  broke  out  against  him,  and  which  led  Robert  of 
to  the  election  of  Bobert,  Duke  of  the  French  or  Count  gen^ng^ 
of  Paris,  as  an  opposition  King.     In  the  wars  which  fol-  9^^- 
lowed,  Charles  rested  to  a  great  extent  on  the  arms  of  the 

1  See  Depping,  ii.  nS,  i2g. 
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Northmen^  both  RoIPs  settled  Northmen  of  the  Seine  and 
the  Northmen  of  the  Loire^  the  followers  of  Ragnald^ 
who  had  not  yet  obtained  so  distinct  a  local  habitation.^ 
When  Robert  was  killed  at  Soissons^  his  son  Hugh  the 
Great,  as  we  have  seen,^  refused  the  crown  for  himself. 
Satisfied  with  his  title  of  Duke  of  the  French,  he  be- 
stowed the  title  of  King  of  the  French  on  Rudolf, 
Duke  of  French  Burgundy.^  Charles  was  afterwards 
treacherously  seized  and  imprisoned  by  RudolPs  fellow- 
conspirator  Herbert  Count  of  Vermandois,  in  the  same 
fortress  in  which  a  later  King  of  France  was  imprisoned 
by  a  later  Duke  of  Burgundy.*  Rolfs  combined  policy 
and  loyalty  led  him  to  refuse  all  allegiance  to  the  usurpers. 
A  war  of  several  years  followed  between  him  and  the 
French  of  Paris.  The  horrors  of  warfare  were  not  felt 
on  one  side  only.  The  Norman  land  was  twice  invaded, 
and  RolPs  fortress  of  Eu — a  fortress  famous  in  the  recent 
history  of  France — was  taken  by  storm.*     But  these  in- 

^  Flod.  A.  923.  "  Ragenoldus  prinoeps  Nortmannorum  qui  in  fluvio 
Ligeri  versabantur*  Karoli  frequentibus  missis  jampridem  excitus^  Fran- 
ciam  trans  Isaram  conjunctis  sibi  plurimis  ex  Bodomo  pnedatur." 

*  See  above,  p.  179. 

'  The  well  known  Duchy  of  aflertimes,  with  Dijon  for  its  capital.  This 
part  of  ancient  Burgundy  always  retained  its  connexion  with  the  Kingdom 
of  the  West-Franks,  while  the  rest  formed  the  Burgundian  Kingdom  of 
Boso. 

*  Here  Lewis  the  Eleventh  was  kept  in  durance  by  Charles  the  Bold, 
on  which  Philip  of  Coraines  remarks  (ii.  7),  "  Le  Roy  qui  se  vid  enferm^ 
eu  ce  chasteau  (qui  est  petit)  et  force  archers  k  la  porte,  n'estoit  point  sans 
doute  :  et  se  voyoit  logd  rasibus  d'une  grosse  tour,  oh  un  Comte  de  Yeiman- 
dois  fit  mourir  un  sien  predecesseur  Roy  de  France."  There  b  a  curious 
notice  of  Charles'  imprisonment  in  Thietraar  of  Merseburg  (i.  13.  Pertz, 
iii.  741) :  **  Fuit  in  occiduia  partHms  [mark  again  the  way  in  which  countries, 
having  no  fixed  names,  are  described  or  pointed  at]  quidam  Rex,  ab  incolis 
Karl  Sott  id  est  stolidus,  ironic^  dictus,  qui  ab  uno  suimet  Ducum  captus, 
tenebris  includitur  careers libus."  Both  Thietmar  and  Widukind  (i.  33) 
attribute  to  Henry  the  Fowler  a  powerful  intervention  in  favour  of  Charles, 
which  is  perfectly  possible,  but  which  it  is  hard  to  find  in  the  French 
writers. 

*  On  the  seige  of  Eu  (Auga),  see  Flodoard,  A.  935.      Richer,  i.  49. 
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enrsions  were  more  than  repaid  in  kind ;  a  large  Danegeld  ohap.  iv. 
was  more  than  once  paid  to  Bolf^  and  levied  throughout  Acquiid- 
Prance  and  Burgundy/  and  the  general  results  of  the  Maine  and 
war  left  Rolf  in  possession  of  a  most  important  increase  ^y«^- 
of  territory.      He    obtained   Maine  and  the  district   of 
Bayeux^  together  with  a  more  ftJly  recognized  superiority 
over  Britanny.^      Rolf  did  not  long  survive  these  sue-  Abdica- 
cesses;  the  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain;  but  it  seems  [937?] 
most  probable  that,  by  the  consent — ^perhaps  at  the  de-  ?"^,^f**^ 
mand — of  the  Estates  of  his  principality,  he  resigned  the  o^  RoWl 
government  in  favour  of  his  son  William,  surnamed  Long-  William 
sword.^    A  change  in  the  policy  of  Herbert  of  Vermandois  gu^Sd^ 
had  restored  Charles  to  freedom  and  to   some  nominal  f^^  ^^ 

homage  to 

measure  of  authority.     The  new  Prince  of  the  North-  Charles. 

037 

men  therefore  paid  to  the  true  Carolingian  King  the 
homage  which  his  father  had  paid  before  him,  but  which 
he  had  steadily  refused  to  the  Parisian  and  Burgundian 
pretenders. 

The  acquisition  of  the  territory  which  this  last  war  Value  of 
added  to  the  dominions  of  Rolf  was  inferior  in  import-  acquisi- 
ance  only  to  the  original  acquisition  of  Rouen.     And  it  **^"' 


The  way  in  which  Flodoard  (A.  923)  mentiona  the  first  inyasion  of  Nor- 
mandy is  remarkable.  "  Itta  fluvio  tramrito  ingressus  est  [Rodnlfus]  terram, 
quas  dudum  NortmanniB  ad  fidem  Ghristi  venientibus,  ut  banc  fidem  co- 
lerenty  et  paoem  haberent,  fnerat  data.** 

*  "  Per  Franciam."  Flod.  A.  923.  "  Per  Franciam  atque  Burgundiam.** 
A.  926.  From  this  and  several  other  passages  we  get  at  the  sense  of 
"Franda"  in  Flodoard  and  Bicher.  It  excludes  all  the  Burgundies, 
Aquitaine,  Lotharingia,  Normandy,  and  Britanny. 

"  Flod.  A.  924. 

*  Dndo  gives  the  account  in  full,  p.  90  et  seqq.  He  makes  Bolf  survive 
his  abdication  five  years.  Florence  of  Worcester  makes  him  die  in  917, 
probably  by  omission  or  misreading  of  a  letter.  Richer  seems  (but  com- 
pare his  two  versions)  to  kill  him  at  £u  in  925.  The  one  certain  thing  is 
that  William  did  homage  to  Charles  in  927.  ''Karolus  igitur  cum  Heri- 
berto  colloquium  petit  Noitmannomm  ad  castellum  quod  Auga  vocatur, 
ibique  se  fiUus  Bollonis  Karolo  conunittit,  et  amicitiam  firmat  cum  Heri- 
berto."    Fk)d.  in  A.     So  Richer,  i.  53. 
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OHAP.  IV.  is  only  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  original  acqnisi- 
[  tion^  the  beginning  and  starting-point  of  the  whole  settle- 

^  ment.  that  the  possession  of  Bouen  itself  can  be  looked 

I  on  J  more  important  than  the  possession  of  the  noble 

f  region  which  was  now  added  to  the  Land  of  the  North- 

Mame.  men.  Maine  indeed  was  a  most  precarious  possession^  if 
it  can  be  called  a  Norman  possession  at  all.  The  struggles 
for  its  retention  and  recovery^  the  adventures  of  its  gallant 
Counts^  and  of  the  no  less  gallant  citizens  of  what  we  may 
fairly  call  the  commonwealth  of  Cenomannia^  form  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  later  history  of  the  Norman 
The  Duchy.     But  the   acquisition  of  Bayeux  and  its  terri- 

tory gave  Normandy  all  that  created  and  preserved  the 


t  .-% 


genuine  Norman  character — ^it  gave  her  the  cities  which 

are  adorned  with  the  noblest  works  of  the  days  of  her 

I  independence;  it  gave  her  the  spot  which  was  to  be  the 

i  earliest  home  of  her  mightiest  son.     Caen,  around  whose 

castle  and  whose  abbeys  so  much  of  Norman  and  French 
history  was  to  centre — Bayeux  itself,  the  see  of  the  mighty 
Odo,  where  the  tale  of  the  Conquest  of  England  still  lives 
in  the  pictured  history  which  forms  its  most  authentic 
record — Cerisy,  with  its  stem  and  solemn  minster,  the 
characteristic  work  of  the  Conqueror^s  father — Falaise, 
immortal  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Conqueror  himself — 
all  these  historic  spots  lie  within  the  region  which  the 
last  warfare  of  the  reclaimed  Wiking  had  added  to  the 
The  Saxon  Norman  land.  Bayeux  itself  is  a  city  whose  history 
^yeux;  has  an  especial  claim  on  the  attention  of  Englishmen. 
Nowhere,  out  of  the  Old-Saxon  and  Frisian  lands,  can 
we  find  another  portion  of  continental  Europe  which  is 
so  truly  a  brother-land  of  our  own.  The  district  of 
Bayeux,  occupied  by  a  Saxon  colony  in  the  latest  days 
of  the  old  Roman  Empire,^  occupied  again  by  a  Scan- 

^  On  the  history  of  the  Saxons  of  Bayeux,  see  Lappenberg,  Anglo- 
Norman  EJngs,  p.  3. 
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,-  ^^  IMPOBTANCE  OF  THE  BESS  IN. 

^as    ^^tain^  r^  ^!  *^®  result  of  its  conquest  by  Eolf,  chap.  iv. 
^*    froin     ev  ^^  *  character  which  distinguishes 

Continent     ^  ^         Romance- speaking  portion  of  the 
^'id  theii>  di  f         ^^^8  of  Bayeux  preserved  their  name  its  Iiwimg 
^^^  can   hard]    ^  ®*^^^ce  under  the  Frankish  dominion;^  0°  th^^* 

®^*^«  parts  V^'^*^*  *^*^  **^®  ^^*°^*^^^  ^^*^®"  ^^'^^ '^*"'^' 
*J»^t  nearnes  ^^^*  ^^  **^®  ^^**"^*  ®*^  Teutonic,  and 
the  same  *  fi  "^^d  and  speech  exercised  over  them 
^avian  sett!  ^^  which  they  exercised  over  the  Scandi- 
into  one  T  +  •'^  ■'^^grland.  Danes  and  Saxons  coalesced 
langxiage  aid  '^^  ^^^V^^>  and  they  retained  their  Teutonic 
®P«eeli  at  1  f  ®^*'*®*er  long  after  Rouen  had  become,  in 
Teutonic  s^  ^  ^^  ^Prenok  than  Paris.  With  their  old 
^argrejjr  rete^^^'  *'^®  second  body  of  settlers  seem  to  have 
l^^^aentljr  ^^^^  *^®^  ^^^  Teutonic  religion,  and  we  shall 
P^^y  in  ^|jg  _p  ^^^^^  ^ie  centre  of  a  heathen  and  Danish 
^   the    DeTir  g     ''^^  "^^  ^-^  opposition  to  Rouen,  the  centre 

**e  inhabitants^^     ^^^  ^*®  ^^'^   *^''^^-     ""^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

^*e  same  elements  ^^^  ^^^^"^  ^"»*  be  composed  of  nearly 

^   **«   hlood  ofth   ^^  ^^    ^ea^ Jr    the  same  proportions, 

^^  ^^ffland.^    y^         ^'^Aabitanter     of  the  Danish  districts 

^^gion  of  ^4g  p  ^  ^^^^  ^*^  *i«ra    is  xio  Romance-speaking 

^^^elf  so  thoT  ^^!^^^^^    ^"^    whicli     the  Englishman  feels 

"'^^k  land     J        -^  *^  iome  as      ii^  this  old  Saxon  and 

"^^^  feels  bims  if  ^''^''^  ^^^*   ""^   ^P^OTmandy  the  English- 

^9'^taine,8  5^.  .     *^  home    as  eo^i-pared  with  France  or 

'  In  th  ^  *^^  district  of  Bayeux  he  seems  hardly 

•«  >oto.     **«nnnj."    j.  '   .    .  ^    _^„  *u  SaxonU"  i»  distingmshed 

<>fio».i  '^'o'^tlie  coi.«*_    J^  ^         *  •     XI  ***«  Saxon  speech  mirvived 

r^WiMfi-j    ,  "onntiy,  but  not  in  the  oj^^  „      ,  ^-      \-^ 

■laew  wo-ij  ,      "■  "wtnoiw  to  irliich  tbo-«>- 

^J'lnoiw  i«  **"-»'»«    t^   ZEngltahmen  than  Aqui. 
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CHAP.  IT.  to  have  left  his  own  country.  The  kindred  speech  indeed 
is  gone;  but  everjrthing  else  remains.  The  land  is  de- 
cidedly not  French ;  men^  beasts^  everything,  are  dis- 
tinctively of  a  grander  and  better  type  than  their  fellows 
in  the  mere  French  districts;  the  general  aspect  of  the 
land,  its  fields,  its  hedges,  all  have  an  English  look. 
And  no  contrast  can  be  greater  than  that  which  may 
be  often  seen  between  the  tall,  vigorous,  English-looking, 
Norman  yeoman,  out  of  whose  mouth  we  instinctively 
feel  that  the  common  mother-tongue  ought  to  issue,  and 
the  French  soldier,  whose  stature,  whose  colour,  whose 
every  feature,  proclaims  him  as  a  man  of  another  race, 
and  whose  presence  proclaims  no  less  unmistakeably  that 
the  glory  of  Normandy  has  passed  away. 

§  3.  Reign  of  William  Longswcrd.    927-^43. 

•  Rolf,  the  converted  pirate,  died,  according  to  his  Nor- 

Religion  man  admirers,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.^  According  to 
the  wild  reports  of  his  enemies,  he  mingled  the  two  re- 
ligions, and,  while  making  gifts  to  the  Christian  churches^ 
he  offered  Christian  captives  in  sacrifice  to  his  Scandi- 
navian idols.  Such  a  strange  confusion  is  possible  at 
some  earlier  stage  of  his  career,  but  we  need  much 
better  evidence  than  we  have  to  convince  us  that  he 
was  guilty  of  any  such  atrocity  just  before  his  death.* 

taine  on  aocount  of  its  long  political  connexion  with  England  ;  but  the 
connexion  was  a  purely  political  one ;  there  are  no  such  present  traces  of 
real  kindred  as  we  see  in  Normandy,  and  especially  in  the  Bessin. 

*  Benolt,  V.  8341. 

"  Ici  trespasse  Bona  li  proz  et  li  yaillanz 
Od  fin  duce  e  saintiBme,  e  pleins  de  jorz  e  d'  anz." 

'  The  tale  is  told  by  the  Aquitanian  chronicler  Ademar  (iii.  ao,  Pertz, 
iv.  1 13)*  and  M.  Francisque  Michel  (note  on  Benolt,  v.  8349)  ^  inclined  to 
believe  it.  It  runs  thus — "  Postea  vero  [Bosus,  Ademar's  name  for  Bol^  seem- 
ingly made  by  Latinizing  the  French  JZoim]  faotus  Chiistianus  a  sacerdotibus 
Francorum,  imminente  obitu,  in  amentiam  versus,  Ghristianos  captivos  cen- 
tum ante  se  deooUari  fecit  in  honore,  que  ooluerat,  idolorum,  et  demum 
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Rolf  Kix^wj-if  .^^*'ees  of  Faganum  may  have  cloven  to  odat.  iv. 
SWoi^     half  '  ^Vi.^  '*'*«n  that  his  eon,  William  Long-  Birth  »nd 

*>e«>ohma„  ^  fT'""  '^  '''"''  ""  ''°'*'  "^"^^  'S^SZ 
"JM    not-    „  ■       "'""S-    Hi»  mother  was  French,  hut  he  !»■«■ 
"OC     spnn»  fn,       i,  aword. 

°"***    ^vith  *L  "^°"  "^^  **^''  converted  North- 

l>ore  no  chad™  "'''  ""'"^  "^  ""  Wcet-FranlB.  Qiak 
"»«  the  eo  f  *"  ""^  '^"^y  !««<'  husband,  and  William 
**®*"  in  h"'*'^ff  » consort  who  hoth  preceded  and  followed 
that  de«ig„l-  ""■  ^'"'  ""  '"'°'™  "  ^°P''  whether 
'^int,  am  "^  ^^  really  a  baptismal  name  or,  as  some 

of  a  oeitaiTc'""'*  °^  endearment.  She  was  the  daughter 
by  Rolf  ^L  ^rengar,  and  was  carried  off  as  a  captive 

^irother-    B  ^  Bayenx  in  his  pirate  days.^     Her 

"»  the  raif^^^  Corint  of  Senlis,  phiys  an  important  part 
^^*    son   Beg    °  nephew  and  great-nephew.     Popa  and 

wticli  tier  Bh  -^^  stood   in   an  amhiguous   position 

"d  his  metier  ""  "''"'  """  ""  °''""  ^"""^  ^"l" 
*®  the  nhn,^     '  '"'*'  Popa   were  probably  married,  Norinan 

of  *l,        ■f"™*e  Was    «/)„„,■„.     ^   ^.  ,„      I  .  .     .      .,  und  Prank. 

*"  the  CiurcA   wa  ^^^°  fashion,"*  which,  m  the  eyes  iah  Uxity 

4  Woman  fn  ,'„T"  ""  ™'=«  "s  not  being  married  at  all.  V^""" 
^"''^  eilie,  ^f    '  '**'*'<«>  nilrht,  ahnost  at  pleasure,  he 
-alua      ■  .  "  "  '"'"'"'"■'>«<   «»ad  might  he  treated  as 

''*!'i:"-°°"'"X*.'I''*'  '««■■"'""  ra.rt.tu-o™.  l.  honora  v.ri  D.! 
*-  ..  M.  ta,  T""  .««»P»~t.-     But  ,h.™,™oHp.,ki.hP„c. 

"Icele  ana  mii7£  e  tint  cl,^ 

«   """  Owiom  ■■  i,       *'  ^'estorio  qui  ■>«  r^  ^ 

■■■*'«(>,.     .._- ^iumCt _ 

^*iMio  more  degponBi 


ir 
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CHAP.  IV.  either  the  one  or  the  other.^         Hox-  elii^  \\ 

pened  to  be  convenient^  be  l^jraxxdod    as      ^^^      \ 
entitled  to  every  right  of  legi-bixii^^i^G  bi  ::^^   ^%^^V 
Popa  when  he  married  Kingf  C^ba.rles'^    ^^T^^^^l^^l^  to' 


King  Charles'  daughter  died,     lio     *<><>^^^^^^.  ^%/t^iJ    Ui 
So  William,  Popa's  son,  put  s^wskjr     Sjx  ^^)/'  K^^ 

his  son  Richard,  when  he    m£urx*iocl       >^^^V.  '^^L     Pti^  o  ^ 
mandois.^     This  strange  laxitjr    -^v^tli      >!^^>J^^  %  a^'^^^v 
though  spoken  of  as  somethiog-    «J>^<5i^^^^  W  ^4e      *«6.*^ 
truth  hardly  more  Danish  than     i^^ra^C^^  ^^^!xf^^^^-^«?^ 
history  of  the  Prankish  King«,     ^2M'ei->^^  ^^^  ^   ^^  ^^^^^ 
alike,  is  one  long  record  of  the    st;ra<J^^^    ^^^.   ^^'  ^^^' 
tions.     Ordinary  concubinage  is    xioti     ^&w^  ^d  ^  ^^^^u 
what  stands  out  specially  conspicuo^       '^a>-  ^^'tioS^^^^*^^» 
these  Kings — ^nowhere  more  conspicu»^.       ^  tA^  ^^J^ht^^" 
tory  of  the  Great  Charles  himseJf — ^^  ^  t/,^^  t  ^^^fe^j."^^" 
they  assumed  of  divorcing  their  Quee»*  '^^r^    ^^^  -fti«w 

sometimes   of  having    several   acknot|r/eJ*^  •'^^^sastr^^^*^^^^^^^ 


Willutm     once.*    William,  born  of  a  doubtfiil  ur.;  ^Ucs-*^^    ^^cT 

Longsword  *^o^   of  tfe^^^      ^^ 

Sprota  is  in  Budo,  97  A,'"/'  Conjux  dilectiasiina ;»»  j-^  *-»il<J 


venerabilifl/'  a  description  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  p^^     ®  X>,  «r 
her  age.     Flodoard,  A  943,  her  son  is  "  natus  de  ooiicu^-  **^'**^«'      '^'^ 
King  Lewis,  if  we  may  believe  William  of  Jmnibges,  went  ^*^*^n       *^ 

and  called  young  Richard  "  meretriois  filium  ultro  virum  alien        **  '***^li     ' 
This  is  mere  Billingsgate,  as  Richard  was  certainly  born  bef      ^^^^^^^ti^,*! 
marriage  with  Liudgardis,  though  from  the  Roman  de  Ron  (v.  ao-*        *"^«Jii» 
might  be  led  to  think  otherwise.  *•  *^S^  o^j^ 

These  marriages  "  more  Danico  "  remind  one  of  the  reUtion  otn  ^ 


Achillens.     She  is  a  captive,  but  she  receives  the  honourable  apneli  ^^**  to 
&\oxos  (II.  ix.  336,  340) ;  she  has  hopes  of  becoming  even  icovpc^  ^5*****  of 


(11.  xix.  298) ;  but  Achilleus*  relation  to  her  in  no  way  hindens  hin 

taking  another  wife  (IL  ix.  394).  ^'"ot^ 

'  Will.  Gem.  ii.  22.     "Repudiatum  Popam  ....  iterum  repeten 
copulavit"    See  more  in  detail,  Benolt,  v.  7954.     So  Roman  de  Ron         ^*^i 
»  Dudo,  97  0.    Will.  Gem.  iii.  3.  *^37- 

*  Of  many  examples  I  choose  the  strangest.     "  Luxuris  supra  morf 
deditus  [Dagobertus]  tres  habebat  ad  instar  Salomonis  reginas,  maxim        ^'^ 
plurimas  conoubinas.     Reginn  vero  has  erant,  Nantechildis,  Wlfegund*^ 
et  Berchildis.    Nomina  ooncnbinarum,  eo  quod  plures  fiiissent,  inore     *  * 
huic  chronicGB  inseri."   Fredegar,  c.  60.  * 
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was  rather  French  in  feeling  than  Danish.     His  tutor  was   ohap.  iv. 
Botho,  a  Danish  companion  of  Eolf,  but  who  threw  himself  ^"^"^^^ 

J.     .  .  ...  rather  than 

distinctly  into  the  French  and  Christian  interest.  Such  an  Danish, 
education  made  William  conversant  with  the  language^  and 
feelings  of  both  classes  of , his  subjects;  but  his  own  sym- 
pathies lay  with  the  speech,  as  well  as  with  the  creed,  of 
his  mother;  he  was  more  at  home  in  Romanized  Rouen 
than  in  Teutonic  Bayeuz.  In  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  the  Duchy,  divided  as  it  was  between  the  Danish  or 
heathen  and  the  French  or  Christian  party,  the  personal 
sympathies  of  the  Prince  were  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  French  feelings  and 
Christian  convictions  of  William  had  a  most  decisive  effect 
on  the  history  of  the  Norman  state.^ 

The  first  great  event  in  the  internal  history  of  the  Breton 
Duchy  during  the  reign  of  William  is  a  general  revolt  ^^i. 
of  its  Breton  dependencies.     This  event  was  probably  not 
unconnected  with  the  general  course  of  affairs  in  Gaul. 

'  Dado  gives  (99,  100)  a  cnriouH  notice  of  the  use  of  the  Danish  htn- 
guage,  the  force  of  which  he  himself  seems  hardly  to  have  understood. 
William  is  at  a  conference  with  Henry  of  Germany  (really  with  Otto). 
Certain  Lotharingians  and  Saxons  talk  to  their  own  chief  Gono ;  William, 
by  his  knowledge  of  Danish,  understands  them  (Per  Daciscam  linguam  que 
dicebant  subeannantes,  intelligendo  subaudit).  The  Saxon  Duke  Hermann 
afterwards  speaks  to  William  in  Danish,  and  being  asked  how  the  Saxons 
came  to  understand  that  language,  expliuns  the  fact  by  the  constant  incur- 
sions of  the  Northmen.  Now  Duke  Hermann  might  very  well  understand 
Danish,  and  might  speak  Danish  to  William  ;  but  the  Saxons  and  Lothar- 
ingians  would  not  speak  Danish  to  Gono.  What  the  story  seems  to 
point  to  is  that  the  Low-Dutch  of  Saxony  and  Lower  Lorraine  was  so  far 
intelligible  to  one  who  uniierstood  Danish  that  he  could  guess  at  the  general 
meaning  of  what  was  said.  Wace  (Boman  de  Ron,  ^377)  says,  "  Cosne  sout 
en  Thioiz  et  en  Normant  parler."  Wliat  does  he  mean  by  "Normant"? 
Soon  after  (v.  2509)  he  says,  "  Bichart  sout  en  Daneiz,  et  Normant  parler;" 
where  "  Normant"  can  mean  nothing  but  French. 

*  Ademar,  iii.  27.  "Roso  defnncto,  filius  ejas  Willelmus  loco  ejus  pr»- 
fuit,  a  pueritiA  baptizatus,  omnisque  eorum  Normannorum,  qui  juxta 
Frantiam  inhabitaverant,  multitude  fidem  Christi  suscepit,  et  gentilem 
linguam  obmittens.  Latino  sermone  assue&cta  est."  The  use  of  Lalinm 
for  French,  instead  of  RomanuSt  w  unusual. 
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OHAP.  lY.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  William's  accession,  two 

Kings,  Charles  the  Simple  and  Rudolf  of  Burgundy,  dis- 

wmiam*B    puted  the  crown  of  the  West-Franks.     William,  as  we 

attach-       have  seen,  became  the  vassal  of  Charles,  and  refused  all 

xnent  to  ^  ■' 

the  cause    submission  to  Rudolf.     Even  in  finally  making  peace  with 

of  Charles.      ,  •  -r  • 

„.^  his  great  French  neighbours,  Hugh  of  Paris  and  Herbert 

with  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  he  made  it  a  condition  that  Herbert  should 

bert.  do  homage  to  Charles  as  he  himself  had  done.     It  was 

^*  '  only  on  these  terms  that  he  restored  Herbert's  son,  who 

had  been  given  to  his  father  Rolf  as  a  hostage.^     Charles 

remained  for  some  while  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Herbert, 

brought  forth  as  a  sovereign  or  confined  as  a  prisoner, 

as  suited  the  ever-shifting  relations  of  Herbert,  Hugh, 

Death  of    and  Rudolf.     At  last  the  unhappy  descendant  and  name- 

the^Simple.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  great  Empcror  died  in  bonds  at  Peronne, 

929-  whether  actually  murdered  by  Herbert,  or  simply  worn 

out  by  distress  and  captivity,  matters  little.^     Rudolf  was 

now  the  only  acknowledged  King,  and  he  soon  showed 

himself,  in  one  respect  at  least,  to  be  worthy  of  his  King*- 

dom.     The  independent  and  unsettled  Northmen  of  the 

KlnjiRu-    Loire   had  committed    great   devastations   in   Aquitaine. 

the  No^-  ^^^S  Rudolf  overcame  them  in  a  great  battle  at  Limoges, 

men  of  the  utterly  broke  their  power,  and  procured  the  recognition 

Limoges,     of  his  own  supremacy  over  Aquitaine.^     It  was  probably 

^^  '  this    great   victory    won    over    a   Norman    army    by    a 

French  King,  a  King  to  whom  no  Norman  had  hitherto 

The  Bre-     paid  homage,  which  encouraged  the  Bretons  to  make  an 

ns  rue.     attempt  to  throw  off  the  Norman  yoke  altogether.     That 

yoke  was  of  a  twofold  kind;  there  was  the  more  regular 

and  endrirable  supremacy  of  the  Norman  Duke  at  Rouen, 

and  there  was  also  the  constant  annoyance  of  small  bands 

or  colonies  of  independent  adventurers  within  their  fron- 

*  Flodoard,  A.  928.  «  lb  A.  929.     Rich.  i.  56. 

■  lb.  A.  930.  "  Aquitanos  sibi  subditos  fecit."   Of  course  this  only  implies 
homage. 
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tiers  or  upon  their  borders.     Under  their  Princes,  Juhel  chap.  iv. 
Berengar  and  Alan,  the  Bretons  rose ;  they  made  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  Normans  in  their  own  country,  which  may 
have  given  a  precedent  for  the  later  massacre  of  the  Danes 
in  England.^     The   feast  of  Saint   Michael   in  the  one  Maaaaore 
case  was  what  the  feast  of  Saint  Brice  was  in  the  other.  Nonnans, 
Flushed  with  success,  they  entered   the  Norman  Duchy,  Michael- 
and  attacked  Bolfs  latest  and  most  precious  acquisition,  93 1* 
Teutonic  Bayeux.*     Alike  under  Saxon  and  under  Norman  The  Bre- 
occupation,  the  Teutonic  colony  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  Bayeux. 
of  the  Celts,  which  they  were  always  eager  to  get  rid 
of.    But  William  completely  crushed  the  revolt,  and  its  The  revolt 
only  result  was  to  hring  all   Britanny  more  completely  "* 
under  Norman  control,  and  to  incorporate  a  large  part 
of  the  country  with  the  Duchy.    The  districts  of  Avranches  Normandy 
and  Coutances,  with   the  noble  peninsula  to  which  the  cdtentin 
latter  city  gives  its  name,  were  now  added  to  the  imme-  P«'^^°«'*^« 
diate  Norman  dominion. 

At  this  point  comes  the  first  of  many  signs  which  we  High  posi- 
shall  meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  story,  all  of  which  England 
show  the  high  position  which  England  held  at  this  time,  ^^'i^^^ 
and  the  important  influence  exercised  on  foreign  politics 
by  the  illustrious  prince  who  now  filled  the  West-Saxon 
throne.     In  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  all  depended 
on  the  personal   character   of  the    King.      It  was   now 
exactly  as  it  was  ages  later.     England  under  ^thelstan 
di£Pered  irom  England  under  ^thelred,  just  aa  England 
under  Elizabeth  or  Cromwell  difiered  from  England  under 
the  first  or  the  second  pair  of  Stewarts.     Through  the 
whole  of  this  period,  the  King  of  the  English,  the  common 

*  Flodoard,  A.  931.  "Brittones  qui 'remanserant  NortmanDis  in  Coma 
6alli»  Bubditi  consargent  es  adversuB  eos  qui  se  obtiuuerant,  in  ipsis 
BolemniiB  Sancti  Michaelis  omnes  interemisse  dicuntur  qui  inter  eos  mora- 
bantur  Nortmannos." 

*  Dudo,  93  B. 
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chap.it.  friend  and  kinsman  of  most  of  the  contending  princes, 

appears  as  a  dignified  mediator  among  them.     Through 

the  marriages  of  his  sisters^  some  before^  some  after  his 

election  to  the  crown^  iSthelstan  was  the  brother-in-law 

His  oon-     of  most  of  the  chief  princes   of  Western  Europe.     He 

with  most   stood  in  this  relation  to  King  Otto^  to  King  Charles, 

w^te        ^  ^^S  I^^^  of  Arles^  to  Duke  Hugh  of  Paris^  and 

Princes,      to  a  nameless  prince  near  the  Alps.^     On  the  imprison- 

Eadgifu      ment  of  Charles,  his  Queen  Eadgifu,'  with   her  young 

take  refu^  ^^  Lewis,  had  taken  refuge  in  England,^  and  the  future 

■-.«■  "^  King  of  tb.  F»,eh  w„  „w  U^,  1«.«.  ,f  ™  ..d 

statesmanship  at  the  hands  of  his  glorious  uncle.      So 

now,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Breton  insurrection,  while 

Alan  of      Berengar  submitted  to  the  Normans,  Alan  took  shelter 

does  the     with  ^thclstan,^  as  his  father  is  said  to  have  done  before 

^^^  him  with  Eadward.     England  might,  in  anj  case,  seem 

a  strange  place  of  refuge  for  a  banished  Armorican  prince 

and  his  following.     The  descendants  of  those  who  had 

originally  fled  before  the  English  conquerors  now  sought 

for  shelter  in  the  very  land  from  which  their  forefathers 

'  On  these  marriages  see  William  of  Malmteboiy,  ii.  126,  135.  He 
describes  at  length  the  spendid  embassy  sent  by  Hugh  (see  Flod.  A.  926) 
to  demand  Eadhild.  Oddly  enough,  in  c.  135  he  calls  Hugh  "Rex  Fran- 
oorum/'  while  in  o.  128  he  utterly  confounds  the  whole  genealogy  of  the 
Parisian  Dukes. 

'  Her  name  is  by  French  writers  tortured  into  Ethgiva,  Ogive,  and 
what  not. 

'  Richer,  ii.  i,  73.  He  was  carried  out  in  a  bundle  of  hay  or  some 
such  stuff  (in  fasciculo  farraginis) ;  but  whither  was  he  carried ?  "In 
partes  transmarinas  et  prope  in  Rifeos."  As  Lewis  certainly  went  as  far 
north  as  York,  does  this  flourish  mean  the  Cheviots,  the  Grampians,  or 
what! 

*  Dudo,  93  C.  '*  Ipse  vero  in  BritanniA,  nee  in  totft  FranciA  usquam 
morari  ob  metum  Willelmi  Ducis  nequivit,  sed  profugus  expetivit  auxilium 
Alstemi  Anglorum  Regis.''    BenoH,  8834. 

"  En  Engleterre  an  rei  engleis 
Alestan,  au  proz,  au  corttis, 
Lk  se  remiBt,  \k  s'  en  foK 
Deserit^  e  nuvuballi." 
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had  been  driven.  And  at  this  particular  moment  sucli  ceap.it. 
a  refuge  might  seem  stranger  than  ever.  The  Breton 
exiles  sought  shelter  in  England  at  the  hands  of  the 
very  King  by  whom  the  last  footsteps  of  Celtic  indepen- 
dence in  Southern  Britain  were  trampled  out.  ^thelstan 
and  William  of  Bouen  might  well  seem  to  be  carrying 
out  the  same  work  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sea.  But 
a  nearer  tie  of  common  hostility  might  well^  at  that  mo-  Relations 
ment^  unite  the  Breton  and  the  Englishman.     Each  was  ^^^^  §f^ 


engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Scandinavian  intruders  in  ^!^^ ' 
his  own  land.  Between  the  Danes  in  England  and  the  than  with 
Danes  in  Normandy  communications  never  wholly  ceased^  states. 
and^  long  after  this  time^  we  shall  find  the  connexion 
between  Denmark  and  Normandy  directly  affecting  the 
course  of  English  events.  The  Normans  and  their  Duke 
seem  always  to  have  been  on  less  intimate  terms  with 
England  than  most  of  the  neighbouring  states ;  William 
stands  almost  alone  among  princes  of  equal  rank  in  not 
being  honoured  with  the  hand  of  a  sister  of  Glorious 
iEthelstan.  The  Norman  historian  even  puts  forth  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  his  Duke  to  a  dominion  over  Eng- 
land^^  which  is  among  the  most  ridiculous  ebullitions  of 
bis  lying  vanity.  Still  it  speaks  something  as  to  the 
feelings  which  existed  between  the  Danes  in  Graul  and 
the  great  destroyer  of  the  Danish  power  in  Britain. 
With  ^thelstan  then,  the  common  champion  of  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  Europe,  at  the  court  which  was  the 
conmion  shelter  of  the  oppressed,  the  common  school  of 
every  princely  virtue,  did  the  Breton  prince,  fleeing  from 
his  conqueror,  seek  the  safest  and  the  most  honourable 


*  Dudo,  97  B.  **  Frandacn  gentis  Principes  Bargundionamqne  Comites 
fiimulabantur  ei ;  Daoigens  et  Flandrenses,  Anglique  €t  Htbemenues  parSbant 
fi."  lb.  B.  "  Non  solum  monarchiam,  quam  tenebat,  regebat ;  verum  etiam 
affinia  regna  strenuo  oonsilio  moderabat.  Angli  parebarU  fjva  mandiUU, 
Fraiici  et  BDi^ndionee  ejus  diotis." 
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CBAY.  IT.  reftige.    At  a  later  date,  when  the   inA?^      ^  ^l  ^i^  > 
Barton,     fitan  on  French  affidrs  waa  specialljr    g^r^^^*    ^^     .  J 
^*       oompaniona  were  aUowed  to  return.!        H^    ^^^^\\J^^ 
93<5.  part  of  Britanny  as  a  vassal  of  the     I^o^^X^^  ^  *^ 

appears  to  have  remained  steady  iix     Ixis      ^;^   /^^iV^ 
he  is  henoeforth  constantly  mentia]3.ed      CiiXii^   ^^Ce^  anj 
Hifl  sisnig-  peers  of  the  Norman  state.'    But    He      <^oxi|»i     ^^  ^ 
thrNorth-  actual  possession  of  his  dominions  orQ^y-     l^;v-       ^ver  th 
«J^JJ'  ^^  against  the  independent  Normans   of     -fcli^      *^  ^vj. 
pirates,  even   after    Rudolf's  victory-     ^.^       v-^i^.    77, 
many  points  of  the  country,  and  tbejr    iv^^w      ^(jg^    . 
inclined  to  submit  to  the  Norman  Dixk^    ^(  ^^^  ^^^^y 
the  Breton  Court  at  Vannes.*    Alau  '^flrtQwJ^'^^^  th     ^ 
city  of  Nantes,  and  did  much  for  his  reooy^  ^^  t^^      . 
in  various  ways.    The  relations  betv^een  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^mhih 
Britanny  were  now  definitely  settled,  as  i^        ^^<ijr  ^^^ 
could   be   said  ever   to   be   settled    in    that   a  ^'^•^'^^^ 


Th 
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^  It  18  eurioos  to  compare  the  different  ways  In  which  the  retn 
Bretons  is  told  by  Flodoard  and  by  Dndo.    Flodoard  (A.  936)iB^^?'  ^^« 
magnify  even  an  Englishman  in  comparison  with  a  Norman.     Wirir^^  ^ 
not  named.    "Brittonee  h  transmarinis  regionibns  Alstani  Regis  JZT^  .^ 
reyertentes  terram  suam  repetont."    Dado  mixes  np  their  letarn  witK       ^ 
retmn  of  King  Lewis,  which  in  Flodoard  follows  it,  and  he  makes  .^^k 
Stan  something  like  a  suppliant  to  William  (95  D,  see  below,  p.  210),     -^ 
calls  ^thelstan  *' Anglorum  Bex  p€ic{/tcm"    Was  he  thinking  of  'S^^       ^ 
who  may  have  come  within  his  own  memory  1  * 

'  Dado,  98  A.     "  Ipseqae  Alanas  postea  Willehni  mandatis  ^Qdettii^Q,.^^ 
inhnsit."    Cf.  loa  B.  C.    113  D.    117  D. 

'  Flodoard  seems  to  imply  that  some  of  these  independent  Notrnukn  ' 

entered  Britanny,  aboat  the  same  time  as  this  suppression  of  the  ^re^^  ' 

revolt,  perhaps  even  in  concert  with  Duke  William  (A  931).     '*  Xnoo 
Nortmamius,  qui  morabatur  in  Ligeri,  cum  suis  Britanniam  peirvi^^^ 
victisque  et  cesis  vel  ejeotis  Brittonibns  regione  potitur."    Of  the  i^^unT 
of  the  Bretons  he  has  two  notices.     The  first  is  under  the  ye&r    q9<» 
**  Brittones  ad  sua  loca  post  diutinam  regressi  peregrinationem,  cum  X^onJ 
mannJB,  qui  terram  ipsorum  oontiguam  sibi  pervaserant,  frequentibua  dii^^^ 
cant  prceliisy  superiores  pluribus  existentes,  et  loca  pervasa  recipien^Q^  »•  1 

The  second  is  in  the  next  year,  938.    '*  Brittones  cum  Nortmannis 
gentes  victorift  potiuntur,  et  quoddam  Kortmannorum  oastellum 
feruntur."    See  Palgrave,  ii.  178 — i8a. 
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bonndaiy  between  the  suzerain  and  the  vassal  state  waa  inup.  it. 
fixed  by  the  cession  of  the  Cdtentin  to  Normandy.     ItTheCdten- 
is  probable  that  the  cession  was  accompanied  by  a  con-  oomea 
siderable  migration  of  the  inhabitants.     The  language  of  ^J^'^^^y 
our  authorities^  seems  to  imply  that  Alan  neither  fled  nor 
returned  alone^  but  that  he  was  followed  by  a  consider- 
able  portion  of  his  countrymen.    In  his  return  lie  is  not 
unlikely  to  have  been  accompanied  by  some  of  his  insular 
kinsmen^  and  we  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  look  on  this 
settlement  as  a  second  Armorican  migration.    When  such 
a  process  was  going  on^  the  Breton  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  territory  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  join  in  the 
mig^tion^  and  so  to  escape  the  hated  Norman  dominion. 
At  all  events  the  Cdtentin^  the  last  won  part  of  Normandy^ 
was  one  of  the  districts  which  became  most  thoroughly 
Norman.      It  now  stood  open  for  colonization^  and  we 
shall  presently  see  that  colonization  was  allowed^  perhaps 
invited^  not  only  from  the  settled  parts  of  Normandy^  but 
even  directly  from  the  heathen  North  itself. 

Along  with  the  peninsula  of  Coutances  the  Norman 
Dukes  obtained  a  possession  which  was  afterwards  to  form 
a  bond  of  connexion  of  a  singpiiar  kind  between  Normandy 
and  England.'     In  comparing  the  extent  of  the  West- 
Frankish   Kingdom  at  this   age   with  that    of  modem 
France  in  our  own  day/  while  mentioning  many  points 
in  which  the  French  frontier  has  advanced^  I  had  to  men- 
tion three  points  where  it  has  fallen  back.    The  France  Normandy 
of  the  tenth  century,  or  more  strictly  the  country  whose  ^  cSm- 
princes  acknowledged  at  least  a  nominal  superior  in  the  ^^  l^«nda. 
West-Frankish  King,  included  Flanders,  Barcelona,  and 
the  Channel  Islands.      Those  islands,  hitherto   Breton, 

'  See  the  paasages  from  Flodoard  qnoted  aboye. 

*  The  general  line  of  thought  in  this  paragraph  is  snggeated  by  Palgrave, 
lio6. 
'  See  above,  p.  I73- 
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oHAP.  IT.  now  became  Norman.    When  continental  Normandy  was 
lost  hy  John^  the  insular  part  of  the  Daehy  was  still 
retained^  and  it  has  ever  since  remained  a  possession  of 
the  English  Crown.     That  Crown  might  be  said  to  hold 
it  as   a   part   of  the  ancient  Duchy   which  had  never 
been  lost ;  or^  if  the  Duchy  was  held  to  be  merged  in 
Traaty  of    the  Kingdom  won  by  Henry  the  Fifths  it  might  be  held 
i4«o^       to  be  a  portion  of  that  Kingdom  retained  after  Boar- 
deaux  and  Calais  were  lost.^     As  long  as  the  English 
Eling^  retained  the  title  either  of  Duke  of  Normandy  or 
of  King  of  France^  here  was  a  portion  of  the  Duchy  or 
of  the  Kingdom  whose  actual  possession  might  be  said 
to  make  g^ood  their  claim  to  the  rest.    This  insular  Nor- 
mandy remains  to  this  day  French  in  speech  and  history^ 
but  deeply  attached^  and  with  good  reason^  to  the  Eng^- 
Peculiiur     lish  Connexion.    The  Islands  form  distinct  oonmionwealths. 
the  Islandfl  dependent  on  the  British  Crown^  but  not  incorporated  with 
Und"*^       the  United  Kingdom.     This  condition  of  a  dependency  is 
perhaps  that  which  best  suits  a  community  which  has  a 
distinct  existence  of  its  own^  but  which  could  not  possibly 
maintain  its  independence  as  a  distinct  and  sovereign  state. 
Retaining  their  ancient  constitutions^  and  enjoying  the  pro- 
tection of  the  power  of  England^  the  Norman  Islands  unite 
the  safety  of  a  great  Kingdom  with  the  local  independence 


*  It  may  however  be  doubted  whether  either  Oalus  or  Bourdeaiix  ooold 
be  called  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  France  settled  on  Hemy  the  Fifth  by 
the  Treaty  of  Troyes.  Galaia,  ceded  to  Edward  the  Third  by  the  Treaty 
of  Bretigny  (1360),  was  rather  an  outlying  part  of  England.  Aquitaine, 
held  up  to  the  time  of  that  Treaty  as  a  fief  of  France,  became,  by  virtne  of 
that  Treaty,  a  perfectly  independent  state.  It  would  seem  then  that,  in 
strictness,  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  reigned  at  Calais  strictly  as  Kings 
of  England,  at  Bourdeaux  strictly  as  Sovereign  Dukes  of  Aquitaine ;  but 
when,  by  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  Henry,  already  Duke  of  Normandy,  be- 
came King  of  France,  it  would  seem  that  the  Channel  Islands,  like  the 
rest  of  Normandy,  became  part  of  the  domain  of  the  French  Grown.  Had 
the  impossible  connexion  between  England  and  France  lasted,  it  would 
have  been  curious  to  see  what  would  have  become  of  these  various  titles. 
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of  a  small  commonwealth.  How  much  they  would  lose  by  qiiAP.  iv. 
becoming  a  French  Department  I  need  not  stop  to  point 
out.  Bnt  they  would  also  lose^  not  nearly  so  much,  but 
still  considerably,  by  becoming  an  English  County.  The 
right  of  sending  one  or  two  members  to  the  British  Par- 
liament, where,  among  so  many  greater  interests,  their 
voice  could  hardly  be  heard,  would  be  a  poor  exchange 
for  their  present  legislative  independence.  Parliament 
can  indeed,  on  any  emergency  which  may  need  its  inter- 
ference, legislate  for  the  Norman  Islands.  But  it  must 
legislate  specially  for  them,  after  special  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  Islands  cannot  find  them- 
selves unexpectedly  bound  by  some  piece  of  general  legis- 
lation, passed  without  their  knowledge  and  possibly  con- 
trary to  their  interests.  Thus  the  dependent  condition  of 
the  Islands  secures  a  greater  consideration  of  their  interests 
than  they  could  receive  if  they  formed  an  integral  portion 
of  the  Kingdom.  We  occasionally  hear  of  internal  abuses 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  which  are  held  to  need  the  inter- 
vention of  Parliament,  but  we  never  hear  of  external  griev- 
ances laid  to  the  charge  of  Parliament  itself  The  Norman  Compari- 
Islands  seem  to  be  &r  more  contented  as  dependencies  than  ^^^y. 
those  Norwegian  Islands  which,  as  having  been  organized 
as  a  Scottish  County,  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  King- 
dom. The  ancient  Jarldom  of  Orkney,  represented  in  Par- 
liament by  a  single  member,  has  its  wrongps,  or  at  least 
its  grievances ;  of  the  wrongs  or  grievances  of  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  no  one  ever  heard.  And  this  singular  and  bene- 
ficial relation  in  which  these  interesting  little  conmiunities 
stand  at  this  day  to  the  English  Crown  is  connected  by 
a  direct  chain  of  cause  and  effect  with  the  revolt  of  the 
Bretons  against  Norman  supremacy  nine  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago. 

William,  thus  become  the  conqueror  of  the  Bretons, 
ruled  for  the  present  as  a  French  Prince.    As  such,  his 
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OBAP.  m  French  speechj  French  connexions^  and  French  religion, 
caused  him  to  be  hated  and  dreaded  by  a  hurge  portion 
of  his  subjects.  A  strong  Danish  and  heathen  party  still 
survived  within  the  older  limits  of  the  Duchy,  and  the 
new  cessions  probably  contained  some  of  those  indepen- 
dent Danish  settlements  by  which  Britanny  in  general 

Beroltof   was  SO  infested*     Out  of  these  two  elements  a 


p^^^^'"^^  and  heathen  revolt  was  organized.  Its  leader  was  Biulf, 
inlfor>  seemingly  an  independent  Danish  chief  settled  in  the 
933.  Cdtentin  peninsula.    The  story,  as  we  have  it,^  reads  like 

Legendarr  a  romance.    The  rebels  rise  in  arms;  they  demand  one 
the  MTolt   concession  after  another;  the  panic-stricken  Duke  is  ready 
•*J^^»'*P"  to  yield  everything;  he  even  proposes  to  resign  his  Duchy 
and  to  flee  to  his  French  uncle  at  SenUs.     Bat  he  is 
recalled  to  a  better  mind  by  his  veteran  counsellor,  the 
Danish-born  Bernard.     He  then  wins  an  almost  miracu- 
lous victory  over  the  rebels,  and,  for  the  time  at  least, 
crushes  all  signs  of  revolt.    These  details  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  historical;  but  one  or  two  points  in  the  stoiy 
are  instructive.      The  rebels  are  made  to  demand  the 
cession  of  all  the  country  west  of  the  river  Risle.    This 
boundary  nearly  answers  to  the  original  grant  to  Bolf, 
excluding   the   later   acquisitions   of  Bayeux   and  Cou- 
Geogr»-     tances.    The  demand,  like  everything  else  in  the  his- 
noterof    ^^9  shows  how  thoroughly  the  Norman  parties  were 
^^^      geographical  parties.    The  Christian  and  French-speak- 
ing  Duke  might   keep  Christian   and   French-speaking 
Bouen  and  Evreux;   but  the  heathen  and  Danish  land 
to  the  west  must  be  independent  of  a  prince  who  had 
cast  away  the  creed  and  speech  of  his  forefathers.    On 
Chriflti-      the  other  hand,  we  see  that  there  were  men  of  Danish 
F^ch^     birth,  old  companions  of  Rolf,  men  who  retained  a  strong 
"^*^«"     national  feeling,  who  still  distinctly  threw  in  their  lot 
by  a  party  with  the  French  party.     They  wished  Normandy  to  re- 

'  Dudo,  94  et  seqq. 
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main  an  nnited  and  independent  state;  they  had  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  merge  Normandy  in  France  in  any 
political  sense;  but  they  wished  the  Norman  Dachy  to 
be  a  member  of  the  general  French  commonwealth, 
French  in  religion,  languagOj  and  civilization.  Such 
men  were  Botho,  the  old  tutor  of  William  and  after- 
wards tutor  to  William's  son,  Oslac,  bearing  a  name 
famous  in  our  own  Northumbrian  history,  and  Bernard 
the  Dane,  who  plays  an  important  part  in  affairs  for 
many  years  to  come.  Through,  the  overthrow  of  the 
rebellion,  this  party  was  now  dominant,  and  William 
reigned  as  a  Christian  prince,  as  a  French  prince,  aiming 
at  an  influence  in  French  affidrs  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  his  dominion  on  French  soil.  Through  his  whole 
life  he  was  subject  to  strong  religious  impulses,  and,  ac- 
cording  to  a  legend  which  probably  contains  some  ground- 
work of  truth,  he  was  with  difficulty  hindered  from 
becoming  a  monk  in  his  own  foundation  of  Jumiiges.^ 
Yet  he  was  by  no  means  lavish  in  grants  to  the  Church, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  foundations,  which  had  suffered  so 
cruelly  during  the  Scandinavian  incursions,  still  remained 
weak  and  impoverished,  and,  in  many  cases,  altogether 
desolate.  His  general  government  is  described  as  just 
and  vigorous,  and  he  seems  to  have  deservedly  won  the 
general  love  of  his  subjects.  And  it  is  certain  that, 
though  he  laboured  to  bring  his  dominions  within  the 
pale  of  Christian  and  French  civilization,  he  did  not 
wholly  cast  away  the  national  speech  and  national  feel- 
ings of  his  fathers.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  policy 
towards   the  Danish   element   in   the  Duchy  varied   at 


^  From  thia  soheme  he  was  diasnaded  by  the  good  Bense  of  the  Abbot 
HMrtin.  Those  who  care  to  read  the  Abbot's  sermon  on  the  practical 
and  the  contemplatiye  life  will  find  it  in  Latin  (diveraified  with  a  little 
Greek)  in  Dndo^  p.  loi  et  seqq.,  and  in  Old-French  in  Benolt^  y.  11057 
•tseqq. 
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different  periods  of  his  reign.  He  may  have  found  that 
the  transformation  of  a  nation  most  needs  be  a  work  of 
time,  that  too  much  haste  might  hinder  the  object  which 
he  had  at  heart,  that  a  certain  measure  of  toleration,  in 
language,  in  manners,  and  even  in  religion,  might  be 
needful  in  order  to  bring  about  a  final  change  in  any 
of  those  points.  In  his  later  days  he  m&y  even  have 
gone  further  than  this.  After  aU  his  efforts  to  identify 
himself  with  the  French,  and  to  act  as  a  French  prince 
among  other  French  princes,  he  still  found  himself  scorned 
and  hated,  still  looked  on  as  Duke  only  of  the  Pirates. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  he  may  to  some 
extent  have  thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Danish 
party.  According  to  a  story  which  cannot  be  received 
as  it  stands,  but  which  probably  contains  some  germs  of 
truth,  he  admitted  a  fresh  Danish  colony,  direct  from 
Denmark,  into  the  newly -acquired  peninsula  of  Con- 
tances.^  It  is  certain  that  he  entrusted  his  son  Richard 
to  the  care,  not  of  any  French  clerk  or  Bishop,  but  to 
his  own  old  tutor,  the  Danish-bom  Botho.  The  boy 
was  purposely  taken  to  Bayeux,  the  Teutonic  city  which 
Botho  himself,  in  his  pirate  days,  had  helped  to  ravage. 
He  was  sent  thither  expressly  to  become  familiar  with 
the  ancestral  tongue,  which  was  already  forgotten  at 
Bouen,^  but  which  was  still  spoken  by  the  mixed  Saxon 


^  William  of  Jumi^ges  (iii.  9)  makes  Harold  Blue-tooth,  driven  from  liis 
Kingdom  by  his  son  Swend,  take  refuge  with  Willism  Longsword,  who 
allows  him  to  settle  in  the  Gdtentin  till  he  can  recoyer  his  Kingdom. 
Now  Harold's  expulsion  by  Swend  happened  long  afterwards,  and  Swend 
oould  hardly  have  been  bom  when  William  died.  The  story  no  doubt 
arises  from  some  confusion  with  Harold's  dealings  with  Normandy  in  the 
next  reign,  but  it  may  very  well  preserve  a  memory  of  some  real  Danish 
colonization  of  the  peninsula  with  or  without  William's  permission. 

'  Dudo,  ii.  Ill  D.  "Quoniam  quidem  Botomagensis  civitas  BcmanA 
potius  quam  Dacisoft  utitur  eloquentift,  et  BaiocaoensiB  frnitur  frequentius 
Daciscft  linguft  quam  BomanA;  volo  igitur  ut  ad  Baiocacensia  deferatur 
quantocius  moenia,  et  ibi  volo  ut  sit,  Botho,  sub  tuft  custodia^  et  enutriatur 
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and  Baniflh  population  of  the  Beadn.  The  boy  was  to 
be  bronght  up  in  a  Danish  city^  but  by  a  native  Dane 
who  had  accepted  Christianity  and  French  manners.  We 
may  be  sure  that  no  religious  apostasy  was  dreamed  of, 
but  William  now  saw  that  the  sovereign  of  Normandy 
must  be  neither  pure  Dane  nor  pure  Frenchman^  but,  as 
fiur  as  might  be,  Dane  and  Frenchman  at  once. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  sketch,  the  internal 
developement  of  the  Norman  Duchy,  the  distinction  be- 
tween its  Danish  and  its  French  elements,  its  relations 
to  its  Celtic  neighbours  and  vassals,  are  points  of  more 
importance  than  the  part  played  by  its  second  Duke  in 
general  French  politics.  Yet  the  history  of  Normandy 
would  be  hardly  intelligible  without  some  understanding 
of  the  general  position  of  the  Duchy  as  one  of  the  great 
fiefs  of  the  French  Crown.  The  reign  of  William  Long- 
sword  forms  the  most  conned  portion  even  of  the  con- 
fused French  history  of  the  tenth  century.  It  is  a 
period  absolutely  without  principles,  almost  without  de- 
finite parties;  even  the  strife  between  Ladn  and  Parisj 
between  the  Karling  and  the  Capet,  between  the  Frank 
and  the  Frenchman,  is  in  a  manner  lulled  as  long  as 

et  eduoeiur  oum  magnA  diligentiA,  feireiiB  loquadtate  Dwnaok,  tamque 
disoenB  tenad  memorU,  nt  queat  Bermociiiari  proftisiiu  olim  contra  Daci- 
genas."  "  Contra  Bormocinari,'*  in  Dodo's  language,  is  limply  to  oonyorae 
with. 

Benolty  11520. 

''Quo  as  DaneiB  aache  parlor. 
Ci  no  BOYont  riona  fora  romani : 
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Baneis,  kar  nnl  Ti  parole. 
81  veil  qu'il  selt  a  tele  escole 
On  Ten  le  saohe  endoctriner 


Biais  k  Bain  es  en  a  tanz 

Qui  DO  sevent  si  Daneis  non : 

E  pur  oeo,  aire  quens  Boton, 

Voil  que  yos  Taaez  ensemble  od  yos." 


Roman  de  Bou,  959,  say  only 

"Bichart  sout  en  Daneii,  en  Noimant  paries." 
Bee  aboYe,  p.  205. 
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omAF.Tf.^  Badolf  of  Borgimdy  tHa  the  Western  throne.     Every 
Ereneh  prince  sought  little  beyond  his  own  gain  and  ag- 
grandizement, and  changed  sides  as  often  as  it  suited  his 
interest  so  to  do.    And  William  himself  added  as  much 
to  the  confusion  as  anj  man,  by  changing  sides  perhaps 
Compftri-    oftener  than  anjbodj  else.     And  hardly  any  practical 
tween  Wil- difference  was  made  by  the  fact  that  William  seems  to 
tiTFJ^ch^ve  been  several  degrees  less  selfish  and  unprincipled 
Princes,      than  his  neighbours.     He  was  evidently  a  creature   of 
impulse,  and  his  impulses,  if  they  often  led  him  astray, 
often  led  him  to  righteous  and  generous  actions.    Though 
we   cannot   set   him  down,  with    his   panegyrist,  as    a 
saint  and   a  martyr,  we  can  at   least  see  in    him  far 
nobler  qualities  than  any  that  can  be  seen  in  the  con- 
temporary princes  of  Yermandois,  of  Fhmders,  or  even  of 
Ducal  France.      Still  the  practical  difference  was  slight. 
William  was  doubtless  morally  a  better  man  than  his 
neighbours,  but  politically  he  was  as  untrustworthy  as 
the  worst  of  them.     His  plighted  faith  went  for  as  little 
as  the  plighted  faith  of  a  deliberate  perjurer.     Impulse 
led  him   to  one  course  one  day,  and  impulse  led  him 
to  an  opposite  course  the  next  day.     He  probably  never 
was  intentionally  treacherous,  but  he   did  as  many  of 
what  were  in  effect  treacherous  actions   as   the   basest 
traitor  among  them  all. 
Condition       Northern  Gaul  was  at  this  time  divided  in  very  unequal 
-'^'-     proportions  between  the  King  and  several  v«»al  princes 
more  powerful  than  himself.     Of  Southern  Oml  it  is 
Practical    hardly  needful  to  speak ;  of  Aquitaine  we  hear  just  enough 
^ImTS     ^  show  that  the  lands  north  and  south  of  the  Loire  were 
Aqnitoine.  aware  of  each  other's  existence,  and  that  a  nominal  con- 
nexion was  held  to  exist  between  them.    The  Aquitanian 
Princes  now  and  then  stooped  to  pay  a  nominal  homage 
to  the  King  of  the  West-Franks;  otherwise  the  South 
moved  in  a  world  of  its  own,  very  slightly  affected  by 
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the  revoIntionB  of  Ladn^  Bonen,  or  Paris.     It  mcist  always  chap.  iv. 
be  remembered  that  the  rojal  dty  was  Ladn^  a  city  dose 
upon  the  Lotharingian  frontier^  in  a  district  where  the 
Teutonic  speech  probably  still  lingered.^    The  royal  do- The  Kmg*8 
main  included  only  Ladn,  Compiegne,  and  a  small  ter- 
ritory about  those  towns.     By  the  election  of  Rudolf^ 
French  Burgundy  was  of  course  brought  into  a  temporary 
connexion  with  the  Crown,  but  that  connexion  lasted  no 
longer  than  the  reign  of  that  single  prince.    To  the  east  Loiharin- 
and  north-east  of  the  royal  dominions  lay  Lotharingia,  pianation 
the  border  land,  ever  fluctuating  in  its  allegiance  between  ^^^^' 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Kingdoms.     But  the  otherwise  volutioiiB. 
perplexing  revolutions  of  that  country  may  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  its  inhabitauts  preferred  the  rule  of  a 
KarHng   to   that  of  any  one    else,  but   that,  when   a 
Earling  was  not  to  be  had,  they  preferred  the  rule  of 
a  German  to  that  of  a  mere  Frenchman.     Beyond  Lo-  Germany, 
tharingia  lay  the  Eastern  Francia,  the  Teutonic  Eling- 
dom,  now  rapidly  rising  into  greatness  under  the  vigorous  The  Sazon 
Kings  of  the   Saxon   House.     Deeming  themselves  the 
true    successors    of   Charles,  speaking   his   tongue,  and 
crowned  in  his  royal  city,  they  already  aspired  to  re« 
unite  the  scattered  fragments  of  his  Empire.    Within  the 
Western  Kingdom  we  find  three  chief  princes,  Amulf  of  Amulf  of 
Flanders,  Herbert  of  Yermandois,  and  Hugh  of  Paris. 
The  Flanders  of  those  days,  it  should  be  remembered, 
extended  £eur  to  the  south  of  any  border  which  Flanders 
has  had  for  some  centuries  past.    Calais,  Boulogne,  and 
Arras  were  all  Flemish,  and,  in  those  days,  Flemish  still 
meant  Low-Dutch.    Ponthieu  was  a  frontier  district,  with 
a  Count  of  its  own,  whose  homage  was  disputed  between 
Flanders  and  Normandy.     Of  the  present  sovereign  of 
Flanders  it  is  enough  to  say  that  his  actions  show  him 

*  Richer  (i.  47)  distinctly  calls   the  subjects  of  Charles  the  Simple 
"  Germani" 
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oHij'.  nr.  to  have  been  capable  of  any  crime.     To  the  sonth  of 
V^."^  ^^"  ^^  Vermandois,  governed  by  the  feithlees,  nn- 
dobT^'    principled  Herbert,  himself  of  Carolingian  descent,  bat       | 
the  greatest  of  all  offenders  against  Carolingian  royalty; 
the  gaoler,  and  probably  the  murderer,  of  Charles  the 
Simple,     His  object  was  simply  to  extend  by  any  means 
his  comparatively  narrow  territories.     More  powerful  than 
any  other  French    prince,  &i  more  powerful  than,  his 
nominal  King,  was  the  Duke  of  the  French,  Hugh  the 
The  Duchy  Great  of  Paris.     His  dominions  took  in  the  greater  part 
of  central  Omi  north  of  the  Loire,  but  they  nowhere 
Frenoh       reached  the  sea.     French  Burgundy  need  hardly  be  men- 
"'^^      tioned ;  on  the  death  of  Rudolf,  Duke  and  King,  the 
Duchy  was  split  into  several  parts,  a  large  share  falling  to 
the  lot  of  Hugh  himself.    Along  with  these  temporal  prin- 
^^)j.        cipalities  we  might  almost  reckon  the  metropolitan  See 
^^Rh^"°^  of  Bheims,  which  constantly  formed  an  apple  of  discord 
among  their  rulers.    The  contending  princes  were  always 
striving,  sometimes  to  thrust  their   nominees  into   the 
Archbishoprick,  sometimes  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  estates  of  the  See.    A  large  share  of  the  history  of 
the  times  is  taken  up  with  disputes  about  the  succession 
to  the  Archbishoprick,  taking  sometimes  the  form  of  eccle- 
siastical synods,  and  sometimes  that  of  temporal  cam- 
paigns and  sieges.    In  the  end  the  temporal  importance 
of  the  See  was  greatly  diminished,  through  the  loss  of 
several  of  its   most  valuable  possessions,   including  the 
Hugh  the    famous  lordship  of  Coucy.     Among  all  these  princes  Hugh 
of  Paris  stands  out  conspicuous,  alike  from  the  extent  of 
his  dominions  and  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  personal 
position.     The  nephew  of  King  Odo,  the  son  of  King 
Robert,  the  father  of  King  Hugh,  the  brother-in-law  of 
King  Rudolf,  King  iEthelstan,  and  King  Otto  himself, 
the  Duke  of  the  French  never  would  be  himself  a  King. 
He  had  no  scruple  against  making  war  on  the  King,  against 
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Jobbing  him  of  his  dominions^  against  assuming  a  complete  ohap.  iv. 
control  over  his  actions,  against  keeping  him  in  personal 
bondage.  He  had  no  scruple  even  against  transferring  his 
allegiance  from  one  King  to  another,  against  becoming  a 
▼assal  of  the  Eastern  instead  of  the  Western  Crown.  But 
if  he  went  thus  far,  he  would  go  no  Author;  he  would 
always  have  a  King,  if  only  to  show  how  much  greater 
he  was  than  any  King ;  but  a  King  he  himself  never  would 
be.  Three  times  at  least  he  might  easily  have  ascended 
the  throne;  but  he  always  declined  the  glittering  bauble 
that  ky  within  his  grasp.  In  aU  this  there  seems  some- 
thing like  a  guiding  principle;  and  even  in  other  respects, 
faithless  and  ambitious  as  Hugh  was,  he  was  distinctly 
better  than  some  of  his  fellows.  It  is  some  slight  comfort 
to  find  that  a  man  who  was  honoured  with  the  hand  of 
a  sister  of  ^thelstan  was  at  least  not  stained  with  any 
such  frightful  crimes  as  those  which  have  handed  down 
the  names  of  Amulf  and  Herbert  to  everlasting  infamy.^ 


When  William  succeeded  his  father,  Normandy  was  at  wilUanrs 
war  with  France;  that  is,  it  was  at  war  with  Herbert  of  ^q^ 
Yermandois  and  Hugh  of  Paris,  and  with  Eudolf  of  Bur-  (9^7); 
gundy,  their  King  of  the  French.     But  Rolf,  and  after  his  fideUty 
him  William,  acknowledged  no  King  but  the  imprisoned        ^^^' 
Charles.     From  him  Rolf  had  received  his  lands;  to  him 
Rolf  had  done  homage;  to  him  William  repeated  that 
homage  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  he  never  did 
homage  to  Rudolf  till  the  death  of  Charles  left  the  Bur- 
gondian  Duke  without  a  competitor  for  the  kingly  title. 
Peace  was  made,  and  peace  was  again  confirmed,  without  996-918. 
any  acknowledgement  of  the  usurper's  claims.     It  was  not  After 
till  three  years  later,  when  Charles  was  dead,  and  when  death  Wil- 
Rudolf,  by  his  victory  at  Limoges,  had  shown  himself  ^**™^°** 


'  I  of  oonne  assume  that  Hugh  had  no  share  in  the  murder  of  William, 
a  point  which  T  shall  discuss  elsewhere. 
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OHAP.  IT.  worthy  to  reign,  that  Willuun^  Beemingly  of  his  own  act 
Bod^^  and  deed^  and  without  anj  special  circumstances  calling 
923-  for  such  a  course,  did  homage  to  Rudolf,'  and  received 

Bndolfs     from  him  a  grant  of  the  maritime  Britannj.    This  grant 
iwitaany.    probably  included   both  a   general  confirmation  of  the 
superiority  of  Normandy  over  Britanny  and  a  special 
confirmation  of  the  transfer  of  Avranches  and  Contances 
to  the  immediate  dominion  of  the  Norman  Duke,    Mean- 
while Hugh  aud  Herbert  were  running  their  usual  course; 
it  is  hardly  the  duty  of  an  English,  or  even  of  a  Norman, 
historian  to  reckon  up  the  number  of  times  that  they 
transferred  their  allegiance  from  Charles  to  Rudolf  and 
Herbert     from  Rudolf  to  Charles.    It  is  of  more  importance  to  mark 
Q^  ^     that  Herbert,  at  a  moment  when  Rudolf  and  Hugh  were 
Henry  the  jj^^j^  ^^  ^^r  with  him,  did  not  scruple  to  transfer  his 

Fowler.  '  ^ 

93  r-  allegiance  to  Henry  the  Eastern  King.'    At  last  Rudolf 

Rudolf       ^ed,  and  now  a  most  important  change  took  place.     It 
936.  might  not  be  very  clear  what  was  the  use  of  a  King, 

if  his  vassals,  several  of  them  more  powerful  than  himself, 
might  rebel  against  him  and  make  war  on  him  at  plea- 
sure.   Still,  though  all  the  princes  were  agreed  in  allowing 
to  the  King  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  territory  and 
power,  none  of  the  princes  were  prepared  to  do  without 
Diet  of       a  King  altogether.    A  Diet  of  election  was  held,  of  which 
the  new      8ome  most  remarkable  details  are  preserved.'    They  do  not 
^^^8'        indeed  come  from  our  best  authority,  as  Modoard  passes 
over  the  matter,  as  usual,  very  briefly.*    But  the  more 
elaborate  narrative  of  Richer  in  no  way  contradicts  the  brief 

^  Flod.  A.  933.  "  VrillelmuB,  Princepe  Nortnuumomm,  oidem  Begi 
[Rodulfo]  M  oomnuttit;  cui  etiam  Bex  dat  terrain  Britfconum  in  orft 
maritimA  sitam.** 

'  lb.  in  A.  "Heribertiu  Cotnefl  ad  Heinricom  profiotscitar,  eiqne  seae 
oommittit.*'  Hie  matter  waa  seriouB  enough  for  Rudolf  and  Hugb  to 
make  special  peace  with  Henry,  and  to  give  hoetages. 

*  Richer,  it  1-4. 

•  Flod.  A.  936. 
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account  in  Flodoard,  and  it  contains  nothing  inconsistent  obap.  nr. 
with  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  case.    Bicher's  story  is  at  any  Compari- 

son  of  too 

rate  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  the  Norman  laureate.  narratiTaB 
Dudo  sees  in  the  whole  story  nothing  but  an  opportunity  ^^^     ^' 
for  exalting  the  importance  of  his  own  Duke,  who,  in  the  l^icher, 

,  7  .  ,,  <">d  Dado. 

other  versionsj  is  not  personally  spoken  of  at  all.    A  tale 
in  which  ^thelstan  appears  as  a  suppliant  to  William  of 
Bouen  may  at  once  be  cast  aside  as  mythical.^    The  prime 
mover  in  the  whole  matter  was  Hugh  the  Great;  thus 
much  at  least  we  know  from  Flodoard.'    In  the  expanded  Centnl 
narratiye  of  Richer^  we  read  that   central   and  southern  ^  Gaul 
Gaul^   Hugh's  own  Duchy  and  the   lands  beyond  the  fe^®^  ^^ 
Loire,  sought  to  confer  the  Crown  on  Hugh  himself.    The  Eastern 
Eastern  part  of  the  Kingdom,  where  there  still  lingered  yoxou 
some  vestiges  of  Teutonic  blood  and  speech,  some  feelings  -^^^* 
of  reverence  for  the  blood  of  the  great  Emperor,  favoured 
the  election  of  Lewis  the  son  of  Charles,^  who  was  now 
living  imder  the  protection  of  his  English  uncle.     Hugh,  Hugh  de- 
according  to  his  invariable  policy,  declined  the  Crown  for  cpown  and 
himself.    He  enjoyed  the  reality  of  royalty  already,  and  he  proc^r®" 

boe  eieO" 

shrank  with  a  superstitious  dread  from  a  title  which  had  tion  of 
brought  little  advantage  to  his  uncle  and  his  brother-in-law 
and  still  less  to  his  own  father.^    It  was  on  the  motion  of 
the  Duke  of  the  French  that  the  assembly  agreed  to  elect 

*  Dado,  97  D.  "  Audiens  aatem  Alatemus  Bex  Anglonun  paoificoi,  qaod 
pnBoellebat  WillelmuB  virtute  et  poteutiA  Franciflcs  nationu  omnibiw, 
mint  ad  eum  legatoB  bqo*  com  donia  pnBmazimii  et  muneribus,  deprecans 
at  Ludoyicum  nepotem  8uam,  Karoli  capti  Begis  morte  jam  in  oaptione 
prtBoccapati  filiam,  reyooaret  ad  Erandss  regnam,**  &c.  fto. 

*  Flod.  A.  936.  *'  Hogo  Comee  trans  mare  mittit  pro  accernendo  ad 
apicem  regni  fuacipiendam  Ladowico  Karoli  filio*  qaem  Bex  Alstanas 
ayancaloB  ipeiua,  aocepto  prios  jorejarando  a  Fianooram  legatis,  in  Fran- 
ciam  cam  qoibaadam  epiaoopis  et  aliia  fidelibaa  saia  dirigit." 

'  Bieher,  ii.  i.  '*  Galli  namqae  Celtse  com  Aqoitania,  Hogonem  Botberti 
Begia  filiom,  Belgao  vero  Ludoyicom  Karoli  aeqaebantar." 

*  lb.  ii.  I.  "  Com  Hugo  patrem  ob  inaolentiam  periiaae  reminiaoebatary 
et  ob  hoc  regnaxe  fonnidaret."  Cf.  o.  73,  where  King  Lewia  aaya  the 
same. 
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OBAP.  rr.  Lewis  King  of  the  French/  and  to  send  an  embassy  to 

EmbMij    JBthelstan  to  ask  for  the  restoration  of  his  nephew  to  the 

Stan.  throne  of  his  fathers.     The  embassy  passed  over  into  Eng- 

93^*  land^  and  found  the  King  at  York.^      It  was  the  year 

before  Bninanburh^  when  the  presence  of  iBthelstan  was 

doubtless  specially  called  for  in  his  northern  dominions. 

They  spoke  in  the  name  of  Duke  Hugh  and  of  all  the 

chief  men  of  the  Gauls^  and  prayed  for  Lewis  to  be  their 

King,    ^thelstan^  somewhat  doubtful  of  their  good  faith^^ 

demanded  oaths  and  proposed  a  further  conference.     The 

K«gooia-     King  of  the  English  hastened  to  the  coast  of  Kent^  and  the 

taoiiB  

between  Duke  of  the  French  to  the  coast  of  Flanders^  not  far  from 
f  i?HS  Boulogne.  Fire  eignaU  were  exchanged  on  each  side,  the 
materials  being  found  in  the  wooden  houses  which  lined 
the  shores.^  Let  us  hope  that,  whatever  Hugh  or  Amulf 
may  have  done,  ^thelstan  at  least  made  good  the  loss  to 
his  subjects.  Several  English  Bishops  and  Thegns  passed 
over,   having  at  their  head  Oda,  Bishop   of  Bamsbury, 


^  The  oombination  of  the'electiTe  and  hereditaiy  prindplea,  as  found 
in  all  the  old  Teutonic  Kingdoma,  ib  well  set  forth  by  Rudolf  Glaber,  i.  3. 
"  TotiuB  regni  primates  degerwU  Ludovicum,  filium  videlioet  prtBdicti 
Regis  Caroli,  ungaentes  eum  super  se  Regem  haredUario  jure  regnaturam." 
We  shall  find  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  words  in  an  important  passage 
of  our  Chronicles  (A.  1042),  on  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  a 
future  Chapter. 

*  Richer,  ii.  2.  "  Adelstanus  Rez  in'urbem  qu»  didtur  Eurvich,  regno- 
rum  negotia  cum  nepote  Ludovico  apud  suoe  disponebat."  Mark  the 
accuracy  of  the  plural  form  regnomm  (we  shall  come  to  it  again)  as  applied 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Britain. 

'  Ib.  ii.  3.  "Acs!  harharU  non  satis  credens.'*  The  Permans  in  .Xa^ 
chylus  call  ihemselTes  fidpfiapoi,  and  Plautus  says,  ''Menander  scripsit, 
Marcus  vortit  barbari,**  but  why  should  Richer  call  his  own  people  haHiari 
as  contrasted  with  the  English  I  Is  it  put  dramatically  in  the  mouth  of 
iEthelstan,  and  does  harbari  literally  translate  Weala$  ? 

*  Ib.  it  3.  "  Secus  ipsas  litoreas  arenas  collect!,  tuguriorum  inoendio 
prssentiam  suam  iis  qui  in  altero  litore  erant  ostendebant  ....  Oujus 
[Adelstani]  jussn  !domu8  aliquot  succensfld,  sese  advenisse  trans  positis  de- 
monstrabat."  The  passion  for  setting  fire  to  everything  sometimes  seems 
to  be  specially  Norman  ;  here  it  is  also  EDglish  and  French. 
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afterwards  the  famous  Primate.^  Before  iBthelstan  would 
trust  his  nephew  across  the  sea,  he  demanded  satisfactoiy 
oaths  from  the  assembled  French  princes;  otherwise  he 
would  give  Lewis  one  of  his  own  kingdoms,  where  he 
might  reign  safety  and  prosperously.^  This  was  no  empty 
boast;  the  Emperor  of  Britain  had  kingdoms  to  bestow, 
lower  indeed  in  rank,  but  more  secure  and  more  powerful, 
than  the  nominal  royalty  of  La6n.  The  French  princes 
swore  as  required ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  Duke  of  the 
French  should  be  the  chief  adviser,  or  rather  the  protector 
and  guardian,  of  the  new  King.^  Lewis  crossed  the  sea, 
landed  in  the  realm  which  was  now  his,  sprang  on  his 
horse,^  and  rode  on  amid  the  cheers  of  his  new  subjects. 
He  went  to  his  royal  city  of  Ladn,  where  he  was  conse- 
crated King  by  Artald,  Archbishop  of  Bheims;  he  then 
went  with  his  guardian  on  an  expedition  into  Burgundy, 
more  to  his  guardian's  profit  than  to  his  own.^  He  then 
visited  his  powerful  vassal  at  Paris ;  but  in  the  next  year, 
safe  on  the  rock  of  Ladn,  he  threw  off  the  yoke ;  he 
declared  his  independence  of  Duke  Hugh,  and  sent  for  his 
mother  Eadgifu,  seemingly  to  take  Hugh's  place  as  his 
chief  counsellor.® 

^  Bioher  mentions  Oda  only,  Flodosrd  (see  above,  p.  223)  mentions 
sevezal  Bishops  and  Thegns  (fideles). 

'  Richer,  ii.  4.  "  Quod  si  nolint,  sese  ei  daturmn  suonun  aliqnod  reg- 
normn,  quo  contentns  et  sms  gaudeat  et  alienis  non  sollicitetur/' 

'  lb.  "Dnx  com  reliqnis  Galliarum  magnatibns  id  seee  fikctnmm  assent, 
si  Bex  creatus  a  suis  consiliis  non  absistat."  The  relation  thus  mildly 
described  is  in  cap.  6  called  '  procuratio.*     So  Flodoard,  A.  937. 

*  Bicher  is  an  excellent  authority  for  all  matters  personally  oon- 
oeming  Lewis.  He  got  his  information  from  his  father  Budd^  a 
brave  and  trusty  servant  of  i^e  King.  The  description  here  (ii.  4)  is 
highly  graphia  '  Bicher,  ii.  5.    Flod.  in  anno. 

'  Flod.  A.  937.  "  Ludowicus  Bex  ab  Hugonis  principis  se  procuratione 
separans,  matrem  suam  Lauduni  recipit."  Bicher,  ii.  6.  "  Bex  felicium  re- 
rum  suooessu  elatus,  prseter  ducis  procurationem  res  suas  ordinari  posse  cogi- 
tabat.  Uode  et  rei  militaris  administrationem  absque  eo  jam  disponebat. 
Laudunum  itaque  tendit,  ibique  matrem  suam  Ethgivam  Beginam  ad  urbis 
custodiam  deputat.     Ac  exinde  qusBoumque  pneter  Duoem  adoriebatur." 
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reign. 


ContrMt 
between 
the  late 
KarUngs 
and  the 
late  Mer- 
wings. 


oHAP.  IV.  The  reign,  of  Lewis — Lewis  From-beyond-sea — ^is  of 
^f^S***'  itself  enoagh  to  confute  the  common  error  of  believing  that 
Lewis ;  hk  the  line  of  Charles  the  Great  ended  in  a  race  of  imbecile 

> 

a^M^ve  fainSawUi  like  those  whom  Pippin  had  set  aside.^  Lewis 
may  be  called  ambitions,  turbulent,  and  perfidious,  but  no 
man  was  ever  less  of  a  fainSant.  His  life  was  in  truth 
one  of  preternatural  activity.  Early  adversity,  combined 
with  his  education  at  the  hands  of  Glorious  ^thelstan, 
had  brought  out  some  very  vigorous  qualities  in  his  young 
nephew.  If  Lewis  was  ambitious,  turbulent,  and  perfidious, 
he  was  but  paying  off  Hugh  of  Paris  and  William  of  Rouen 
in  their  own  coin.  In  truth  no  two  positions  can  well  be 
more  opposed  to  one  another  than  the  position  of  the  later 
Karlings  and  that  of  the  later  Merwings.  The  Duke  of 
the  French  might  now  and  then  put  on  something  of  the 
guise  of  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  but  Pippin  and  Hugh  had 
very  different  masters  to  deal  with.  The  nominal  ruler 
of  a  vast  realm,  led  about  as  an  occasional  pageant,  and 
leaving  the  government  of  his  dominions  to  an  all-powerful 
minister,  is  the  exact  opposite  to  a  King  whose  domains 
have  shrunk  up  to  the  .territory  of  a  single  city,  and  who 
has  to  spend  his  life  in  hard  blows  to  preserve  that  last 
remnant  of  his  heritage  &om  the  ambition  of  vassals  whose 
territories  are  more  extensive  than  his  own.  Lewis  had 
to  contend  in  turn  against  Normandy,  Yermandois,  and 
Ducal  France,  and  now  and  then  he  was  able  to  give  each 
of  them  nearly  as  good  as  they  brought.  And,  small  as 
was  the  extent  of  the  King's  actual  domains,  there  was  still 
an  abiding  reverence  for  the  royal  name,  which  breathes 
in  every  page  of  the  chroniclers,  and  which  was  not  with- 
out influence  even  on  the  minds  of  contemporaries  who 
fought  against  him.  Still  Lewis  constantly  had  to  fight 
for  the  small  remnant  of  dominion  which  was  lefb  to  him. 
The  restless  Herbert  had  to  be  driven  from  a  fortress  built 

*  See  above,  pp.  165-4. 
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on  the  very  slope  of  the  King^s  own  rock  of  Ladn.^     The  ohap.  iv. 
next  year  we  find  William  and  Hugh  both  in  arms  against 
the  King  in  a  quarrel  arising  out  of  the  border  disputes 
of  Normandy  and  Flanders.^      William  was  at  war  with      939. 
Amulf^  the  quarrel  between  these  two  great  potentates 
beings  if  not  caused  in  the  first  instance^  at  any  rate  aggra- 
vated by  their  difPerences  as  to  the  afiairs  of  a  smaller  Affain  of 
neighbour.     This  was   Herlwin,  Count  of  Montreuil  or  ^^^  "^ 
Ponthieu^  whose  dominions  lay  between  Normandy  and 
Flanders.     Properly  he  seems  to  have  been  a  vassal  of  the 
Duke  of  the  French^  ^  but  when  his  dominions  were  seized 
by  Amulf,  he  got  no  help  from  Hugh,  while  he  got  very 
efiective  help  from  William.      By  the  aid  of  a  Norman  Montreuil 
force,  headed,  according,  to  one  account,  by  the  Norman  ^^^^jf^^ 
Duke  himself,  Montreuil  was  recovered,  and  Herlwin  re-  fooovered 

'  'by  Herl- 

instated.^     But  greater  powers  than  any  of  these   were  win. 
soon  to  come  on  the  stage.     One  of  them  indeed  figures 
in  a  rather  unlooked-for  way  in  the   story  of  Herlwin. 
When  Montreuil  was  taken  by  Amulf,  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  the  dispossessed  Coimt  were  sent  over,  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world,  to  King  ^thelstan  in  England.    That  Herlwin'e 
they  should  have  taken  refuge  at  his  court  would  have  been  ^^Jl^ 
only  the  natural  course  of  things,  but  it  sounds  strange  *Sil*? 

«  1  ,  1       xr*  -^itnelatan. 

at  first  that  the  prisoners  should  be  sent  to  the  King  of 
the  English,  if  not  actually  as  captives  in  bonds,  yet  at 
least  as  persons  over  whom  some  degree  of  watch  was  to 
be  kept.*    The  explanation  is  most  likely  to  be  found  in 

^  On  this  nege,  which  ia  of  some  interest  in  a  military  point  of  view,  see 
Flodoard,  A.  938.  Richer,  ii.  9,  10. 

*  FlocL  A.  939.  •  Dudo,  103  A. 

*  Flod.  A.  939.  Bicher,  ii,  11-15.  These  writers  know  nothing  of  Wil- 
liam's  personal  share  in  the  campaign,  which  is  asserted  hy  Dudo,  103  B. 
Will.  Gem.  iii.  10.  According  to  Benolt,  (i  1873  et  seqq.,)  the  men  of  the 
G6tentin  specially  distinguished  themselves. 

*  Flod.  A.  939.  "Uxorem  ipsius  Herluini  trans  mare  cum  filiis  ad  Als- 
tanum  Regem  mittit.'*  Richer,  ii.  la.  "Erluini  uzorem  cum  natis 
^£delstano  R^  Anglomm  servandos  trans  mare  deportat." 
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OHAP.  IV.  the  close  alliance  between  ^thelstan  and  Lewis.   Just  now 
Amulf  was  the  friend^  and  William  the  enemy,  of  Lewis, 
WiUiam     and  William  was  actually  excommunicated  by  the  Bishops 
munioated.  ^^  ^^^  King^s  interest  for  his  devastations  of  the  Flemish 
939-  territory.     That  a  similar  fate   fell  on   Herbert  for  his 

aggressions  on  the  lands  of  the  Archbishoprick  of  Rheims 
is  less  wonderful.^     ^thelstan  soon  afterwards  again  ap- 
pears as  the  ally  of  his  nephew,  even  when  ties  equally 
strong  might  have  attached  him  to  his  nephew's  enemies. 
Otto  the     King  Henry  of  Germany  was  now  dead,  and  his  son,  the 
King  of     Great  Otto,  brother-in-law  of  iEthelstan,  had  succeeded  to 
^^^^^^     the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Franks  in  the  same  year  in  which 
93^-  their  common  nephew  had  succeeded  to  the  royalty  of  the 

West.      After  some  opposition  at  the  hands  of  his  own 
brothers,  the  ftiture  restorer  of  the  Empire  had  received  the 
Frankish  diadem  in  the  great  Emperor^s  minster  at  Aachen. 
But  the  men  of  border  Lotharingia  refused  to  acknowledge 
another  Saxon ;  there  was  now  again  a  Karling  who  was  a 
crowned  King;  he  alone  was  their  lawftd  sovereign;  the 
Saxon  Duke  had  been  chosen  King  of  Saxony  only,  because 
a  chief  was  needed  to  defend  the  land  against  the  Slaves^ 
and  because  the  true  Carolingian  King  was  at  that  moment 
The  Lo-      disqualified.^    The  Lothanngians  therefore  transferred  their 
t^^Kfif  "^  allegiance  from  Otto  to  Lewis.     Their  first  application  was 
their  rejected;  a  second,  made  by  the  temporal  princes  of  the 

from  Otto  country — ^the  Bishops  clave  to  Otto^was  accepted.^    A 
to  Lewis,    ^j^j.  naturally  followed  between  Lewis  and  Otto,  in  which 
Lotharingia  was  ravaged  by  the  German  King.      Lewis 
was,  however,  not  without  allies.     The  West-Saxon  King^ 
stepped  in  as  the  champion  of  his  Frankish  nephew  against 

^  Flod.  A.  939.  William  is  exoommunicated  "  ab  Episcopis  qui  erant 
cum  Beg^." 

'  Richer,  ii.  18.  *'Cum  ejus  [Ottonis]  pater  Sazonise  solum  propter 
Sclavorum  improbitatem  Bex  creatus  dt,  eo  quod  Karolus,  cui  rerani 
Bumma  debebatur,  adhnc  in  cunis  vagiebat."  But  Henry  was  elected  in 
918,  just  before  Charles's  troubles  began,  but  when  he  had  been  a  good 
many  years  out  of  his  cradle.  >  Flod.  A.  939. 
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his  Old-Saxon  brother-in-law ;  an  English  fleet  appeared  in  ohap.  iv. 
the  channel ;  but  in  an  inland  war^  this  naval  sucoour  could 
be  of  little  avails  and  nothing  came  of  the  English  inter-  The  Eng- 
vention  beyond  the  ravage  of  some  parts  of  the  opposite  in  the 
coast.^     A  series  of  intrigues  and  backslidings  now  follow  ^^^*^»^«*' 
which  fairly  baffle  the  chronicler.     While  Lewis  was  gain- 
ing new  subjects  to  the  East^  his  vassals  within  his  own 
kingdom  almost  imanimously  forsook  him.     Not  only  his  The 
old  enemies  Hugh  and  Herbert^  but  the  fickle  Duke  ofp^^^o 
the  Normans,  and  Amulf,  in  whose  cause  he  had  himself  ^^®  ^ 
been  so  lately  warring,  all  met  Otto  and  transferred  their 
homage  from  Lewis  to  him.^     The  motive  for  this  course 
is  not  very  clear;  Otto  was  indeed  a  more  distant,  but  he 
was  a  fiur  more  powerful,  over-lord,  one  far  more  likely  to 
exercise  effective  authority  over  his  vassals.     But  the  inde-  Activity  of 
fatigable  Lewis  foimd  new  friends  in  Lotharingia,  he  went 
into  Elsass  to  a  conference  with  Hugh  of  Provence,^  he 

^  Flod.  A.  939.  **  AngloruiD  claasis  ab  Alstano^  Bege  suo,  in  auxilium 
Ludowioi  Regis  transmiasa  mari  transito  loca  qusquss  Morinomin  mari 
depnedatnr  contigua ;  nulloque  negotio  propter  quod  venerant  peracto, 
remeiiBo  mari,  propria  repetunt  loca."  Richer,  iL  16.  "  Nee  multo  post 
et  ab  .^Sdelstano  Anglonim  Rege  classis  Regi  cum  copiis  missa  est.  Au' 
dierat  enim  ilium  ab  iis  qui  maritima  incolebant  loca  exagitari,  contra 
qaos  classis  dimicaret  Regique  nepoti  auxilium  ferret.  Comperto  vero 
contra  Regem  illorum  neminem  stare,  ipsumque  Regem  in  partes  Ger- 
manis  prosperum  seoessisse,  mari  remenso  ad  propria  remeat.** 

There  is  a  marked  difference  of  tone  in  these  two  accounts.  Flodoard 
clearly  wishes  to  make  as  little  as  he  can  of  the  English  intervention, 
while  Richer  is  anxious  to  make  the  most.  Nor  are  their  statements  easy 
to  reconcile.  If  i£thelstan's  fleet  ravaged  the  Flemish  coast,  while  Amulf 
was  still  not  an  avowed  enemy,  that  would  at  once  explain  Amulf 's  sud- 
den defection.  But,  according  to  Richer,  it  would  seem  that  iBthelstan 
heard  some  rumour  of  Amulfs  intended  treachery,  but  that,  as  it  was  not 
yet  consummated,  he  had  no  excuse  for  action.  That  we  do  not  hear  of 
English  interference  during  the  next  stage  of  the  history  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  JSthelstan's  death  in  940. 

'  Flod.  A.  939.  **  Otho  Rex  colloquium  habuit  cum  Hugone  et  Heri- 
berto,  Amulfo  et  Willelmo  Nortmannorum  principe  ;  et  acceptis  ab  eis 
paoti  sacramentis,  trans  Rhenum  regreditur.*' 

'  lb.  **  Ph>fioi8citur  Elisatium,  locutusque  cum  Hugone  Gisalpino." 
Richer,  ii.  17.     "Rex  in  pago  Elisatio  cum  Hugone  Cisalpine  principe 
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OHAP.  IT.  drove  the  partisans  of  Otto  out  of  Lotharingia,  and  returned 

^^^^*^  to  Ladn  to  chastise  a  Bishop  suspected  of  treason*    These 

ingiA  won  *  '^ 

and  lost,  snccesscs  Were  only  transitory ;  Lotharingia  was  soon 


covered  by  Otto.^  But  the  conspiracy  of  the  French 
Princes  against  their  King  was  no  less  transitory.  In 
wmum  the  year  following  the  general  defection^  William  of  Nor- 
homage  mandy  changed  sides ;  he  met  Lewis  in  the  neighbourhood 
specST^"*  of  Amiens^  he  did  homage,  and  received  from  the  King  a 
promises     fresh  grant  of  his  dominions.'     And  he  seems  to  have 

to  Lewis. 

940.  made  something  more  than  the  usual  formal  promises  of 

allegiance.  He  is  said  to  have  pledged  himself  either  to 
die  in  the  King's  cause  or  to  restore  him  to  the  full  exer- 
cise of  his  royal  authority.^  Yet  before  the  year  was  out^ 
ThePrin-  William  was  again  in  arms,  helping  Hugh  and  Herbert 
^^  '  in  a  siege  of  Bheims.^  The  Metropolitan  See  was  dis- 
*h*^°^h«  P^^^  between  Hugh,  a  son  of  Herbert,  and  Artald,  a 
sieg^  '  vigorous  champion  of  the  King,  and  who  had  performed 
and  depose  ^^^  Ceremony  of  his  coronation.  Artald  was  now  in  pos- 
^j;^^^*^<*P  session  of  the  Bishoprick,  and  had  been  endowed  by  the 
940.  King  with  great  temporal  privileges  and  with  the  title 

of  Count.^     War  against  the  Primate  was  in  every  sense 

locutus.*'  M.  Gaudet,  in  his  note  on  Richer,  takes  this  for  Hugh  the  Black, 
one  of  the  princes  of  French  Burgundy,  who  is  mentioned  by  Flodoard  the 
next  year.  But  sorely  the  person  he  meant  is  Hugh  of  Proyenoe,  the 
£unons  King  of  Italy.  In  Flodoard's  langaage,  '*  Gallia  Cisalpina**  (I  can- 
not conceive  why)  always  means  the  Kingdom  of  Burgondy  or  one  part  of 
it.  See  A.  934,  937,  946.  Lewis  often  had  relations  with  the  Burgondian 
Kings,  which,  as  not  bearing  on  Norman  affiiirs,  I  leave  out. 

*  Flod.  A.  939. 

*  lb.  A.  940.  "Bex  Ludowicus  abiit  obviam  Willehno  principi  Nortman- 
norum,  qui  venit  ad  eum  in  pago  Ambianensi  et  se  iUt  commisit.  At  ille 
dedit  ei  terram  quam  pater  ejus  Karolus  Nortmannis  concesserat.*' 

'  Richer,  ii.  ao.  "Wilelmus  piratarum  Dux  ....  Regis  &etu8, 
tanto  ei  consensu  alligatos  est  ut  jam  jamque  aut  sese  morituruniy  aut 
Regi  imperii  summam  restituturum  proponeret." 

*  Flod.  A.  940.  Richer  (ii.  a  a)  does  not  mention  the  presence  of  Wil- 
liam at  the  siege. 

*  lb.  u.  8.  "  Dedit  autem  Rex  Artoldo  Archiepisoopo,  ac  per  eum  Eode- 
siae  Remensi,  per  pneceptionis  regise  paginam  Remensis  nrbis  monetam  jure 
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war  againgt  the  King.    The  city  surrendered ;  Herbert^s  chap.  iv. 

Archbishop  was  adnutted ;  and  the  conspirators  then  went 

a  step  farther  in  rebellion  by  besieging  the  King's  own 

city  of  Ladn.     Hugh  and  Herbert  presently  took  a  still  Hugh  and 

more  daring  step  by  inviting  Otto  to  Attigpiy,  within  the  ^gain  do 

acknowledged  West-Frankish  border,  and  there  renewing  q^*^  ^ 

their  homage  to  him.^    With  this  last  transaction  William  Attigny. 

had  nothing  to  do ;  before  long  we  find  him  again  the      ' 

faithful  homager  of  King  Lewis,  receiving  him  with  all  renews  hii 

kingly  state  at  Rouen,  and  seemingly  bringing  with  him  ^™*««  ^ 

to  their  due  allegiance,  not  only  his  own  Breton  vassals, 

but  his  brother-in-law  William  of  Aquitaine.^ 

We  are  now  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  the  troubled 

career  of  William  Longsword.     We  here  find  ourselves 

involved  in  such  a  mass  of  contradictory  statements  that 

I   reserve  their  special   examination  for  another  place.^ 

That  William  was  lured  by  Amulf  of  Flanders  to  a  con-  William 

ference  on  the  island  of  Picquigny  in  the  Somme,  and  that  murSei^ 

he  was  there  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Flemish  ^^  -Amulf. 

•^  943- 

Prince,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt.     But  as  to  the 

motives  and  circumstances  which  led  to  the  act,  whether 

Amulf  acted  alone  or  in  concert  with  any  of  the  other 

French  Princes,  whether  King  Otto  himself  was  in  any 

way  the  unwitting  cause  of  a  crime  at  which  his  noble 

heart  would  have  revolted,  are  questions  which  I  shall 

discuss  elsewhere.     But  I  cannot,  even  here,  wholly  pass  Council  of 

by  the  Council  of  Attigny,  a  Council  at  which  events  took  held  by ' 

place  which  one  version  closely  connects  with  the  death  ot^^^^^f 

William.    Otto  was  reconciled  to  Lewis,  now  become  his  **>«  Franks 

as  col- 
brother-in-law  by  a  marriage  with  his  widowed  sister  Ger-  leagues. 

berga,  and  by  Otto's  means  the  Duke  of  the  French  was 

perpetuo  poflEddendam  ;   sed  et  omnem  oomitatum  Bemensem  eidem  con- 
fcttlit  Ecdesis.** 

^  Flod.  A.  640.    Palgraye,  ii.  944. 

•  lb.  A.  94a.    More  fully,  Richer,  ii.  a8.  »  See  Appendix  D, 
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oBAF.  xw.  reconciled  to  the  King.  The  two  Kings  then^  as  colleagaes 
in  the  administration  of  one  Frankish  reahn^  held  a  solemn 
Council^  at  which  the  g^at  vassals  of  the  Western  King^- 
dom  attended.  The  Kings  sat  side  by  side^  but  thoug^h 
the  Western  King  was  on  his  own  ground^  his  Eastern 
colleague^  the  truer  successor  of  Charles,  the  King  crowned 
at  Aachen  and  already  no  doubt  aspiring  to  be  the  Em- 
peror crowned  at  Bome^  took  the  seat  of  honour^  which^ 
if  one  tale  be  true,  the  Norman  alone  was  found  bold 
enough  to  challenge  for  his  own  immediate  lord. 

§  4.  Reign  of  Richard  the  Fearless.    943-996. 

Richard  William  Longsword  left  one  son,  Richard,  sumamed  the 

leas  rac-      Fearless,  bom  of  a  Breton  mother,  Sprota,  who  stood,  as 
^^^-        we  have  seen,  to  Duke  William  in  that  ambiguous  posi- 
tion in  which  she  might,  in  different  mouths,  be  called  an 
honourable  matron,  a  concubine,  or  a  harlot.^     Her  sou 
had  been  taught  both  the  languages  of  his  coimtry,  and 
was  equally  at  home  in  Romance  Bouen  and  in  Scandi- 
His  doubt-  navian  Bayeux.^    Whether  his  birth  were  strictly  legiti- 
macy^ittle  ^^^  or  not  was  a  matter  of  very  little  moment  either  in 
thought  of.  Norman  or  in  Frankish  eyes.     If  a  man  was  of  princely 
descent,  and  showed  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  forefathers, 
few  cared  to  inquire  over  minutely  into  the    legal  or 
canonical  condition  of  his  mother.    The  young  Bichard 
had  been  already,  without  any  difficulty,  acknowledged  by 
the  Norman  and  Breton  chiefs  as  his  father's  future  suc- 
cessor in  the  Duchy,^  and  he  now  found  as  Uttle  difficulty 
He  18  in-    in  obtaining  a  formal  investiture  of  the  fief  from  his  Lord 
with  the     King  Lewis.^    In  England  his  minority,  for  he  was  only 
LewM  ^^   about  ten  years  old,  would  have  been  a  far  greater  obstacle 

^  See  above,  p.  204.  '  See  above,  p.  916.  '  Dudo,  lis  D. 

*  Flod.  A.  943.   "  Rez  Ludowicus  filio  ipeiuB  WiUelmi,  nato  de  concubinA 
BrittannA)  terram  NoiimaDUorum  dedit."   So  more  fuUjr  in  Bioher,  ii.  34. 
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to  his  succession  than  his  doubtful  birth.     But  even  in   ohaf.  iv. 
England^  within  the  same  century^  minors  reigned  when 
no  better  qualified  member  of  the  royal  family  was  forth- 
comings and  young  Richard  was  the  only  male  descendant 
of  Bolf.     The  long  reign  of  Richard,  extending  over  more  Reign  of 
than  fifty  years,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  his-  ^3-996. 
tory  of  Normandy  and  of  France,  and  it  is  in  his  time 
that  we  come  across  the  first  direct  collision  between 
Normandy  and  England.     And  the  early  part  of  Richard^s 
reign  is  perhaps  more  crowded  with  picturesque  incidents 
than  any  other  portion  of  time  of  equal  length.     The  early  Romantic 
life  of  the  orphan  child,  his  dangers,  his  captivity,  his  ]^\^  ^g^iy 
escape,  his  bitter  enemies  and  his  faithful  friends,  the  ^^®* 
mighty  powers  which  strove  for  the  possession  of  his  per- 
son or  for  influence  over  his  counsels — ^the  tale  has  all  the 
interest  of  a  complicated  romance.    Many  of  the  details  are 

^  doubtless  due  to  the  invention  of  Norman  legend-makers ; 
but  there  is  enough  in  the  soberer  French  and  German 
writers  to  show  that  the  main  outline  of  the  story  is  trust- 

^  worthy.     But  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  sketch,  I 

must  set  forth  the  romantic  tale  of  Richard^s  childhood 
only  in  a  greatly  abridged  shape,  and  must  content  myself 
with  pointing  out  those  parts  of  the  story  which  are  of 

k«         political  importance.^ 

The  year  in  which  William  Longsword  was  murdered 
was  an  important  year  for  France  in  many  ways.  It 
marks  in  some  sort  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch.     Be-  Eyents  of 

•         sides  the  death  of  William  and  the  important  events  which  943; 
followed  upon  it,  this  year  was  marked  by  a  birth  and  a 
death  which  had  no  small  influence  on  the  course  of  afiairs. 

^  The  original  aathority,  such  as  it  is,  for  these  stories  is,  of  course,  Dndo, 
with  the  metrical  chroniclers,  who  mainly  follow  him,  Benolt  sometimes 
adding  details  of  his  own.  The  English  reader  will  find  all  he  can  want  in 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  I  cannot  help  also  mentioning  Miss  Yonge's  tale  of 
the  "  Little  Duke,"  where  the  whole  legend  is  yery  pleasantly  told,  though 
with  too  great  a  leaning  to  the  Norman  side. 
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Herbert  of  Vermandoifl,  the  regicide,  the  tyrant  as  he  is 
called,  died  this  year,  and  died,  according  to  one  account, 
in  a  mysterious  and  horrible  fashion.^  His  dominions 
were  divided  among  his  sons,  except  some  portions  which 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Hugh  of  Paris.  The  royal  power 
thus  lost  one  of  its  most  formidable  enemies,  while  another 
yet  more  formidable  was  still  further  strengthened.  And 
this  year,  for  the  first  time,  Hugh  had  a  son  to  be  the 
heir  of  his  greatness.  His  English  wife  Eadhild  had  died 
childless;  but  her  successor,  Hugh's  third  wife,  Hadwisa, 
daughter  of  King  Henry  and  sister  of  King  Otto  and 
Queen  Gerberga,  now  bore  him  a  son,  Hugh,  sumamed 
Capet,  the  future  King.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
birth  of  his  son  had  an  effect  on  Hugh  the  Great's  policy. 
He  would  not  be  a  King  himself,  but  he  would  put  no 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  his  son  being  a  King.  From  this 
time  onwards  the  opposition  between  the  two  dynasties, 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  between  the  Frank  and  the 
Frenchman,  between  Ladn  and  Paris,  becomes  even  more 
sharp  and  marked  than  before. 

From  this  time  onwards  also  we  must  remark  another 
tendency  which  was  doubtless  closely  connected  with  the 
one  just  mentioned,  and  of  which  we  have  already  seen  the 
beginning.  I  mean  the  continued  and  constantly  strength- 
ening influence  of  Germany,  the  Eastern  Kingdom,  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Western  France.  The  Council  of  Attigny, 
with  the  two  Kings  of  the  Franks  sitting  and  acting  as 
colleagues,  was  but  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  assemblies 
of  the  like  kind.  It  is  to  Otto  that  all  parties  appeal  as 
their  natural  mediator;  the  King  appeals  to  him  as  his 
natural  protector.  K  he  receives  no  formal  homage  as 
over-lord,  still  he  is  clearly  looked  on,  both  by  Lewis 
and  by  Hugh,  as  something  more  than  a  mere  neigh- 
bour and  brother.     Towards  Lewis,  Otto  appears  as  the 


"  Richer,  ii.  37.     R.  Glaber,  i.  3. 
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senior  colleague  in  a  common  office;  in  the  language  of  chap. iv. 
the  elder  Empire^  the  Saxon  acts  as  the  Augpistus^  while 
the  Frank  is  onlj  the  CsBsar.^     While  Otto  is  absent  on 
distant  expeditions^  his  vice-gerent  in  Lotharingia^  Duke 
Conrad^  or  Archbishop  Bruno,  is  competent  to  act  in  his 
name  as  moderator  of  the  Western  realm.    This  sort  of  From  943 
relation  between  the  two  states  lasted  during  the  whole  \^  ^If^ 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Otto  the  Oreat,  that  is,  during  [P?*{^  ^^ 
the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  and  the  minority  and  early 
reign  of  his  son  Lothar.     But  between  the  two  cousins. 
Otto  the  Second  and  Lothar,  the  state  of  things  was 
very  different  from  that  which  had  existed  between  the 
brothers-in-law,  Lewis  and  the  elder  Otto.     Lothar  oon-  Lothar 
trived  completely  to  forfeit  the  protection  of  Germany,  the  Ger- 
nor   was   Germany,  if  so   disposed,   any  longer  so  weUS^-^"*' 
able  to   afford   protection.      Here  was  one  determining 
cause  of  the  Ml  of  the  dynasty.     The  royalty  of  Ladn 
was  an  outpost  of  the  Teutonic  interest  in  the  Western 
realm.     Without  the  support  of  the  Teutonic  powers  to 
the  East  of  it,  there  was  no  chance  of  its  standing.     But 
there  was  another  determining  cause  of  its  fall  with  which 
we  have  here  more  immediately  to  do.     Under  Bolf,  Nor- 
mandy had  stuck  £uthfully  to  the  King ;  under  William, 
it  had  fluctuated  backwards  and  forwards  between  King 
and  Duke.     Under  Richard,  Normandy,  becoming  every  Normandy 
day  more  French  and  more  feudal,  became,  both  in  its  ^chftrd 
policy  and  through  actual  feudal  ties,  permanently  attached  ?**!f|^®^, 
to  the  Duke,  and  therefore  commonly  hostile  to  the  King.  France. 
Oreat  disturbances  in  Normandy  followed  on  the  un-  Eyents 
looked-for  death  of  William  Longsword.     A  new  invasion  the^death 

of  Williamu 
*  See  above,  pp.  180,  332.  943. 

'  On  the  influence  of  Conrad,  see  Flodoard,  A.  948, 949,  953.  Bicher, 

ii.  Bi,  97.    Conrad  afterwards  lost  his  Dachy.    Bmno,  Archbishop  and 

Duke^  brother  of  Otto,  brother-in-law  of  Lewis  and  Hugh  the  Greats 

uncle  of  Lothar  and  Hugh  Capet,  plays  a  most  important  part  somewhat 

later. 


I 
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oHAP.  IV.  or  settlement  direct  from  the  North  seems  to  have  been 
New  Dan-  contemporary  with  the  Duke's  murder ;  it  may  even  pos- 
ment  under  siWy  have  happened  without  the  Duke's  consent.^  At 
eantnc.       ^^y.  ^^^  ^^^  heathen  King  Sihtric  now  sailed  up  the  Seine 

joined  by  with  a  flcct^  and  was  at  once  welcomed  by  the  Danish  and 
then  party  ^®^*1*^^  party  in  the  country.  Large  numbers  of  the 
in  Nor-      Normans,  imder  a  chief  named  Thurmod,  fell  away  from 

mandy.  ....  . 

Apostasy    Christianity,  and  it  appears  that  the  young  Duke  him- 

n-^h^^     self  was  persuaded  or  constrained  to  join  in  their  heathen 

The  Chris-  worship.^    In  such  a  state  of  things  we  can  neither  wonder 

tian  party  at  nor  blame  the  Christian  party  in  Normandy  if  they 

mandy       draw  as  close  as  they  could  to  their  Christian  neighbours, 

^nch       ^^^^  *^  some  risk  to  the  independence  of  the  Duchy.     To 

^oip-  become  subjects  either  of  the  King  of  the  French  or  of  the 

Duke  of  the  French  was  better  than  to  be  eaten  up  by 

heathen  sea-kings.     Nor  are  we   entitled  to   be   unduly 

hard  on  either   King  or  Duke  for  trying  to  make  the 

most  of  such  an  opportunity  for  recovering  the  ground 

Position     which  they  had  lost.     The  Land  of  the  Normans  had 

Mid^Hugh  '^^^  given  up  to  Rolf  by  the  joint  act  of  its  immediate 

towards      rulcr,  the  father  of  the  present  Duke,  and  of  its  over-lord. 

Nor- 

mandy.  the  father  of  the  present  King.  The  grant  had  been  made 
on  the  express  condition  that  the  Normans  should  become 
members  of  a  Christian  and  Frankish  commonwealth.  If 
heathen  invasions  were  to  begin  again,  and  to  be  power- 
fully helped  by  men  settled  on  Gallic  soil,  the  Norman 
Duchy  was  serving  an  object  exactly  opposite  to  that  for 
which  it  was  instituted.     In  such  a  case  both  Duke  and 

'  See  above,  pp.  211,  316, 

•  Flod.  A.  943.  lUcher,  ii.  35.  The  Norman  writers  pass  over  their 
Duke's  apostasy,  which  of  course  proves  very  little  as  to  the  personal  dis- 
position of  such  a  child,  though  it  proves  a  great  deal  as  to  the  general  state 
of  things  in  the  country.  But  Flodoard  and  Richer  are  both  explicit. 
*'  Turmodum  Nortmannum,  qui  ad  idolatriam  gentilelnque  ritum  reversus, 
ad  hiBC  etiam  filium  Willelmi  aliosque  cogebat.**  (Flod.)  *«Ut  .  .  .  de- 
functi  Ducis  filium  ad  idoUtriam  suadeant,  ritumque  gentilem  inducant." 
(Kicher.) 
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King  might  well  feel  themselves  justified  in  getting  rid 
of  the  nuisance  altogether.  Feudal  ideas  also  were  fast 
developing^  and  King  Lewis  may  have  already  begun  to 
entertain  some  dim  notion  of  wardship  over  the  fief  of  a 
minor  vassal  as  a  right  of  necessity  appertaining  to  the 
Lord«  In  any  case^  neither  Hugh  nor  Lewis  was  indis- 
posed to  extend  his  dominions^  and  at  first  a  large  party 
in  the  Duchy  seemed  ready  to  welcome  either  of  them. 
The  Christian  Normans  were  divided  between  the  contend- 
ing attractions  of  the  King  and  the  Duke.  The  Duke^ 
nearer  and  more  powerful^  could  give  the  most  efiectual 
aid  at  the  moment;  the  King^  more  distant^  would  be 
less  dangerous  as  a  permanent  protector^  and  the  kingly 
title  still  commanded  a  feeling  of  deep^  if  vague  and  un- 
reasoning^ veneration.  Some  of  the  Norman  chiefs  there- 
fore commended  themselves  to  King  Lewis  and  others  to 
Duke  Hugh.  This  choice  of  different  protectors  seems  to 
mark  a  difference  of  feeling  among  the  Normans  them- 
selves^^ but  the  relations  of  King  and  Duke  were  just 
now  unusually  friendly^  and  no  immediate  dissension 
seems  to  have  arisen  between  them  on  this  account.  It 
was  in  this  same  year^  though  later  than  these  Norman 
transactions^  that  Hugh  not  only  acted  as  godfather  to 
a  daughter  of  the  Kmg%  but  was  confirmed  by  his  new 
spiritual  brother  in  the  possession  of  the  Duchies  of  France 
and  Burgundy.*  Hugh  entered  Normandy,  fought  several 
battles  with  the  heathens  and  apostates,  and  was  willingly 

'  Flod.  A.  943.  "Qnidiun  principes  iprios  se  Regi  committunt,  qnidam 
▼ero  Hngoni  Duci."  Richer,  ii.  34.  "Potiores  quoqne  qui  cum  adoles- 
centolo  acoeflserant,  per  manus  et  sacramentum  Regis  fiunt.  .  .  .  Aiii 
▼ero  Nortmannorum,  Bichardum  ad  Begem  trannsH  indigTHimteSf  ad  Hugo- 
nem  Ducem  concedunt." 

*  Flod.  u.  8.  "  Rex  ei  ducatum  FrancisB  delegavit,  omnemqne  Burgun- 
diam  ipsiuB  ditioni  subjecit.'*  Richer  (ii.  39)  says,  "Eum  Rex  omnium 
Galliarum  Ducem  coostituit.**  This  last  camiot  haye  been  a  formal  title ; 
it  is  merely  Richer's  characteristic  way  of  affecting  classical  language  in 
his  geography. 
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oHAP.  iv.   received  at  Evreux^  where  the  citizens  were  of  the  Chris- 

LewiBde-    tian  party .^     Meanwhile  the  King  marched  to  Rouen^ 

httkUi^     gathered  what    forces    he    could^   seemingly  both    from 

andoccu-    among  his  own  subjects  and  from  among  the  Christian 

Normans^  fought  a  battle^  utterly  defeated  the  heathens^ 

killed  Thurmod  with  his  own  hand^  recovered  the  young 

Duke^  and  left  Herlwin  of  Montreuil  as  his  representative 

at  Rouen.^     On  a  later  visit  to  Bouen^  he  received  the 

cession  of  Evreux  from   Hugh.^     Herlwin  now  waged 

war  against  Amulf  with  some  success^  for  he  slew  Balzo, 

the  actual  murderer  of  William,  and  sent  his  hands  as 

a  trophy  to  the  Norman  capital.*    But  in  the  course  of 

the  year  Hugh  contrived  to  reconcile  Amulf  to  the  King,* 

and  the  King  reconciled  Arnulf  and  Herlwin. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  French  writers;  the 
Normans  fill  up  the  story  with  many  additional  details.^ 
Norman  They  leave  out — ^thereby  throwing  the  greatest  doubt  upon 
the  trustworthiness  ^f  their  own  story — all  about  the 
homage  of  Bichard  and  the  other  Normans,  all  about 
Sihtric  and  Thurmod  and  the  deliverance  of  Normandy 
by  Lewis  himself.  Lewis,  according  to  them,  came  of 
his  own  accord  to  Bouen  after  the  death  of  William,  and 
was  received  with  joy,  as  he  was  supposed  to  have  come  in 
order  to  plan  an  expedition  against  the  common  enemy 

^  Flod.  A.  943.  "  Hugo  Duz  Francorum  crebras  agit  com  Nortmannis, 
qui  pagani  advenerant,  Tel  ad  paganiamum  reTertebantur,  congreasiones ; 
a  quibus  peditum  ipduB  Christianorum  multitudo  inierimitur  at  ipse  non- 
nuUifl  quoque  Nortmannorum  interfectiB  ceterisque  actis  in  fugam,  cas- 
trojn  Ebroas  &yentibuB  ubi  qui  tenebant  illnd  Nortmannorum  ChriBtianis, 
obtinet."    Bicher  does  not  mention  this. 

'  Flod.  U.B.  Richer,  ii.  35.  The  account  of  the  battle  is  much  fuller  in 
Bicher. 

*  Flod.  A.  943. 

*  Richer,  ii  38. 

*  Flod.  A.  943.  "  Hugo  Amulfnm  com  Rege  pacificavit^  cui  Rex  in- 
fensus  erat  ob  necem  Willehni."    Rich.  ii.  40. 

*  Dudo,  114  et  seqq.  Benolt,  12809  ^^  Beqq,  Roman  de  Rou,  2799 
et  seqq. 
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Amulf.^     Still  from  this  point  it  is  jufet  possible  to  patch  chap.  iv. 
the  two  nairatives  together,  though  I  confess  that  I  re- 
ceive every  detail  which  comes  clothed  in  the  rhetoric  of 
Dado  with  very  great  suspicion.     Lewis  then,  according 
to  this  account,  remains  at  Bouen,  and  a  suspicion  gets 
afloat  that  he  is  keeping  the  young  Duke  a  prisoner,  and 
designs  to  seize  on  Normandy  for  himself.     A  popular 
insurrection  follows,  which  is  only  quelled  by  the  King 
producing  Richard  in  public  and  solemnly  investing  him 
with  the  Duchy.'    After  this,  strange  to  say,  the  Norman  Richaid's 
regents,  Bernard  the  Dane,  Oslac,  and  Rudolf  sumamed  ^^^  LaAn." 
Tosta,  are  won  over  by  the  craft  of  Lewis  to  allow  him 
to  take  Richard  to  Ladn  and  bring  him  up  with  his  own 
children.    The  King  is  then  persuaded  by  the  bribes  of 
Amulf  to  treat  Richard  as  a  prisoner,  and  even  to  threaten 
him  with  a  cruel  mutilation.^    By  an  ingenious  stratagem  Bichard's 
of  his  fidthful  guardian  Osmund,  the  same  by  which  Lewis  ®*^P*" 
himself  had  been  rescued  in  his  childhood  from  Herbert 
of  Vermandois,^  Richard  is  saved  from  captivity,  and  car- 
ried to  the  safe-keeping  of  his  great-uncle,  Bernard  of 
Senlis.    A  mass  of  perfidious  and  unintelligible  diplomacy 
now  follows  in  the  Norman  accounts,  of  which,  if  it  ever 
happened  at  aU,  we  get  only  the  results  in  the  French 
version.    The  French  writers  know  nothing  of  the  cap- 
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^  Dado,  114  C.  **  Botomagum  properavit  cum  suis  comitibuB  soper  his 
qua  nefiirio  Amulfi  Oomitb  asta  aooiderant  oonsolturas.  RotomageiiBes 
yero  adventu  Begis  Ludoyici  hilares  susoeperunt  eum  yoleoter,  putantee 
at  eqaitarei  super  FlandrenseB,"  kc. 

'  lb.  115  C.  **  Biohardo  pnedignn  innooentieB  paero  largitus  eet  terrain 
hsereditario  avi  patruqae  jure  poasidendam.**  Is  not  this  a  repetition  of  the 
real  grant  and  homage  mentioned  above,  which  did  not  take  phioe  at 
Boaen  f 

»  "Poplitee  coqaere."  Dado,  117  B.  "  Poplitee  adurere."  Will.  Gem. 
iy.  3.     See  M.  Francisque  Michel's  note  on  Benolt,  13706. 

*  That  is,  he  was  carried  oat  in  a  trass  of  hay.  One  can  hardly  ayoid 
the  sospicion  that  this  is  the  stoiy  of  Lewis*  own  deliverance,  perhaps  itself 
legendary,  taming  up  in  another  shape. 
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CHAP.  IV.  tivity  of  young  Richard^  and  they  connect  the  invasion 
Norman  of  Normandy  which  undoubtedly  took  place  in  the  next 
Bri^°^°^  year,  with  certain  transactions  in  Britanny.  The  Breton 
944.  princes^   Berengar  and  Alan^  were  at  variance  between 

themselves^  which  gave  opportunity  for  a  desolating  in- 
vasion of  the  Normans^  seemingly  the  heathen  or  apostate 
Lewis  in-  Normans.^  Lewis  now  invaded  Normandy  in  concert 
m&ndyin  ^^^  Hugh.  The  Duke  had  already  made  peace  with 
^SSb?  b  ^^®  Normans/  but  he  was  seduced  by  the  offer  of  all 
944-  Normandy  beyond  the  Seine,^  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  dis- 

trict of  Bayeux.^     Lewis  accordingly,  with  Arnulf  and 
Herlwin,  and  several  Bishops  of  France  and  Burgundy, 
entered  Normandy  and  occupied  Bouen.     We  again  find  a 
division  of  parties  in  the  country,  some  receiving  the  King, 
and  others   opposing  him.^      Hugh  meanwhile  occupied 
Bayeux,  but  Lewis,  finding  himself  in  possession  of  Bouen, 
Diasensions  demanded  the  city  of  his  confederate.     The  Duke  gave  it 
Lewirand  ^P^  ^^^  **  ^^^  began  again  to  plot  against  his  sovereign.^ 
Hugh.        He  now  stirred  up  several  smaller  enemies  against  Lewis, 
such  as   Bernard   of  Senlis,   Theobald,   Count  of  Tours, 
Blois,  and  Chartres — of  whom  we  shall  hear  again — ^the 

^  Flod.  A.  944.  He  seems  to  distinguish  **  Nortmanni  cum  quibus 
pactum  inierant"  from  "Nortmanni  qui  nuper  a  transmarinis  venerant 
regionibus."    Cf.  Bicher,  ii.  41. 

'  Flod.  A.  944.  '*  Hugo  Dux  Francorum  pactum  firmat  cum  Nortman- 
nis,  datis  utrimque  et  acoeptis  obsidibus." 

*  Dudo,  laoB,  D. 

*  Flod.  A.  944.  "  Baiocas  .  .  .  dvitatem  .  .  .  quam  Bex  ei  dederat^  si 
eum  ad  subjiciendam  sibi  banc  Nortmannorum  gentem  adjuyaret.** 

'  lb.  A.  944.  "Bex  Bodomum  perveniens  k  Nortmannis  in  urbe  sus- 
cipitur,  quibusdam  mare  petentibus  qui  eum  nolebant  redpere,  csteriB 
omnibus  sibi  subjugatis.*'  Bicher,  iL  43.  "  Bex  Bhodomum  veniens,  ab  iia 
qui  fidei  serratores  fuere  exceptus  est.  Desertoree  vero  mare  petentes* 
amoliti  sunt,  municipia  veto  oopiis  munita  reliquere.*' 

*  Flod.  A.  944.  "  Unde  et  disoordisB  fomes  inter  Begem  oondtatur  et 
Ducem.'*  From  Flodoard  it  would  appear  that  Hugh  had  fought  with 
some  NormanSi  and  from  Bicher  that  he  received  the  homage  of  others, 
earlier  in  the  year.  Hugh's  policy  was  always  double,  and  Normandy 
was  now  very  much  divided  against  itself. 
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Vennandois  princes,  and  Hugh^  his  own  Archbishop  of  ohap.  iy. 
Rheims.     Lewis  meanwhile  felt  himself  so  secmre  in  Nor-  War  at 
mandy  that  he  employed  Norman  troops  against  these  ^ad  else- 
various  enemies.^  and,  when  he  had  made  a  truce-  with  ^^«'®' 

.  945- 

Hugh  and  had  raised  the  siege  of  Rheims^  he  returned 

to  Rouen,  almost  as  if  he  intended  to  make  that  city 
his  capital  and  his  permanent  residence.^ 

Lewis  had  first  appeared  in  Normandy  as  a  deliverer.  Lewis  at 
Bat^  according  to  the  Norman  writers^  he  now  changed  into 
a  conqueror,  and  began  to  contemplate  the  exercise  of  the 
extremest  rights  of  conquest.     The  lands  and  the  women  His  grow- 
of  Normandy  were  to  be  distributed  among  his  French  popularity 
followers ;  above  all,  the  estates  of  the  aged  Bernard  and  J^^^ 
his  beautifiil  young  wife  were  to  be  given  to  an  impudent  ^^^  o^ 
knight  who  asked  for  them.^     It  is  worth  noticing  that^ 
both  in  this  case  and  in  the  former  one,  the  evil  deeds  at- 
tributed to  Lewis  are  all  in  intention ;  in  the  earlier  tale, 
he  was  going  to  make  Richard  a  prisoner,  he  was  going 
to  mutilate  him;  so  he  is  now  going  to  give  Bernard's 
wife  to  his  follower ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  actu- 
ally did  any  one  of  these  things.     Still  we  can  well  be- 
lieve that  the  Normans  were  tired  of  Lewis'  prolonged 
sojourn  at  Rouen.     French  dominion  in  any  shape  would 
soon  become  hateful  to  the  Norman  nation,  and  all  creeds 
and  parties  would  gladly  unite  in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  it. 
That  Lewis  iully  intended  to  keep  Normandy  can  hardly 
be  doubted.     That  great  Duchy,  with  its  seven  Bishop- 
ricks,   its   flourishing  capital,  its   fields   and   towns  and 
harbours  all  springing  into  new  life  after  their  recovery 

from  Scandinavian  devastation,  must  indeed  have  been  a 

* 

^  Flod.  A. 945.  "Bex  Ludowicus  collecto  secum  Nortmannorum  exercitu, 
YeromandenBem  pagum  depredatus."    So  Richer,  ii.  44. 

'  Bicher,  ii.  47.  "  Bhodomum  rediit,  nil  veritua  cam  paaois  illic  immorari, 
com  idem  consueverit." 

'  Dado,  122  C. 
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CHAP.  iv.  tempting  prize  to  the  King  of  La6n  and  Compi^gne.     If 
he  could  not  hold  both  Bouen  and  La6n^  he  might  be  well 
pleased  to  make  the  exchange,  and  to  transfer  his  domi- 
nions altogether  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.     How  &r  any 
part  of  the  Norman  people  was  really  prepared  for  such 
a  transfer,  how  far  Lewis  was  deceived  by  the  false  repre- 
sentations of  men  who  only  pretended  to  wish  for  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.     But  we  can  well  believe  that  all 
Normandy  was,  before  long,   united  in  hostility  to   the 
foreign  King.     And,  whether  by  invitation  or  by  acci- 
dent, a  most  powerAil  and  faithful  ally  was  ready  at  hand 
to  help  the  Normans  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 
Harold       Denmark,  like   Sweden  and  Norway,  had,  in  this  age, 
the^DaDes,  ^^^  ^^  ^  collection  of  ^oall  principalities,  become  a  single 
[935-985*]  powerftd  Kingdom*     Gorm  the  Old,  the  founder  of  the 
Oorm.        Danish  monarchy,  had  died,  after  a  reign  said  to  have 
[840-935 1  been  of  extraordinary  length,^  and  had  passed  on   his 
dominion  to  his  son  Harold,  sumamed  Blaata/nd,  Blue- 
tooth or  Black-tooth.     Harold  was  still  a  heathen;  in 
974.      later  times  he  became  a  compulsory  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity;  but,  when  he  had  once  embraced  the  faith,  he 
985.      clave  stedfastly  to   it,  and  lost  his  crown  and  life  on 
behalf  of  his  new  creed.^     And,  if  we  can  at  all  trust 
the  account  of  Harold's   conduct  in  Norman  a&irs,  as 
given  by  the  Norman  writers,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  in 
his  case  at  least,  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  was  sown  in 
the  fruitftd  field  of  an  honest  and  good  heart.^    The 

^  The  chronology  of  Gorm's  reign  is  of  coarse  mythical ;  some  give  him 
qnite  a  short  reign ;  others  make  two  or  three  Gorms.  In  shorty  we 
have  hardly  any  standing-ground  in  Danish  history  before  the  time  of 
Swend. 

'  See  above,  p.  316,  for  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Swend,  which  the  later 
Nonnan  writers  misplace.  Of  Swend  I  shall  have  much  to  say  in  my  next 
Chapter. 

'  I  may  for  once  qnote  an  "Apostropha"  of  Dndo,  135  D. 
"  0  pius,  prudens,  bonus,  et  modestus  ; 
Fortis  et  oonstans,  sapiensque,  Justus, 
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heathen  Sea-King^  utterly  unlike  most  of  his  tribe^  set  obav.  iv. 
an  example  of  straig'htforward.  honesty  and  disinterested  Harold's 
dealing,  which  shines  all  the  brighter  firom  its  contrast  with  ^eeted  oon- 
the  endless  aggressions  and  baekslidings  of  the  selfish  and  ^^  ^  , 
fidthless  princes   of  France.    Whatever  brought  Harold  945- 
into  Normandy,  he  acted  there  as  a  disinterested  friend 
of  the  Norman   Duke   and  his   subjects.     He  first  ap-  He  oocu- 
peared  in  the  Cdtentin,  which  was  most  probably  already  S^^nthi, 
occupied  by  recent  settlers  from  the  North/  and  he  made 
his  head-quart'ers  at  Cherbourg — the  borough  of  Csesar. 
He  was  next  received  at  Bayeux,^   and  now  all  Nor- and  B»- 
mandy  rose  in  the  cause  of  the  deliverer.    That  Harold  ^^*'*** 
defeated  Lewis  in  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Dive  is  Battle  by 
allowed  on  both  sides;  that  the  battle  was  preceded  by 
a  conference  is  allowed  on  both  sides.     But  the  French 
writers  represent  the  battle  as  a  treacherous  attack  made 
by  the  Danes  on  a  prince  who  had  come  in  all  confidence 
to  a  peaceful  meeting.'      The  Normans,  on  the  other 
hand,  say  that    the    fight  was   brought    about   by  the 
imprudence  or  insolence  of  Herlwin  of  Montreuil>     He 
who  had  caused,  however  innocently,  the  death  of  Wil- 

Dives,  insigiufl,  looupleaque,  soUen 

Bex  Haygrolde. 
QoamTiB  haut  ris  cfarismate  delibatufl, 
Et  saoro  baptismate  non  renatas : 
En  vale,  aalveque,  et  aucto  semper 
In  deitate." 
'  See  above,  p.  216, 

'  Flod.  A.  945.     '<  HaigrulduB  NortmannuB  qui  Baiocis  pneerat.**     So 
Richer,  ii  47. 

'  Flod.  n.  B.  Richer,  n.  a.  This  last  writer  brings  in  Hugh  the  Great  as 
an  aooomplice.  "Dolus  apud  Duoem  a  transfugis  paratus,  qui  ante 
latuerat,  ortA  opportunitate  ex  raritate  militum,  in  apertum  erupit.  Nam 
dum  tempestiyus  adyeniret,  ab  Hagroldo  qui  Baiooensibus  pneerat,  per 
legationeni  suasoriam  aocersitus,  Biyocas  cum  pauoia  ad  aooenientem,  ut- 
pote  ad  fidelem  quern  in  nullo  suspeotum  habuerat,  securus  aooessit.  Bai^ 
bams  Tero  militum  inopiam  intuitus  cum  mnltitudine  armatorum  Begi 
incantus  aggreditur." 
*  Dudo,  113  C,  D. 
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OHAP.  17.  liam^  he  who    had  ruled  in  Bouen   as   the  deputy  of 

Lewis^  now  appeared  prominently  in  the  French  ranks^ 

and  stirred  up  the  wrath  of  Danes  and  Normans  by  his 

presence.     This  certainly  seems  a  very  lame  story,  and 

we  may  well  believe  that  Harold,  however  £uthful  to 

his  allies,  might  see  no -crime  in  practising  a  little   of 

the   usual  Danish  treacheiy  towards   an   enemy.      But 

Lewifl  de-   the  result  of  the  battle  is  certain ;  the  French  were  de- 

Scen^^  feated,  and  their  King  was  taken  prisoner.^    The  Nor- 

■oner.        mans    add   that  Harold  and  Lewis  met,  man  to  man 

and  King  to   King,  and  that  the  Dane  led  away  the 

Frank  as  the  prize  of  his  own  personal  prowess.     Lewis 

however  escaped;  he  was  accompanied,  perhaps  betrayed, 

by  a  Norman  in   whom  he  trusted,  and,  on  reaching 

Bouen,  he  was  imprisoned  by  other  Normans  in  whom 

Harold       he  trusted  also.     The  Danish  King^  if  we  can  trust  a 

affi^^^  tale  of  such  unparalleled  generosity,  had  now  done  his 

theDaohy  work.     He  passed  through  the  land,  confirming  the  au- 

and  Toturiui 

to  Den-      thority  of  the  young  Duke,  and  restoring  the  Laws  of 
"^"^  '         Eolf.^      This  last  phrase  is   one  which   meets  us  con- 
stantly in  our  own  history.     After  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, the  demand  for  the  Laws  of  King  Eadward  is 
familiar  to  every  one,  and  in  earlier  times  we  read  of 
The  re-      demands  for  the  Laws  of  Eadgar  or  of  Cnut,  or  who- 

'<  Rolfs      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^i^g  ^ho  ^^  looked  back  to  with 
^^•^        any  affection."    What  is  really  meant  in  all  such  cases 
is,  not  so  much  any  actual  enactments  as  good  admini- 
stration instead  of  bad,  often  native  administration  in- 

'  Flod.  A.  945.  "Bex  boIus  fugam  iniit,  proeeqaente  ee  Noitmanno 
qnodam  sibi  fideli.  Cum  quo  Bodomum  yeniens,  oomprehensua  est  ab  aliis 
Nortmaniiii  quoe  sibi  fideles  ease  putabat,  et  sub  custodiA  detentus.*' 

'  Dudo,  125  D.  "Jura  legesque  et  statuta  Bollonis  Duds  tenere  per 
onmia  oogebat." 

'  In  Cnut's  time  (Ghron.  A.  1018)  the  Witan  at  Oxford  renewed 
**  Eadgar*8  Law ;"  so  Harold,  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  Northum- 
brians in  revolt  against  Tostig  (Chron.  A.  1065),  "renewed  Cnut's  Law." 
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stead  of  foreign.  The  renewal  of  Rolf ^s  Law  meant  the  ohap.  it. 
wiping  ont  of  all  traces  of  the  French  dominion.  Harold 
then  sailed  away  to  his  own  islands;  twenty  years  after- 
wards^ unless  the  one  story  is  a  repetition  of  the  other^  he 
was  equally  able  and  willing  to  come  again  on  the  same 
errand.^ 

King  Lewis  was  thus  a  prisoner^  as  his  father  had  Lewis  kept 
been  before  him.     After  a  certain  amount  of  the  usual  ^^„g]^. 
treacherous  diplomacy^'  he  was  transferred  from  the  hands  945-<^- 
of  the  Normans  to  those  of  their  ally  the  Duke  of  the 
French.     His  wrongs  called  forth  the  indignation  of  his 
kinsmen  in  other  lands.     Queen  Gerberga  sought  help 
alike  from  her   own  Old -Saxon  brother  and  from  her 
husband^s  West -Saxon  uncle,      ^thelstan   the  Glorious 
was   no  more^  but  he  had  handed  on  his  sceptre  to  a 
worthy    successor    in    Eadmund    the    Magnificent.     An  interren- 
EngUsh  Embassy  haughtily  demanded  the  release  of  the  Edmund. 
King^  and  received  from  Hugh  as  haughty   a  refusal.  94<^* 
The  Duke  of  the  French  would  do  nothing  for  fear  of 
the  threats  of  the  English.^     How  Eadmund  would  have 


^  I  confees  that,  once  or  twioe^  in  writing  thia  paragraph,  a  doubt  has 
oroBBed  my  mind  whether  "Haigrold  who  oommanded  at  Bayeuz"  was 
not^  after  all,  some  much  smaller  person  than  Harold  King  of  the  Danes. 
The  Northern  writers,  as  far  as  I  know,  do  not  mention  the  expedition, 
the  motive  of  which  is  not  very  obvious.  But  very  little  can  be  made  out 
of  the  Northern  stories  in  any  case ;  the  French  writers  always  slur  over 
everything  Norman;  and  the  fiction  would  seem  almost  too  bold  even 
for  Norman  inyention.    The  details  of  course  cannot  be  accepted  in  any 


*  Flod.  A.  945.  Bicher,  iL  48.  Widukind,  ii  39.  "  Hluthowious  Bex  a 
dudbus  suis  [Hugh?]  circumventus,  et  a  Northmannis  oaptus,  consilio 
Hugonis  Lugdunum  [confusedly  for  Laudwmm,  which  is  itself  an  error] 
missus  custodisB  publicaB  traditur.  Filium  autem  ejus  natu  majorem  Ear^ 
lomaonum  Northmanni  seoum  duxerunt  Bothun ;  ibi  et  mortuus  est"  On 
the  hostages,  see  Modoard  and  Bicher. 

'  Bicher,  ii.  49,  50.  "  Ob  minas  Anglorum  nil  se  &cturum ;  ipsos,  si 
veniant,  quid  in  aimis  Galli  valeant  promptissune  experturos ;  quod  si 
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followed  up  this  beginning  it  is  hard  to  say;   but  the 
next  year  saw  him  cut  off  by  the  assassin's  dagger^  and 
his  successor  Eadred  had  enough  to  do  in  the  renewed 
and  final  struggle  with  the  Northumbrian  Danes.     The 
application  to  Otto  was  more  effectual.     The  King  of 
the  East-Franks  at  once  determined  to  invade  the  Western 
Kingdom  the  next  year.^     He  refused  a  personal   con- 
ference with  Hugh^  and  the  conference  which  he  allowed 
him  to  have  with  Conrad  of  Lotharingia  was  fruitless.^ 
At  last^  when  the  German  army  was  actually  assemblings 
Hugh   found  it   necessary   to   come  to   terms  with    his 
royal  prisoner.^     Hugh's  terms  were  simple — ^Freedom  in 
exchange  for  La6n.    After  a  while,  Lewis  brought  him- 
self to   surrender   his   single  stronghold^  his  own  royal 
city,  which  was  still  held  for  him  by  his  fiuthful  and 
stout-hearted   Queen.      The   Duke  of  the   French  took 
possession  of  the  City  of  the  Bock,  and  the   King  of 
the  French  was  reduced  to  be  little  more  than  King  of 
Compi^gne.     Most  likely  he  hoped,  through  German  and 
English  help,  soon  to  be  again  SLing,  not  only  of  La6n, 
but  of  Paris  and  Bouen  as  well.    And,  as  far  as  forms 
and  words  and  outward  homage  went,  his  authority  was 
presently  restored  over  the  whole  Kingdom.     Duke  Hugh 
did  not  scruple  to  deprive  his  sovereign  of  liberty  and 

fonnidine  tacti  non  venisnt,  pro  arrogantise  tamen  iUatione,  Gallorum  Tiree 
qnandoqneoognituros  et  insuper  pcenam  Initnroe.  Iratns  itaqne  legatee  ex- 
polit."  Flodoard,  contraiy  to  the  remark  made  in  p.  139 ,  is  lees  exdted 
against  insular  intervention. 

^  Widnkindy  ii.  39.  '*Andiena  aatem  Bex,  super  fortunA  amici  satis 
dolnity  imperavitque  expeditionem  in  Gallia  contra  Hugonem  in  annum  se- 
cnndum," 

'  Flod.  A.  945.  "  Qoi  Bex  nolens  loqui  cnm  eo  mittit  ad  enm  Gonradum 
Duoem  Lothariensium.  Cum  quo  looutus  Hugo,  infensus  Othoni  Begi 
revertitur/' 

'  Flod.  A.  946.  Bicher,  ii.  51.  Bicher  deady  connects  the  liberation 
of  Lewis  with  the  negociations  with  Otto.  Widukind  (iiL  1)  is  still  more 
explicit.  "Oertus  autem  factus  de  adventu  Regis  Hug^  timore  quoque 
pertenitus,  dimisit  Hluthowicum." 
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dommion,  but  he  would  never  be  a  King  himself^  and  he  chap.  nr. 
would  always  have  a  King  over  him.     The  royal  dignity  Hugh  and 
— held^   it    would    seem,  to    have  fallen    into    abeyance  prmoee  do 
through  the  King^s  imprisonment — was  solemnly  renewed,  ^??*^" 
and  Hugh  the  Great  once  more  became  the  faithful  liege- 
man and  homager  of  the  King  whom  he  had  just  before 
held  in  bonds.^     The  other  princes  of  the  Kingdom  fol- 
lowed his  example ;  but,  if  the  Norman  writers  are  to  be 

believed,  there  was  one  marked  exception.     On  the  banks  The  abso- 

1  4  *  ^ 

of  the  Epte,  where  the  founder  of  the  Norman  state  had  pendenoe 
first  done  homage,  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  was  formally  ^^'^^' 
set  free  from  all  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  the  aaaerted 
French.^     Richard  still  bore  no  higher  title  than  that  of  Konnan 
Duke,  but  he  was  a  King,  as  far  as  complete  authority  ^^  "' 
within  his  own   land,  and  absolute  independence  of  all 
authority  beyond  its  borders,  could  make  him  a  King.^ 
The  Prince  who  was  thus  acknowledged  as  perfectly  in- 
dependent   was  presently  persuaded,  like  other  allodial 
proprietors,  to  seek  a  Lord,^  and  Richard,  Duke  of  the  Richard's 
Normans,  forthwith  commended  himself  and  his  domi-  dation  to 
nions  to  his   neighbour  and  benefactor  Hugh,  Duke  of  ^"*^- 
the  French.*    Now  the  absolute  independence  of  Nor- 

'  Flod.  A.  946.  "  Qui  Dnz  Hugo  renovans  Begi  Ladowioo  regium  hono- 
rem  vel  nomen,  ei  sese  cam  ceteoria  regni  comxnittit  primoribuB."  Rioher 
cuts  the  matter  shorter  (ii  51).  "  Unde  et  dimiflsusy  dat&  Laudano,  Com- 
pendii  sese  reoepit." 

'  Dudo,  ia6  C.  "Venit  Rex  supra  flavium  Sptn  oontra  Northmannoa, 
cam  Magno  Dnoe  Hugone.  .  .  .  Propriis  verbis  fecit  seouritatem  regtd 
quod  Buus  aTua  Rollo  tI  ac  potestate,  armis  et  prasliis  sibi  aoquisivit. 
Ipaeque  et  omnes  episoopi,  oomites,  et  abbates  reyerendi,  principesque 
FnmciiB  regui  Richardo  puero  imiocenti,  ut  teneat  et  possideaty  et  nuUi$ 
ndd  Deo  ierviHum  ipse  et  iuceeeaio  ^ftu  reddta,  et  si  quis  perversaB  invasionis 
rizatione  oontra  eum  congredi,  vel  alicujus  rizationis  congresaione  invadere 
regnum,  maluerit,  fidissimus  adjutor  in  omni  adversfe  inopportunitatis  ne- 
cessitate per  omnia  eztituit.'* 

'  See  above,  p.  193.  For  regnum  as  applied  to  Normandy  by  Dudo,  see 
the  last  passage  and  many  others.  *  See  above,  p.  129. 

'  Dudo,  I  a8  D  et  seqq.,  g^ves  a  long  account  of  the  deliberations  be- 
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CHAP.  IV.  mandy^  the  renunciatioQ  of  all  homage  and  all  soperioritj 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown^^  is  an  assertion  for  which  we 

tween  Hugh  and  Bernard  of  Senlis.  It  seems  at  last  to  be  settled  that 
Bichard,  like  Jacob  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  to  beoome  Hugh's  man 
(though  the  relation  is  delicately  expressed),  in  exchange  for  Hugh's 
daughter,  a  possession  on  which,  as  it  happened,  Bichard  seems  to  have 
■et  no  great  store.  But  the  doctrine  of  Commendation,  as  set  forth  by 
Hugh  or  by  Dudo,  is  worth  notice. 

"Hugo  yero  Magnus  intelligens  animadFertiase  utrumque  affectum 
voluntataa  suae,  apertA  cordis  sui  intentione  dicitur  respondisse:  'Non  est 
quippe  mos  Francise,  ut  quislibet  Princeps  Duxve  constipatas  abnndan- 
tins  tanto  milite  perse veret  cunctis  diebus  taliter  in  domlnio  ditionis  bus, 
ut  non  aut  fiunulatu  voluntatis  suae,  aut  coactus  vi  et  potestate,  incumbat 
aoolivius  Imperatori,  vel  Begi,  Duciye :  et  si  forte  perseyeraverit  in  temeri- 
tate  audadn  suae,  ut  non  iamulareter  alicui  volenter  prsecopioeft  ubertate 
sufficientis  sus  ;  solent  ei  rix»  dissentionesque  atque  casus  innumerabilis 
detriment!  sadpissime  accidere.  Quapropter  si  placuisset  Richardo  Duci 
tuo  nepoti  seipsum  flecteret  ut  militaiet  mihi,  yestro  salubemmo  consUio 
sponte  filiam  meam  connubio  illi  jungerem ;  et  terrae,  quam  hereditario  jure 
poflsidet,  continuuB  defensor  et  adjutor  contra  omnes  adessem.'  ** 

^  This  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  words  of  Dudo.  I  must  howeyer  quote 
the  words  of  Sir  Francis  Palgraye  (ii.  494-5.  .  Cf.  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B. 
761  E.) 

"A  perfect  reciprocity  was  established  between  France  and  the  'Norman 
Monarchy.'  .  .  .  That  dominion  which  Bollo  the  Grandsire  had  won  by  so 
many  battles,  Bichard  shall  henceforward  have  and  hold,  owing  sendee  to 
none  but  Grod. — Should  any  enemy  attempt  to  disturb  the  right  of  the 
Norman  Soyereign,  the  King  of  France  shall  be  his  help  and  aid  in  all 
things. — ^No  other  service  shall  Nonnandy  render  unless  the  King  should 
grant  the  Duke  some  Benefice  within  the  Kingdom  of  France.  Therefore, 
as  it  was  explained  in  after*time,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  doth  no  more 
than  promise  fiuth  and  homage  to  the  King  of  France.  In  like  manner 
doth  the  King  of  France  render  the  same  fealty  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy ; 
nor  is  there  any  other  difiSarence  between  them,  save  that  the  King  of 
France  doth  not  render  homage  to  the  Duke  of  Nonnandy  like  as  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  doth  to  the  King." 

If  I  rightly  understand  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  his  meaning  is  that  the 
Duke  of  the  Normans  now  ceased  to  be  the  liegeman  of  the  King  of  the 
French ;  that  he  merely  entered  into  a  treaty  on  equal  terms  with  his 
ex-suzerain  ;  that  by  voluntary  commendation  he  became  the  liegeman  of 
the  Duke  of  the  French ;  that  the  subsequent  vassalage  of  Normandy  to 
France  was  due,  not  to  the  Kingdom,  but  to  the  Duchy,  and  that  it  had 
its  origin  in  the  homage  paid  by  Bichard  the  Fearless  to  Duke  Hugh,  not 
in  that  paid  by  Bolf  to  King  Charles.  I  say,  if  I  rightly  understand  Sir 
Francis,  because  I  cannot  quite  reconcQe  his  statements  with  one  another. 
In  one  page  there  "  is  perfect  redprodty  established  between  France  and 
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need  some  better  authority  than  the  deebunation  of  Dado.  ohaf.  iv. 
In  his  pages  indeed  Richard  appears  as  a  King^  holding 
the  Norman  monarchy  in  fee  of  no  earthly  power.  But 
he  also  appears  as  one  who  far  more  than  forestalled  the 
successes  of  his  descendants^  who  held  all  Gaul  and  all 
Britain^  with  seemingly  Germany  and  Denmark  to  boot^ 
as  dependencies  of  his  jNorman  monarchy.^  By  the  accu- 
racy  of  the  one  description  we  may  perhaps  judge  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  other. 

But  the  Commendation  of  Normandy  to  the  Duchy  of  Pnotidta 
France  rests  on  much  better  authority.     Dudo  brings  it  oftfaeCom- 
out  fiar  less  strongly  than   he  does  the  independence  <>f  ^^f^J^ 
Normandy  on  the  Kingdom^  but  it  is  incomparably  thie  to  Hugh, 
better  ascertained  fact  of  the  two.    In  the  days  of  Richard^ 
we  get  our  first  glimpses  of  documentary  evidence  for  Nor- 
man history  in  the  form  of  charters^  and  in  an  extant 

the  Nonnan  monarchy.**  Richard  has  and  holda  his  dominion,  owing  ser- 
vice to  none  but  God, — ^yet  directly  afterwards  it  is  allowed  that  '*  the  Doke 
of  Nonnandy  promises  fealty  and  homage  to  the  King  of  France."  It  is 
dangerous  to  dispute  with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  on  a  question  of  feudal  law, 
and  the  more  so,  as  the  relations  between  Normandy  and  France  at  once 
awaken  the  whole  controversy  about  "  liege "  and  "simple  "  homage.  But 
surely,  even  in  a  case  of  nmple  homage,  there  is  not  *'  perfect  reciprocity  *' 
between  him  who  pays  and  him  whoreoeiyes  the  homage ;  and  certainly,  in 
the  tale  as  I  read  it,  I  see  nothing  but  the  simple  relation  of  suzerain  and 
▼aasal,  only  douded  over  by  the  big  words  of  Dudo.  And  as  for  reciprocity, 
surely  reciprocity  of  a  certain  kind  was  the  essence  of  the  feudal  relation. 
Lord  and  vassal  were  each  to  help  and  defend  the  other.  No  one  denies 
that  Heniy  the  Second  was  the  vassal  of  King  Lewis  the  Seventh,  if  not  for 
Normandy,  at  any  rate  for  his  other  continental  possessions,  but  an  equal 
obligation  is  imposed,  in  their  mutual  oath,  on  Lewis  to  defend  Henry 
"sicut  fidelem  suum,'*  as' on  Henry  to  defend  Lewis  "Dominum  suum.*' 
(E.  Wendover,  iL  388.) 

^  Dudo,  138  A.  "  Burgundionibus  imperat,  Aquitanos  arguit,  et  incre- 
pat  Britones,  et  Northmannos  regnat  et  gubemat,  Flandrenses  minatur,  et 
devastat  Daoos  et  Lotharienses,  quinetiam  Sazones  sibi  connectit  et  con- 
ciliat.  Angli  quoque  ei  obedienter  subduntur,  Scoti  et  Hibemenses  ejus 
patrodnio  reguntnr."    Gf.  p.  109. 

Piiy  that  Dudo  had  never  heard  of  such  titles  as  '*  brother  of  the  sun  and 
moon  *'  or  **  lord  of  the  twenty-four  umbrellas.'*  They  might  well  have 
been  added  to  his  list. 
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oHAP.  ly.  charter^  Richard  distinctly  speaks   of  the   Duke  of  the 

French  as  his  Lord.^     And  it  is  clear  that  homage  to  the 

Duke  carried  with  it  a  much  more  practical  relation  than 

homage  to  the  King.     Throughout  this  whole  period  we 

find  Normandy  constantly  acting  as  a  subsidiary  ally  of 

Ducal  France.     Hugh  is  followed  in  his  campaigns  by 

Norman  troops^  seemingly  as  a  matter  of  course.' 

Double  A  double  alliance  was  thus  formed^  between  Normandy 

between      ^^^  Ducal  France  on  the  one  hand^  between  Germany  and 

Norm«ndv  Boyal  France  on  the  other.     And  the  alliance  of  Nor- 

and  Ducal         •' 

France  and  mandy  and  Ducal  France  sealed  the  £Ate  of  the  Carolingian 
Germany    monarchy.     That  monarchy  lasted  forty  years  longer^  but 
^wioe       its  doom  was  pronounced  when  Richard  commended  him- 
self to  Hugh.      It  did  not  fall  when  its  fortunes  seemed 
lowest.     At  that  moment  it  had  still  a  powerful  protector 
without^  and  its  utter  extinction  did  not  suit  the  peculiar 
policy  of  the  powerful  vassal^  who^  as  &r  as  internal  poli- 
tics were  concerned,  held  its  destiny  in  his  hands.    But  even 
the  German  protectorate  could  hardly  have  much  longer 
sustained  the  German  throne  of  Ladn  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  new  French  nationality.     When  that  protec- 
torate was  forfeited,  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  for  it. 
The  alii-     Again,  had  Normandy  remained  isolated  and  Teutonic, 
tween  Nor-  things  might  have  taken  a  different  course.     Had  Bouen 
^^"^  been  hostile,  or  even  doubtful,  Paris  might  not  have  tri- 
France  de-  umphed  over  La6n.     Charles  the  Simple  had  been  able  to 
the&Uof   1^186  ^P  ^  powerful  Norman  diversion  against  the  rival 
ItegSr*"    ^^S'   ^^^^^  ^iA-^e^  off  his  fate  for  a  while.      So,  had 

dynasty.     Richard  been  other  than  Huerh  Capef  s  faithful  vassal  and 
945-987.  ^        ^ 

>  **  Cum  aasensu  SeniorU  mei  Hugonla,  Franconim  principis.*'  I  quote 
from  Lappenberg,  Norman  Kings,  p.  30.  The  date  is  968,  the  Lord 
therefore  Hugh  Capet. 

'  Flod.  948.  "  Hugo,  nullam  moram  fadens,  coUecta  suorum  multi 
Nortmannorumque  manu."  949.  "  Hugo  Comes  oollecta  suorum  multA 
Nortmannorumque  manu."  "  Hugo  igitur  non  modico  tarn  suorum  quam 
Nortmannorum  coUecto  ezercitu.'* 
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affectionate  brother,  a  similar  Norman  diversion  mighty  for  ohap.  iv. 

a  while  at  leasts  have  preserved  the  Crown  to  the  House 

of  Charles.     But  Normandy  was  now  the  firm  ally  of 

Ducal  France^  and  against  the  two  Royal  France  had  no 

chance  of  holding  its  own.     The  definitive  alliance  of 

Rouen  and  Paris  fixed  the  extinction^  slow^  it  might  be^ 

but  snre^  of  the  royalty  of  La6n.     It  was  a  question  of 

time.     All  depended  on  the  policy  of  the  successive  Dukes 

of  the  French.     And  we  shaU  presently  have  to  observe 

the  policy  of  Hugh  Capet^  widely  different  from  that  of 

his  father^  but  quite  as  remarkable  in  its  own  way. 

This  double  alliance  was  not   slow   in   bearing  fruit.  War  of  the 

The  threats   of  Otto^  unlike  the  threats   of   Eadmund^  i^gninstthe 

were  carried  into  action.      Lewis  had  indeed  been  set  *^S  '^^^' 

946. 

free^  but  he  was  set  free  on  terms  which  his  royal  col- 
league and  brother  must  have  felt  to  be  dishonouring  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  his  ally.     A  war  shortly  followed^  in 
which  the  two  Kings  appear  as  the  common  enemies  of  the 
two  Dukes.    But  it  is  a  war  about  which  it  is  veiy  difficult 
to  get  at  the  exact  truth.     In  the  part  which  relates  to  Compari- 
Normandy,  the  French  writers  are,  evidently  of  set  pur-  French, 
pose,  meagre  beyond  expression.     Our  chief  German  au-  ^S'not- 
thority,  though  he  enlarges  on  one  or  two  triflling  points,*  man  ac- 
is,  on  the  point  whidi   most  immediately  concerns   us, 
hardly  frdler  than   his  Western  fellows.      The   Norman 
legend,  on  the  other  hand,  overwhelms  us  with  details, 
half  of  which  we   instinctively  suspect  to  be  mythical. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  issue  of  the  campaign  was, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  inglorious,  to  say  the  least, 
for  the  two  Kings  of  the  Franks.     This  was  quite  reason 
enough  for  the  French  and  German,  writers  to  slur  over 
the  subject,  and  for  the  Normans  to   pick  it  out  as  a  eub- 

1  Widnkind  (u.  a)  has  a  good  deal  to  tell  us  ctbont  tbe  tbreata  exchanged 
between  Hugh  and  Otto,  and  about  the  straw  lia^ts  worn  by  Otto's  soldiers, 
bnt  he  cuts  the  details  of  the  ctaDpaign  very  sHort.     See  Palgrave,  u.  544. 
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CHAP.  IV.  ject  for  special  rhetoric  and  exaggeration.     In  their  story 
Le^^'^d  -^^^^^^  ^  usual,  appears  as  the  villain  of  the  piece.     He 
Otto;  Bup-  gtirs  up  the  whole  strife;  his  scheme  is  for  Lewis  to  cede 
trigues  of   to  Otto  all  claims  on  Lotharingia,  and  to  receive  instead 
'^"^*       Normandy,  to  be  conquered  for  him  by  the  arms  of  the 
German  King.*   But  the  French  and  German  writers  know 
nothing  of  these  machinations  of  Amulf,  and  in  their  eyes, 
or  at  least  in  their  writings,  Normandy  never  assumes 
any  such  primaiy  importance.     The  interference  of  Otto, 
in  connexion  with  what  went  before  and  what  followed, 
is  intelligible  enough,  and  it  hardly  needs  the  introduction 
of  Arnulf  to  explain  it.     Yet  it  is  likely  enough  that  the 
scheme  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  wily  Fleming 
really  did  form  an  element  in  the  calculations  of  the  two 
Kings.     It  was  most  important  to  settle  the  ever-recur- 
ring Lotharingian  question,  which  had  formed  a  subject 
944*      of  discord  between  them  even  in  the  very  year  of  Lewis' 
Probable    occupation  of  Bouen.'    And,  after  Lewis'  defeat  and  im- 
j^^j^    prisonment,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  conquest  or  humi- 
Nonnandy.  liation  of  Normaudy  was  an  object  very  dear  to  his  heart. 
Otto  enters  At  all  events,  with  whatever  objects,  the  King  of  the 
J^JJ^.      East-Franks*  entered   the  Western   Elingdom,  and  was 
meeting  of  joyfully  welcomed  by  its  King,  who  joined  him  with  all 

tine  three 

Kings,        his  forces.     A  third  King  joined  the  muster,  Conrad  of 
Lewi8,and  Burg^dy,*  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Otto.     Of  the 

Conrad. 

'  Dudo,  129  D. 

'  This  Lotharingian  dispute  is  not  mentioned  by  Richer,  but  it  appears 
in  Flodoard,  A.  944.  Lewis-  and  Hugh  both  sent  embassies  to  Otto,  and 
that  of  Hugh  met  with  the  more  fiftvourable  reception.  Things  changed 
greatly  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

'  The  Germans  are  still  <'Orientales"  in  Dudo,  150  K  So  their  King 
is  "Rex  Transrhenanus.**  Dudo,  139  B,  nuikes  Henry  still  King,  and 
presently — ^finding  out  his  mistake,  but  not  correcting  it— he  goes  on  to 
talk  of  Otto.  This  year,  946,  Otto  lost  his  beloved  English  wife  Eadgyth. 
flod.  A.  946.  Widukind,  ii.  41.  iii.  i. 

*  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (ii.  543)  says,  "Among  other  ▼as'^als  or  depend- 
entSy  Otho  was  joined  by  Conrad  'King  of  Geneva^'  under  which  style  we 
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the  upstart  powers  of*  I*ar£s  aa^     "^^-^^      .  ^^''^^ 

the  G«rmau    JKlizigr^   ziot;    yet  ■E;»~^~^ 
a  distinet    azid      i-ecogmized  lr^^~^^ 


Pranee  and  SurS-uxi<I^  do  not  i"^*^  ^  *-^-T  '^  ^"^'^J'^'"'' 
fomal  homage,  t>ut  tlieir  ea^^^^^^^^  ^'''^^9,,^^'^ 
his  vassals,   in     a.nj^    j>ra.ctical     ^    *"^*'jS"«     ^^""  ^'^ 


the  upstart  powers  of*  IPaz-is  aa.^      "^^-^^  ^'^^'tij' 

DutMi^nst  whom  tiej' w-^^ J«»o  "f  a  ''""-n", 
the  King  of  OoDap»i6fir»e-  X^  ^*^'*''cij  "'°'^'  «wn  ! 
an  attempt  to  exifcerfccl  the  dos  j^^  .  ^  *^^res  S  ''"'"^'  ''*««& 
1>J  the  lecoirery  of  l»i»  lo»t  *-c.«  "^  'n°«a  i?"  '*^°  ''• 
tempt  Med,  but  tfaey  to«t  ItfeJ^^"  "f  ij„", ''~'~»"' 
DtJte",  Archbishop,  mxxd  ''^rs^  .^  "'-fel W  H„.b"  th'j 
Timt  of  King  Uev^ii.-"  Xhej.  tfceo  T'^''*'  **'  '""'*'  ■"- 
^'ntace,  they  ra.vaa^r^<i  the  whole  ©ou  ^^^^^^<1  the  Dachy  of^ 
from  or  failed    ix»    ^tx»-   a.tfcacfc  on  Pari^  »     O'j     t  Jhey  but  stiimk  ' 

^^t:*  ^_y   then  ravafjeJ  ' 
might  h*ye  aome    ai^o«Ity   i"3    reoogni^j^^  ^^^  ^ 

"Bdertdie  to  deoy  *!.»*     o;onx»*l   n..y  be  ojJod   "K^..^^       „f   Ge-^s™"  »""- 

•lmb.tb.„rt»lDly  «»   "tJ-!r  ^r'j"  "' "*  "■•"     .-.-.■a..«.ov.u»'>"*" 

Ktta,  I„  tU.  ,,.„j_I^n-  ■W-.d..l»ii  do,  .„  „,„,*,=._»     »1»  •>  "i.  ; 

"»i«rt(A.„ft)    !.»    •-.    —    ""V,"^  "0"lpa.  Q»lii..-,        =^i=..-    l""^ 
II  i.  «.«».  rao«i«i'l«y    "'  jfoW^piK.  ,i.  c»«.„  _^,„„i  m  m>J" 

S|«BU.d,.     I„m.    8<S   '^""J^fcort,  d«pb.dlk.(;,K,e»^I>»=-^5^    „<  l» »" 

Almuaotm."       »"=^"'j'_,   ..^Uiout  mti.li  dlra.Uoi>. 

">dMedhii.baolet«   »«*f^^     ,_,J.«,  <3o.n«l  tha  indapo  w»*f«  **  w^t  »»?  "^ 

ILKiar,  1.  „.y  1>.   """■^'fcUo—  O..0 
"U.  I.  Pl.d«ml  !.•  "»""»"f_,  rx.,ido...m]  «lllt,  ■ 
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'nie«o««mt«  ho"^   "^"^^    „ot    why,   bj  muiy    me<l^sB>-v- a 

[ttli  nun.  i.  uaed,     *     "^ 
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oHAP.  IT.  the  Daohy  of  Normandy^  but  they  fidled  in  an  attempt 

take*eitt^  on  Rouen.*    Thus  much  is  certain;  the  confederate  Kings 

Parifl  or      were  repuked  from  the  Norman  bapital.    The  piotnresquej 

but  probably  to  a  great  extent  legendary^  details  form  a 

brilliant  picture^  for  which  I  must  refer  to  the  Norman 

writers  and  their  English  interpreter.^ 

Effects  of        That  the  discomfiture  of  three  Kings^  the  repulse  of 

man  inter-  ^^®  Great  Otto  himself^  should   have   been  a  favourite 

vention.      gubject   of   Norman    boasting  was    no    more  than  was 

natural;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  German 

intervention  was  altogether  fruitless.    We  have  seen  the 

Lew&B*  foi^  fortunes  of  Lewis  at  their  lowest  ebb.    We  now  see  them 

to^mp^e.^^'y  distinctly  begin  to  rise,  while  those  of  Hugh  the 

947*  Great  suffer  a  temporary  depression.    The  Duke  failed  in 

several  expeditions,^  while   the   King  went  on  gaining 

both  in  territorial  dominion  and  in  the  opinion  of  men. 

inclinable  nonn]  perrexit,  Hngonemque  ibi  obsedit,  memoriam  quoqne 
Dionysii  martyris  [Hugh  was  Lay  Abbot  of  his  Minster]  digsA  honorans 
veneratug  est.**  flodoard  says,  "  Reges  cum  exerdtibus  suis  terram  Hn- 
gonis  aggredluntor,  et  urbem  SilvanectenBem  obsidentes,  ut  yiderunt  muni- 
tissimam,  nee  earn  valentes  ezpugnare,  csdsas  quibusdam  suorum,  dimisemnt. 
Sicque  trans  Seqnanam  contendentes,  looa  quaeque  prater  dvitates  gravibus 
atteruut  deprsBdationibus,  terramque  Nortmannorum  peragnmtes,  loca  plura 
devastant ;  indeque  venientes  regrediuntur  in  sua."  Could  Widukind  have 
confounded  Paris  andSenlis  ?  Richer,  who  has  some  curious  details  (ii.  57), 
mentions  the  siege  of  Senlis  (56)  but  says  nothing  of  Paris,  and  he  quarters 
Hugh  at  Orleans  (58).  Dudo  (130  B)  makes  the  Kings  meet  at  Paris,  so 
fiu-  confirming  Widukind.  Dudo  doubtless  did  not  care  about  the  £ftte  of 
Ladn  or  Rheims. 

^  Neither  Flodoard  nor  Richer  mentions  Rouen.  All  that  Richer  (ii.  58) 
has  to  say  of  the  Norman  campaign  is,  "  Post  hsBO  feruntur  in  terram  pirata- 
rum  ac  solo  terras  devastant.  Sieque  Regis  it^uHam  airoeiter  viUt  iter  ad  sua 
retorquent."  But  Widukind  (iii.  4)  has,  "  Ezinde,  colleota  ex  omni  exerdtn 
electorum  militum  manu,  Rothun  Danorum  urbem  adiit,  sed  difficultate 
locorum,  asperiorique  hieme  ingruente,  plagA  eot  qitidem  magnSi  percumt ; 
inoolumi  exerdtu,  infecto  negotiOf  post  tree  menses  Sazoniam  regressus  est, 
urbibus  Remense  atque  Lugduno  [a  clear  error]  cum  cssteris  axmis  oaptis 
Hluthowico  Regi  ooncessis.*' 

'  Dudo,  151-5.  Roman  de  Rou,  3914-4291.  Palgrave,  ii.  556-586. 

*  Against  Flanders,  (Flod.  A.  947 ;  Richer,  ii.  60) ;  against  Rheims, 
(Flod.  fi.s. ;  Richer,  ii.  6a) ;  against  Soissons,  (Flod.  948  ;  Richer,  ii.  85). 
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The  close  connexion  between  the  two  Frankish  Kings  con-   cbap.  iv. 
tinned,  and  both  Lewis  and  his  Queen  shared  the  hospitality  F™a<5^P 
of  their  brother^  and  took  a  part  in  the  paschal  splendours  and  Otto, 
of  Aachen.^    Not  the  least  striking  feature  of  this  period  947*  949* 
is  the  series  of  Synods^  Synods  of  Bishops  from  both  the  Series  of 
Frankish  kingdoms^  but  to  which  the  Eastern  realm  na- 
turally  contributed  by  far  the  greater  share.     The  first  of 
the  series^  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Cher^  was  held  simul-  Meeting 

by  the 

taneously  with  a  secular  conference^  and  with  armies  at  no  dher. 
great   distance.^       The   later  meetings^   at    Verdun,^   at  ^'*^' 
Mouzon/  and  the  last  and  most  solemn^  held  at  Engel-  Vordun, 
heim  *    under  the  presidency  of  a  Papal  Legate^  seem  to  ^^^^ 
have  been  essentially  ecclesiastical  assemblies.      But  the  ^^  Engel- 
Elings  were  present^  acting  as  royal  colleagues^  the  Eastern  ((^8). 
Eking  retaining  his  distinct  superiority.®     Otto  may  well  Action  of 
have  dreamed  of  himself  as  a  new  Constantioe^  presiding 
in  a  new  Nicene  Council.   The  strictly  ecclesiastical  object 
of  these  assemblies  was  to  decide  the  controversy  between 

*  Lewis  in  947,  (Flod.  in  anno ;  Richer,  ii  61) ;  Gerberga  in  949,  (Flod.  in 
anno ;  Richer,  ii.  86).  This  was  a  great  meeting  of  Grerman  and  Lotharingian 
princes,  and  of  ambassadors  from  Italy,  England,  and  Constantinople. 

'  Flod.  947.  Richer,  iL  63-5.  It  would  seem  that  some  Bishops  were  there 
in  their  princdy  character,  to  whom  Duke  Hugh  referred  the  question  about 
the  Archbishoprick  of  Rheims,  which  the  Bishops  referred  to  a  more  regular 
Synod  to  be  held  at  Yerdun.  Widukind  says  (iii.  5,)  '*  Huga  antem  ex- 
pertus  potentiam  Regis  virtutemque  Saxonum,  non  passus  est  ultra  ter- 
minos  suos  hostiliter  intrare,  sed  pergenti  in  eamdem  expedUionem  antw 
aequetUi  [the  French  writers  do  not  imply  this]  occurrit  juzta  fluvium 
qui  dicitor  Char,  manns  dedit,  juxtaque  impeiium  Regis  pactum  iniit, 
utilisque  proinde  permansit.*'    This  is  greatly  exaggerated. 

'  Flod.  947.  Richer,  ii.  66. 

*  Flod.  948.  Richer,  ii  67,  8. 

*  Flod.  948.  Richer,  ii.  69-81. 

*  I  quote  some  passages  from  Flodoard  illustrating  the  position  of  the 
Kings.  "  Ingressis  gloriosis  Regibus  Othone  et  Ludowioo  et  simul  resideo- 
tibns  .  .  .  exsurgens  Ludowicus  Rex  h  latere  et  consessu  Domini  Regis 
Othonis.''  Lewis  offers  "  inde  se  juxta  synodale  judicium  et  BegU  OtkotUs 
VraeepHonetn  purgaret,  vel  certamine  singular!  defenderet.'*  **  Interea  Rex 
Ludowicus  deprecatur  Regem  Othonem  ut  subsidium  sibi  ferat  contra 
Hugonem,  et  ceteros  inimicos  suos.    Qui  petitioni  ooncedens,**  &c. 
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CHAP.  IV.  the  rival  Archbishops  who  disputed^  and  alternately  occu- 
Contro-      pig^j    f\^Q  Metropolitan  See  of  Rheims.     But  such  a  point 

venyabont  .  * 

the  See  of  could  not  be  dealt  with  as  a  mere  matter  of  Canon  Law. 

its  political  ^^  ^^  question  was^  not  whether  Hugh  or  Artald  was 

import-      ^jjg  more  regularly  elected  Primate^  but  whether  the  great 

city  of  Bheims  should  be  held  by  a  Prince  devoted  to  the 

Duke  or  by  a  Prince  devoted  to  the  King.     The  aflPairs  of 

the  Western  Kingdom  were  AiUy  discussed  in  an  assembly 

of  Prelates^  most  of  whom  were  subjects  of  the  Eastern 

King.      Lewis  set  forth  the  whole  story  of  his  wrongs 

before  his  brother  King  and  the  Bishops^  and  prayed 

both  of  them  to  use  their  several  arms^  temporal  and 

Final         spiritual^  against  his  enemy.     The  result  was^  not  only 

l^er ;        that  Rheims  was  restored  to  the  royalist  Archbishop^  but 

Gi^t  *^^   t^^^f  after  due  notice,  the  Duke  of  the  French  was  so- 

exoom-       lemnly  excommunicated  in  a  final  Synod  at  Trier,^  which. 

municated. 

948.  oddly  enough,  consisted  mainly  of  French  Bishops.    Hugh 

however  cared  little  for  the  excommunication;  the  war 

continued,  and  various  places  were  attacked  with  varying 

success  on  both  sides.    The  Normans  appeared  as  the  allies 

of  Hugh  ;^  Otto,  engaged  in  distant  affairs,  entrusted  the 

LaOn  re-     support  of  Lewis  to  Conrad  of  Lotharingia.^     By  a  stra- 

by  Lewis,   tagem  of  Rudolf,  the  father  of  the  historian,  Ladn  was  re- 

949-  covered  to  the  King,  except  the  Tower,  which  still  held 

Hngh        out  for  Hugh.^    At  last  an  excommunication  pronounced 

municated  ^7  ^op^  Agapctus  in  person*  seems  to  have  made  some 

by  Pope     impression  on  the  stubborn  mind  of  the  Duke.     Through 

Agapetufl.         *  ^     ^  ° 

949*  the  mediation  of  Otto,  peace  was  made  once  more ;  Hugh 

>  Flod.  948.  The  Synod  adjourned  from  Engelheim  to  Ladn  and  from 
La6n  to  Trier,  where  the  anathema  against  Hugh  was  pronounced.  Flo- 
doard  was  himself  present,  being  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Artald.  Richer 
(ii.  82)  oonfouDds  the  two  adjoummentSy  and  makes  the  anathema  be 
pronounced  at  Ladn. 

*  See  above,  p.  250. 

*  See  aboye,  p.  235. 

*  Flod.  A.  949.  Richer,  at  great  length,  ii.  87-91. 
'  Flod.  A.  949.  Richer,  ii.  95. 
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again  did  homage  in   the  fullest  terms,^  and  restored  to  chap.  iv. 
the  King  the  Tower  of  Ladn,  which  he  still  held.     After  ?^^  d<«« 
this^  though  smaller  wars  and  bickerings  still  went  on  in  again. 
Lotharingia^  Vermandois^  and   elsewhere^  there   was   for      ' 
four  years  actually  only  one  revolt  of  Hugh^  and  that  one  His  last  re- 
after  which  the  Great  Duke  found  it  expedient  to  beg^bmia- 
for  peace  through    the  intercession  of  Queen  Gerberga.*  "®'*" 
During  all  this  time  the  power  of  Lewis   was  steadily 
growing.     Whether  by  force  or  persuasion^  he  gained  over  Lewis' 
to  his  side  the  Princes  of  Aquitaine^  who  no  doubt  wel-  {n  |^. 
corned  the  King  as  a  convenient  rival  to  their  nearer  ^^^JJ"^ 
neighbour  the  Duke.^     Lewis  even  passed  the  boundaries  gundy, 
of  his  own  Kingdom ;  he  visited  Besan90D ^  and  received 
the  homage  of  at  least  one  prince  of  the  Royal  Burgundy, 
Charles  Constantino  of  Yienne.^     All  things  seemed  pros-  Hia  death, 
pering  for  the  Carolingian  King,  when  his  strange  and^^' 
unexpected  death  cut  short  the  hopes  of  his  house. ^     Afker 
all  his  long  and  chequered  career,  he  was  only  thirty-three 
years  of  age. 

The  long  reign  of  Lothar,   the  son   and  successor  ofBei«piof 
Lewis,  forms  only  a  portion  of  the  much  longer  reign  of  954.986. 
Richard  the  Fearless.     In  the  course  of  a  few  years  most  The  old 
of  the  French  principalities  changed  masters.     Long  be-ofprinoe« 
fore  the  reign  of  Lothar  was  over,  almost  before  he  had  ^^  ^^' 

'  Flod.  A.  950.  "  Hugo  ad  Regem  venit  et  buub  efficitur.**  Bioher,  ii. 
97.  "Dux  .  .  .  Regi  humiliter  reoondliari  deposdt, eique  aatisfacturum  seae 
polHoetur. . .  .  Hugo  itaque  dux  per  manus  et  saoramentum  Regi  efficitur.** 

•  Flod.  A.  953. 

'  Richer's  nurrative  (ii.  98)  difibrs  from  that  of  Flodoard  in  introducing 
Hugh  as  gathering  the  army  for  the  Aquitanian  expedition,  of  which  the 
King  afterwards  takes  the  command.  But  Richer's  French  tranalatbr 
seemB  to  misconceive  his  meaning  when  he  renders  "  in  Aquitaniam  exer- 
citam  Regi  parat "  by  **  le  due  leva  une  arm^e  en  AquUaine.** 

*  Flod.  A.  951.  Richer,  u.  s.,  who  says  that  Charles  "  ex  regio  quidem 
genere  natus  erat,  sed  concubinali  stemmate  usque  ad  tritavum  sordebat.*' 
Neither  of  them  gives  him  the  royal  title  which  he  certainly  bore. 

'  Flod.  A.  954,  Richer,  ii.  105. 

S 
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oHAP.  ZY.  personally  entered  on  his  governments  Richard^  so  lately 

a  child^  the  youngest  of  princes^  became  the  senior  ruler 

within  his  own  world.      King  Lewis  was  dead  already; 

Hugh  the   Hugh  the  Great  died  two  years  later;  old  Amulf  of  Flan- 

956.  ders^  at  an  almost  incredible  old  agQ^  died  nine  years  later 

Arnulf       still. ^    Otto,  King  and  Emperor,  survived  all  these  princes, 

873.  but  Richard  survived   both  him  and  his  son.      Richard 

died  905.    succeeded  to  his  Duchy  in  the  time  of  Eadmund  of  Eng^- 

Qreat.        land;  he  survived  Eadmund,  Eadred,  Eadwig,  and  Eadgar, 

973*  and  lived  far  on  into  the  reign  of  ^thelred.     In  France 

Becond.^     he  beheld^  and  aided  in,  the  extinction  of  the  Carolingian 

9^3*  dynasty,  and  he  died  in  the  same  year  as  the  first  Kin^  of 

99*-      tL^™anentPari«anBac««Bion    ButtMBloi^p^^^ 

if  we  contrast  it  with  that  which  went  before  it,  compara- 
tively barren  of  events  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Nor- 
man Duchy.     Richard  wrought  g^^eat  changes  within  his 
own  dominions,   and  he   had  many  enemies  to  contend 
against  without ;  still  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  vras  no 
longer  one  incessant  struggle,  like  the  reign  of  his  father 
954-9^>'  and  his  own  early  days.     For  some  years,  wars  and  dis- 
Compara-   putes  went   on  almost  as  vigorously  as  before,  but,  for 
of  the  later  niany  years  before  his  death,  Richard  seems  to  have  en- 
B^Slrd     J^y®^  *  period  of  comparative  peace,  which  he  devoted  to 
962-996.     the  consolidation  of  his  power  within  his  own  states,  and^ 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  erection  and  enrichment  of  eccle- 
siastical foundations. 

Young  Lothar  was  chosen  King  without  opposition; 
Hugh  and  Archbishop  Bruno,  now  his  brother's  repre- 
sentative in  Lotharingia,  both  espoused  his  cause.'  But 
Hugh  soon  contrived  to  employ  the  boy  whom  he  recog- 

'  Flod.  A.  965.  Richer,  iii.  ai. 

'  Flod.  A.  954.  "  Lothariua  puer,  filins  Ludowid,  apud  Sanctum  Bemi- 
gium  Bex  oonsecratur  ab  Artaldo  Archiepiaoopo,  &vente  Hugone  Principe 
et  Brunone  Archiepiscopo,  ceterisque  prsMulibua  ac  proceribua  Francie, 
Butgandiae,  atque  Aquitanite."  Bicher  (iii.  i,  2)  ia  fuller,  but  to  the 
aaxne  effsot. 
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nized  as  his  sovereign  as  the  tool  of  his  own  crafty  policy,   ohap.  iv. 
As  has  been  already  said^  the  Princes  of  Southern  Gaul  Hugh 
were  the  natural  allies  of  the  King  against  the  Duke^  who  Lothar 
was  so  dangerous  a  neighbour  to  both.     The  most  power-  AnuiSoiaii 
ful,  at  the  least  the  most  prominent,  among  them,  William  prinoea, 
of  Poitiers,  the  brother-in-law  of  William  of  Normandy,  ^  defeated 
seems  to  have  been   on  the  whole  a  faithful  vassal  ofp^j^^^ 
Lewis,^  and  he  had  certainly  given  no  recent  cause  of  955- 
offence.     But  Hugh  procured  &om  Lothar  a  grant  of  the 
Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  in  addition  to  those  of  France  and  Bur- 
gundy,^ and  it  was  probably  in  order  to  enforce  this  claim 
that  he  involved  the  King  in  a  war  with  the  Aquitanian 
Princes.    But  Hugh  was  utterly  baffled  before  Poitiers,*  and, 
soon  after  this  defeat,  his  busy  and  faithless  life,  hitherto  Death  of 
in  general  so  successful,  came  to  an  end.^    The  Duchy  of  G^t. 
Prance,  like  the  Kingdom  and  the  Duchy  of  Normandy, 
now  passed  to  a  minor.    Hugh,  surnamed  Capet,  the  fiiture  Hugh 
King,  succeeded  his.  father  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  ^e^s 
and,  on  account  of  his  youth,  he  is  said  to  have  been  left,  ^"^^^^j^! 
by  his  father's  will,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Duke  of  Bhip  of 
the  Normans.®    Besides  the  close  political  connexion  be-  956. 
tween  the  two  princes,  Richard  was  betrothed  to  Emma,  Richard 
daughter  of  the  elder  and  sister  of  the  younger  Hugh,  Hugh's 

whom,  some  years  later,  he  married.7     Whether  Richard  jjnmia. 

960. 

^  He  married  Gerloc  or  Adela,  daughter  of  Rolf  and  Popa.  Dudo  (97  B,  C) 
a  curious  story  about  his  courtship. 

•  See  Flod.  A.  942,  951.  Richer,  il  28,  98. 

•  Flod.  A.  954.    "Burgundia  quoqne  et  Aquitania  Hugoni  dantur  ab 
ipso  [Lothario]." 

•  Flod.  A.  955.  Richer,  iii.  3-5,  who  puts  as  good  a  face  as  he  can  on 
Hugh's  discomfiture,  and  makes  more  of  »  subsequent  victory  over  "William, 
and  of  a  second  more  successful  siege,  of  v?hich  Flodoard  says  nothing. 

•  Flod.  A.  956.  "  Hugo  Princeps  obut."     RioUer,  iii.  5. 

•  Dudo,  136  D. 

'  Flod.  A.  960.    "  Richardus.  Alius  Willehni    i^ortmannorum  Prindpia, 
filiam  Hugonis  trans  Sequanam  [or  '  IVanssequani  *^  quondam  Principis  [an 
odd  description],  duxit  uxorem."    Dudo  (136,  7)  and  &x  Fran<»B  Palj<rave 
(ii.  690-4)  have  much  to  say  about  this  marriage. 
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OHAP.  IV. 

The  sons  of 
Hugh  do 
homage  to 
Lothar, 
and  Ri- 
chard does 
homage  to 
Hugh. 
960. 


Enmity  of 
Theobald 
of  Tours 
towards 
Richard. 


ever  did  homage  to  Lothar  is  not  clear/  but  Hugh^  on 
his  accession  to  manhood^  did  homage  to  the  King^  and 
was  invested  with  the  Duchies  of  France  and  Poitou, 
Burgundy  being  assigned  to  his  younger  brother  Otto.* 
The  death  of  Otto  however^  before  many  years  had  passed^ 
caused  Burgundy  also  to  revert  to  Hugh.^  Richard  also 
renewed  the  Commendation  which  he  had  made  to  the 
elder  Hugh^  and  became  the  loyal  vassal  of  his  brother- 
in-law.*  Arnulf,  the  old  enemy,  was  now  growing  old  ;* 
so  the  functions  of  devil  or  villain  are  now  transferred 
in  the  Norman  tale  to  Theobald,  Count  of  Tours,  Chartres, 
and  Blois.  This  prince,  who,  like  Arnulf,  reached  an  un- 
usual age,  was  the  son  of  an  elder  Theobald,  who  is  said 
to  have  purchased  the  County  of  Chartres  of  the  &mouj3 
Sea-King  Hasting.^  The  second  Theobald  had  married 
liutgarda,  the  widow  of  William  Longsword  and  step- 
mother of  Richard;  he  was  a  vassal  of  the  Duke  of  the 
French,^  and,  in  that  character,  he  had  acted  for  Hugh 


'  I  suspect  that  no  such  homage  ever  was  rendered.  The  French  writers 
do  not  mention  it,  though  they  would  doubtless  have  been  glad  to  mention 
it  if  it  had  happened.  And  Flodoard's  way  of  speaking  of  Richard  is  re- 
markable. William  was  "  the  Prince  of  the  Normans  ;"  Bicbard  is  only 
<'  the  son  of  William  Prince  of  the  Normans.**  But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  homage  was  lawfully  due,  and  it  was  most  likely  its  refusal  which  led 
to  the  differences  between  Lothar  and  Richard. 

'  Flod.  A.  960.  "Otto  et  Hugo  filii  HugoniSj  mediante  avunculo  ipsorum 
Brunone,  ad  Hegem  veniunt  ao  sui  efficiuntur.  Quorum  Hngonem  Rex 
Ducem  constituit,  addito  illi  pago  Pictavensi  ad  terram  quam  pater  ipsius 
tenuerat ;  concessa  Ottoni  Burgundia."     So  Richer,  iii.  13. 

'  Flod.  A.  965.  "  Otto  filius  Hugonis,  qui  Burgundise  pnderat,  obiit,  et 
rectores  ejusdem  terrsB  ad  Hugonem  et  Oddonem  clericum,  firatres  ipsius, 
seee  convertunt."  According  to  L*Art  de  verifier  lee  Dates  (ii.  495,  ed.  1784), 
*'  Oddo  deiicus  '*  is  the  same  as  Henry  the  Great,  founder  of  the  first  line 
of  Capetian  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 

*  This  is  implied  in  the  Charter  quoted  in  p.  250,  n.  i. 

*  In  958  Arnulf  either  associated  his  son  Baldwin  with  him  in  his  govern* 
ment,  or  else  resigned  in  his  &vour.  On  his  death  in  961  he  again  took 
possession.    See  L'Ari  de  verifier  lee  DcUee,  iii.  3. 

*  See  rArt  de  verifier  lee  Dates,  ii.  611. 

^  Flod.  A.  961.    "Seniorem  suum  [Tetbaldi]  Hugonem." 
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the  Great  as  the  gaoler  of  King  Lewis.^     But  he  seems   ohap.  it. 
to  have  by  no  means  adopted  his  suzerain's  policy  towards 
the  Normans ;  on  the  contrary  he  appears  as  the  instigator 
of  Gerberga  and  Lothar  to  eveiy  sort  of  hostility  against 
fiichard.'     The  French  accounts^  which  commonly  speak 
of  Theobald  with  a  certain  tone  of  contempt^^  tell  us  just 
enough  to  show  that  there  is  some  ground  of  truth  in  all 
this.      Theobald's  chief  object  seems   to   have  been   the  Theobald 
acquisition  of  Evreux,  which,  at   one   time,  he  actually  ^^ux. 
gained  by  the  help  of  Lothar.^     Before  this,  if  we  may  9^^' 
trust  the  Norman  tale,  Theobald  and  the  King  had  formed  plot  of 
with  Bruno,  Archbishop  and  Duke,  a  treacherous  plot  to  be-  ^^*'^' 
guile  Richard  to  a  conference  at  Amiens,  and  there  to  put  »nd  Theo- 
him  to  death  or  imprison  him.^     I  confess  that  this  sounds  against 
to  me  very  like  a  Norman  perversion  of  a  much  better  J^ 
authenticated  fact.     King  Lothar  had  summoned  to  Sois-  Richard 
sons  a  General  Assembly  of  the  chief  men  of  his  realm,  J^  disperse 
an  event  so  common  in  Encrland  and  so  rare  in  France.  *^®  ^  ^ 

°  sembly  at 

Whether  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  was  summoned  or  Soissons. 
not  does  not  appear ;  but  he  came  with  an  armed  force  and      ' 
attempted  to  disperse  the  Assembly,  but  was  beaten  off  by 
the  King's  troops.®     In  the  next  year  we  find  Theobald  at  Theobald 
war  with  Richard  and  defeated  by  him.     Being  also  on  ill  byRichaid. 
terms  with  his  own  Lord,  Duke  Hugh,  he  took  shelter  with  ^^* 
Gerberga  and  Lothar,  and  was  kindly  received  by  them.7 

*  Flod.  A.   945.     "  Committens   [Hugo]    eum  [Ludowicum]  Tetbaldo 
cuidam  snorum."    He  had  just  before  called  him  **  Tetbaldus  Turonensis." 

•  Dado,  137  D  et  seqq. 

»  Flod.  A.  962.    "TetbalduB  quidam."     964.    "Tetbaldimi  quemdam 
prooerem.*' 

*  Dudo,  142  C.  •  lb.  139C  et  aeqq. 

•  Flod.  A.  961.  "  Placitum  regale  diveraonimque  conveutxiB  principum 
Snemionis  habetur,  ad  quod  impediendnm,  si  fieri  posset,  Richardus  fiUus 
Willelmi  Nortmanni  aocedens,  a  fidelibus  Re^s  qaibuadam  peryasas,  et, 
interemptis  suoram  nonDullis,  in  fa^^am  Tersua  est.** 

^  nod.  A.  962.  "TetbaldusquidAm  cum  N'ortmannis  coBfligcnflvictus 
est  ab  eis,  et  fugft  dilapsus  evasit.  Qui  seniox-ere  suum  Hugonem  proinde 
ufensum  habens  ad  Begem  veuit,  A  quo.  sed  et  2^  Regin^  Gerbergft  bexugnb 
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CBAP.  rr.  In  the  Norman  version  this  grows  into  a  long  and  striking 
Norman     story .^     Just  as  in  the  tale  of  Lewis  and  Harold  Blue* 

vemon ; 

defeat  of     tooth,  a  conference  between  Lothar  and  Richard  developes 
seoondin-  ^^^   ^  battle  in   which   Lothar^  like  his  father^   is^   of 
tm^nti^  course,  utterly  defeated.     Yet,  even  while  thus  victorious, 
Richard  is  neither  satisfied  nor  confident.     He  sends  again 
to  King  Harold  in  Denmark ;  Harold  at  once  comes  at  his 
call,  but  has  no  opportunity  of  renewing  his  old  exploits. 
For  the   French   are   thoroughly  afraid  of  him.     Count 
Theobald  at  once  makes  peace,  and  restores  Evreux.     King 
Lothar  begs  for  peace  also,  and  craves  that  the  terrible 
Danes  may  be  sent  away.     But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  send 
them  away  as  to  bring  them  in.     However  Duke  Richard 
does  his  best ;  he  goes  in  person,  and  preaches  an  eloquent 
sermon  to  the  pagans,  exhorting  them  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity and  to  settle  quietly  in  the  country.    This  a  portion 
of  them  are  induced  to  do,  while  the  stiff-necked  heathens 
are  persuaded  to  sail  southwards  to  ravage  Infidel  Spain 
Peace  be-   instead  of  Catholic  Gaul.     Afler  this,  a  peace  is  made 
tharand     between  Lothar  and  Richard,'  which  seems  not  to  have 
Richard,     y^^^  again  broken. 

Gompari-  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  much  of  truth  lurks 
Franchand  ^^  ^^  ^^^*  ^^  French  writers  help  us  to  little  more  than 
Normaii     ^^g  f^ct  that  there  was  some  Amount  of  hostility  between 

aooounte.  ... 

Lothar  and  Richard.  Richard  tries  to  disperse  Lothar's 
solemn  Parliament;  Lothar  kindly  entertains  Richard^s 
vanquished  enemy.  Where  there  was  as  much  mutual  ill- 
will  as  this,  it  is  likely  that  there  was  much  more.  And, 
while  we  must  always  allow  for  the  inventions  and  ex* 

soaoeptuB,  et  miti  consolatione  refooillatus  abscessit."  Richer  only  mentioxis 
Theobald  in  connexion  with  his  spoliation  of  the  Chuich  of  RheiiUB  and 
his  consequent  excommunication,  iii.  20.    So  Flod.  A.  964. 

^  Dado,  140  C  et  seqq. 

■  The  "Nonnan  Kingdom"  was,  according  to  Dudo  (147  C,  D.  151  C), 
confirmed  by  the  King  and  his  Princes  ("Optunatee  totius  Franoiae")  to 
Richard  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  the  question  of  homage  is  ay<nded. 
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CHAP.  IV.  when  there  was  any,  the  wily  Duke  contrived  that  it  should 
be  the  King  who  was  outwardly  in  the  wrong.     For  a 
long  time  Duke  Hugh  acted  as  the  vassal  and  friend  of 
King  Lothar,  and  the  friendship  of  Duke  Hugh  of  course 
carried  with  it  the  friendship  of  Duke  Richard.     On  the 
whole  this  was  a  time  of  peace,  a  thing  hitherto  so  un- 
usual, between  Ducal  and  Royal  France,  so  much  so  that  the 
Duchy  actually  underwent  a  German  invasion  in  the  cause 
of  the  King.    For  it  was  now  that  the  relations  between  the 
two  Kingdoms  of  the  Franks  again  became  of  paramount 
importance.     It  was  now  that  the  folly  of  Lothar  forfeited 
the  German  protectorate  for  himself  and  his  Kingdom. 
Change  in       It  was  on  the  death  of  Otto  the  Great  that  the  relations 
tions  be-     between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Kingdoms  were  com- 
twrFrank-  P^^^'j  changed.^     Otto  the  uncle  had  been  a  protector ; 
iahKing-    Otto  the  cousin  was  a  rival;  the  endless  disputes  about 
the  death    Lotharingia  began  again  ;^  war  broke  out,  a  war  which, 
the  Great.   ^^  Lothar's  side,  had  the  approval  of  the  Duke  and  the 
973-  other  princes,^  but  which  readily  suggests  the  suspicion 

tween  Otto  ^^^^  the  approval  was  given  as  a  snare.  At  any  rate 
andjLothar.  Lothar  Went  on  a  wild  and  sudden  raid  against  Aachen, 
raid  on  which  could  produce  no  permanent  gain,  but  which  gave 
i^Otto's  ^^^  ^^®  opportunity  of  occupying  the  city  of  his  great 
invasion  of  ancestor,  and  of  turning  the  eagle  on  his  palace  the  wrong 
978.  way.*    But  the  insulted  Emperor  retaliated  by  a  far  more 


^  See  the  detailed  narrative  in  Richer,  iii.  67-81. 

'  Did  the  veiy  name  of  the  country,  "  regnum  Lotharii/'  soggest  to  the 
present  Lothar  the  thought  of  recovering  it  ?  Such  a  motive  would  not  be 
out  of  character  with  a  prince  whose  indignation  was  stirred  up  simply 
because  the  Emperor  was  staying — with  his  pregnant  wife — so  near  the 
border  as  Aachen.     So  at  least  Richer  tells  us,  iii.  68. 

*  Richer,  iii.  69.  '*  Mox  Dux  et  aliis  primates,  sine  deliberandi  consulta- 
tione,  sententiam  regiam  attoUunt.  Sese  sponte  ituros  cum  Rege  et 
Ottonem  aut  comprehensuros  aut  interfecturos  aut  fttgatuos  polli- 
centur." 

*  Rich.  iii.  71.  "  ^ream  aquilam  quse  in  vertice  palatii  a  Karolo  magno 
acri  volans  fixa  erat,  in  Yultumum  converterunt.      Nam  Gennani  earn 
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terrible  invasion  of  the  Western  Kingdom^  in  which,  not  chap.  iv. 
only  the  royal  domains^  but  those  of  the  Duke  were  occu- 
pied and  ravaged,  and  Paris  itself  was  threatened.^    This 
campaign  of  Otto  the  Second,  like  that  of  his  greater  father, 
was  not  exactly  rich  in  military  glory,  but  it  was  politi- 
cally successfol.   Lothar,  without  consulting  Hugh,  sought  Peace  be- 
for  peace,*  and  gave  up  his  ckims  on  Lotharingia.*   Hugh,  Stto  and 
who  had  hitherto  stuck  so  faithfully  by  the  King,  was  ^^*"* 
alarmed  at  his  sudden  and  secret  reconciliation  with  the 
Emperor.       He  held  a  council  of  his  own  vassals,  and.  Alliance 
by  their  advice,  he  determined  to  win  over  Otto  to  himself,  otto  a^ 
which  he  succeeded  in  doing,  though  greatly  against  the  ^^«^ » 
will  of  the  King.^    Hugh  and  Lothar  were  however  at  last  tion  of 
reconciled  again. ^     Lewis  the  son  of  Lothar  was,  with  the  Hugh, 
consent  of  Hugh  and  the  other  princes,  associated  in  the  Lewis  son 
Kingdom  with  his  father.^    A  ludicrous  and  unsuccessful  elected 
attempt  was  then  made  to  establish  him  at  once  as  King  ]^j|^^ 
in  Aquitaine  by   marrying   him  to  a   princess  of   thatri*geM»d 

.      .  .        «  divorce. 

eountry.7     The  notion  was  in  itself  a  return  to  a  rational  981. 

in   Fayoninm  converterant,   subtiliter   significantes  Gallos  suo.  equitatn 
quandoqne  posse  devind." 

It  is  amusing  to  find  the  characteristic  vanity  of  the  Great  Nation  show- 
ing itself  thus  early.  Most  likely  neither  Charles  nor  any  later  Qerman 
had  ever  thought  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

*  Richer,  iii.  74-76. 

'  According  to  Thietmar  of  Merseburg  (iii.  7)  Lothar  came  in  person, 
accompanied  by  his  son.  Richer  (iii.  79)  makes  him  send  ambassadors. 
The  speech  put  into  their  mouths  seems  quite  to  look  on  Otto  and  Lothar 
as  royal  colleagues.  Otto's  Imperial  dignity  is  not  hinted  at;  I  doubt 
whether  Richer  ever  uses  the  word  Emperor  at  all. 

'  Richer,  iii.  8r.  *' Belgicn  pars  qiue  in  lite  faerat  in  jus  Ottonis 
transiit.*' 

*  See  the  narratiye,  a  most  full,  carious,  and  interesting  one,  of  Hugh's 
journey  to  the  Emperor  at  Rome,  and  the  snares  lud  for  him  on  his  return 
by  Lothar.     Richer,  iii.  81-88. 

'  Richer,  iii.  89,  90. 

*  lb.  iii.  91.    '•  A  Duce  reliquisque  prinoipibus  Ludovicus  Rex  aodbr 
matus."    Others  place  this  event  in  978  or  97 q. 

T  lb.  iii.  91-95.    Adelaide,  widow  of  Raymond  of  Septimania  or  Gothia- 
Lewis  diToroed  her.    Cf.  Rod.  Olahcr,  i.  3. 
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oHAP.  IT.  policy  with  regard  to  Southern  Ganl^  if  it  had  only  been 
Death  of  set  about  in  a  wiser  way.  On  the  death  of  Otto  the 
Second^  Second^  Lothar,  notwithstanding  his  former  cession  of 
9^3-  his  rights  over  Lotharingia^  took  advantage  of  the  minority 

further  at-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Third,  and  the  consequent  anarchy  in  Germany, 
^^^on  again  to  assert  his  claims.  He  was  pressing  them  with 
rmgiA.  some  success  by  force  of  arms,  when  his  career  was  cut 
^^-  short  by  an  early  death.» 

During  all  this  time  the  narrative  of  our  French  autho- 
rity tells  us  absolutely  nothing  about  Normandy.  Yet  we 
may  well  believe  that  Richard  took  the  first  place  in  the 
assembly  of  Hughes  vassals,  and  that  Norman  troops  duly 
accompanied  those  of  Ducal  France  in  every  expedition. 
The  policy  of  Hugh,  we  may  be  sure,  was  always  the 
Richard's  policy  of  Richard.  The  only  thing  about  him  which  even 
^^Um^"    his  garrulous  panegyrist  has  to  tell  us  is  that,  after  the 

den.  death  of  the  old  Amulf,  when  his  grandson  and  successor 

965. 

the  younger  Arnulf  refused  his  homage  to  the  King, 
Richard  stepped  in  as  mediator.  Lothar  invaded  Flan- 
ders, but  Richard  pacified  King  and  Marquess;  Amulf 
rendered  the  homage,  and  his  dominions  were  restored 
to  him.* 


The  acoes-  And  now  we  have  at  last  reached  the  great  Revolution 
p^^^^j.  which  extinguished  the  last  remnants  of  Carolingian 
Gapetian     royalty,  which  decided  the  long  controversy  between  the 

dynasty. 

German  Frank  and  the  half  Celtic,  half  Roman,  French- 
man, which  raised  Paris  to  that  rank  among  the  cities 
of  Gaul  which  it  has  since  never  lost,  which  raised  the 
Lords  of  Paris  to  that  rank  which  they  have  lost — ^it  may 
be,  not  for  ever — ^within  the  memory  of  a  generation  which 
Reign  of     still  is  young.     Lothar  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lewis, 

Fifth?  ^  already  his  colleague  in  the  Kingdom,  but  his  reign  was 
986-987. 

^  Richer,  iii.  97-1 10. 

»  Dudo,  155  C.    Cf.  Flod.  A.  965. 
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short  and  troubled.     His  couoBellors  were  divided,  whether  chap.  iv. 
he  should  assert  his  independence  or  should  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Duke  Hugh.^     He  chose  the  safer 
course,  and,  in  the  one  act  of  his  reign,  he  had  Hugh  to 
his  helper.    He  attacked  and  besieged  Rheims,  in  a  quarrel  He  be- 
with  the  Archbishop  Adalbero,  whom  he  charged  with  Kheims 
having,  nine  years   before,  aided  the  Emperor  Otto  in  *5*^  ^^* 
his   invasion  of  France.^      But   an   accommodation   was 
hardly  brought  about  between  the  King  and  the  Primate, 
when  Lewis  died.^     The  Princes  met  at  Senlis  to  elect  Diet  of 
a  successor.     Our  French  writers  take  care  not  to  mention  ^^^  ** 
him,  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Richard  of  Normandy,  9^7- 
the  most  faithful  and  the  most  powerful  vassal  of  Duke 
Hugh,  was  there  ready  to  support  the  cause  of  his  Lord  and 
brother.    The  choice  lay  between  the  Duke  of  the  French 
and  the  last  remaining  Karling,  Charles,  uncle  of  the  late 
King  and  brother  of  Lothar.    This  prince  was  unlucky  and  The  doc- 
unpopular,  and  he  had  given  special  offence  by  accepting  elective 
Lotharingia,  or  a  part  of  it,  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire.*    A  ™?f*^^ 
speech  from  the  Primate,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  Hugh,  Arohbisbop 
and  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  elective  monarchy,^ 
settled  the  minds  of  the  waverers,  if  any  waverers  there 
were.    Hugh  was  chosen  King  and  was  crowned  at  Noyon.  Hugb 
Thus  did  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  election  which  would  ^^^^led. 
not  have  been  out  of  place  in  an  English  Witenagemot  9^7- 
or  even  in  a  Polish  Diet,  become  the  foundation  of  a 
dynasty  which  was  to  become,  more  than  any  other  in 
Europe,  the  representative  of  strict  hereditary  succession.  Perma- 

«        nenoe  of 

Adalbero  raised  to  the  throne  a  race  in  which,  by  a  fate  ^^^  dy- 
unparaUeled  in  any  other  kingly  house,  the  crown  was°*^* 


*  Ricber,  iv.  i.  »  lb.  iv.  i.  3.  •  lb.  W.  5- 

*  Tbia  ia  alluded  to  in  the  words,  "  Qui  tanta,  capitoB  imminutioiie  bebuit 
[any  notion  of  the  legal  phrase  of  'deminTitio  cjfcpltig*!]  ut  extemo  Regi  bw- 
vire  non  horruerit."    Richer,  iv.  11. 

*  See  above,  p.  i  ig. 
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OHAP.  IV.  passed  on  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  irom  father 
987-1328.  ^^  gQu^  a  race  which,  down  to  our  own  day,  has  never 
been  without  a  male  heir,  and  in  which  the  right  of  the 
male  heir  has  never  been  disputed,  save  once  through  the 
i338-i4«o.  ambition  of  a  foreign  prince  and  once  through  the  freuzy 
1589.     of  religious  partizanship.     The  crown  of  England  and  the 
crown  of  Spain  have  been  repeatedly,  by  revolution  or  by 
female  succession,  carried  away  from  the  direct  male  heir  to 
Position  of  distant  kinsmen  or  to  absolute  strangers.    But  every  King 
the  crown-  ^f  ^^^  French   crowned  at  Rheims  has  been  at  once  a 
ing  place.    Frenchman  by  birth  and  the  undisputed  heir  of  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty.      Hugh  and  his  son  Robert,  neither  of 
them  born  to  royalty,  were  crowned  the  one  at  Noyon 
1594-     the  other  at  Orleans.      Henry  the  Fourth,  the  one  King 
whose    right   was    disputed,   was    crowned    at   Chartres. 
Rheims    alone    preserved  her  proud   prerogative   as   the 
crowning  place  of  Kings  whose  right  was  never  so  much 
as  called  in  question.     Paris,  the  seat  of  temporal  domi- 
nion, has  never  been  th'e  ecclesiastical  home  of  the  nation, 
the  crowning-place  of  lawful  Kings.     None  but  strangers 
and  usurpers  have  ever  taken  the  diadem  of  France  in  the 
capital  of  France.     While  Rheims  has  beheld  the  corona- 
tion of  so  many  generations  of  native  Frenchmen,  Paris 
143 1,     has  beheld  only  the  coronation  of  a  single  English  King 
1804.      and  a  single  Corsican  Tjrrant. 
Straggle         Hugh  of  Paris  was  thus  chosen  King,  as  his  great-uncle 
Hugh  and  ^^^  ^^  Paris  had  been  chosen  King  before  him.     But  the 
^f^^®^      hundred  years'  rivalry  between  the  two  dynasties  was  not  yet 
settled.     As  Odo  had  to  struggle  with  Charles  the  Simple, 
so  Hugh  had  to  struggle  with  his  grandson  Charles  of 
Lotharingia.      Hugh's   election   and   coronation  did  not 
make  him  the  immediate  possessor  of  anything  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  Duchy.     La6n,  the  royal  city,  would  not 
at  once  consent,  either  to  forsake  the  line  of  its  ancient 
princes  or  calmly  to   sink   into   a   dependency  of  Paris. 
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Hugph^  after  some  difficulty^  procured  the  election  and  coro-  chap.  iv. 
nation  of  his  son  Robert  as  his  colleague  in  the  Kingdom,^  Robert 
and  the  two  Kings^  as  they  are  always  called^  carried  on  987. 
a  war  of  several  years  against  Charles  and  his  party .^    The 
last  Karling  has  now  sunk  to  the  position  of  a  Tp'ant — 
a  name  which  once  was  the  description  of  Hugh's  father 
when  a  rebel  against  the  father  of  Charles.     The  struggle 
was  at  last  ended  by  Charles  being  betrayed  to  the  Kings 
by  the  treachery  of  Archbishop  Adalbero.     Charles  died  GhArlee 
in  prison^  but  his  children  continued  to  reign  in  Lothar-  impri. 
msdsk  as  vassals  of  the  Empire.      Lotharingria  was  thus  ^°<^- 
wholly  lost  to  Prance;  that  portion  of  it  which  was  re- 
tained by  the  female  descendants  of  Charles  still  preserves 
its  freedom  as  part  of  the  independent  Kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium.    But  the  revolution  was  now  fully  accomplished; 
the  struggle  of  a  hundred  years  was  over;   the  race  and 
the  tongue  of  the  Great  Charles  were  finally  wiped  out 
from  the  Kingdom   of  the  Western   Franks.      Modern^  Modem 
Celtic^   Romance^   Parisian   France   was   now  definitively  fiuitively 
called  into  being.     A  Kingdom  and  nation  was  founded^  begina. 
in  the  face  of  which  it  has  been  for  so  many  ages  the 
main  work  of  every  other  European   state   to  maintain 
its  freedom^  its  language^  and  its  national  beings  against 
the  never-ceasing  assaults^  sometimes  of  open  and  high- 
handed  violence^   sometimes   of   plausible   falsehood   and 
gilded  treachery. 


§  5.  Comparison  between  France,  England,  and 

Normandy. 

The  influence  which  the  Norman  Duke  exercised  on  this  Influenoe 
great  change  is  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  by  the  French  Suuw  on^'" 
historians ;  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Norman  writere  !^®  Oapet- 

•^  lan  Revo- 

»  Richer,  iv.  12,13.  ^''^''°" 

*  See  the  history  of  the  war  in  Richer,  iv.  1 4-4  9. 
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CHAP.  IT.  are^  this  time  at  least,  fully  justified  in  attributing  to  their 
sovereign  a   most  important   share   in   the  transaction.^ 
Personal     Everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  Richard  took  a  lead- 
RicLard.     ^^S  Personal  share  in  the  revolution,  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that,   but   for  the  policy   which   Richard  followed, 
that   revolution   never  could    have    taken    place.     As   I 
before  said,^  it  was  the  alliance  between  Normandy  and 
Ducal   France  which  determined  the  fate  of  the  Caro- 
lingian  dynasty.     And  thus  we  are  led  back  to  the  pro- 
position with  which  I  started  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this 
The  Nor-    chapter,^  that  it  was  the  settlement  of  the  Scandinavians 
m^tm*ide^^   Gaul  which  definitively  made   Gaul   French.     They 
2*"^ .        settled  just   at   the  point   of  transition,   when   the   old 
German  state  of  things  was  beginning  to  give  way  to 
the  new  French  state  of  things.     The  influence  of  the  new 
comers,  notwithstanding  their  own  Teutonic  blood  and 
speech,  was  thrown  altogether  into  the  French  scale.     The 
Normans   became   French,  because   a  variety  of  circum- 
stances brought  them  more  within  the  range  of  French 
influences  than   of  any   other.     The  connexion  between 

^  Neither  Bicher— he  was  ftot  likely  ^nor  Rudolf  Glaber  speak  of 
Richard  at  all.  Dado,  oddly  enough,  passes  by  the  whole  businesB  very 
briefly.  **  Nee  illud  prsBtereunduin  quod,  Lothario  Rege  defuucto  [he  forgets 
Lewis],  Hugo  Dux  iuthronizatus  voluit  super  Albertum  Comitem  equitare.** 
(155  D.)  William  of  Jumibges  is  fuller.  "Mortuo  Francorum  Rege  Lo- 
thario, in  illius  loco  ab  omnibus  subrogatur  Hugonis  Mag^  Duds  fiUus 
Hugo  Gapeth,  adminiculante  ei  Duce  Richardo."  (iv.  19.)  The  Roman 
de  Rou  (5823)  is  fuller  still — 

"Par  defiiute  de  son  lignage, 

O  le  cunseil  del  grant  Barnage, 

E  por  la  force  de  Richart, 

Par  son  conseil  e  par  son  art^ 

Fu  Hugon  Chapes  rec^u, 

Et  en  France  pour  Rei  teuu  .  .  . 

Par  Richart  ^  par  sa  valor, 

Ki  ^u  aveit  sa  seror, 

Par  sun  cunseil  h  par  s'amur 

Fu  de  France  Huon  Seignur." 
■  See  above,  p.  350.  "  See  above,  p.  172. 
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Rolf  and  the  Carolingian  dynasty  was  something  purely   oha^.  zv. 
political^  or  rather  personal;   he  had  done  homage  and 
sworn  oaths  to  King  Charles^  and  to  King  Charles  he 
stuck  against  all  pretenders.     But  the  main  object  of  his 
successors  was  to  bring  Normandy  within   the  pale   of 
Christianity  and  civilization^   in   such  shapes  as   Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  assumed  immediately  before  their 
eyes.     This  object  they  naturally  sought  by  establishing 
a  connexion  with  their  nearest  neighbom*8 ;  their  standard 
of  language  and  manners  was  set  by  the  French  court 
of  Paris,  not  by  the  German  court  of  Ladn  or  by  the 
more  distant,  the  more  purely  Latin,  courts  of  Poitiers  and 
Toxdouse.    The  Normans  thus  became  Frenchmen,  and, 
with  the  zeal  of  new  proselytes,  they  became  first  and 
foremost  in  everything  that  is  characteristically  French. 
The    earliest    and    best    productions    of   the    new -bom 
French  language  were  the  work  of  Norman  poets.     All  French 
the  ideas  which  were  then  growing  up  in  France,  ideas  J,QjJ"i^ 
which  it  is  hard  to  express  otherwise  than  by  the  vague  Normandy, 
and  misleading  names  of  feudalism  and  chivalry,  took  firm 
root  in  Normandy,  and  there  brought  forth  their  most 
abundant  fruit.     Had  Normandy  remained   Danish,  the 
Scandinavian  settlement  would    have  been  a  most  im- 
portant diversion   on   behalf   of   the  Teutonic  element; 
Romance  Paris  would  have  been  in  a  manner  hemmed  in 
between  two  Teutonic  lands.     And  if  the  Scandinavian 
settlement  had  never  taken  place  at  all,  the  French  de- 
velopement  would  at  least  have  lost  the  decisive  support 
which  it  gained  from  the  enlistment  of  such  fresh  and 
vigorous  disciples.     It  was  the  Noimans,  I  repeat,  who 
made  Oaul  French ;  it  was  the  Normans  who  made  French 
Paris  the  capital  of  Oaul,  and  who  gave  her  the  French 
Lord  of  Paris  for  her  King.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  The  poei- 
Capetian  Revolution  which  gave  Normandy  her  definite  i^ormandy 
position  in  Gaul  and  in  Europe.     Hitherto,  in  the  minds  ^*^^**^ 
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CHAP.  IV.  and  mouths  of  good  Frenchmen^  and  most  likely  of  good 
Capetian     Germans  also,  the  Normans  were  still  simply  "  the  Pirates'' 

Revolu-  .  .  . 

tion.  and  their  sovereign  the  JDux  Piratarum.    Their  presence 

was  endured,  because  they  were  too  strong  to  be  got 
rid  of;  but  the  half-heathen  Danish  intruders  were  still 
hateful  to  the  princes  and  people  of  Latin  and  Christian 
Gaul.  With  the  election  of  Hugh  Capet  all  this  chang^. 
The  firmest  ally  and  supporter  of  the  new  dynasty  could  no 
longer  be  looked  on  as  an  outcast  or  as  an  enemy.  The 
old  question  as  to  the  relation  between  Normandy  and 
the  Kings  of  Ladn  was  buried  in  oblivion.  Whatever 
relations  had  hitherto  existed  between  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  and  the  King  of  the  French,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  was  the  vassal, 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  loyal  vassal,  of  the  Duke 
of  the  French,  and  the  Duke  of  the  French  and  the  King 
of  the  French  were  now  one  and  the  same  person.  Nor- 
mandy was  now  thoroughly  naturalized;  the  ambiguous 
position  which  it  had  held  in  Carolingian  times  passed  alto- 
gether away;  it  became  the  mightiest  and  noblest  among 
Gompara-  the  fiefs  of  the  Capetian  Crown.  And,  on  the  whole,  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  Duchy  and  the  Crown  remained 
relationg     frfendlv.     I  do  not  mean  that  the  oath  of  homafre  was 

between  "  ° 

the  Duohy  always  observed  to  the  letter ;  I  do  not  mean  that  every 
Qrown.  Duke  of  the  Normans  at  all  times  shrank  from  waging 
war&re  against  his  liege  lord.  But,  as  such  obligations 
went  in  those  days,  considering  the  power  of  the  vassal 
and  his  close  neighbourhood  to  his  Lord,  the  event  was 
certainly  rare.  The  rebellions  of  Hugh  the  Great  alone 
against  the  Kings  whom  he  had  set  up  and  put  down 
would  probably  be  found  to  be  more  in  number  than  the 
wars  between  France  and  Normandy,  from  the  Commen- 
dation of  Richard  to  Hugh  to  the  day  when  England  and 
Normandy  alike  were  merg^  in  the  vast  dominions  of  the 
French  Princes  of  Anjou. 
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The  close  connexion  between  Nonnan  and  French  his-  chap.  iv. 
tory,  the  way  in  which  we  may  say  that  Normandy  9?^®^^ 

of  French 

created  France  and  that  France  created  Normandy,  must  history 
be  my  excuse  for  dwelling  at  an  apparently  dispropor-  ^eral* 
tionate  length  on  some  subjects  which  are  only  indirectly  «^^^^ 
connected  with  English  history.     In  order  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  it  is  ahnost 
as  needM  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  condition  and  earlier 
history  of  Normandy  as  it  is  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the 
condition  and  earlier  history  of  England.    And  such  a  clear 
view  of  Norman  affairs  cannot  be  obtained  without  constant 
references  to  French,  and  occasional  references  to  German, 
history.     And  the  notices  of  French  history  which  are 
needed  for  this  end  may  serve  to  illustrate  English  history  in 
another  way.    The  contrast  between  the  political  condition  Contrast 
of  England  and  that  of  France  is  most  striking,  even  at  the  poll- 
this  early  time.     Looked  at  superficially,  there  is  a  certain  ^^  ^^ 
likeness  between  the  two.     In  both  cases,  a  King  of  very  England 
limited  powers  stands  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Princes,  France, 
some  of  whom,  in  extent  of  dominion,  might  almost — 
in  France  not  only  almost,  but  altogether — ^rank  as  his 
peers.     But,  when  we  come  to  look  more  narrowly  into 
the  matter,  we  shall  see  that  the  likeness  is  only  super- 
ficial.    In  truth  there  is  very  little  real  likeness  at  all; 
and  if  we  admitted  a  stronger  likeness  than  there  is,  if 
we  admitted  that  the  two  countries  had  accidentally  met 
at  the  same  point,  still  their  meeting  would  have  been 
wholly  accidental,  because  the  two  countries  were  moving 
in  exactly  opposite  directions.    England  was  directly  tend-  England 
ing  to  unity,  France  was  directly  tending  to  division.     In  t©  un%, 
the  louff  run  indeed  the  division  to  which  France  was  ^F^F^  ^ 

^  division. 

tending  paved  the  way  for  a  closer  unity  than  England 
ever  attained ;  but,  at  the  moment,  it  was  to  division  that 
France  was  directly  tending.     The  English  Kingdom  was  In  England 
formed  by  the  gradual  union  of  many  distinct  states ;  to  ^ad  sunk 
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CHAP.  IV.  independent  Kings  had  saoceeded  dependent   'Kings,  and 
into  Go-     ^  dependent  Kings  had  succeeded  Ealdoraieii   appointed 
by  the  King  and  his  Witan.     Great  and  pow^erful  as  ^was 
an  English  Ealdorman,  he  still  was  not    a   sovereign    not 
even  a  dependent  or  vassal  sovereign;  he  ruled  only  with 
a  delegated  authority ;  the  King  was  supreme,  and  the  £!al- 
in  France   dorman  was  only  a  governor  sent  by  him.      In  France  tlw* 
nore  had     process  was  directly  opposite.    Local  governors  who    under 
§2^*^  the  first  CaroUngian  Kings  and  Emperors,  had  been  simple 
lieutenants  of  the  sovereign,  had  gradually    i?ro\m    ' 
hereditary  Princes,  who  at  most  went  througli  the  H 
ceremony  of  receiving  their  dominions  as  a   ^rant;  4V 
King  who  could  not  withhold  them.      The  Dak:e«    r* 
and  Marquesses,  of  Paris,  of  Flanders,   of   Ao    >   •  ' 

Septimania,  of  Barcelona,  had  thus  grown  into  •^ 

Starting  from  the  office  of  an  English.   Eald  ®^&i^- 

had  acquired   the  formal   position,    and    rvi  '   *^ney 

practical  independence,  of  a  vassal  King  of  Xir  i  *^  ^ 
land.  Normandy  was  a  real  fief  from  the  h  •  -^^  Scot- 
grant  to  Eolf  was  the  exact  parallel  of  ^^^^^^S '  ^l^e 
Outhrum ;  but,  during  the  second  half  of  ^x.  STB^nt  to 
tury,  the  dominions  of  Rolf  were  ruled  U  ^^tt  cen- 
sovereign,  while  the  dominions  of  Outh  ^*^®ir  native 

nistered  by  Ealdormen  appointed   by   fv  ^©re    admi- 

Difference  Again,  the  power  of  the  King  was  uanvi        ^Slish    Kin^ 
totioM^'in  England  and  in  Prance,  but   it   ^^     ^^  limited  both 
of  K?n'g  g^^^^r  different  ways  in  the  two  Klin^^ J^^^^^d   ^  alto- 
in  B^Und  of  the  King  of  the  English  was  Ux^it^   VT^'      '^^  Powe 
France.       do  no  important  act  without  the    oon    ^     ^^^^Ise  he  en  1*^ 
the  power  of  the  King  of  the  Freti^^^  xjd-  ^^^  "W'f 

he  was  deprived  of  all  direct  authorit     v        ^^ted   K  ^ 

limits  of  Ladn  and  Compi^gne.    T^^  ^  r^^ond  the    ^^^® 
in  the  exercise  of  such  authority  ««   , ,  ^&  of  tK^  -r^  ^^ow 

T.    ^  •  f  tf.  ^  the   r  ®  ^^i&lish 

was  obeyed  m  every  corner  of  his  [t--         "*-'ftw  a^      s^sn, 

of  the  French  did  as  he  pleased  ii^  |  •    Sdon^^      ^    ^  him, 

*^  ^f  Wn 
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at  Paris  and  Bouen,  at  Poitiers  and  Toulouse^  he  received  ohap.  iv. 
onlj  such  measure  of  obedience  as  the  sovereigns  of  those 
capitals  chose  to  yield  to  him.     No  regular  Assembly,  No  regular 
constantly  meeting,  like  our  Witenagemot,  had  authority  ABsembly 
over  the  whole  land,  and  kept  the  whole  land  bound  "*  ^^'**"^- 
together.    We  read  of  conferences  of  Princes,  but  they 
are  rarely  held,  except  for  some  great  and  extraordinary 
occasion,  like  the  election  of  a  King.     An  Assembly,  meet- 
ing yearly  or  oftener,  to  sanction  the  ordinary  acts  of  the 
King  and  to  pass  laws  binding  on  the  whole  Kingdom, 
was  something  utterly  unknown. 

And  yet,  when  we  see  how  narrow  was  the  inmiediate  Amount  of 
dominion,  how  small  were  the  available  resources,  of  the  retained  by 
later  Karlings,   it  strikes   us   with   wonder,  throughout  ^jjj|°^ 
the  whole  history,  to  see  how  much  influence,  how  much 
real  power,  they  retained.      The    King,  however  many 
enemies  may  be  in  arms  against  him,  is  always  an  im- 
portant person,  and  he  commonly  finds  an  army  to  oppose 
to  the  rebel  army.     We  wonder  where  he  got  his  army, 
and  where  he  got  the  resources  to  set  his  army  in  motion. 
No  doubt,  in  days  when  war  maintained  itself,  an  army 
was  less  expensive  to  keep  than  it  is  now,  and  a  victorious 
army  might  even  enrich  its  leader.     But  whence  did  the 
armies  come?     Surely  not  exclusively  from  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  Song's  immediate  territory.     Nor  were  they 
likely  to  be  formed  by  the  spontaneous  loyalty  of  volun- 
teers.    The  influence  of  the  royal  name,  the  reverence 
attaching  to  the  blood  of  the  great  Emperor,  might  do  a 
good  deal  to  paralyse  the  efforts  of  enemies,  but  they  would 
hardly  of  themselves  bring  troops  to  the  royal  standard. 
But  the  King,  if  he  had  few  subjects,  was  not  wholly  with- 
out friends.     We  find  hints  that  the  lesser  vassals  often  The  Kings 
found  it  their  interest  to  support  the  King  against  the  en-  port  from 
croachments  of  the  great  Dukes ;  we  find  that,  in  a  war  with  ^^^^ 
one  rebellious  potentate,  he  was  often  supported  by  the  rivals 

T  2, 
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CHAP.  IV.   of  that  potentate^  and  that  his  more  distant  vassals  helped 
him  against  those  who  were  more  formidable  to  them  than 
he  was ;  we  find  that  he  could  especially  rely  on  the  help 
of  those  Bishops  who,  holding  directly  of  the  Crown,  were 
Increa86  of  invested  with  the  character  of  ecclesiastical  princes.^    And, 
power^un-   ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  more  peaceful  times  of  Lothar  and  Hugh 
erLothar.  Capet,  the  King  appears  far  more  clearly  than  before  in 
the  character  of  an  effective  head  of  the  Kingdom.     We 
read    more    commonly  of  consultations   with    the    other 
princes,  and  we  see  the  King,  by  common  consent,  wield- 
ing the  forces  of  all  his  vassals,  including  those  of  the 
Duke  of  the  French  himself.     The  wily  Hugh  no  doubt 
saw  that  it  was  his  interest  to  strengthen  in  every  way 
the  power  and  reputation  of  the  crown  which  he  meant 
one  day  to  place  on  his  own  brow.     Altogether  we  may 
doubt  whether  the  practical  power  of  the  later  Carolingian 
Kings  was  not  really  quite  as  great  jas  that  of  the  early 
Power  of    Capetians.     The  power  of  the   Crown   rested  mainly  on 
not  imm€?  ioifluGi^ce  and  prescription,  and  influence  and  prescription 
diately  in-  ^efQ  not  on  the  side  of  the  Parisian  dynasty.     The  imme- 

oreased  by  */  ^ 

the^change  diate  territorial  dominion  of  the  Parisian  Kings  was  no  doubt 
ynaBty.  j^^^j^  larger  than  that  of  the  later  Karlings ;  Paris  and 
Laon  together  were  more  valuable  than  Ladn  by  itself. 
But  the  connexion  between  the  Crown  and  the  great  vas- 
sals seems  to  have  been  distinctly  weakened  by  the  change 
of  dynasty.  The  descendants  of  Robert  and  Hugh  did  not 
command  the  hereditary  respect  which  attached  to  princes 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  Charles  and  Pippin.  Some  dis- 
puted and  outlying  fiefs  were  altogether  lost  to  the  King- 
dom, and  the  King^s  sphere  of  action  was  far  more  strictly 
confined  than  before  to  the  lands  north  of  the  Loire. 
Lotharingia  and  the  Spanish  March  fell  away;  the  con- 

'  See  Flodoard's  description  of  Lewis*  invasion  of  Normandy,  A.  944. 
"Ludowicus  Bex  in  terram  Nortmannorum  proficiscitor  cum  Amulfo  et 
Herluino  et  quibusdam  Episcopis  Franciie  ac  Burgundite." 
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nexion  with  Flanders  gradually  weakened ;  Aquitaine  chap.  iv. 
scarcely  recognized  even  a  nominal  dependence.  Assem- 
blies and  conferences  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  rare  before, 
seem  now  to  go  wholly  out  of  use.  Even  the  vassals 
north  of  the  Loire,  even  the  former  vassals  of  the  Parisian 
Duchy,  seem  to  have  less  connexion  with  the  Crown  than 
heretofore.  The  French  Duke  lost  in  some  sort  by  be- 
coming King,  just  as  the  Oerman  King  lost  by  becoming 
Emperor.  As  Duke  he  had  been  a  less  dignified,  but  he  had 
been  a  more  effectual,  over-lord.  The  Parisian  Dukes  them- 
selves had  done  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  set 
forth  and  strengthen  the  doctrine  that  the  immediate  vassals 
of  a  King  were  entitled  to  practical  sovereignty.  Thus, 
while  England  was  getting  more  and  more  united,  France 
was  getting  more  and  more  divided.  Under  other  circum- 
stances, France  might  very  easily  have  changed,  step  by  step, 
trom  a  Kingdom  into  a  Confederation,  just  as  Germany  did.^ 
But,  as  it  was,  the  very  isolation  into  which  the  several  Inolation 
parts  of  the  French  Kingdom  now  fell  proved  in  the  end  ledtocloeer 
the  path  to  an  unity  such  as  England  never  has  seen,  such  ^""^n. 
as  we  trust  England  never  may  see.  French  isolation 
paved  the  way  for  French  centralization.  In  England, 
as  the  different  portions  of  the  realm  became  more  closely 
united,  all  shared  in  a  common  national  freedom  without  any 
such  complete  sacrifice  of  local  and  municipal  independence. 
In  France,  the  Crown  annexed,  one  by  one,  all  the  do- 
minions of  its  own  vassals,^  and  such  of  the  dominions  of 
its  neighbours  as  came  within  its  reach.  Thus  the  whole 
Kingdom  knew  no  will  but  that  of  the  King.  Widely  as 
a  modem   English  Parliament  differs    from  an  ancient 

^  The  different  circmxistanoee  which  led  to  suoh  different  results  in 
Franoe  and  in  Germany  I  trust  to  point  out  in  the  second  volume  of  my 
History  of  Federal  Government. 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  three  portions  of  the  kingdom  which  have  be- 
come wholly  detached.    See  above,  pp.  173,  211. 
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CHAP.  IV.  Witenagemot^  the  one  has  grown  out  of  the  cAh&t  by 

gradual  development^  without  any  sudden  change.      In 

France  the  ancient  Assembly  died  out  altogether^  and  the 

comparatively  modem  States-General  came  into  being  as 

i3o«.     an  original  device  of  PhiUp  the  Fair. 

To  return  to  the  more  immediate  affairs  of  Normandy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  various  processes  of  which 

Growth  of  I  have  been  speaking,  the  Christianizing,  the  Gkdlicizing, 

trine  ^      and  the  feudalizing  process,  all  went  on  vigorously  in  Nor- 

nobility.     mandy  during  the  reign  of  Bichard  the  Fearless.     The 

doctrine  of  nobility  was  &et  growing;  it  was  taking  a 

form  quite  different  firom  the  ancient  relations  of  Eorl  and 

Ceorl,  quite  different  from  the  later  relations  of  Thegn  and 

Ceorl,  as  they  have  been  at  any  time  understood  in  England. 

Hitherto  mere  lack  of  iUustrious  birth  did  not  keep  a  man 

Humble     back  from  the  highest  offices.   The  legend  that  Hugh  Capet 

^^^  ^      himself  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  Paris,'  utterly  fabulous 

P'^^^^'y     as  it  is,  marks  the  popular  belief  as  to  the  origin  of  many 

houses.       of  the  princely  houses  of  the  time.    The  legends  of  Lyderic 

the  Forester'  and  of  Torquatus  and  TertuUus^  point  to  no 

very  exalted  origin  on  the  part  of  the  princely  houses  of 

Origin  of    Flanders  and  Anjou.   So  it  is  in  the  reign  of  Richard  that  we 

^B^n.  find  the  beginning  of  the  Norman  Baronage,  and  the  origin 

*«••  of  many  of  its  members  was  certainly  not  speciaUy  iUus- 

trious.   Some  noble  families  indeed  trace  their  descent  up  to 

old  companions  of  Bolf,  such  as  the  house  of  Harcourt,  which 

claims  Bernard  the  Dane  as  its  patriarch.     But  the  larger 

part  of  the  Norman  nobility  derived  their  origin  from  the 

amours  or  doubtfrd  marriages  of  the  Norman  Dukes.    Not 

'  Dante,  Puig.  zx. 

'  For  this  legend  in  full,  see  the  early  chapters  of  Oudegherst,  AtmaUs 
de  Flandres.  Lyderic,  the  foundling,  is  of  course  of  princely  birth.  It  is 
the  same  story  as  those  of  Cyrus  and  Romulus. 

•  See  Z'Art  de  verifier  det  Dates,  ii.  828. 
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only  their  own  ehildren^  but  the  families  of  their  wives  or  ohap.  iv. 
mistresses^  were  carefully  promoted  by  ducal  grants  or  by  ad- 
vantageous marriages.    Thus  Sprota^  the  mother  of  Richard  Children 
the  Fearless,  during  the  troubles  of  her  son^s  early  reign,  fou^  of 
married  one  Asperleng,  a  rich  miller.     Prom  this  marriage  ^i*'***^- 
sprang  Rudolf  Count  of  Ivry,  a  mighty  man  in  the  reign  of 
his  nephew,  and  also  several  daughters,  who  were  of  course 
well  disposed  of  in  marriage.^     Richard  himself,   whose 
marriage  with  Emma  of  Paris  was  childless,^  was  the  father 
of  a  large  illegitimate  or  doubtful  offspring.     Besides  un- 
doubted bastards,^  there  was  a  considerable  brood,  includ- 
ing Richard,  the  next  Duke,  and  Emma,  the  future  Lady 
of  the  English,  who  were  legitimated  by  Richard^s  mar- 
riage with  their  mother.  These  were  the  children  of  Gunnor, 
a  woman  of  Danish  birth,  to  whom  different  stories  attri- 
bute a  noble  and  a  plebeian  origin.^     From  these  children, 
and  from  the  kinsfolk  of  Gunnor,  all  of  whom  were  pro- 
moted in  one  way  or  another,  s|)rang  a  large  portion  of  the 
Norman  nobility.     Meanwhile  the  principles  of  feudalism  Progress  of 

feudal  doc- 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  38.    "  Mater  ejus  Sprota  necessitate  urgente,  contu-  *'"^**' 
bemio  [was  there  even  a  Danish  marriage  t]  cujusdam  pnedlvitis  nomine 
Asperlengi  adhsosit.     Hio,  licet  in  rebus  locuples,  tamen  molendina  vaUia 
Ruelii  ad  firmam  solitus  erat  tenere."  •  So  M.  Jourdain  measured  cloth 

only  for  amusement ;  so,  in  some  pious  legends,  Zebedee  was  a  mighty 
baron  of  Galilee,  whose  sons  fished  for  pleasure  and  not  for  profit. 

'  There  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  way  in  which  Dudo  (137  B.  C), 
after  spending  aU  his  powers  of  prose  to  set  forth  the  marriage  of  Emma, 
goes  on  to  explain  in  verse  that  she  was  not  fated  to  be  the  mother  of  a 
Duke  of  the  Normans. 

'  Dudo,  153  C.  "  Subscalpenti  voluptuoes  humanitatis  firagilitati  sub- 
actus,  genuit  duos  filios,  totidem  et  filias,  ex  oonoubinis." 

*  Dudo  (u.  8.)  makes  her  to  be  "ex  famosissimft  nobilium  Dacorum  pro- 
sapiA  exorta/'  but  he  allows  that  the  Duke  "  eam  prohibits  copulationis 
foedere  sortitus  est  sibi  amicabiliter."  He  marries  her  ("  inextricabili  maritalis 
foederis  privilegio  sibi  connectit ")  at  the  advice  of  the  great  men  of  the  land. 
So  William  of  Juml^s  (iv.  18)  vouches  for  the  nobility  of  her  birth  and 
for  her  marriage  being  celebrated  '*  Ghristiano  more."  But  his  continuator 
(viii.  36)  has  a  curious  legend — the  same  as  one  of  the  legends  of  our  Ead- 
gar — to  tell  about  her  first  introduction  to  Bichard.  See  also  Boman  de 
Bou,  5390-5429,  &c.,  5767-5S12. 
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CHAP.  IT.  were  making  fast  progress  both  in  Normandy  and  in  Franoe. 
Hugh  the  Great^s  doctrine  of  Commendation^  practised  on 
80  magnificent  a  scale  between  the  Duchies  of  Normandy 
and  France^  was  being  everywhere  carried  out  with  regard 
to  smaller  possessions.     Such  at  least  is  the  natural  infer- 
ence from  the  general  course  of  events ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Normandy  has,  in  this  age,  absolutely 
nothing  to  show  in  the  way  of  written  legislation.     The 
Richard's    wealth  of  the  clergy  was  also  largely  increasing.     Richard^ 
to  the        unlike  his  &ther,  was  munificent  in  his  gifts  to  the  Churchy 
Church,      especially  to  his   new,  or  rather  restored,  foundation   of 
dation  of    Fecamp  Abbey.^     F&^amp,  alone  among  the  more  famous 
Fdcamp.     monasteries  of  Normandy,  stands  in  the  land  north-east  of 
the  Seine ;  all  the  rest  lie  either  in  the  valley  of  the  river  or 
in  the  true  Norman  districts  to  the  west  of  it.     F&»imp^ 
like  Westminster,  Holyrood,  and  the  Escurial,  contained 
Minster  and  Palace  in  close  neighbourhood ;  the  spot  be- 
came a  favourite  dwelling-place  of  Bichard  in  his  later  days^ 
DiBpute      and  it  was  at  last  the  place  of  his  burial.     The  last  years 
^thelred.  ^^  ^^^  reign  present  only  one  important  event,  a  dispute, 
991*  possibly  a  war,  with  the  English  King  ^thelred,  which 

was  composed  by  the  mediation  of  Pope  John  the  Fifteenth. 
This  event,  one  of  some  moment  in  the  general  view  of  my 
history,  is  passed  over  alike  by  the  Norman  and  by  the  Eng- 
lish writers  nearest  to  the  time.  Yet  it  seems  to  rest  on 
quite  sufficient  evidence.  But  I  reserve  its  discussion  for  its 
place  in  the  next  chapter  in  my  more  detaUed  narrative  of 
Death  of  English  affairs.  At  last,  Bichard  the  Fearless,  the  "  Dux 
996.  '  Piratarum^'  as  he  is  called  to  the  last  by  Bicher,  died  of  ''the 
lesser  apoplexy,^'  after  a  reign  of  fifty-three  years.  Like 
several  other  princes  who  play  a  part  in  the  world  for  an 
unusual  number  of  years,^  one  is  surprised  to  find  that  he 
was  not  much  older  in  years  than  he  was.      Unlike  his 

*  On  Fecamp,  see  Dudo,  153  B  et  seqq. 

*  See  History  of  Federal  Govemment,  i.  574. 
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eaemies^  Arnulf  and  Theobald,  whose  Uvea  were  really  chap.  iv. 
prolonged  beyond  the  common  span  of  human  existence, 
Richard  the  Fearless,  or  Richard  the  Old,  as  he  was  called 
to  distinguish  him  &om  his  successor,  after  all  that  he  had 
done  and  undergone,  after  all  the  changes  that  he  had 
wrought  and  beheld,  had  lived  no  longer  than  sixty-three 
years. 


§  6.  Early  Years  of  Richard  the  Good.    996-997. 

The  reign  of  his  son,  Richard,  sumamed  the  Good,  car-  Eeign  of 
ries  us  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  sketch  into  the  the  Good, 
essential  and  central  portion  of  our  history.  Richard  was  99^*o^^' 
a  direct  actor  in  the  events  which  were  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  Conquest.  He  was  the  uncle  of  Eadward  the 
Confessor,  the  grandfather  of  William  the  Bastard ;  and 
he  personally  played  a  certain  part  in  English  affairs.  I 
will  therefore  reserve  his  actions  for  their  proper  place  in 
my  general  narrative,  and  I  will  here  speak  of  one  event, 
which  marks  the  complete  developement  of  the  influences 
which  had  been  at  work  throughout  the  reign  of  his  father. 
Richard  succeeded  to  the  government  of  a  state  in  which 
the  Danish  tongue,  Danish  manners,  perhaps  even  the  old 
Danish  religion,  still  lingered  in  particular  places,  but 
which  was  now,  in  the  face  of  other  nations,  a  French 
state,  a  member,  and  the  principal  member,  of  the  Capetian 
commonwealth.     He  had  imbibed  to  the  full  all  the  new-  Ariato- 

CFfttic  £eel* 

born  aristocratic  feelings  of  feudal  and  chivalrous  France,  ingg  of 
He  would  have  none  but  gentlemen  about  him.*  This  is  ^°''*^« 
perhaps  the  earliest  use  of  a  word  so  familiar  both  in 
French  and  in  English,  but  which  bears  such  different 
meanings  in  the  two  languages.  But,  whatever  constituted 
a  gentleman  in  the  language  of  Richard's  court,  it  is  plain 
that  the  word  took  in  all  who  could  pretend  to  any  sort  of 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  5955-5974. 
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kindred  or  affinity,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,    with  tU ' 
aoyereign.     The  way  in  which  the  exclasiyely  aristocratid  < 
household  of  Richard  is  spoken  of  seems  to  show  that  lai 
conduct  in  this  respect  was  felt  to  be  something  difierenl^ 
from  that  of  his  father.     Taken  in  connexion  with   wbsk 
follows,  it  was  probably  the  last  pound  which  broke  the 
cameFs  back.     Popular  discontent  broke  out  in  the  greal 
peasant  reyolt  to  which  I  had  occasion  to  allude  earlier  in 
this  chapter.^    We  may  suppose  that  the  peasantry  ivere 
mainly  of  Celtic,  Aoman,  or  Frankish  origin ;  that  is^  th^ 
sprang  from  that  mixture  of  those  three  elements  which  pro- 
duced the  modem  French  nation.    But  we  may  well  believe 
that  many  a  man  of  Scandinavian  descent,  many  a  small 
allodial  holder  who  was  unwilling  to  commend  himself  to  a 
Lord,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  insurgents.     What  is  most 
remarkable  in  the  story  of  this  revolt  is  the  regular  poU- 
tical  organization  of  the  revolters.     The  systematic  way  in 
which  they  set  to  work  is  common  enough  in  cities,  but  is 
exceedingly  rare  in  rural  communities.   It  is  almost  enough 
to  place  this  revolt  of  the  Norman  peasantry  side  by  side 
with  the  more  famous  and  more  fortunate  revolt  of  the 
Forest  Cantons  against  the  encroachments  of  Austria.    The 
men  who  could  do  as  they  did  were  worthy  to  have  sworn 
at  Griitli  and  to  have  vanquished  at  Morgarten.     We  can 
hardly  believe  what  we  read  when  we  find  that  these 
rebellious  villains  established  a  regular  representative  Par- 
liament.^   The  peasants  of  each  district  deputed  two  of 
their  number  to  a  General  Assembly,  the  decisions   of 
which  were  to  be  binding  on  the  whole  body.^    The  men 

^  Will.  Gem.  v.  a.  Roman  de  Bou,  5975-61 18.     See  above,  p.  195. 

*  I  do  not  mean  merely  because  the  word  "  parlement "  occurs  seyeral 
times  in  the  Boman  de  Bou.  It  is  there  used  in  its  primitive  sense,  as 
translating  "  colloquium." 

'  Will.  Gem.  u.s.  "Nam  rustici  unanimes  per  diversos  totius  Kor- 
mannicffi  patrin  oomitatus  plurima  agentes  conventicula,  juxta  sues  libi- 
tus  vivere  decemebant.    Quatenus,  tarn  in  silvarum  oompendiis  quam  in 
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h  could  devise  such   a  system  in  such  an  age  bad  chap.  iv. 
^y  made  further  steps  in  political  progress  than  the  ^l^''' 
^  against  whom  they  rebelled.     The  constitution  Ajwmbly. 
ihey  established  is  expressly  called  by  a  name  dear 
inhalHtuils  of  the  cities  of  those  ages,  a  nama 
InoQs  in  the  eyes  of  modem  political  inquirers,  but  a 
he  which  was,  beyond  all  other  names,  a  word  of  fear 
fkoM  Barons  and  Prelates,  and  to  those  Kings  who 
ifte  not  clear-sighted   enough   to   see   that  their  own 
fasts  and  those  of  their  people  were  the  same.    The 
|Bsantry  of  Normandy,  like  the  citizens  of  Le  Mans, 
'Bade  a  Commune/'^    Such  a  constitution  could  hardly 
tnebeen  extemporized  by  mere  peasants.    We  can  hardly 
inbttliat  it  had  a  groundwork  in  local  institutions  which 
k  newly  developed  anstocracy  were  trampling  under  foot, 
lodtkt  the  so-called  rebels  were  simply  defending  the  in* 
kritanoe  of  their  Others.    We  hare  the  tale  only  from 
Hie  mouths  of  enemies ;   but  the  long  list  of  popular 
pievances,'  and  the   hostile   testimony  to   the  regular 
vder  with  which  the  rebellion  waa  carried  on,  are  en/iugh 
to  show  that  some  vexy  promising   germs  of  fn^^dz/m 
were  here  crushed  in  the  bud«    The  liberty  which  tb<M 
men  sought  to   establish   would    hare    been    in    tnith 
awe  valuable,  because  more  fairly  spread  over  tlie  wli/;Ie 
cwrntry,  than  the  liberties  won  by  isolated  ciliai.     hut 


vparam  oommeroia,  miDo  obnilcBte  mbU  itetuti  jtini  tkA^,  \0^i^mn 
vtcrentor  snk    Qob  ut  rata   maoacBt^  ab  o»Mp/x{^   «rM«   fuf^ftUM 

^  doo  eligonter  legati,  qu  decRte  ad  AMidiieffT^^ 

eoDTeotnm." 

'Bomaiide  Boo,  6070. 

'' Aiex  toat  ol  BidnH  d}f« 
^T  TJliiiM  I'tummn'  fm^cicmt" 
I^BotiieecaMriljrfeOffvtliai  tfaev«4  «««««*-  mm  «m^  ai  Ui4 
*^*H*  I  know  BO  reaao.  wby  aoefc  a»y  i^X  l*r«  IM^  H 

•^J^  ^'TDte  enoo^  if  Waoa  M^ht^  to  Ui«  vt.yM  ^A  u^,  ^,^M  a 
«|»wladi,  m  fcb  time,  had  beeanie  poi^j  iu:,..^,,,  ^  U^  ;/.**./^^r-» 
^^  --•  lOB  eaniar  ■nifniul  vaa  raiwin  y  a  fcrtrv^A^  'A  U^  M^, 
'^oiBttde  Bod,  6001-6015. 


^-  A 
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CHAP.  rv.  the  revolt  was  crushed  with  horrible  cruelty  ^  by  Rudolf, 

IroshS'by  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^®  Duke's  uncle,  himself  a  churl  by  birth, 

Eudolf  of   the  son  of  the  miller  who  married  the  cast-off  wife  or 

mistress  of  Duke  William.     After  this,  we  hear  no  more 

of  peasant  insurrections  in  Normandy,  but  it  may  well 

Probable     be  that  the  struggle  was  not  wholly  fruitless.     Villaina£^ 

results  .  ,  .  , 

of  the  in  Normandy  was  lighter,  and  died  out  earlier,  than  in 
8  nigg  e.  jj^Qgij  parts  of  France ;  and  the  most  genuine  pieces  of 
Norman  jurisprudence  which  remain  to  this  day,  the 
ancient  constitutions  of  the  Channel  Islands,  strange  and 
antiquated  as  they  seem  in  our  eyes,  breathe  a  spirit  of 
freedom  worthy  of  the  air  of  England,  of  Switzerland, 
or  of  Norway.* 

Such  was  the  country  and  the  people,  whose  history, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  becomes  in- 
separably interwoven  with  that  of  England.  We  will  now 
return  to  our  own  island,  and,  taking  up  the  thread  of 
our  narrative,  we  will  go  on  with  a  more  detailed  account 
of  English  affairs  &om  the  beginning  of  those  renewed 
Danish  invasions  which  paved  the  way  for  the  still  more 
eventful  invasion  of  the  Norman. 


^  Mark  the  bmtal  levity  with  which  Budolf 's  cruelties  are  difimifeed  by 
William  of  Jumidges  (v.  2).  ''  Qui  [Rodulphus]  non  morans  juBsa,  cunctos 
confestim  legatos  cum  nonnuUis  aliis  cepit,  truncatisque  manibus  et  pedibus, 
ifwtUes  suis  remisit,  qui  eos  talibus  oompescerent,  et  ne  deteriora  pateren- 
tur  Buis  eventlbua  cautos  redderent.  His  rustici  expertis,  fe8tinat6  con- 
cionibuB  omissis,  ad  sua  aratra  sunt  reversL*'  So  BouiAu  de  Rou,  whero 
various  other  tortures  are  spoken  oi^  w.  6093-61 18. 

'  See  Palgrave,  iii.  44. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DAiaSH   OONqUEST  OF  ENGLAND.^ 

975-1016. 

TC^THELEED  the  Second,  the  prince  in  whose  reign 
-^-■--^  England  and  Normandy  first  began  to  have  a 
direct  influence  on  each  other's  afiSurs,  is  the  only  ruler 

^  Our  main  authorities  for  this  period  are  esBentially  the  same  as  those 
to  which  we  have  to  go  for  our  knowledge  of  earlier  times.  The  English 
Chronicles  are  still  our  principal  guide.  For  the  present  they  may  be 
quoted  as  one  work,  the  differences  between  the  different  manuscripts, 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Earle  in  the  Pre&oe  to  his  Parallel  Saxon  Chronicles,  not 
being  as  yet  of  much  strictly  historical  importance.  Florence  of  Worcester 
gives  what  is  essentially  a  Latin  version  of  the  Chronicles,  with  frequent 
explanatory  additions,  which  his  carefulness  and  sound  sense  render  of 
great  value.  The  Charters  and  Laws  of  the  reign  of  ^thelred  are  abun- 
dant, and,  besides  their  primary  value  as  illustrating  laws  and  customs, 
the  signatures  constantly  help  us  to  the  succession  of  offices  and  to  a 
sort  of  skeleton  biographies  of  the  leading  men  of  the  thne.  These,  the 
Chronicles,  Laws,  and  Charters,  form  our  primaiy  authorities.  The  later 
Latin  Chronidere,  from  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
onwards,  occasionally  supply  additional  facts,  but  their  accounts  are  often 
mixed  up  with  romantic  details,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  them,  except 
when  they  show  signs  of  following  authorities  which  are  now  lost.  This 
is  not  uncommonly  the  case  with  both  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  William 
of  Malmesbury.  Local  histories,  like  those  of  Ely,  Bamsey,  and  Abingdon, 
supply  occasional  facts,  but  the  same  sort  of  cautions  which  apply  to  the 
secondary  writers  of  general  history  apply  to  them  in  a  still  greater 
degree.  We  now  also  begin  to  draw  some  little  help  from  foreign 
sources.  The  Danish  History  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  the  Chronicles 
of  Swend  Aggesson,  the  various  Sagas,  especially  the  &moud  Saga  of 
Olaf  Tryggvesson,  are  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  more  authentic 
notices  in  our  own  Chronicles;  but^  among  much  that  is  doubtful  and 
much  that  is  clearly  fabulous,  they  often  help  us  to  fiujts,  and  to  the 
causes  and  connexions  of  facts,  which  our  own  writers  leave  obscure. 
The  Norman  writers  also  begin  to  be  of  some  importance  for  the  events 
which  connect  England  and  Normandy.  For  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  ^thelred  we  have  no  ooutempoiary  Norman  writer,  but  the  accounts  in 
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OHAF.  ▼.  of  the  male  line  of  Ecgberht  wliom  we  can  unliesitatingly 
^i^^J??T   set  down  as  a  bad  man  and  a  bad  King.     With  singfularly 

of  ^thel-  ^  ^  C7  V 

red  the  few  exceptions^  the  princes  of  that  house  form^  as  we  have 
his  dege-  scen^  One  of  the  most  glorious  series  to  be  found  in  the 
neracy.  annals  of  any  royal  dynasty.  Of  the  less  brilliant  members 
of  the  family,  some  exhibited  a  balance  of  virtue  and  vice 
which  keeps  us  alike  from  unqualified  praise  and  &om 
unqualified  censure.  With  regard  to  others  the  evidence 
is  so  contradictory  that  we  are  not  justified  in  pronouncing^ 
any  positive  decision.  Others  were  cut  off  too  young, 
or  reigned  too  short  a  time,  to  give  any  very  certain  evi- 
dence of  what  they  were.  But  ^thelred  stands  alone  in 
presenting  the  wretched  spectacle  of  a  long  reign  of  utter 
misgovemment,  unredeemed,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  by  any 
of  those  personal  excellencies  which  have  sometimes  caused 
public  errors  and  crimes  to  be  forgotten.  Personal  beauty 
and  a  certain  elegance  of  manners,  qualities  consistent 
with  any  amount  of  vice  and  folly,  are  the  highest  merits 
attributed  to  a  prince,  who,  instead  of  the  Unconquered, 
the  Glorious,  the  Magnificent,  or  the  Peaceful,  has  re- 
ceived no  nobler  historical  surname  than  that  of  the 
Unready.^  His  actions  display  a  certain  amount  of  energy, 
perhaps  rather  of  mere  restlessness.  It  was  at  any  rate 
an  energy  utterly  unregulated  and  misapplied,  an  energy 

the  Roman  de  Roa  and  in  William  of  Jnmibgee  at  least  show  us  what  was  the 
Norman  tradition.  Later  in  the  period,  we  have,  in  the  Encomium  Emmie, 
the  work  of  a  contemporary  Norman  writer,  which,  though  often  unfair 
and  inaocurate,  is  worthy  of  being  compared  with  our  English  writers. 
Occasional  notices  of  Danish  and  English  affairs  are  sometimes  to  be 
gleaned  fix>m  the  German  writers,  like  Adam  of  Bremen  and  the  oontem- 
porary  Thietmar  of  Merseburg. 

On  the  whole  the  materials  for  this  period  are  ample,  and,  as  regards 
England,  they  are  fully  trustworthy.  The  difficulty  lies  in  reconciling  the 
English  and  Continental  narratives. 

^  On  these  titles,  see  above,  p.  63.  ''Unready"  must  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  '*  lacking  rtd£^  or  counsel.  So  the  epithet  of  '*  Magnificus,"  ap- 
plied to  Eadmimd  the  Firsts  means  rather  "worker  of  great  deeds'' — ^the 
Greek  \MrfaKvt^y\iMv — than  "magnificent"  in  the  vulgar  sense. 


} 
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^^^-^e  re^^  ^  l^K^^^'^^-^'  while 
5*r^-      His  reign  of  thirty^iJT  ^  '^*  ^'"^'nj  at  the 
^e    -eglect  of  ever,  ^ly  dutrmf^'*^'  ^*"«  «'«* 
^polxe^,  eowaniiee,  blind  frul'j  ^**^«  ^»*  -eatness, 
^d     even    in   detected    J^  '\-^^oHhy  favourites 
^«l*r,  some  of  ^hich  2^'  "^"^   <»^  »ju«tiee   and 
f  "^^  himself,  while  otlrif  .    :.  *"*  ''^^  o^  the 
^*t  W  Ad  nothinJ^to  h/.     '^'^  "^^^  ii^^self  order 

depths  of  deo^-j  X-     ^  **'"<'  plunge  it  ;«*«  *i.    .      '^'  p*"<»'»' 
°^8Tadation.     So  if  »1       .  ^  *^«  lowest  "Juu^ctor 

tenth  <^nt«y.    5^^  &!,„.;  J*  7  ^tH  England  in  the  •'''^• 

«^n^  Eadmnnd,  and  Eadr^  °*  ^fi«d,  Eadward,  ^thel- 
together  hy  the  strongt^'  ""''  ^^''^  ^  firmi;  welS 
^ms  to  fall  +^    •     ^  *°*^  peaceful  rnl*.  nf  p  ^ 
determ-    7        P'^^  at  the  fi«,f  *     T        ^'"^^  now- 

^  »"* « .  tr  ^'^^ '"'  ^-^tad  s ;:::  ass. 

"Mt  nw  WM  i„  ,^  „   °      ;     "lierever  a  1,ti»«  md 
"r "  «  «  »>.ld  Lave  Z^'-  '"^  «»i-toa<«  ™  - 

I**  ^«.   !'  T,  °'  "■=  oM  l.«»^  '"etched   -EM«a. 


^  forth  7-7         ^'''''°««  son  of  theT 

''«ct  W?,^^'  T".  °'  ^''^  oU  hero!     ''*^^^ 

'  «od  lost 


rest  for 
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OHAP.  ▼.  more  tbrough  guile  and  treason  than  through  open  warfare. 
The  thing  which  is  utterly  inexplicable  throughout  the 
reigns  both  of  ^thelred  and  of  Eadmund  is  the  strange 
and  incomprehensible  treason  of  two  or  three  Englishmen  in 
high  command.  It  is  equally  strange  how  their  treachery' 
could  repeatedly  paralyse  the  efforts  of  a  whole  nation^ 
and  how^  after  their  repeated  treasons,  the  traitors  were 
again  taken  into  favour  and  confidence  by  the  princes 
whom  they  had  betrayed.  Our  facts  are  minute  and  ex- 
plicit;  but  we  often  need  some  explanation  of  their  causes 
which  is  not  forthcoming.  A  few  of  those  private  letters 
of  which  we  have  such  abundance  two  or  three  centuries 
later,  would  give  us  the  key  to  many  difficulties  which 
Chronicles,  Laws,  and  Charters  leave  wholly  insoluble. 

§  1.  Reiffn  ofEadward  the  Martyr.    975-979- 

Death  of         Eadgar  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Eadward,  whose 
975/  treacherous  murder,  though  he  did  not  die  in  any  cause  of 

religion  or  patriotism,  has  gained  him  the  surname  of  the 
Martyr.     But  he  did  not  succeed  without  an  interregnum, 
without  a  disputed  election,  or  even  without  something  ap- 
proaching to  a  civil  war.    It  shows  how  thoroughly  we  are 
now  standing  on  the  firm  ground  of  contemporary  history 
that  we  can  recover  a  distinct  portraiture  of  many  of  the 
MoyemeDt  actors  in  these  scenes.    The  moment  Eadgar  was  dead,  a  re- 
the  monks,  actiou  took  placc  against  the  monastic  party,  which  was  met 
^J^^y^by  as  powerful  a  movement  on  their  behalf.     iElfhere,  the 
Mercia  j     Ealdorman  of  the  Mercians  and  a  kinsman  of  Eadgar,^  headed 

^  In  Florenoe,  A.  983,  he  is  called  "  Regis  Anglorum  Eadgari  propin- 
quua/'  probuhlj  implying  kindred  by  the  mother's  side.  His  name  is 
affixed  to  most  of  the  Charters  of  the  time,  and  many  acts  in  Mercia  are 
stated  to  be  done  by  his  consent.  See,  for  instance,  a  Charter  of  Bishop 
Oswald  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  5),  where  he  bears  the  title  of  ''Heretoga."  The 
Chronicles  (A.  975),  followed  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.B.  748  C), 
who  calls  him  "  oonsnl  nequissimiis/'  charge  him  with  actually  destroying 
monasteries.    Florence  speaks  only  of  his  bringing  in  married  priests  and 
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the  movement  against  the  monks^  and  drove  them  out  of  obap.  v. 
several  churches  into  which  Eadgar's  favour  had  introduced 
them.     But  the  monks  found  powerful  supporters  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  their  cause  was  strongly 
supported,  it  would  seem  even  in  arms,^  by  two  remark-  and  re- 
able  men  who  then  held  the  governments  of  East-Anglia  ^thel^« 
and  Essex,     ^thelwine  of  East-Ansrlia,  one  of  the  founders  *1^  ^*' 

o      '  Anglia 

of  Ramsey  Abbey,^  is  chiefly  known  for  his   bounty  to  »nd  Briht- 
monastic  foundations,  to  whose  gratitude  he  probably  owed  Essex, 
his  singular  surname  of  the  Friend  of  God.^    With  him 
was  associated  his  maternal  uncle  Brihtnoth/  Ealdorman 

their  wiveB.  In  some  cases  it  appears  that  former  owners  of  lands  then  in 
monastic  occupation  laid  legal  claims  to  them  as  having  been  taken  from 
them  unjustly.  See  Hist.  £1.  lib.  i.  c.  5, 8.  It  is  curious  to  find  among  these 
claimants  agaiust  the  monastery  of  Ely  no  less  a  person  than  Ealdorman 
JEithelwine  himself.  HisL  EL  lib.  i.  c.  5.  j^thelwine,  worshipped  at 
Ramsey^  was  thought  much  less  of  at  Ely,  just  as  we  shall  find  Harold 
spoken  of  very  differently  at  Wells  and  at  Waltham. 

^  Fl.  Wig.  A.  975.  **  Congregato  exercitu,  monasteria  Orientalium 
Anglorum  maTimA  strenuitate  defenderunt." 

'  fl.  Wig.  A.  975,  991.  Hist.  Bams.  387.  Gale,  ^thelwine  was  the 
youngest  son  of  ^Sthelstan,  sumamed  the  Half-King  (Hist.  Rams.,  u.  s.), 
Ealdorman  of  the  East- Angles,  who  seems  to  have  died  about  967,  when 
we  find  his  last  signature  (Cod.  Dipl.  ill.  14).  He  had  four  sons,  ^thelwold, 
.£lfwold,  .^Ithelsige  (?),  and  ^thelwine.  Of  these,  the  eldest  and  youngest 
were  successively  associated  with  him  in  the  government  of  East-Anglia. 
iEthelwold,  whose  widow  ^Ifthryth  married  King  Eadgar  in  964  (when 
Florence  calls  him  "  gloriosus  Dux  Orientalium  Anglorum"),  signs  several 
charters  as  Dux  down  to  962,  probably  the  year  of  his  death.  From  that 
year  his  youngest  brother  ^thelwine  takes  his  place.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  .^!lfwold  was  excluded,  as  he  survived  in  a  private  station,  and 
assisted  his  brother  the  Ealdonnan.  Fl.  Wig.  A.  975,  99a.  u£thelwine 
died  in  this  last  year.  The  portentous  title  of  "  Totius  [Orientalis  f]  Angliie 
Aldermannus,"  said  (see  Hist.  Rams.  p.  463)  to  have  been  inscribed  on  hia 
grave,  is  hardly  credible,  but  it  has  its  parallels  in  the  title  of  **  Dux 
Francomm,"  borne  by  the  contemporary  Lords  of  Paris,  and  that  of  **  Dux 
Anglorum"  given  by  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  to  Harold  when  Earl  of  the 
West-Saxons. 

^theUige  the  'third  brother  signs  many  charters  with  the  title  of 
"  minister,"  that  is,  Thegn. 

»  "Amicus  Dei."  Fl.  Wig.  975,  991,  991,  1016. 

*  Of  the  many  spellings  of  this  and  kindred  names  I  prefer  BrihtnoXli, 
Brihtric,  and  the  like.    The  form  6WW,  our  modem  bright,  was  now  sup- 
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OHAP.  y.  .of  the  East-Saxons/  wliose  lavish  gifts  to  Ely,  Bamsejr^ 
and  other  monasteries,  won  him  well  nigh  the  reputation 
of  a  saint,  and  whom  we  shall  soon  find  dying  a  hero's 
death  in  the  defence  of  his  country  against  heathen  in- 
Disputed    vaders.      More  interesting  however,  in  a  constitutional 
the  (^wn.  po^^t  of  view,  than  these  ecclesiastical  disputes  is  the 
controversy  as  to  the  succession  to  the  crown.    The  elec- 
tion of  a  minor  is,  in  any  case,  a  thing  to  be  noticed,  and 
a  dispute  between  two  minors  is  more  remarkable  still. 
Eadgar  had  left  two  sons,  Eadward,  aged  about  thirteen, 
the  son  of  his  first  wife  ^thelflsed,  and  ^thelred,  aged 
seven  years,  the  child  of  his  second  wife,  ^Ifthryth,  the 
daughter  of  Ordgar  and  widow  of  ^thelwold,  who,  under 
the  Latinized  name  of  Elfnda,  has  been  made  the  subject 
State  of     of  so  much  strange  romance.^     Had  Eadgar  left  a  brother 
ceasion;      behind  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would,  like 
aminopity  Alfred  and  Eadred,  have  been  placed  on  the  throne  by 

unavoid-  . 

«ble.  universal  consent.      But  there  was  no  son  of  Eadmund 

living;  indeed  it  is  not  clear  that  there  was  any  male 
descendant  of  Alfred  living  at  all.  There  were  indeed  per- 
sons, like  ^thelweard  the  historian,^  who  were  descended 
in  the  male  line  from  ^thelwulf  and  Ecgberht;  but,  in 
such  distant  kinsmen,  some  unusual  personal  merit  would 
I^obably  have  been  needed  to  bring  their  claims  on  the 
crown  into  any  notice.   At  this  moment,  there  was  no  grown 

planting  the  earlier  heorkt.  Beorhtno  and  Brihtrio  may  thus  pass  as  tlie 
recognized  earlier  and  later  shapes  of  the  same  name,  while  any  other  foim 
must  be  set  down  as  more  or  less  anomalous. 

^  Fl.  Wig.  975.  Hist.  Bams.  431.  Hist  Eli.  Gale,  493,  where  he  is  in- 
aoonrately  made  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians.  Brihtnoth^s  sister  jfithelflsBd 
was  wife  of  ^theUitan  the  Half-King  (Hist.  El.  ii.  8),  so  that  .^theUtan's 
sons  were  probably  Brihtnoth's  nephews. 

'  For  a  full  examination  of  her  story,  I  would  refer  to  the  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  Beview,  quoted  above,  p.  9. 

*  "  Fabius  Quarator  Patricius  ^thelwerdus,"  as  he  thinks  good  to  eaU 
himself,  the  author  of  the  earliest  and  most  meagre'of  our  Latin  Chronicles^ 
was  descended  (see  his  own  Prologue)  from  one  of  the  sons  of  ^thelred 
the  First  who  were  excluded  to  make  way  for  Alfred  (see  above,  p.  59). 
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man  among  the  immediate  members  of  the  royal  family^  obap.  Vt 
and  there  was  no  one,  either  among  strangers  or  among  more 
distant  kinsmen,  who  possessed  the  predominant  merit  and 
predominant  influence  which  marked  ont  Harold  {or  the 
crown  ninety  years  later.  The  evils  of  a  minority  had 
therefore  to  be  endured.  Yet  it  seems  strange  that,  if  a 
minor  King  was  to  be  accepted,  there  could  be  any  doubt 
as  to  which  minor  was  to  be  chosen.  Eadward  is  said  to 
have  been  distinctly  recommended  by  his  father,  and  with 
good  reason.  He  was  the  elder  son,  and  though  primo- 
geniture gave  no  positive  right,^  yet  it  would  surely  be 
enough  to  turn  the  scale,  even  in  a  doubtful  case,  and  thier 
ease,  one  would  have  thought,  was  not  doubtful.  The 
election  of  Eadward  would  have  the  unspeakable  advantage 
of  bringmg  the  minority  to  an  end  six  yean,  sooner  than 
the  election  of  his  brother.  Yet  we  read,  on  excellent 
authority,^  that  there  was  a  distinct  division  of  sentiment 
among  the  electors,  and  that  a  strong  party  supported  the 
child  iEthelred  against  the  boy  Eadward.^  In  this  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  see  the  influence  of  the  Queen  Dowager^ 
^Ifbhryth,  in  alliance  with  one  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
state.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  party  Party  of 
of  iElfthryth  was  the  party  of  the  monks.     She  was,  by  ^^  ^ 

monks. 

*  Compttre  the  caae  of  ^thelwine*a  snooearioit  to  tlie  Ealdormanship  of 
East- Anglia  to  the  ezolusioa  of  JSlfwold. 

*  n.  Wig.  975. 

'  The  ground  alleged  in  Eadmer's  Life  of  Dunstan  (Anglia  Sacra,  ii. 
320),  that  Eadward  was  not  the  son  of  a  crowned  King  and  Queen,  would 
not  be  so  utterly  friyolous  as  it  sounds,  if  both  brothers,  as  Dr.  Lappenberg 
remarks,  were  not  equally  liable  to  the  objection.  The  argument  was 
used  long  after  on  behalf  of  Henry  the  First  against  his  elder  brothers. 
Ct  Herod,  vii.  a-3.  Probably  all  that  was  meant  was  that  Eadward  had 
Boprefennce  on  this  ground  (see  aboye,  p.  117),  so  that  the  two  lads  were 
candidates  on  equal  terms.  The  fears  said  (Eadmer,  u.  s.,  and  Osbem, 
Ang.  Sac.  L  113)  to  haye  been  entertained  from  the  character  of  the  boy 
Eadward  seem  still  less  to  the  purpose. 

*  The  more  correct  description  would  be  *'  the  Old  Lady."  See  Chron. 
(Abingdon),  1051. 
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iMAS,  y.  her  first  marriage^  the  sister-in-law  of  jSthelwine^  and  we 
find  several  signs  that  Dunstan  and  the  monks  were  not 
so  aU-powerM  under  Eadward  as  they  had  been  under  his 
Patrotdo     father.     It  was  therefore  a  distinct  sacrifice  of  their  party 
Danstan,    to  their  country,  when  Dunstan  and  his  fellow  Archbishop 
S^noir     Oswald  settled  the  controversy  by  a  vigorous  appeal  on 
Eadward.    behalf  of  Eadward,  urging  the  will  of  the  late  King,  and 
no  doubt  enlarging  also  on  the  manifest  expediency  of  the 
ehoice.    Eadward  was  accordingly  elected,  crowned,  and 
anointed.    But  that  his  short  reign  was  not  wholly  favour- 
able to  the  monastic  party  may  be  inferred  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  controversy,  and  the  holding  of  several  synods 
Banish-      to  discuss  the  points  at  issue.^    We  may  see. a  similar  in- 
Ear/oalao.  Auenoe  at  work  in  the  banishment  of  Earl  Oslac,  a  special 
favourite  of  Eadgar's,  whose  punishment  and  its  injustice 
are  bitterly  lamented  by  our  best  authorities.^     It  will  be 
remembered  that,  when  the  last  Northumbrian  King  was 
954.      overthrown  by  Eadred,  the  government  of  the  country  was 
entrusted  to  an  Earl  of  the  Ejng's  choice.     Oswulf,*  thus 
966.      appointed  by  Eadred,  ruled  over  all  Northumberland,  till 
Eadgar  again  divided  the  old  Elingdoms  of  Bemicia  and 
Deira,  giving  the  northern  province  to  Oswulf  and  the 
southern  to  Oslac.      On  Oslac's  banishment,  the  whole 
seems  to  have  been  again  united  under  Waltheof,*  who 

^  See  Eadjner,  u.  s.,  Osbern,  iii,  and  Lingard'a  note,  Hist,  of  England, 
i.  174. 

'  Fl.  Wig.  A.  976.  The  poems  in  the  Chronicles  oertainly  seem  to  me 
to  oonneot  the  banishment  of  Oslac  with  the  predominance  of  ^If  here  and 
the  anti-monastic  party. 

'  Oswulf  seems  to  haye  been  the  son  of  Ealdred  of  Bamborough,  who  did 
homage  to  .^helstan  in  926  (see  above,  p.  62).  He  signs  two  Charters  of 
Eadred  in  949  as  Lord  of  Bamborough  ;  ''  Osulf  ad  bebl^.  hehgf .,"  what- 
ever  this  last  abbreviation  may  stand  for  (Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  292),  and  *'  Osulf 
bebb."  (ii.  296).  In  954  he  seems  to  have  exchanged  this  infinitesimal 
sort  of  kingship  for  the  Earldom  over  the  whole  country.  See  Simeon  of 
Durham  (G^est.  Beg.  X  Scriptt.  204). 

*  I  infer  this  from  the  words  of  Simeon  (u.  s.),  *' His  [Oslaco  et  Osnlfo] 
Buocessit  Walthef  senior.**    Yet^  if  so,  he  must  have  been  at  a  later  time 
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was  probably  of  the  family  of  Oswulf^  and  of  whose  own  ohap.  v, 
descendants  we  shall  often  hear  again. 


I 


§  2.  From  the  election  of  jEthelred  to  the  first  dispute 

with  Normandy.    979-1000. 

Eadward^  after  a  four  years'  reign^  was  craelly  murdered. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  foul  deed  was  done  at  least 
by  the  instigation  of  his  step-mother  ^Ifthryth^^  whose 
son  jEthelred  was  now  elected  at  the  age  of  ten  years. 
For  thirty-seven  years  England  was  governed  by  him  or 
in  his  name^  and  after  Dunstan  was  gone,  the  reign  of 
^thelred  meant  only  the  reign  of  his  unworthy  favourites. 
The  world  soon  learned  how  great  was  the  change  when  the 
Imperial  sceptre  of  Britain  was  no  longer  grasped  by  the 
hand  of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful,  ^thelred  had  not  been  two 
years  on  the  throne  when  the  Danish  invasions  began  again. 
The  whole  interest  of  the  history  so  completely  centres  on 
this  fearful  scourge  that  we  may  pass  swiftly  by  the  few^ 
and  mostly  unfortunate^  events  of  internal  history  which 
are  handed  down  to  us.  In  one  year  London  was  burned, 
seemingly  by  one  of  those  accidental  fires  which,  then  and 
long  after,  were  so  common  and  so  destructive  in  cities 
where  the  buildings  were  mainly  of  wood.  In  another 
year,  owing  to  some  internal  sedition  the  cause  of  which 
is  not  explained,  iEthelred,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  be- 
sieged the  town  of  Rochester,  and  being  unable  to  take  it. 


Murder  of 
Edwwd 
and  elec- 
tion of 
.^helred. 

979* 


Death  of 
Dunstan. 
988. 


London 
burned. 
983. 

(Ghzon.and 
Flor.  Wig.) 

Siege  of 

Bochester. 

986. 
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depriyed  of  the  Bouthem  province,  as  we  shall  find  Deira  held  by  iElf  helm 
from  about  993  to  1006,  while  Waltheof  was  still  in  office. 

^  The  Chronicles  bitterly  lament  the  crime,  without  mentioning  the 
criminal.  Florence  distinctly  charges  ^Ifthryth  with  it.  In  the  hands  of 
William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  162)  the  story  becomes  a  romance,  which  gets 
fresh  details  in  those  of  Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  873  et  seqq.)*  '^^  <>^^*^  dictum 
of  William  of  Mahnesbuiy  (ii.  165),  that  iSlfhere  had  a  hand  in  Eadward's 
death,  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  history.  See  Chron.  980. 
n.  Wig.  979- 
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CHAP.  ▼.   ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Bishopriok.^    In  another  year  we 
9^7*      hear  of  an  epidemic  fever,  and  of  a  murrain  among  beasts,        | 
seemingly  the  forerunner  of  the  modem  cattle-plague, 
which  raged  through  the  whole  of  England  in  a  way  un- 
known to  former  times.'     Besides  these  misfortunes  of 
Death  of    different  kinds,  .^fhere  of  Mercia  died,  and  was  succeeded 
p3^,      '    in  his  Ealdormanship  by  his  son  ^l£rio,  who,  some  years 
Banish-      afterwards,  was  banished,  we  are  not  told  for  what  cause. 
^^Bl^Q,      The  first  marriage  of  ^thelred  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  his 
^*  nobles,  whose  name  and  parentage  are  uncertain,^  and  the 

birth  of  his  eldest  son  Eadmund,  afterwards  the  renowned 
Ironside,^  are  also  placed  within  this  period. 


TheDaniah     From  these  obscure  domestic  events  we  turn  to  the 

•      » 

renewed*    terrible  drama  of  the  Danish  wars.    This  new  series  of 

invasions,  those  which  led  in  the  end  to  the  submission 

of  all  England  to  a  Danish  King,  are  those  which  form 

the  third  and  last  period  of  Danish  warfare.      But  the 

third  period,  after  so  long  an  interval,  is  as  it  were  ushered 

in  by  a  kind  of  repetition  of  the  two  earlier  periods.     Be* 

fore  the  great  attack  on  the  Kingdom  of  England  by  a 

firat,  with   King  of  all  Denmark,  we  find  a  short  period  of  mere 

dering  in^'  plunder  and  a  short  period  of  attempted  settlement.     Dur- 

?^^*^»,    ing  the  first  years  of  iEthelred,  the  Danish  invasions  once 

more  become  mere  piratical  incursions.    Then  for  a  few 

^  Chron.  and  Fl.  Wig.  in  anno.  The  beginnings  of  a  legendary  vendon 
may  be  seen  in  William  of  Malmeebuiy  (ii.  165)  and  Roger  of  Wendover 

(i-  423)- 
'  Fl.  Wig.  987.    The  English  and  Welsh  Chronicles  both  put  the  catUe- 

plagne  a  year  earlier,  and  do  not  mention  the  disease  among  men. 

'  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (ii.  179)  professes  ignorance  of  her  name. 
^thelred*8  namesake,  the  Abbot  of  Rievauz  (X  Scriptt.  362},  calls  her  the 
daughter  of  Thored,  a  chief  who  was  employed  by  Eadgar  to  ravage  West- 
moreland, and  whom  we  hear  of  again  in  this  reign.  But  the  higher 
authority  of  Florence  calls  her  iEl%ifu,  daughter  of  Ealdorman  Mthel- 
berht.     Gen.  Beg.  West  Sax.  yol.  i.  p.  375,  Thorpe. 

*  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  42a)  places  Eadmund's  birth  in  981,  when 
^thelrcd  was  only  twelve  years  old. 
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years  they  cease  altogether.    Then  they  begin  a  second  ohap.  ▼. 
time^  in  a  shape  which  seems  to  imply  intended  settlement^  ^«n  ^ 

.  .  tempta  at 

and  which  presently  grows  into  regular  political  conquest.  Bettfement, 
The  leading  spirit  of  all  these  invasions  was  Swend,  the  L9^*^"^3> 
son  of  Harold  Blaatand^  the  Danish  Sling  who  played  so  Cbaracters 

of  Swdnd  of 

important  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Normandy.  And  for  a  Denmark 
while  there  appears  by  his  side  another  rover  of  the  North,  Norway.  ^ 
whose  career  was,  if  possible,  stranger  than  his  own,  the 
&mous  Olaf  Try gg  wesson  of  Norway.  But  it  is  hard  indeed 
to  force  the  entries  in  the  English  Chronicles,  which  hardly 
ever  touch  npon  the  internal  affairs  of  Scandinavia,^  into 
agreement  with  the  half  fabulous  narratives  in  the  Danish 
historian  and  in  the  Norwegian  Sagas.  Swend,  baptized 
in  his  infancy,  and  held  at  the  font  by  an  Imperial  god- 
&ther,  had  received  the  name  of  Otto,  as  Guthrum  received 
the  name  of  jS!thelstan.^  But  he  cast  away  his  new  name 
and  his  new  faith,  and  waged  war  against  his  Christian 
father  on  behalf  of  Thor  and  Odin.»  The  life  of  Olaf, 
as  told  in  the  Sagas  of  his  country,^  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  either  in  history  or  in  romance.  The  posthumous 
child  of  a  murdered  King  and  a  fiigitive  Queen,  he  is  sold 
as  a  slave  in  Esthonia,  he  flourishes  through  court  favour 
iu  Russia,  he  wins  principalities  by  marriage  in  Wendland 
and  in  England,  and  is  converted  to  Christianity  by  an 
Abbot  in  the  Scilly  Islands.  The  early  life  of  Swend  too 
is  connected  by  tradition  with  England;  he  is  said  to  have 
been  driven  from  Denmark,  to  have  sought  for  shelter  in 
England,  and,  when  repelled  by  ^thelred,  to  have  taken 
refrige  for  a  time  at  the  more  hospitable  court  of  Kenneth 

1  This  18  in  marked  contarast  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  Empire,  on  which  our 
Chroniclers  evidently  kept  a  careful  eye,  and  of  which  they  contain  many 
notices. 

*  He  is  called  Suein  Otto  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  ii.  15. 

'  Adam  Brem.  u.  s.  Sax.  Gram.  lib.  x.  p.  185,  ed.  Hafii.  1644. 

*  See  the  <'Soga  om  Oloff  Tryggwasson,"  ''Historia  Olai  TryggWK 
Filii/'  Upsala,  1691,  or  Laing's  Sea-Kings  of  Norway,  i.  367. 
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oHAF.  y.   of  Scotland.^    It  is  highly  probable  that  Swend  took  a  part 
as  a  private  Wiking  in  the  first  three  years  of  piracy^  which 
chiefly  devastated  the  shores  of  Wessex  and  Kent.    The 
presence  of  Olaf  in  England  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
statement  that  Cheshire  was  ravaged  by  enemies  who  are 
distinctly  pointed  out  as  Norwegians.^    That  Swend  indeed 
Oemation    had  a  hand  in  the  earlier  incursions  is  almost  proved  by 
983-988.     an  interval  of  peace  succeeding  them.   This  interval  doubt- 
less represents  the  time  of  Swend's  parricidal  war  with  his 
father,  which  quite  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  cessation 
They  begin  of  his  attacks  upon  England.     After  six  years^  intermis- 
^^'        sion,  the  invasions  began  again  with  an  attack  on  Watchet 
VTatchet.    on  the  northern  coast  of  Somersetshire,  in  which  several 
English  Thegns  were  killed,  but  the  Danes  were  at  last 
beaten  off.^    Three  years  later,  a  much  more  serious  attack 
was  made  on  the  East  of  England,  seemingly  with  the 
Norwegian  intention  of  making  a  settlement.     This  seems  to  have 

inyasion. 

991.  been  a  Norwegian  expedition;  the  leaders  were  Justin  and 

Guthmund,  sons  of  Steitan,  and  there  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Olaf  Tryggwesson  himself  was  present  also.*. 

Plunder  of  They  plundered  Ipswich  and  thence  advanced  into  Essex, 

xDflwicli  i_ 

where  the  brave  Ealdorman  Brihtnoth  met  them  in  battle 

*  Adam  Brem.  ii.  31.  Saxo,  lib.  x.  p.  188.  Swend,  already  King,  is 
driven  oat  by  Eric  of  Sweden.  To  reconcile  the  chronology  is  hopeless. 
Saxo  calls  the  English  King  Eadward.  Adam  says,  ''  Britantiis  Adehrad 
filius  Edgaris  impercmV*  Is  this  accidental,  or  did  he  refer  to  the  Impe- 
rial style  of  our  Kings  1 

'  Chron.  A.  980.  "  And  \>y  ilcan  geare  wses  Legeceasterscir  geheigod 
fram  nof6  scipherige."  Florence  has,  more  distinctly,  ''  Civitatls  Legionum 
provincia  h,  Norwegensibus  piratis  devastatur."  Northmen  of  all  kinds 
are  often  confounded  under  the  name  of  Danes,  but  none  but  genuine 
Norwegians  are  likely  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  way.  Leicester  here,  as 
often,  is  not  the  midland  Leicester,  bat  Chester. 

*  Chron.  Fl.  Wig.  in  anno.  "Goda  the  Devonshire  Thegn"  was  kiUed, 
according  to  the  Chronicles.  Florence  calls  him  "Satrapa  Domnaniie," 
as  if  he  had  been  Ealdorman  of  the  shire. 

*  The  Chronicles  give  no  names ;  Florence  mentions  Justin  and  Guth- 
mund ;  but  the  treaty  presently  to  be  mentioned,  gives  the  name  of  Olaf 
as  well. 
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at  Maldon.^     The  hero  of  the  monks  was  also  the  hero  of  ohap.  v. 
the  soldiers,  and  the  exploits  and  death  of  the  valiant  ^^j^®  ^^ 
Ealdorman  were  sung  in  strains  which  rank  among  the  and  death 
noblest  efforts  of  Teutonic  poetry .^     It  is  a  relief  to  turn  noth. 
from  the  wretched  picture  of  misgovemment  and  treachery 
which  the  reign  of  ^Slthelred  presents,  and  to  hear  the 
deeds  of  one  of  the  few  righteous  who  were  left  told  in  our 
own  ancient  tongue  in  verses  which  echo  the  true  ring  of 
the  battle-pieces  of  Homer.    The  fight  of  Maldon  is  the 
only  battle  of  the  days  of  ^Ethelred  of  which  any  minute 


^  Of  Brihtnoth,  see  above,  p.  389.  I  imagine  this  to  be  BrihtBoth  the 
Thegn  to  whom  a  grant  of  land  is  made  by  Eadgar  in  967  (Cod.  Dipl.  iiL 
15),  and  who  signs  as  ''Minister/'  another  person  of  the  same  name 
signing  as  **  Dux."  This  elder  Ealdorman  Brihtnoth  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  beginning  of  Eadgar's  reign.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  to  which  of  these 
two  Brihtnoths  the  signatures  of  '^  Brihtnoth  Dux"  in  the  latter  years  of 
Eadgar  belong.  But  it  is  certain  that  our  Brihtnoth  had  attained  the 
rank  of  Ealdorman  before  the  death  of  Eadgar  in  975.  In  991  he  was  an 
old  man,  ''H&r  hilde-rinc."  It  should  be  noticed  that  Brihtnoth  the 
Thegn  gives  the  lands  granted  him  by  the  King  to  the  Church  of  Wor- 
cester, an  act  eminently  characteristic  of  our  Brihtnoth. 

The  accounts  of  Brihtnoth  in  the  Histories  of  Ely  and  Bamsey  seem 
mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  of  &ble.  They  both  (Bamsey,  c.  Ixxi.  Ely, 
lib.  ii.  c.  6)  tell  a  story  how  the  Ealdorman^  on  his  march  against  the- 
Danes,  came  to  Bamsey  and  asked  for  food  for  his  army.  The  niggardly 
Abbot  Wulfsige  would  entertain  the  Ealdorman  and  a  few  select  compa- 
nions, but  would  not  undertake  to  feed  the  whole  host.  Brihtnoth,  like 
Alexander,  will  partake  of  nothing  in  which  all  his  soldiers  cannot  share, 
and  marches  on  to  Ely,  where  Abbot  ^Ifsige  receives  the  whole  multitude. 
Brihtnoth  accordingly  gives  to  the  Abbey  of  Ely  certain  lands  which  he 
had  intended  for  that  of  Ramsey.  This  is  hardly  history ;  we  recognize 
too  clearly  the  stories  of  Gideon  and  the  elders  of  Succoth  and  of  David 
and  Abiathar  the  Priest.  It  is  also  hard  to  see  how  a  march  from  any 
part  of  Brihtnoth's  government  to  Maldon  could  lead  him  by  either  Bamsey 
or  Ely.  The  Ely  history  escapes  this  difficulty  by  making  him  Earl  of  the 
Northumbrians  instead  of  the  East-Saxons,  and  by  making  two  battles  of 
Maldon.  Brihtnoth,  victorious  in  the  former,  returns  to  Northumberland ; 
the  Danes  land  again ;  Brihtnoth  comes  from  Northumberiand,  taking  the 
two  Abbeys  on  his  march ;  he  then  fights  the  second  battle,  in  which,  after 
fourteen  days  of  combat,  he  is  killed. 

^  The  original  Old-English  text  is  printed  in  Thorpe^s  Analecta  Anglo- 
Saxonica,  p.  131  ;  there  is  a  modern  English  translation  in  Conybeare's 
lUiifitrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  xc. 
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€HAF.  V.  detaib  are  preserved^^  and  every  detail  throws  light  on 
something  in  the  manners  or  the  military  tactics  of  the 
age«  The  battle  took  place  near  the  town  of  Maldon,  on 
the  banks  of  the  tidal  river  Fanta^  now  called  the  Black- 
water.  The  town  lies  on  a  hill;  immediately  at  its  base 
flows  one  branch  of  the  river^  while  another^  still  crossed 
by  a  medisBval  bridge,  flows  at  a  little  distance  to  the 
north.  The  Danish  ships  seem  to  have  lain  in  the  branch 
nearest  to  the  town,  and  their  crews  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  space  between  the  two  streams,  while  Brihtnoth  came 
to  the  rescue  from  the  north.  He  seems  to  have  halted  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  Heybridge,^  having 
both  streams  between  him  and  the  town.  He  rode  to  the 
spot,  but  when  he  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  order,  he 
alighted  from  his  horse  and  took  his  place  among  his  own 
household  troops.'  These  were  men  bound  to  him  by  that 
traditional  tie  of  personal  fidelity  handed  on  from  the  days 
of  the  earliest  records  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Like  Harold 
at  Senlac,  Brihtnoth  fought  on  foot;  an  English  King  or 
Ealdorman  used  his  horse  only  to  carry  him  to  and  from 
the  field  of  battle ;  in  the  actual  combat  the  first  in  rank 

^  The  poem,  of  which  unfoitaxiately  the  begimung  and  ending  are  lost. 
Is  evidently  local  and  contemporary.  I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  accept 
the  main  facts  of  the  battle  and  the  names  of  the  actors  as  trustworthy ; 
much  more  so  than  if  they  were  found  in  a  Latin  prose  chronicle  a  century 
or  two  later.  The  speeches,  no  doubt,  are,  like  most  speeches  In  history, 
the  invention  of  the  poet. 

*  The  church,  a  massive  Romanesque  building,  may  not  unlikely  have 
been  raised,  like  so  many  other  churches  on  battle-fields,  to  otoimemorate 
the  event. 

>  "  pa  he  hnfile  >aBt  f  olo 

fiegre  getrymmed, 

he  lihte  )>a  mid  leodon, 

>8er  him  leofost  wks, 

her  he  his  heoi^-werod 

holdost  wiste."    ^orpe,  p.  133.) 
This  "  heoi^>werod"  or  hearth  company  are  the  personal  following  or  comi- 
tatui  (see  above,  p.  91)  of  the  chief ;  to  their  exploits  the  poem  Is  chiefly 
devoted. 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  BBIDGE. 

was  bound  to  share  every  danger  of  his  lowlier  comrades.^ 
The  Wikings  now  sent  a  herald^  offering  to  withdraw  and 
go  back  to  their  ships^  on  payment  of  money  to  be  assessed 
at  their  own  discretion.  Brihtnoth  of  course  indignantly 
refused  any  such  demand;  steely  and  not  gold^  was  the  only 
metal  that  could  judge  between  him  and  them.  The  two 
hosts  now  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  the  water,  a  deep  and 
narrow  channel,  which,  as  the  tide  was  coming  in,  could 
not  be  at  once  crossed.  The  bridge,  a  still  older  predecessor, 
no  doubt,  of  that  which  still  remains  was  occupied,  at  Briht* 
noth^s  order,  by  three  champions  whose  exploit  reminds  us, 
lite  some  other  incidents  of  the  battle,  of  one  of  the  most 
fiunous  tales  in  the  poetical  history  of  Home.  The  daunt- 
less three  who  kept  the  bridge  at  Maldon  were  Wulfstan 
the  son  of  Ceola,  ^If  here,  and  Maccus,  the  name  of  which 
last  champion  may  suggest  some  curious  inquiries  as  to  his 
origin.^  Till  the  tide  turned,  the  two  armies  stood  facing 
each  other,  eager  for  battle,  but  unable  to  do  more  than 
exchange  a  few  flights  of  arrows.     At  last  the  turn  of 
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^  William  of  MalmeBbury  says  of  Harold  (iii.  341),  "Rex  ipse  pedes 
juxta  yexillnm  stabat  cum  fratribos,  ut,  in  commune  perionlo  eqnato, 
nemo  de  fdgft  cogitaret.**  This  description  applies  equally  to  Brihtnoth  at 
Maldon. 

Mr.  Conybeare  surely  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  passage  and  the 
tactics  of  the  English  army,  when  he  translated  the  words,  '*and  ]>one  stede 
healdan,"  "how  to  guide  their  steeds"  I  understand  it  to  mean  *'how  to 
hold  their  ttwd**  or  place.  Brihtnoth  is  bidding  his  men  form  a  firm  rank 
with  the  "  board-wall "  or  line  of  shields — 

'*  Hu  hi  soeoldon  standan, 
And  |>one  stede  healdan. 
And  bsBd  ]>8et  hyra  randan 
Rihte  heoldon 
Fseste  mid  folmum, 
And  ne  forhtedon  na."    (p.  132.) 
There  was  no  place  for  horses  with  such  tactics  as  these. 

'  The  only  other  Maccus  whom  I  know  anything  of  is  the  under-King 
of  Man,  who  was  one  of  the  princes  who  rowed  Eadgar  on  the  Dee.  But 
what  could  he,  or  any  one  of  his  &mily  or  nation,  be  doing  in  the  Comiiaiu* 
of  an  Ealdorman  of  the  East-Saxons  ? 


i. 
1 1 
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OHAP.  y.  the  tide  made  the  ford  passable ;  the  Northmen  began  to 
cross^  and  Bril^tnoth^  with  a  sort  of  chivalrous  feeling  which 
was  doubtless  utterly  thrown  away  upon  such  enemies^ 
allowed  large  numbers  of  them  to  pass  unhindered.  And 
now  the  fight  began  in  earnest.  The  English  stood^  as  at 
Senlac^  in  the  array  common  to  them  and  their  enemies^ 
a  strong  line,  or  rather  wedge,  of  infantry,  forming  a  wall 
with  their  shields.  As  in  the  old  Roman  battles,  the  fight 
began  with  the  hurUng  of  the  javelins,  and  was  carried 
en  in  close  combat  with  the  broadsword.^  Brihtnoth  was 
wounded  early  in  the  battle,  and  his  sister's  son  Wulfmser 
was  disabled.  But  the  brave  old  chief  went  on  fighting, 
and,  after  slaying  several  Wikings  with  his  own  hand,  he  was 
cut  down,  and  two  gallant  followers  who  fought  at  his  side 
were  slain  with  him.  One  of  these  was  another  WulfinsBr, 
the  young  son  of  Wulfstan,  who  fought  by  his  lord  while 
his  father  was  guarding  the  bridge.  After  the  death  of 
the  valiant  Ealdorman,  the  thoroughly  Homeric  character 
of  the  story  comes  out  more  strongly  than  ever.  The  fight 
over  the  body  of  Brihtnoth  sounds  like  the  fight  over  the 
body  of  Patroklos,^  or  like  that  later  day  when 

"  Fiercer  grew  the  fighting 
Around  Valerius  dead.** 

^  The  weapon  of  close  fight  at  Maldon,  as  at  Brananburh,  was  the  sword. 
I  find  no  distinct  mention  of  the  aze,  which,  seventy  years  later,  was 
the  special  weapon  of  the  picked  men  of  an  English  army.  The  hill  is 
twice  mentioned,  and  it  is  put  into  the  hand  of  Brihtnoth  himself ;  but 
it  is  plain  that  the  bill  here  spoken  of  was  a  sword  and  not  an  aze— 

<'  Da  Byrhtnot$  breed 
Bill  of  BcetSe, 

Br^  and  brdn-ecg.'"  (p.  136.) 
Earlier  in  the  poem  the  defensive  and  offensive  weapons  of  the  English 
appear  distinctly  as  *'  Bord  and  br^  swurd.''  The  axe,  a  Danish  as  well 
as  an  English  weapon,  was  probably  brought  into  England  fi-om  the 
North ;  but  at  Maldon  it  does  not  appear  on  either  side.  The  early  use 
of  the  epithet  **  brown  '*  to  a  sword,  common  in  later  ballads,  should  be 
noticed. 

'  The  likeness  struck  Mr.  Conybeare  strongly,  p.  Ixitxviii. 
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Two  caitiffs,  the  only  faithless  ones  among  the  body-  ohap.  v. 
guard  of  the  fallen  hero,  two  brothers  whJse  names  are 
handed  down  to  infamy  as  Godric  and  Godwig,  the  sons 
of  Odda,  forgot  their  duty  to  their  lord  who  had  shown 
them  such  favours,  and  fled  from  the  field,  leaving  his 
body  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Godric  even  added  the 
further  treason  of  mounting  the  horse  on  which  Brihtnoth 
had  ridden  to  the  field,  so  that  many  thought  that  it  was 
the  Ealdorman  himself  who  had  fled.^  The  English  were 
thus  thrown  into  confusion;  the  fortress  of  shields  was 
broken.^  The  enemy  had  thus  time  to  mangle  the  body 
of  Brihtnoth,  and  to  carry  off  his  head  as  a  trophy.^  But  Faithful- 
the  fight  was  renewed  by  Brihtnoth's  special  comrades,  comitatiis 
whose  names  and  exploits  are  handed  down  to  us  in  verses  ^q^"^^" 
breathing  the  true  fire  of  the  warlike  minstrelsy  com- 
mon to  Grreek  and  Teuton.  There  fought  ^Elfwine  the 
son  of  -/Elfric,  of  a  lordly  house  among  the  Mercians;* 
there  fought  iEseferth  the  son  of  Ecglaf,  a  Northumbrian 
hostage  who  had  escaped  from  the  enemy  ;^  there  fought 
Brihtwold,  old  in  years  but  valiant  among  the  foremost ; 
there  fought  Eadward  the  Long,  and  Leofsunu,  and  others 
whose  names  live  only  in  the  nameless  poet's  verse,  but 

^  So  I  nndentand  the  lines, 

"  Wende  psM  for^moni  man 
pa  he  on  meare  nKd, 
On  wlancan  )>am  wicge, 
p8Bt  wsere  hit  ure  hlaford."    (p.  138.) 
'  The  fortress  of  shields  ;  in  German  one  might  perhaps  still  venture  to 
say  "  schildburg." 

"  For)>an  wearS  her  on  felda 
Folc  totwsemed, 

Scyld-burh  tobrocbn."    (p.  138.) 
'  80  says  the  Ely  History  (ii.  6),  which,  on  suoh  a  point,  may  be  trusted. 
The  Abbot  supplied  the  loss  with  a  mass  of  wax. 

*  Is  this  JSlfwine  a  son  of  the  banished  Ealdorman  iElfric  ?  uSlfwine 
Minister,  occasionally,  but  not  very  conmionly,  signs  Charters  about  this 
time. 

*  So  I  understand  the  passage,  as  does  Mr.  Conybeare.  But  we  have 
no  mention  of  any  inroad  of  this  army  into  Northumberland. 
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CHAP,  T»   among  whom  one  must  not  be  forgotten,  one  whose  descrip- 
tion shows  that,  deep  as  were  the  corruptions  of  English 
life  under  this  wretched  reign,  there  was  at  least  room  left 
for  lowly  merit  to  raise  itself  to  honour.    This  was  Dun- 
nere,  a  churl  by  birth,  but  whose  rank  is  spoken  of  without 
the  least  shadow  of  contempt,  and  whose  words  and  deeds 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  noblest  of  his  comrades. 
In  short,  the  whole  personal  following  of  the  East-Saxon 
Ealdorman  seems  to  have  fought  and  fallen  around  his 
body.    The  heathen  had  the  victory  ;^  but  the  defeat  of 
the  English  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  decisive.  We 
do  not  read  that  the  Danes  were  able  to  spoil  or  bum  the 
His  burial  town,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  and  the  body  oi 
*"*  ^^'       Brihtnoth  was  carried  off  in  safety,  and  found  a  worthy 
resting-place.     On  an  island  in  the  gjeat  fen  region  be- 
tween Mercia  and  East-Anglia,  on  an  elevation  which,  m 
that  part  of  the  island,  passes  for  a  considerable  hill,  the 
Virgin  Queen  iEthelthryth  (the  Etheldreda  of  hagiology) 
had,  three  centuries  before,  forsaken  every  duty  of  royal  and 
married  life,  to  rule  over  a  sisterhood  which  proved  fruitful 
in  saints  of  royal  birth.*    Thus  arose  the  great  monastery  of 
Ely ;  but,  like  many  other  religious  houses,  it  was  utterly 
destroyed  in  the  great  Danish  invasion.    When  the  monks 
were  in  the  height  of  their  power  under  Eadgar,  Bishop 
i^Bthelwold,  their  chief  patron,  chose  the  forsaken  site  for 
a  new  foundation;   a  church  was  built,  and  a  body  of 
monks  took  possession  of  the  former  home  of  sainted 
princesses.    Among  the  benefactors  of  the  new  house  the 
pious  Ealdorman  of  the  East-Saxons  was  one  of  the  chief. 
The  first  Abbot,  whether  from  kindred  or  from  accident, 
bore  the  same  name  as  his  benefactor  the  Ealdorman,    He, 

*  Fl.  Wig.  A.  99T.  "UtriDqne  infinita  multitudine  casaA,  ipse  Dux  oc* 
cubnit,  Danica  vero  fortana  vicit.**  The  Ely  hutorian  tries  hard  to  repre- 
■ent  the  battle  as  a  Yictoiy. 

'  See  her  life  in  Bseda,  iv.  19,  ao. 
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aooording  to  the  legend,  died  a  martyr's  death,  through  the  ohap.  ▼. 
machinations  of  Queen  .^fthiyth,  the  unworthy  niece  of 
the  pious  chieftain.^    The  second  Abbot  ^Ifsige  was  con- 
nected with  Brihtnoth  by  the  tie  of  mutual  benefits.'    He 
now  hastened  to  the  place  of  slaughter,  and  carried  off  the 
body  of  so  great  a  benefactor  of  his  house.    The  remains  of 
Brihtnoth  were  buried  in  the  newly  hallowed  minster,  the 
humble  predecessor  of  the  most  stately  and  varied  of  Eng- 
land's cathedral  churches.     Under  its  mighty  lantern  the 
brave  and  pious  Ealdorman  slept  in  peace,  till,  under  pre- 
tence  of   restoration,   his  bones  were  disturbed  by  the 
savages  of  the  eighteenth  century.     His  widow  iBthelflsed  QifU  of  his 
shared  his  devotion  to  the  house  of  Saint  jEthelthrjrth.  ^thelflced; 
She  added  to  his  gifts  of  land ;   she  offered  a  bracelet,  ^J^ 
probably  part  of  the  insignia  of  his  office ;  and  she  adorned 
the  minster  with  one  gift,  which,  if  it  survived,  would  rank 
among  the  most  precious  monuments  of  the  history  and  art 
of  the  age.    Ely  once  could  rival  Bayeux ;  the  industry  and 
the  conjugal  love  of  the  widow  of  the  East-Saxon  Ealdor- 
man were  no  less  famous  than  those  of  the  wife  of  the 
Norman   King.     Among  the  choicest  treasures  of  Ely 
under  her  first  Bishop,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  later, 
was  the   elaborate   tapestry  on  which  the   devotion  of 
^thelflsed  had  wrought  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  hero 
of  Maldon.* 

^  The  Ely  History  (ii.  3)  gives  the  legend.  With  the  slight  improve- 
ment of  representing  JBlfthryth  as  a  witch,  it  is  the  stoiy  of  Joseph  and 
Znleikha,  or  of  Bellerophontds  and  Anteia,  over  again,  with  snch  changes 
as  were  needed  when  it  was  transferred  firom  a  married  woman  to  a  widow. 
It  shoold  be  remembered  'that  JBlfthryth*s  first  husband  JBthelwold  was 
apparently  a  nephew  of  Brihtnoth. 

'  See  the  story  above,  p.  997  note. 

'  Hist.  El.  ii.  7.  **  Torquem  auream,  et  oortinam  [curtain]  geetis  viri  sui 
inteztam  atqne  depositam,  depictam  in  memoriam  probitatis  ejus,  huic 
oodesiiB  donavit.**  See  Palgrave,  Eng.  Com.  ii.  coocvi.  Lingard,  i.  978. 
Whether  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  is  really  the  work  of  Queen  Matilda  is  a 
point  which  I  shall  examine  elsewhere.  But  the  tradition  to  that  effect 
is  enough  for  the  purpose  of  my  present  parallel. 
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OHAP.  V.  At  Maldon  the  invaders  had  gained  a  victory^  bnt  it 
was  a  victory  which  showed  what  Englishmen  could  still 
do  when  they  had  men  of  the  old  stamp  to  lead  them. 
Bat  the  dastardly  flight  of  the  sons  of  Odda  showed  that 
England  also  contained  men  of  another  temper.  And 
unhappily  the  policy  of  jSlthelred  was  now  guided  by  men 
of  the  stamp  of  Godric,  not  by  men  of  the  stamp  of 
Brihtnoth.  The  ignominious  payment  of  money,  which 
the  brave  old  Ealdorman  had  so  indignantly  refused,  was 
the  only  means  of  safety  which  suggested  itself  to  a  King 
in  the  first  vigour  of  youth,  and  to  his  chief  counsellors 
The  Danes  in  Church  and  State.  The  year  which  beheld  the  fight  of 
off.  Maldon  beheld  also,  for  the  first  time,  peace  bought  by 

^^''  the  Lord  of  all  Britain  from  a  few  ship-crews  of  heathen 

pirates.     This  was  the  beginning  of  that  senseless  and 
fatal  system  of  looking  to  gold  to  do  the  work  of  steelj 
of  trusting  to  barbarians  who  never  kept  their  promises, 
and  who  naturally,  as  soon  as  they  had  spent  one  instal- 
ment of  tribute,  came  back  again  to  extort  more.     But 
this  obvious  lesson  was  one  which  ^thelred  and  his  ad- 
visers  seemed  never  able  to  learn.     The  spirit  of  the 
nation,  which,  under  men  like  Brihtnoth,  was  ready  for 
vigorous  resistance,  was  thus  quenched,  and  its  energy 
Advisers     frittered  away.     The  evil  counsellors  who  stand  charged 
measure  •    with  the  infamy  of  first  suggesting  this  unhappy  measure 
were  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  nation.     The  great 
Dunstan  was  dead ;   he  was  taken  away  from  the  evil 
to  come  in  the  very  year  in  which  the  invasions  began 
Sigeric,      again.     After  a  momentary  occupation  of  the  metropolitan 
bishop  of    throne  by  -^thelgar.  Bishop  of  Selsey,  who  died  the  next 
Canter-       year,  the  primacy  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sigeric,  Bishop  of 
[990-994] ;  Ramsbury.     The  first  act  of  this  prelate  was  to  drive 
out  the   secular    priests   from   the  metropolitan  churchy 
where,    strange   to   say,   Dunstan   had   tolerated   them.^ 

'  Fl.  Wig.  A.  990.  "  Clericis  aCantuarift  protarbatis,  monachos  induxit.*' 
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If  Sigeric  was  at  all  versed  in  the  appropriate  learning    chap.  ▼• 
of  his  office^  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  might  have 
supplied  him  with  abundant  precedents  to  show  the  fatal 
nature  of  his  policy.     No  Jewish  King  had  ever  gained 
anything  by  buying  off  the  Assyrian^  and  an  English 
King  was  not  likely  to  fere  any  better  by  buying  off 
the    Dane.      But    Sigeric   joined    with    the   Ealdormen 
^thelweard  and  JElMo  in  gaining  the  King's  leave  to 
purchase  peace  for  their  own  districts  at  the  hands  of 
the  invaders.^      j^thelweard.  ''  Patricius  Consul   Fabins  Ealdonnaa 
Qusestor  Ethelwerdus/^  ^    was  a  man  of  royal  descent^  weard, 
who  is  memorable  as  our  only  lay  historian  of  this  age^ 
but  who  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  honour  in  his 
literary  character^  had  he^  like  his  kinsman  ^Ifred^  con- 
descended to  write  in  his  native  tongue^  instead  of  cloth- 
ing a  most  meagre  record  in  most  inflated  Latin.     As  and  Eal- 
for  iBlfric^  his  identity  and  his  actions  form  one  of  the  .^nfric. 
standing  difficulties   of  this  period.     An  M\Mc,  son  of 
.^Ilfhere  of  Mercia^  had^  as  we  have  seen^  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  government  of  that  country,  and  had  been 
banished^  five  years  before.    An  Ealdorman  jEl&ic  died 

'  See  the  preamble  to  the  Peace  in  Thorpe,  i.  284.  Cf.  Chron.  and  Fl. 
Wig.  991. 

*  See  above,  p.  390. 

'  See  above,  p.  294.  There  are  two  Charters  referring  to  the  banishment 
of  one  or  other  of  these  .^Jlfrics.  One  in  Thorpe's  Diplomatarium,  p.  383, 
attributed  to  the  year  993,  granting  certain  lands  to  the  monastery  of 
Abingdon,  says,  "Has  terranun  portiones  Alfrio  cognomento  Puer  k 
qnAdam  viduft  Eadfled  appellatft  violenter  abstraxit,  ao  deinde  quum  in 
ducatu  sue  contra  me  et  contra  omnem  gentem  meam  reus  exsisteret .... 
quando  ad  synodale  concilium  ad  Cymeceastre  universi  optimates  mei 
simul  in  unum  convenerunt,  et  enmdem  Alfricum  majeetatis  reum  de  h&o 
patriA  profugum  expulerunt/*  The  other  charter,  of  999  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  312. 
Chron.  Abingdon,  i.  373),  states  much  the  same  of  "comes  vocitamine 
JEttno"  This  charter  is  signed  by  an  "i£lMc  Dux/*  probably  the  one 
who  died  at  Assandun  in  1016.  "  Alfnous  Cyld,"  that  is,  of  course,  "  cog- 
nomento Puer,"  is  spoken  of  also  in  the  Ely  History  (i.  1 2)  as  a  chief  man 
before  JSthelred  was  Ring  (969-979).  The  description  of  the  Witena- 
gemdt  at  Cirencester- reads  very  like  the  banishment  in  986. 

X 
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9HAP.  V.    fighting  for  his  country  twenty-five  years  later  J    Very 

possibly  these  are  three  distinct  persons ;  but^  as  the  iBlfric 

of  whom  we  are  now  speaking  was  pardoned  after  crimes 

which  might  seem  unpardonable^  it  may  well  be  that  he 

is  the  same  as  the  already  banished  son  of  ^Ifhere.^ 

Peace  pur-  Having  bought  a  respite  for  their  own  districts,^  they 

the  North-  ^®^  persuaded  the  King  and  his  Witan  to  buy  a  general 

™*°-  peace  for  the  whole  land.^    The  terms  of  the  treaty  show 

thatj  if  the  invaders  were  not  actually  to  settle  in  the 

land^  they  were  at  least  not  expected  to  make  a  speedy 

departure.     They  engage  to  help  King  iEthelred  against 

any  fleet  which  may  come  to   invade  England;   neither 

party  is  to  receive  the  enemies  of  the  other;  and  various 

provisions  are  made^  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place 

if  the  Northmen  had  been  expected  to  sail  away  at  once.^ 

*  Chron.  and  Fl.  Wig.  1016. 

'  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  Florence  in  no  way  implies  that  the 
.^Hfric  of  991  was  the  same  as  the  banished  JEHiiie  of  986,  while  he  takes 
great  pains  to  show  that  the  iSHfric  of  991  is  the  same  as  the  traitor  of 
991  (*'Alfricum  cujas  supra  meminimus")  and  of  1003  ("AlMous  Dux 
supra  memoratus"). 

'  I  do  not  know  where  iBthelweard's  Ealdormanship  lay.  If  this  ^Ifric 
was  Ealdorman  of  the  Mercians,  it  is  dear  that  his  government  would  be 
directly  threatened  by  an  enemy  who  probably  had  possession  of  a  large 
part  of  East-Anglia  and  Essex. 

*  See  the  Treaty  in  Thorpe,  i.  384.  Schmid,  104.  This  treaty  must  be- 
long to  this  year,  and,  if  so,  it  seems  to  prove  that  Olaf  Tryggwesson  was 
present,  and  also  that  he  was  not  yet  either  King  or  catechumen.  Had 
the  document  belonged  to  the  later  dealings  with  Olaf,  he  would  hardly 
have  been  placed  alongside  with  Justin  and  Guthmund,  but  some  notice 
would  have  been  taken  both  of  his  Christianity  and  of  his  royal  rank. 
Compare  the  difierent  language  of  the  treaties  of  j3Slfred  with  the  first,  and 
of  Eadward  with  the  second,  Guthnim.  Thorpe,  i.  153,  166.  Schmid 
(p.  li.)  supposes,  either  that  the  Anlaf  here  spoken  of  was  another  person 
from  Olaf  Tryggwesson,  or  that  the  name  Anlaf  is  an  interpolation  in  the 
text.  But  surely  these  suppositions  are  rather  violent,  when  the  matter 
can  be  explained  without  recourse  to  them. 

^  Provision  is  made  for  wergilds,  for  the  reception  of  merchants,  and  for 
various  civil  contingencies,  which  clearly  imply  a  long  stay.  Neither  side 
is  to  receive  the  other's  thieves,  foes,  or  Welshmen.  "  And  ^at  ua9or  ne 
hy  ne  we  underfon  o'Sres  Wealh  ne  oGres  I'eof  ne  otl^s  gefi&n."   Who  were 
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And  the  events  of  the  next  year  clearly  show  that  they    ohap.  t. 
did  not  sail  away^  and  they  seem  also  to  imply  that  the  Fleet  as- 
peace  was  broken.     For  in  that  year  ^thelred  and  his  London. 
Witan  1  gathered  together  a  fleet  at  London,  which  was  ^^^' 
placed  under  the  command  of  two  Bishops,  ^scwig  of 
Dorchester  and  iElfric*  of  Bamsbury,  and  of  two  lay 
chie&,  Thored  the  Earl,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard,  and 
who  was  perhaps  the  Eang's  father-in-law,*  and,  unluckily 
for  the  enterprise,  ^Ifric  the  Ealdorman.     We  have  now 
reached  the  first  of  that  long  series  of  utterly  inexplicable 
treasons,  which  were,  in  a  way  as  utterly  inexplicable,  inva- 
riably forgiven  by  those  against  whom  they  were  wrought. 
One  can  understand  the  wretched  policy  which  buys  off  an 
enemy,  or  the  sheer  cowardice  which  flies  from  an  enemy. 
Contemptible  as  both  of  them  are,  neither  of  them  implies 
any  deliberate  treachery  or  any  positive  perversion  of  heart. 
But  what  human  motive  could  induce  an  English  Ealdor- 
man deliberately  to  betray  his  country  to  the  heathen  in- 
vaders ?    Yet  so  to  do  now  becomes  the  regular  course  on 
the  part  of  the  royal  favourites,  a  class  who  form  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  brave  men,  chiefs  and  people  alike,  whose 
patriotic  efforts  were  so  often  thwarted  by  them.    ^Ifric  Treason  of 
now  first  sent  word  to  the  Northmen  to  beware  lest  they 
should   be  surrounded   by  the  English  fleet,  and  then 
actually  joined  them  with  his  own  contingent.    The  EDg-  Naval  vio- 
lish,  among  whom  the  East- Angles  and  the  citizens  of  ^^i^h.  * 
London  were  the  foremost,  pursued  and  gave  battle;  the99>- 

the  WedUu  of  the  Northmen  ?  Had  the  word  bo  completely  shared  the  fate 
of  the  word  Slave  f 

^  Chron.  in  anno,  "pa  gersedde  ae  cyning  and  ealle  his  witaa."  So 
Fl.  Wig.  "Gonsilio  juBSuque  Regis  Anglorum  JE^lredi  prooenimque 
Buorum." 

*  His  name  is  JEHstan  both  in  the  Chronicles  and  in  Florence,  through 
some  confosion  with  a  predeoeasor  of  that  name,  who  died  in  981. 

»  See  above,  p.  194.  Thored  in  the  Chronicle  is  Eorl,  iElfrio  is  Ealdor- 
man, This  distinction  clearly  marks  out  Thored  as  of  Danish  extraction,  or 
as  holding  a  government  within  the  Danish  part  of  England. 
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CHAP.  V. 


blinded. 
993. 


Import- 
ance of 
London, 
military 
and  com- 
mercial. 


Compari- 
aon  with 
Paris. 


Danes  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter;  the  traitor's 
ship  was  taken  with  all  its  contents,  but  he  himself 
narrowly  escaped,  ^thelred  took  a  base  and  cowardly 
revenge  by  blinding  j^lfgar  the  son  of  ^Ifric,  against 
whom  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  he  had 
any  share  in  his  father's  crime.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
within  a  few  years  iElfric  himself  was  again  in  favour, 
and  again  in  a  position  to  command  and  to  betray  Eng- 
lish armies. 

The  storm  was  thus  turned  away  from  London.  The 
importance  of  that  great  city  was  daily  growing  through- 
out  these  times.  We  cannot  as  yet  call  it  the  capital  of 
the  Kingdom ;  the  very  amount  of  its  internal  independ- 
.ence  would  make  such  a  title  ina^licable ;  but  its  geogra- 
phical position  made  it  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  the 
land,  and  in  no  part  of  the  realm  do  we  find  the  inhabitants 
outdoing  the  patriotism  and  courage  of  its  valiant  citizens. 
London,  at  this  time,  fills  much  the  same  place  in  England 
which  Paris  filled  in  Northern  Gaul  a  century  earlier.  The 
two  cities,  in  their  several  lands,  were  the  two  great  for- 
tresses, placed  on  the  two  great  rivers  of  the  country,  the 
special  objects  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  invaders  and  the 
special  defence  of  the  country  against  them.  Each  was^ 
as  it  were,  marked  out  by  g^eat  public  services  to  become 
the  capital  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  But  Paris  became  so 
only  because  its  local  Count  gradually  grew  into  a  national 
King;  London,  amidst  all  changes  within  and  without, 
has  always  preserved  more  or  less  of  her  ancient  character 
as  a  free  city.  Paris  was  merely  a  military  bulwark,  the 
dwelling-place  of  a  ducal  or  royal  sovereign ;  London,  no 
less  important  as  a  military  post,  bad  also  a  greatness  which 
rested  on  a  surer  foundation.  London,  like  a  few  other 
great  cities,  is  one  of  the  ties  which  connect  our  Teutonic 
England  with  the  Celtic  and  Roman  Britain  of  earlier 
times.     Her  British  name  still  remains  unchanged  by  the 
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Teutonic  conquerors.  Before  our  first  introduction  to  London  chap.  v. 
as  an  English  city^  she  had  cast  away  her  Roman  and  im-* 
perial  title;  she  was  no  longer  Augusta;^  she  had  again 
assumed  her  ancient  name^  and  through  all  changes  she  had 
adhered  to  her  ancient  character.  The  commercial  fame 
of  London  dates  from  the  early  days  of  Roman  dominion.' 
The  English  Conquest  may  have  caused  a  temporary  in- 
terruption^ but  it  was  only  temporary.  As  early  as  the 
days  of  ^thelberht  the  commerce  of  London  was 
again  renowned.^  ^Elfred  had  rescued  the  city  from  the 
Dane;  he  had  built  a  citadel  for  her  defence/  the  germ 
of  that  Tower  which  was  to  be  first  the  dwelling-place 
of  Kings^  and  then  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  their 
victims.  Among  the  Laws  of  ^thelstan  none  are  more 
remarkable  than  those  which  deal  with  the  internal  a^&irs 
of  London  and  with  the  regulation  of  her  earliest  com- 
mercial  corporations.^  During  the  reign  of  iEthelred  the  Commeroe 
merchant  city  was  again  the  object  of  special  and  favourable  ' 

legislation.^  Her  Institutes  speak  of  a  commerce  spread 
over  all  the  lands  which  bordered  on  the  Western  Ocean. 
Flemings  and  Frenchmen^  men  of  Ponthieu^  of  Brabant, 
and  of  Liittich.  filled  her  markets  with  their  wares  and 
enriched  the  civic  coffers  with  their  tolls.  Thither  too 
came  the  men  of  Rouen^  whose  descendants  were,  at  no 
distant  day,  to  form  a  considerable  element  among  her 
own  citizens.  And,  worthy  and  favoured  above  all,  came  Privileges 
the   seafaring  men  of  the  old  Saxon  brother-land,   the  the^<!^Meif 

*  Amm.  Marc,  xzrii.  8.  "  Lnndinium  vetus  oppidum,  quod  Augustam 
posteritas  appellayit."  zxviii.  3.  '^Ab  Aug^ustft  profectus,  quam  veteres 
appellavere  Lundinium."  Hie  popular  name  of  London  surviyedthe  official 
name  of  Augusta,  just  as  Sikydn  survived  Ddmdtrias,  as  Mantineia  survived 
Antigoneia,  as  Jerusalem  survived  .^Uia  Capitolina. 

*  Tao.  Ann.  xiv.  33.  *  Bieda,  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  3. 

*  Ghron.  986.  On  the  probability  that  the  present  Tower  occupies  thd 
site  of  a  fortress  of  iBlfred's,  see  Mr.  Earless  note,  p.  310. 

*  lliorpe,  Laws  and  Inst.  i.  a 38.    Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  521. 

*  Instituta  LundoniK,  Thorpe,  i.  300. 
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csAP.  y.  pioneers  of  the  mighty  Hansa  of  the  North,  who  were,  in 
of  the  days  to  oome,  to  knit  together  London  and  Novgorod  in 
^^  '  one  bond  of  commerce,  and  to  dictate  laws  and  distribute 
crowns  among  the  nations  by  whom  London  was  now 
threatened.  The  demand  for  toll  and  tribute  fell  lightly 
on  those  whom  English  legislation  distinguished  as  the 
Men  of  the  Emperor.^  The  manifest  advantages  of  their 
trade,  perhaps  some  feeling  or  memory  of  their  common 
blood  and  speech,  procured  privileges  for  them  to  which 
the  OtBXjl  and  the  Norman  had  no  claim,  privileges  which 
were  not  extended  to  the  kindred  Fleming,  vassal  as  he 
was  of  the  West-Frankish  King,  or  to  the  Lorrainer,  stiU 
a  vassal  of  CsBsar,  but  already  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
foreign  influence  and  language.  The  chief  seat  of  their 
enterprise  was  indeed  as  yet  not  open  to  them,  and  the 
chief  seat  of  their  dpminion  was  as  yet  not  in  being. 
Queenly  Liibeck  had  not  yet  begun  to  cover  her  peninsula 
with  her  stately  spires,  her  soaring  gateways,  the  rich  and 
varied  dwellings  of  her  merchant-princes,  and  the  proud 
pile  of  that  Council- House  which  was  to  form  the  centre 
of  the  commerce  and  policy  of  Northern  Europe.  The 
Baltic,  one  day  to  be  an  Hanseatic  Lake,  was  still  sur- 
rounded throughout  its  coasts  by  savage  or  piratical  tribes 
to  whom  all  Christendom  alike  was  hostile.  But,  if  the 
Trave  was  not  yet  reached,  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  were 
already  occupied.  The  fame  of  Hamburg  and  of  Bremen 
was  as  yet  ecclesiastical  rather  than  commercial ;  stiU  we 
m^  well  believe  that,  among  the  continental  brethren 
whom  London  welcomed,  there  were  some  who  had  ven- 
tured forth  from  their  infant  havens.     And  the  Rhine  at 


^  Thorpe,  i.  300.  Lappenbeig,  (Jesch.  dee  hansischen  Stahlhofes,  p.  5. 
The  great  privilege  of  the  '*  homines  Imperatoris,  qui  yeniebant  in  navibns 
BVOB,"  seems  to  have  been  that  they  were,  with  certain  exceptions,  allowed 
to  buy  and  sell  on  board  their  own  ships,  which  doubtless  exempted  them 
from  certain  tolls  to  which  others  were  liable. 
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least  was  stdll  open;  the  ancient  Colony  of  Agrippina  was  ohap.  y. 
already  a  chief  mart  of  Teutonic  commerce ;  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Charles  and  Offa,  commerce  between  England 
and  the  Empire  was  a  matter  of  special  interest  on  both 
sides  ;^  and  now^  in  the  days  of  ^thelred^  the  Men  of  the 
Emperor^  alone  among  the  natives  of  foreign  lands^  were 
emphatically  spoken  of  as  '^  worthy  of  good  laws^  even  as 
we  ourselves/'* 

The  gpreat  merchant  city  was  thus  saved,  mainly,  as  we  Ravages  in 
shall  often  find  it  in  these  wars,  by  the  valour  of  her  own  ofEngUnd. 
citizens.     The  Northmen,  bafi9ed  in  their  attack  on  Lon-  993* 
don,  turned  their  course  northward;   they  stormed  King 
Ida's  fortress  of  Bamborough,  the  earliest  seat  of  Northum- 
brian royalty ;  they  then  turned  back  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  and  ravaged  the  country  on  both  sides  of  that  river. 
The  men  of  Lindesey  and  Deira  were  no  less  ready  to  de- 
fend their  country  than  the  men  of  London  and  East- Anglia; 
but  they  had  less  worthy  leaders.    Just  as  a  battle  was  be-  Treason 
ginning,  the  English  commanders  set  the  example  of  flight.  Frithe^Ht, 
Their  names  were  Fraena,  Frithegist,  and  Godwine,  two  of  ^^^^^' 
them  at  least  old  servants  of  Eadgar's,  and  it  is  distinctly 
implied  that  the  cause  of  their  cowardice  and  treachery 
was  that  they  were  themselves  of  Danish  descent,  and  that 
they  therefore  sympathized  with  the  invaders  rather  than 
with  those  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  defend.^ 

^  See  W.  Malm.  i.  93.    Gf.  above,  p.  39. 

*  Thorpe,  i.  300.  "  Homines  Imperatoris,  qui  yeniebant  in  navibos  sois, 
bonorum  legam  digni  tenebantur,  sicut  et  nos." 

*  The  Chronicles  say  simply,  "  |>a  onstealdon  |>a  heretogan  forest  |>one 
fleam*  |>8Bt  wses  FrsBna  and  Godwine  and  Frit^egrist."  Florence  expands 
somewhat ;  **  Duces  ezercitils,  Frana  videlicet,  Frithogist,  et  Godwinus,  quia 
ex  patemo  genere  Danici  fuemnt,  suis  insidiantes,  auctores  fugsB  primitus 
exstiterunt."  The  words  "  ex  patemo  genere'*  would  imply  that  the  earlier 
Danish  settlers,  like  the  followers  of  Cnut  and  of  William  afterwards,  often 
took  English  wives.  Also  Florence  translates  "heretogan"  by  "duces 
€xereiHi$"  lest  "  heretogan"  should  be  taken  to  imply  the  permanent  rank 
of  Ealdorman.  Neither  Fnena  nor  Fritheg^t  ever  held  that  rank.  They 
sign  charters  in  abundance,  from  the  days  of  Eadgar  onwards,  but  never  with 


wme. 
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CHAP.  ▼.       Our  narrative  is  thus  far^  on  the  whole,  straightforwainl 

Afl&ireof   Qj^^  intelligible,  but  two  difficult  questions  now  present 

themselves.    Were  these  Scandinavian  invasions  accom* 

panied  by  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants 

of  Britain  to  shake  off  the  English  supremacy?    Was 

^thebed,  while  thus  attacked  by  foreign  invaders,  himself 

engaged  in  foreign  disputes  and  wars,  perhaps  in  actual 

Border       invasion  of  a  foreign  country  ?    As  far  as  the  Welsh  are 

with  the     concerned,  it  would  be  alike  impossible  and  unprofitable 

^®^*       to  try  to  trace  out  all  the  details  of  the  border  warfare 

which  was  constantly  going  on  along  the  Mercian  frontier. 

The  English  Chronicles  scarcely  ever  condescend  to  speak 

of  the  vicissitudes  of  these  endless  skirmishes,  while  the 

ScAndina-   Welsh  Chronicles  are  full  of  them.     They  tell  us  of  a  good 

riona  hT^  many  incursions  of  the  ''  Saxons,''  but  they  are  far  fiiller 

Wales.       q{  lY^Q  ravages  of  the  ''  Black  Pagans,''  who  were  probably 

much  oftener  Norsemen  from  Ireland  and  the  Western 

Islands   than   actual  Danes   firom   Denmark.     And  it  ia 

small  honour  to  the  Emperor  of  all  Britain  that  his  plan 

of  buying  off  the  heathen  ravagers  had  perhaps  been  fore* 

988.      stalled  by  a  vassal  prince  of  Wales.*     This  prince,  Mere- 

dydd,  son  of  Owen,  seems  to  have  spread  his  dominion 

over  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  Principality,'  and  in 

any  higher  rank  than  that  of  '*  Minister"  or  "  Miles."  Fr»na  signs  a  great 
many  charters  long  after  this.  In  995  he  signs  two  of  .^Sscwig,  Bishop  of 
Dorchester  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  a86,  288),  which  may  imply  that  he  belonged  to 
lindesey  and  not  to  Deira.  Of  Grodwine  we  may  suspect  that  he  also  was 
of  Lindesey,  that  he  reformed,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Ealdorman.  Grod- 
wine, Ealdorman  of  Lindesey,  died  at  Assandun  in  10 16,  is  most  likely  the 
man  here  spoken  of ;  but  Godwine  is  so  common  a  name  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  to  whom  all  the  signatures  of  "Qodwine  minister"  belong. 
Sometimes  two  Godwines  sign  without  further  distinction. 

^  So  it  stands  in  the  English  version  of  the  Brut  y  lywysog^on,  in  anno  ; 
**  And  Maredudd,  son  of  Owain,  paid  to  the  Black  Pagans  a  tribute  of  one 
penny  for  each  person."  But  in  the  Annales  Cambrise  the  transaction  takes 
the  milder  form  of  a  redemption  of  captives ;  "  Maredut  redemit  oaptiyos 
a  gentilibus  nigris,  nummo  pro  unoquoque  dato." 

*  His  own  dominions  are  described  (Brut,  991)  as  Dyfed,  Ceredigion, 
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the  year  of  the  Battle  of  Maldon  we  distinctly  find  Lim^  ohap.  y. 
Bot  only  at  war  with  the  English^  hut  in  league  with  the 
Northmen.    A  Prince  of  Gwent  and  Morganwg,^  in  com-  War  with 
pany  with  an  English  commander  whose  name  appears  to  <j^^,. 
have  heen  ^thelsige^  ravaged  the  Kingdom  of  Meredydd 
as  far  as  Saint  David's^  in  return  for  which  Meredydd^  with 
an  army  of  heathen  mercenaries^^  ravaged  Morganwg^  the 
dominions  of  the  Welsh  ally  of  England.     One  would  be 
more  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  position  of  Scotland 
at  this  time.     The  reception  of  Swend  by  Kenneth^  if  it 
be  historical^  might  seem  to  point  to  an  unfriendly  feel- 
ing towards  England ;  but  we  have  no  notices  of  Scottish 
aflairs  till  some  years  later. 

A  more  important  question  still  now  presents  itself.     As  ^Ethelred's 
far  as  we  can  gather  from  most  imperfect  and  contra-  ^th  Nor* 
dictory  accounts^  it  appears  that  it  was  during  these  years  ^^^^J- 
that  the  first  direct  intercourse  between  England  and  Nor- 
mandy took  place^  and  that  that  intercourse  was  of  an 
unfiiendly^  if  not  a  directly  hostile^  kind.^     The  quarrel  DiBpntes 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  hospitable  reception  which  ^^he 
was  given  in  the  Norman  ports  to  the  piratical  fleets  *^®^*®'; 
which  were  engaged  in  the  plunder  of  England.    The  old  Normandy 
connexion  with  Denmark^  and  the  good  services  which  veBsels. 
had  been  rendered  by  King  Harold^  were  not  forgotten 

Gower,  and  Gydweli,  answering  to  the  modem  counties  of  Pembroke,  Car- 
digan, Caermarthen,  and  part  of  Glamorgan.  In  985  he  conquered  Mona 
or  Anglesey,  Merioneth,  and  Gwynedd  generally. 

*  He  is  called  Owen,  Guyn,  and  Etwin,  the  last  a  very  unlikely  name. 
HiB  English  ally  appears  in  the  Brut  as  '*  Eclis  the  Great,  a  Saxon  prince 
from  the  seas  of  the  south."  Hie  Annals  call  him  Edelisi,  clearly  ^thel* 
sige,  but  he  can  hardly  be  the  East- Anglian  Thegn,  the  son  of  JSthelstan. 

'  Brut  y  Ty  wysogion,  991.  "Maredudd  hired  the  Pagans  willing  to  join 
him." 

'  The  difficulties  connected  with  the  relations  between  ^Sthelred  and 
Normandy  are  so  great  that  I  reserve  their  discussion  for  an  Ap- 
pendix, and  simply  give  in  the  text  what  seems  to  me  the  most  probable 
version. 
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CHAP.  T.   in  Normandy.    The  kind  reception  thus  due  to  the  Danes 
in  general  may  have  extended  itself  even  to  those  who 
were  in  fact  HaroId^s  rebellious  subjects^  warring  against 
the  champion  of  the  faith  common  to  Normandy  and 
England.     The  Norman  ports  lay  most  conveniently  open 
for  the  sale  of  the  plunder  of  Wessez ;  it  is  even  possible 
that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of  Normandy 
where  the  old  Danish  spirit  still  lingered  may  have  joined 
their  heathen  kinsmen  in  incursions  on  the  opposite  coast.^ 
988.      Considering  the  chronology^  it  seems  most  likely  that  the 
invasion  of  Somersetshire  which  took  place  in  the  year  of 
Dunstan's  death  was  aided  and  abetted  by  Richard's  sub- 
jects in  one  or  other  of  these  ways.      A  dispute  thus 
aiose  between  ^thelred  and  the  Duke ;  whether  it  led  to 
open  war  is  uncertain.    At  any  rate  it  assumed  importance 
enough  to  call  for  the  intervention  of  the  common  Father 
Kecon-       of  Christendom.     The  reigning  Pope,  John  the  Fifteenth, 
brought      stepped  in  to  reconcile  two  Christian  Princes  who  were 
PotJc  J^  weakening  one  another  in  the  presence  of  threatening,  if 
the  Fif-      not  triumphant,  heathendom.     Leo,  Bishop  of  Trier,  was 

teenth. 

991.  sent  by  the  Pontiff  to  the  court  of  j^thelred  on  a  message 

of  peace.  He  thence  went  to  Duke  Richard  at  Rouen, 
accompanied  by  an  English  embassy,  consisting  of  iStheU 
sige.  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  and  two  Thegns  named  Leof- 
stan  and  iEthelnoth,  who  are  no  otherwise  distinguished, 
but  whose  names  are  attached  to  many  of  the  charters  of 
the  time.  Peace  was  concluded  on  the  terms  that  neither 
party  should  receive  the  enemies  of  the  other,  nor  the 
subjects  of  either,  unless  provided  with  passports  from 
their  own  sovereign.* 


^  ThiB  18  the  conjecture  of  Lappenberg,  ii.  153,  Eng.  Tr. 

'  Will.  Malm.  ii.  166.  "Et  de  hominibus  Regis  vel  inimicis  suis  nullum 
Ricardus  recipiat,  neque  Rex  de  suis,  sine  sigiUo  eorum."  SigUlum  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  seal  in  the  later  sense ;  a  signature  of  any  kind  is 
enough. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these  transactions  we   chap.  y. 
may  discern  the  ffenns  of  much  that  came  to  pass  in  later  Increaring 

,  connexion 

years.    The  first  recorded  intercourse  between  the  courts  between 
of  Rouen  and  Winchester  paved  the  way  for  that  chain  and  Nor- 
of  events  which  was  at  last  to  enthrone  a  descendant  of  J^^J^ 
Richard  in  the  royal  city  of  iEthelred.      Each  country  t»nie. 
now  began  to  feel  the  importance  of  the  other^  whether 
as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy.     As  we  go  on  in  the  reign 
of  MthelreA,  we  shall  find  intercourse  of  all  kinds  with 
Normandy  growing  more  frequent  at  every  step.     And, 
for  the  first  and  the  last  time  in  the  common  history  of 
the  two  countries^  the  Roman  Bishop  appears  in  his  proper 
character  of  a  common  peacemaker  and  father.     The  next 
PontiflT  who  mingles  in  a  strife  between  a  King  of  the 
English  and  a  Duke  of  the  Normans  appears  in  quite 
another  light. 


§  3.  From  the  first  dispute  with  Normandy  to  the  Massacre 

of  Saint  Brice.    99  i-ioo:j. 

We  must  now  again  come  back  to  the  consecutive  nar-  Great  com- 
rative  of  the  Danish  wars.     In  the  year  after  the  sack  pedition  of 
of  Bamborough  and  the  ignominious  flight  of  the  Thegns  g^  ^^ 
of  Lindesey^  the  invasions  began  again  on  a  more  terrible  994* 
scale.     They  were  no  longer  the  plundering  expeditions 
of  private  Wikings,  or  of  the  sons  of  Kings  spending  their 
hot  youth  in  this  wild  warfare  against  their  neighbours. 
They  were  no  longer  the  expeditions  of  adventurous  chief- 
tains and  their  followers  seeking  to  better  their  fortunes  by 
winning  themselves  new  homes  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
The  two  mightiest  powers  of  the  North  were  now  joined 
together  in  a  momentary  league  to  compass  the  utter  sub- 
jugation of  England.     Instead  of  the  sea-rovers  of  a  few 
years  back^  the  invaders  are  now  two  powerful  Kings  with 
royal  fleets  and  armies  at  their  disposal.     Olaf^  King  of 
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CHAP.  V.   the  Norwegians,  and  Swend,  King  of  the  Danes,  joined 
their  forces  in  a  greater  expedition  than  any  that  Briht- 
noth  had  ever  met  with  steel  or  ^thelred  with  gold.     The 
pretext  for  war  on  the  part  of  Olaf  is  not  apparent ;  Swend 
gave  out  that  he  came  to  revenge  the  inhospitable  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received  from  the  King  of  the  English 
in  the  days  of  his  adversity.^    At  the  head  of  a  fleet  of 
ninety-four  ships,  the  two  Kings  of  the  North  sailed  up 
Attack  on  the  Thames  and  laid  siege  to  London,  the  first,  but  not  the 
defeatSl     last,  siege  which  the  great  City  was  to  undergo  in  this 
by  the        fearful  warfare.     For  the  first,  but  not  for  the  last  time. 

citizens. 

994.  the  valiant  burghers,  who  had  already  learned  to  grapple 

with  the  Dane  on  his  own  element,  beat  back  the  invaders 
from  their  walls.  The  fire  of  twelve  years  back  had  doubt- 
less been  a  mere  passing  calamity,  and  it  could  have  done 
little  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  Roman  rampart  and 
of  the  Tower  of  iElfred.  But  it  was  not  only  to  such 
worldly  bulwarks  that  the  defenders  of  London  trusted; 
on  that  day  the  Mother  of  God,  of  her  mild-heartedness, 
rescued  the  Christian  city  from  its  foes.^  An  assault  on 
the  wall,  coupled  with  an  attempt  to  bum  the  town,  was 
defeated  with  g^eat  slaughter  of  the  besiegers,  and  the 
two  Kings  sailed  away  the  same  day  in  wrath  and  sor- 
row.'* Here  was  another  triumph  of  English  valour; 
but,  as  ever  in  this  reign,  valour  and  counsel  were  local; 
cowardice  and  utter  incapacity  presided  at  head-quarters. 
Under  JBlfred  or  ^thelstan,  such  a  check  as  the  in- 
vaders had  met  with  before  London  would  have  been 
followed  up  by  some  crushing  victory,  and  the  slain  of  Mai- 
don  would  have  been  avenged  in  the  glories  of  another 

*  See  aboye,  p.  290. 

'  Chron.  in  anno.  "Ac  seo  lialige  Godes  modor  on  Jnun  dsege  hire  mild- 
heortneese  )»fere  burhware  gecydde,  and  hi  abredde  wiS  heora  feondum." 
A  good  deal  of  the  simple  eamestness  of  the  English  evaporates  in  Flo- 
rence's Latin,  "  Dei  suieque  genetrids  Marias  juvamine/ 

*  Flor.  Wig.  '*  Furore  simul  et  tristitiA  ezasperati/ 


ft 
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Bnmanburh.   Under  the  wretched -^thelred  the  very  valour  .chap.  v. 
of  the  Londoners  only  led  to  the  more  fearful  desolation 
of  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom.     The  enemy  were  allowed  Ravagea  in 
to  ravage  the  coast  at  pleasure ;  and  at  last^  meeting  with  East  of 
no  resistance^  they  seized  on  horses^  and  rode  through  the  ^^fi?^^^* 
eastern  and  southern  shires^  pillaging^  burnings  murdering^ 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex.*    These  horrors  were  carried 
on  without  interruption  throughout  the   old  Kingdoms 
of  Essex^  Kent^  and  Sussex ;  at  last  the  invaders  crossed 
the  West-Saxon  frontier^  and  by  their  presence  in  Hamp- 
shire threatened   the  royal    city  and  the  royal  person. 
London  and  Essex  might  have  been  forgotten^  but  it 
was  now  clearly  time  to  do  something.     But  what  was 
to  be  done?    ^Sthelred  and  his  Witan  could  think  of 
nothing  but  their  old  wretched  expedient.    The  invaders  ^Ethelred 
were  again  bought  off;  they  were  allowed  to  winter  at  ^J^  "^* 
Southampton;   a  special  tax  was  levied   on  Wessex  to 
Bupply  the  crews  with  food  and  pay^  and  a  general  tax 
was  levied  on  all  England  to  raise  the  sum  of  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  as  a  payment  to  the  two  Kings.^    For 
once  this  policy,  favoured  by  special  circumstances,  was 
partly  successful.     The  union  of  Denmark  and  Norway  EmbaoY  of 
was  broken,  and   one  of  the  invading  Kings  was  won^nduiEthel- 
over  to  lasting  peace  and  neutrality.     Both  the  leaders  ^f^  ^ 
of  the  heathen  fleet  were  baptized  men.     Swend  indeed, 
the  godson  of  CsBsar,  had  denied  his  faith  and  had  waged 
a  parricidal  war  on  behalf  of  the  old  heathendom.     But 

^  It  would,  I  imagine,  be  rery  hard  to  find  out  the  exact  point  in  Olaf 
Tiyggwesson's  life  when,  according  to  hiB  Saga  (c.  ziii.),  he  made  expedi- 
tions in  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  attacking  the  heathen  and  keeping 
peace  with  the  ChrLBtians.  It  would  be  hardly  more  difficult  to  identify 
the  widow  of  an  English  Ealdoiman  and  daughter  of  an  Irish  King,  whom 
Olaf  marries  in  the  next  chapter.    See  above,  p.  395. 

*  1  conceive  this  to  be  the  distinction  intended  by  Florence,  when  he 
Bays  "  de  totft  West-Saxonia  ttippendium  dabatur  ['  and  hi  mon  ^r  fedde 
geond  eall  Westseaxena  rice/  say  the  Chronicles] ;  de  tot&  vero  AngliA 
tHbtUum,  quod  erat  xvi.  millia  librarum,  dependebatur.*' 
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OHAP.  V.  the  baptism  of  Olaf  was  more  recent  and  more  voluntary. 
His  later  history  sets  him  before  us  as  a  zealous  Chris- 
tian, who  evangelized  his  Kingdom  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  and  who,  in  the  name  of  the  religion  of  mercy, 
repaid  upon  the  heathen  all  that  Christian  confessors  and 
martyrs  had  suffered  at  their  hands.  A  faith  which  shows 
itself  in  such  works  as  these  may  indeed  be  &r  removed 
from  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel;  but  such  fiery  zeal 
at  least  implies  the  firmest  belief  in  the  dogmas  which 
are  thus  to  be  forced  upon  all  men  at  all  hazards.  We 
can  then  well  understand  that  Olaf,  already  a  Chris- 
tian,  might  easily  be  led  to  repent  of  the  horrors  which 
he  was  inflicting  on  a  Christian  land,  whose  sovereign 
and  people  had  never  wronged  him.  He  willingly  listened 
to  an  English  embassy  which  came  to  win  him  over  more 
completely  to  the  side  of  his  brethren  in  the  faith.  One 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  was  Mlfhesii,  then  the*  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  Olaf  was  wintering,  a  Prelate  who 
was,  some  years  later,  to  ascend  the  metropolitan  throne  and 
to  win  the  crown  of  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  still 
heathen  Danes.  His  coUeague  was  the  literary  Ealdor- 
man,  Patricius  Consul  Fabius  Quaestor  Ethelwerdus,  again 
more  vigorous  in  negociation  than  in  warfare.  The  Nor- 
wegian King  exchanged  hostages  with  ^thelredj  he  was 
led  ^'  with  mickle  worship "  to  the  court  at  Andover ;  he 
was  received  with  every  honour  and  enriched  with  royal 
01af*8  con-  gifts.  Already  baptized,  he  received  the  rite  of  confirma- 
a^o^  tioni  from  Bishop  JElfheah,  and  was  adopted  by  JEthebed 
^ion*  as  his  son.    The  royal  neophyte  promised  never  again  to 

'  The  confinnation  of  Olaf  implies  his  previous  baptism^  juid  thereby  re- 
markably confirms  that  part  of  the  legend.  But  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  34)  has 
two  quite  different  aooounts,  according  to  one  of  which  Olaf  learned  Chiis^ 
tianity  in  England  for  the  first  time,  while,  according  to  the  other,  he  was 
converted  in  Norway  by  English  missionaries.  The  one  point  in  which  all 
versions  agree  is  to  connect  his  conversion  with  England  in  some  shape  or 
other. 
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invade  England;  and^  as  soon  as  summer  appeared^  he    chap. y. 
sailed  awaj  to  his  own  country^  and  faithftilly  kept  his  He  departs 
promise.     The  later  days  of  this  prince,  who  fills  so  large  ^,^y, 
a  space  both  in  the  history  and  in  the  romance  of  his  995. 
country,  were  spent  in  the  forcible  introduction  of  Chris-  ^yg  and 
tianity  into  his  own  Kingdom,  and  in  a  war  with  his^^^* 
momentary  ally  of  Denmark,  in  a  sea-fight  against  whom 
he  at  last  perished. 

One  enemy  was  thus  changed,  if  not  into  a  Ariend,  at  Inaction 
least  into  a  neutral ;  and  the  other,  perhaps  weakened  by  994.1003. 
the  conversion  of  his  ally,  seems  to  have  remained  com- 
paratively inactive  for  several  years.     Of  Swend  himself 
personally  we  hear  nothing  in  English  history  for  nine 
years,  and  when  he  did  personally  appear  again,  he  had 
a  terrible   reason   for   so   appearing.     The   Danish  fleet 
however  remained  on  the  English  coast,  but  for  a  while 
we  hear  of  no  further  ravages.     It  would  seem  however 
that  the  interval  was  partly  employed  in  attacks   both 
on  the  vassals  and  on  the  continental  kinsmen  of  Eng- 
land.    In  the  year  of  Olaf  r  departure  Swend  is  said  to 
have  ravaged  the  Isle  of  Man,^  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  years  were  a  time  in  which  both  Danes  and  Swedes 
were  busily  employed  in  attacks  on  the  land  of  the  con- 
tinental  Saxons.'''      In   England   this  short   respite  was  Meetings 
largely  devoted  to  the  work  of  legislation,  and  to  the^i^J^j^ 
carrying    on  of   the  ordinary  business  of   government,  ^e™^*- 
Meetings  of  the  Witan  were  frequent.     More  than  one 
such  took  place  during  the  year  of  Olaf  s  departure,^  a 

*  Ann.  Camb.   Bmt  y  lywysogion,  994. 

*  See  Thietmar,  ir.  16.  Adam  Brem.  ii.  19. 

'  The  Charters  of  this  year  in  the  Codex  Diplomaticue  (iii.  184, 186,  and 
988),  one  of  King  ^thelred  and  two  of  .^Bacwig,  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  be- 
long to  a  meeting  before  the  death  of  Sigeric,  by  whom  they  were  signed. 
Those  of  the  same  year  at  pp.  a8i  and  190,  which  ^Ifric  signs  as  Arch- 
Vnshop  elect,  must  belong  to  a  later  meeting,  probably  that  at  which  he  was 
elected.  He  was  consecrated  next  year  (Chron.  and  FL  Wig.).  Had  he 
held  the  Bishoprick  of  Bamsbury  without  consecration  ? 
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3ar  of  some  importance  in.    eo^^l  ^    o^R<^^\£srt4>r^^       ^AneA— 

ifihop  Sigeric  died,  and  the    ^^^^^j^/^  £/  wsr^^    giv^Xk,  \>y 
le  election  of   the  Witan.     ^^^^ ^^  AjOCXesYyixry     in 

riltehire,!  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Homf 
ere  met,  ^Ifric  of  Bamsbury,   a   pxela? 
still  remembered  as  the   author   of   "^^ 
ons  to  our  early  theological   literature*  Tt^       -fclxe      saxc^e 

etar  one  of  the  greatest   and    most   iiaxKx^==a^'t:Ls      o:P     JSn^li^H 
ishopricks    found    its    permaxiexit     Te»^5cci.^Sr  —  jpl-aoo.  The 

ishoprick  of  Bemicia  or  Northern  t4oTr\;Xx\xro.\>^xl.aTid^    one 
riginally  planted  by  ScottisU    missvoT^-ax^^,     liad     its    llTSt 
at  in  the  Holy  Island  of  ll,in.ais£aamc^>  ^^ 
me  during  the  later  part     of    ±}li^    j^^J^ 
inely  see  was  rendered  '^Vi^triovis  fy^  /^^^ 
I  its  sixth  Bishop  Saint   CuthV^VV.'^ 
atron  of  the  See,  and  his  'boc\ 
ioicest  possession.      In    tli^  ^^^ 

le  ninth  century,  the  Bis^;^^^^^^^    ^'^^    ^^ 
leir  island,  and  carried  tlx^   v.      ^^^    V^        ^  c^^^ 
lither,  tiU  it  found  a  restix^  "^^^    ^^    ^       S^gcs^e^dASSS^^^^   ^^ 
hester-le-Street.»     Here      tilx^"^"^"*^^^^^^  ll/     xexaaVned    for 

Lore  than  a  century,   tiH^      .^     "^^ixo^^  •  ^^^llicll    we   liave 
ow  reached,  Ealdhun,  th«:*.  "tlxr*.        ^^c^^  ^^  _^  j    :f 

»ce  .ore  to  tHat  noble  ti^^^i^^^S^-  .  >^^^'  "^tave 
stained  ever  since.  This  ^^  "^MoH  *^^^^  ^xiccessoTS  nave 
ailing  of  that  general  »*^^***^tio  ''^^  ^^-^^  tO  be  a  fore- 
naller  to  more  oonsidera.it>l^*^**'*'«a  ^^^^^^^^hopricks  from 
irried  out  systematically-  «a^         ^-*''»-r»«.  ~^^^  .    ..    -    . 


•  So  tte  Chronicles  but  only  j^  '       "^H^  ^^^JmOff  ConqUest. 

omit.  A.  viii.).    Toia  nict  no^^^    ^**^    l^i- 

» made  of  the  stoiy  of  iSllfric  di^^^^  **    ^    l^i*^   ^*^^1;«fc  ' 

here  Sigeric  had  abeady  introd  J^^^  ov^^^^^^hl^^^^^r^y  xa«.T^xiaaript  (Cott. 

«  See  B«da,  Eocl.  HiBt.  iv.  ^/^"^^^  ^^o!.,*^^  aW^  '^U*fc«r.^\o  -,  1.^1.  ^^^  ««^ 

athberht  in  his  Opera  HistoH^^'^^^    t^*"^  »     ^^'^^^     ^""  ^'*'^''  ' 

col.  Dun.  lib.  IL  c.  6,  et  aeqq.    (^  ^T^^^oil  ^^-^^iuT^  ^^^^^^^'  P-  30-|. 

»  Flor.  Wig.  995.  ^^t^tt^    ^^    '^^^       ^^"^  ^""^  ""^  ^°^ 

•    *30*     "^^    -^-^^^      -AJbo  Sim.  Duo.,  , 
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CHAP.  ▼.  to  Durham  by  Efddhan  is  the  taming^-point  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  great  Bishoprick.  And  it  is  something  more; 
it  is  deserving  of  notice  in  the  general  history  of  England 
as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  state  of  things  which  in 
England  remained  exceptional,  but  whicli^  bad  it  gidned 
a  wider  field,  would  have  made  a  lasting  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  country.  The  spiritual  Palatine  of  Dor- 
ham  and  the  temporal  Palatine  of  Chester  stood  alone  in 
the  possession  of  their  extraordinary  franchises.  The  unity 
of  the  Kingdom  was  therefore  not  seriously  endangered 
by  the  existence  of  these  isolated  principalities^  especially 
as  the  temporal  Palatinate  so  early  became  an  appanage 
of  the  heir  to  the  Crown.  But  had  all  Bishopricks  pos- 
sessed the  same  rights  as  Durham^  had  all  Earldoms  pos- 
sessed the  same  rights  as  Chester^  England  could  never 
have  remained  a  consolidated  monarchy.  It  must  have 
fallen  in  pieces  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  Empire 
did^  and  from  essentially  the  same  cause. 

Witena-         Another  meeting  of  the  Witan  was  held  the  next  year 
C^yth,    at  Celchyth/  and  a  more  important  one  the  year  after  at 
[99^] ;        Calne,  which,  after  a  few  days,  transferred  its  sittings  to 
and  Want-  Wantage.^     Here,  besides  the  usual  business  of  confirming 
!^Jt         the  King's  grants  of  lands  or  privileges  to  churches  or  to 
private  men,  a  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up.     At  an  earlier 
council,  held  at  Woodstock  in  an  uncertain  year,  a  code 
had  been  published,^  designed  mainly  for  the  purely  Eng- 
lish portions  of  the  Kingdom ;  the  labours  of  the  Witan 

>  Cod.  Dipl.  iU.  399. 

•  lb.  liL  303.  "  ColloctA  hand  minimA  sapientum  mnlttlrudine  in  aniA 
▼ilia  regia  qua  nnnoupatiye  k  popnlia  et  [»t  q  Calnas  vooitatnr.  Ac  sic 
paudB  interpositis  ymeris  [Mmeris,  iffi^fKus]  nmus  advocata  omnis  exer- 
oitus,  oaterra  pontificnm,  abbatnm,  ducum,  optunatnm  nobiliumque  qnam- 
plnrimorum  ad  yiUam  qua  ab  indigeniB  Wanetincg  agnominatur  "  &c,  &c. 
The  whole  passage  is  remarkable  and  yalnable. 

»  Thorpe,  i.  280.  Schmid,  198.  Tlie  Wantage  Uwb  are  said  speoiaUy  to 
be  ''efter  Engla  lage." 
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CHAP.  V.   in  protecting  the  citizens  of  Rochester.    The  next  year 
the  Danes  sailed  up  the  Thames  and  Medwaj^  and  be- 
sieged the  town.     The  men  of  Kent  went  forth  to  battle, 
but^  after  a  hard  struggle^  they  were  defeated,   and  the 
Danes  horsed  themselves  and  ravaged  the  whole  western 
The  witen- part  of  the  shire.     The  Wise  Men  then  met  again,  this 
ool^tsft    *™®  ^  devise  means  for  carrying  on  the  war.      They 
fleet  and     voted,  and  actually  got  together,  a  fleet  and  army ;   but 

anny.  ^  ... 

nothing  came  of  it.     Both  in  this  year  and  in  the  former 

one  everything  went  wrong.     Armies  were  often  gathered 

together;   but  time  was  wasted  in  all  manner  of  delays, 

and  meanwhile  the  soldiers  who  were  assembled  did  nearly 

as  much  damage  as  the  enemy.     If  things  ever  got  on  so 

far  that  they  met  the  enemy  in  battle,  either  ill  luck  or 

treachery  always  gave  the  victory  to  the  heathen.     And 

Their  in-    whcn  the  ships  were  gathered  together,  there  was  only 

and  general  ^^lay  from  day  to  day ;  the  crews  were  harassed  grievously  ; 

miaery  of    ^ten  things  should  have  been  forward,  they  were  only  the 

try.  more  backward ;  they  let  the  enemy's  army  ever  increase  ; 

and  ever  they  went  away  from  the  sea,  and  the  enemy 

followed  them;    and   in  the  end  there  was  nothing  for 

either  the  land-force  or  the  sea-force,  but  grieving  of  the 

folk  and  spending  of  money  and  emboldening  of  their 

foes.^ 


OanseB  of        Such  is  the  picture  of  the  times  given  us  by  our  best 

dent  resist- ^^^^^^^^'     ^^  ^^  ^  clear  that,  to  bring  about  such  a 

Mice  to  the  g^^  ^f  things,  there  must  have  been  causes  which  lay 

deeper  than  the  mere  incapacity  or  carelessness  of  ^thelred 

or  than  the  treachery  of  a  few  chiefs  of  Danish  descent.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  was  no 

'  See  the  Chronicles  (followed  by  Florence)  for  the  years  998  and  999. 
I  have  worked  the  two  descriptions  together. 

*  For  the  suggestion  of  the  general  line  of  thought  in  this  paragraph  I         ^ 
am  indebted  to  Lappenberg,  ii.  161. 


i 
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lack  of  zeal  or  courage  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  people  in  any  ohap.  v. 
part  of  the  country  where  the  invaders  landed.     This  is 
shown  by  the  valiant  resistance  which  they  always  met 
with  whenever  local  power  was  in  worthy  hands.     It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  forms  of  the  English  constitution  of  that 
day  were  partly  in  fault.     The  power  of  resistance  was 
weakened — ^perhaps  by  the  very  amount  of  freedom^  general 
and  local,  which  the  EngUsh  already  enjoyed — certainly 
by  the  still  very  imperfect  nature  of  the  union  which  ex- 
isted between  the  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom.     We  General 
have,  in  our  own  times,  often  heard  the  complaint  that  a  the^^n 
constitutional  government  is  less  able  than  a  despotism  to  °*  ^^' 
carry  on  a  war  with  vigour.     This  charge  is  refuted,  if  states. 
by  nothing  else,  by  the  result  of  the  great  civil  war  in    1861-5. 
America.     But  the  experiences  of  that  civil  war,  and  many 
experiences  of  our  own,  combine  to  show  that  a  &ee  country 
has  greater  difficulty  than  a  despotism  in  the  mere  setting 
about  a  war.    No  free  state  could  expect  to  rival  the  readi- 
ness, vigour,  and  audacity  with  which  Prussia  opened  the      1866. 
wonderM  campaign  which  has  just  been  brought  to  a 
close.    The  very  institutions  which  secure  national,  local, 
and  personal  freedom,  sometimes  form  a  temporary,  though 
most  certainly  only  a  temporary,  hindrance,  especially  in 
the  case  of  civil  war  or  of  sudden  invasion.     The  old  iree 
institutions  of  England  threw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
national  resistance,  difficulties  which  the  genius  of  ^l&ed, 
his  son,  or  his  grandson,  would  have  overcome,  but  which 
were  utterly  overwhelming  to  ^thelred  and  his  advisers. 
It  is  also  probable  that,  in  a  country  which  was  still  so  im-  Imperfect 
perfectly  united,  one  part  of  the  Kingdom  did  not  greatly  t^e^^rts 
care  for  the  misfortunes  of  another.     The  devastation  of  ?J.^^*® 

Kingdom. 

Kent  and  Wessex  would  not  cause  any  very  deep  sorrow 
or  alarm  to  the  Danish  people  of  Northumberland.  Local 
resistance  was  always  possible.  A  valiant  Ealdorman 
might,  with  comparative  ease,  get  together  his  own  per- 
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OHAP.  V.  sonal  following  and  the  able-bodied  men  of  his  shire.     But 
even  this  process  took  time.     While  the  English  were 
arming,  the  Danes  were  plundering ;  and,  if  a  battle  took 
place,  the  Danish  force,  which  a  general  national  move- 
ment would  have  crushed  at  once,  commonly  proved  too 
Difficulties  strong  for  the  array  of  any  one  district*   A  general  national 
English      resistance  was  of  course  still  more  distmctly  a  work  of 
S*""     *^«-    The  King  had  no  standing  army;  he  could  demand 
forms.        the  services  of  his  military  followers,  but  even  they  could 
not  be  assembled  in  a  moment ;  and  no  real  national  step 
could  be  taken,  no  national  army  or  fleet  could  be  brought 
together,  no  money  could  be  gathered  or  expended,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Witan.    And,  when  the  Witan  met, 
we  can  well  understand  that  personal  jealousies,  and  local 
jealousies  even  more,  to  say  nothing  of  the  causes  which 
always  afiect  all  assemblies,  would  often  hinder,  or  at  least 
delay,  the  adoption  of  any  vigorous  resolution.     And  when 
the  Witan  had  passed  their  vote,  they  had  to  go  back  to 
their  shires  and  hundreds,  to  announce  the  determinations 
of  the  National  Council,^  and  to  gather  together  the  forces 
of  their  several  districts.     One  shire  would  be  ready  per* 
haps  months  before  another,  while  all  the  while  there  was 
the  most  pressing  need  for  immediate  action.     Such  an 
army  would  become  dispirited  and  demoralized  before  it 
had  really  come  together.     The  difficulty  of  subsistence, 
when  it  was  not  likely  that  regular  pay  could  be  given, 
would,  in  such  a  case,  often  drive  the  defenders  of  the 
country  to  become  almost  as  destructive  as  its  invaders. 
Effect  of     Even  when  there  was  no  actual  treason  or  cowardice,  these 
BoniS^cha-   things  would  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  greatest  of 
racter  of     princes ;  under  such  a  prince  as  -ffithelred  they  were  found 
to  be  simply  unsurmountable.     Alfred  had  carried  Eng- 
land through  dangers  as  great  as  those  which  threatened 
her  now;   but  it  needed  an  Alfred  to  do  such  a  work. 

*  See  above,  p.  1 1 1 . 
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Under  ^thelred    nothing  was    done;    or^  more  truly^   ohap.  ▼. 
'tliToughout  his  whole  reign^  he  left  undone  those  things 
'wrliigh  he  ought  to  have  done^  and  he  did  those  things 
"wliich  he  ought  not  to  have  done. 

For  the  fault  of  jSIthelred^  after  all^  was  not  mere  weak-  Character 
ness.^    The  Unready  King  showed  occasional  glimpses  ot^Q^.  yig^^. 
vigour  which  might  for  a  moment  remind  men  that  he  p^w  always 
came  of  the  same  stock  as  Eadward  the  Unoonquered  wrong 
and  as  ^thelstan  the  Glorious.    But  it  was  a  vigour^ 
i^hich  came  only  by  fits  and  starts^  which  acted  only 
at  unfitting  times  and  for  unfitting  objects.    As  far  as 
^we  can  judge  by  his  actions,  his  character  was  not  one 
of  mere  abject  incapacity  like  Edward  of  Caernarvon. 
He  was  rather  like  Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  idle,  careless, 
gfovemed  by  worthless  favourites,  but  showing  ever  and 
anon,  though  always   in  the  wrong  place,  signs  of  a 
strong  will   and   a  capacity   for   vigorous   action.      So 
now  it  was  at  this  memorable  crisis  of  his  Kingdom. 
He  had  at  last  got  together  a  fleet   and   army,  and, 
having  got  it  together,  he  would  do   something  with 
it.    But  the  Danes  were  gone;  they  had  got  together  The  Danes 
their  plunder,  and  had  sailed  away,  as  before,  to  sell  ^ofjo^ndy. 
it  in  the  Norman  ports.*    ^thelred  took  advantage  of '^'^• 


^  Compare  on  this  bead  a  remarkable  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury, 
ii.  165.  "  Verumtamen  mnlta  mihi  cogitanti  mimm  videtur  cur  homo,  ut  a 
majoribus  aooepimus,  neqne  moltum  fatuus,  neqne  nimis  ignavusy  in  tam 
tristi  pallore  tot  calamitatom  vitam  consumpBerit.  Gujus  rd  caossam  d 
qois  me  interroget,  non  iadle  respondeam ;  nisi  ducum  def ectionem,  ex 
snperbiA  Regis  prodenntem."  This  hardly  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter ; 
but  William's  perplexity  clearly  shows  that  the  traditional  character  of 
iBthelred  did  not  paint  him  as  a  mere  idiot,  but  as  a  man  with  the  capa- 
city, though  only  the  bare  capacity,  for  better  things.  See  also  Palgrave's 
Hist,  of  England  and  Noimandy,  iii.  103. 

'  Such  I  understand  to  be  the  object  of  the  departure  of  the  Danish 
fleet.  The  Chronicles  and  Florence  are  quite  colourless.  "  Se  unfiiO  flota 
W8BS  6cs  sumeres  gewend  to  Ricardes  rice."  **Danorum  dassis  prsfata 
hoc  anno  Kortmanniam  petit/'     But  Boger  of  Wendoyer  (i.  434)  inserts 
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CHAP.  ▼.  their  absence  to  plunge  into  a  needless  war  with  one 

iSthelred  of  his  own  vassals.     He  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 

Gu^r-  thought  of  going  forth  personally  to  battle  against. the 

land  m  Danes :  but  the  Emperor  of  Britain  could  trust  no  one 

person,  and  '  ^ 

hia  fleet      but  himself  to  lead  an  army  against  the  under -Kin^- 

ravaffes 

Man.         dom  of  Cumberland.     He  ravaged  nearly  the  whole   of 
'°^*         the  principality  by  land,  and  would  have  ravaged  it  by- 
sea  also,  only  the  fleet  which  set  out  &om  Chester  was 
hindered  by  contrary  winds  from  meeting  him  at  the 
appointed  spot.^    It  did  however  reach  Man,  and  harried 
the  island.     The  cause  of  all  this  untimely  activity  is 
not  stated  by  our  best  English  authorities,      ^thelred 
no  doubt  fancied  that  he  was  imitating  his  predecessors  ; 
still  there  must  have  been  some  pretence  of  provocation. 
Man  however,  at  any  rate,  which  had  been  ravaged  by 
Swend  only  a  few  years  before,*  must  have  been  singu- 
larly unlucky  if  it  contrived  thus  to  provoke  the  wrath 
of  both  the  contending  Kings.     Nor  is  it  at  all  clear 
why  Malcolm  was  attacked  in  his  under-Kingdom    of 
Malcolm's  Cumberland.     A  Scottish  writer^  tells  us  that  ^thelred 
pay  Dane-  ^^   Called  on  Malcolm  to  contribute  to  some  of  the 
geld.  payments    made  to  the  Danes,   probably  to  the    great 

sum  paid  to  Olaf  and  Swend  six  years  before.  In  short 
he  wished  to  make  the  dependent  Kingdom  of  Cum- 
berland liable,  like  an  English  shire,  to  the  impost  of 

the  qnalifioation  "  hostiliter,"  which  is  followed  by  Lappenberg  (499.  Eng. 
Tr.  ii.  161).     On  thia  whole  matter  see  the  Appendix. 

^  So  I  understand  the  account  in  the  Chronioles  and  in  Florence.  The 
words  "  circumnayigatA  septemtrionali  Brytannid"  again  (see  above,  pp. 
48,  323)  mean  only  that  they  sailed  ronnd  North  Wales.  Mr.  Thorpe,  in 
translating  Lappenberg  (ii.  16)),  carries  them  "round  the  north  of  the 
island;"  but  1  cannot  find  this  in  the  German  text  (p.  430).  But  the 
accounts  in  the  Chronicles  and  In  Florence  do  not  seem  to  mean  exactly 
the  same  thing.  Florence  seems  to  speak  of  the  earlier  and  the  Chronicles 
of  the  later  part  of  their  voyage. 

*  See  above,  p.  319.     But  Lappenberg  takes  Monege  to  mean  Anglesey. 

'  Fordun,  iv,  35  ;  ap.  Gale,  681. 
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X>anegeld.     Malcolm^  we  are  told,  answered  with  proper   ohap.  v. 
spirit.    If  King  ^thelred  went  forth  to  battle,  he  was 
ready,  as  in   duty  bound,  to  follow  his  over-lord  with 
liis  own  forces;   but  he  had  never  covenanted  to  pay 
money,  and  no   money  would  he  pay.      The  authority 
for  this  story  is  not  of  the  first  order;   but  it  falls  in 
8o   exactly  with   the  relations  between  the  two  princes 
that  it  has  internal  probability  in  its  favour.     Malcolm 
was  not  an  English  Ealdorman,  ruling  an  integral  part 
of  the  English  realm;   he  was  a  vassal  prince  leigning 
over  a  dependent   Kingdom,   a  portion  of  the  English 
[Empire,  but  which  had  never  been  under  the  direct  rule 
of  the  English   Crown.     That   Kingdom  Malcolm  held 
on  the  terms  on  which  it  had  been  originally  granted 
to  his  predecessor,  those  of  military  service  by  land  and 
sea.^    A  money  tribute  had  indeed  been  levied  on  some 
of  the  Welsh  princes;   but  military  service  was  clearly 
the  only  contribution  which  a  King  of  Cumberland  owed 
to  the  Emperor  of  Britain.     But  ^thelred  was  enraged 
at  his  refusal,  which,  he  alleged,  could  proceed  &om  no- 
thing but  good  will    to    the   enemy.*     He   accordingly 
ravaged    the   country,   but    afterwards    concluded   peace 
with  Malcolm.^     If  this  story  be  correct,  Malcolm  was 
fully  justified  in  his  refusal,  and  the  conduct  of  ^thel- 
red  was  a  gross  breach  of  the  mutual  duty  of  lord  and 
vassal.^ 

^  Chron.  A.  945.    See  above,  p.  64. 

*  Fordun,  u.  s.  "  Hftc  caussft  quidem,  et  sicut  Rex  in  ir&  motus  asseruit, 
eo  qaod  Regnlus  contra  sacramentimi  sibi  debitum  Danis  &yebat/* 

'lb.  **  Postea  tamen  conoordes  per  omnia  statim  effecti,  pace  firmft  de 
cstero  conyenerunt." 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.H.B.  750  A)  gives  a  wholly  different  account. 
He  makes  no  mention  of  Malcolm  and  makes  Cumberland  in  possession  of 
the  Danes.  '*  Exinde  Bex  Edelred  ivit  in  Cumberland  cum  exercitu  gra- 
yissimo,  ubi  maxima  mansio  Dacorum  erat :  vicitque  Dacos  bello  maximo, 
totamque  fere  Cumberland  pnedando  vastavit."  But  Malcolm  was  cer- 
tainly reigning  in  Cumberland,  and,  if  any  Danes  were  there^  they  must 
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oHAF.  V.       It  seems  also  probable  that  this  untimely  activity  on 
Second       the  part  of  jSlthelred  led   him  also  to  match    himself 
with  Nor-   against  an  enemy  of   a  very  different   kind   from   the 
m|^7*       vassal  King  of  Cumberland.    As  far  as  probable  con- 
jecture  can   guide  us  through    mazes  where  di£Elculties 
and  contradictions  meet  us  at  every  step^  it  was  during 
this  burst  of  misapplied  energy  that  ^thelred  became 
again  involved  in  a  dispute,  most  likely  in  an  open  war^ 
with  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.^    Richard  the  Fearless^ 
[996.]     his  former  antagonist,  was  now  dead,  and  the  reigning 
prince  was  his  son  Richard  the  Second,  sumamed  the 
Good.     Of  the  transactions  between  the  two  countries  we 
have  no  account  from  any  English  authority,  and  the 
version  which  we  find   in  the  Norman  writers,  though 
doubtless  containing  some  germs  of  truth,  is  evidently 
JBtbeIred'8  exaggerated  in  detail.     According  to  them  ^thelred  sent 
of  N^r-*^     a  fleet  into  Normandy,  with  orders  to  bum  and  destroy 
T^^^KaH*  ^^ro^lio^t  the  land,  and  to  spare  nothing  except   the 
by  Nonnan  Mount  of  Saint  Michael  with  its  revered  sanctuary,  one 
of  the  great  foundations  of  Richard  the  Fearless.    As 
for  the  reigning  Duke,  he  was  to  be  taken  prisoner,  and 
brought  into  the  presence  of  his  conqueror  with  his  hands 
tied    behind  his  back.      The  English  fleet  crossed  the 
Channel,  landed  in  the  peninsula  of  Coutances,  and  began 
Defeat  of    to  Carry  out  the  royal  orders.     But  Nigel,  the  valiant 
lisL    ^    Viscount  of  the  district,  gathered  the  men  of  the  coun- 
try, and  smote  the  invaders  with  such  a  slaughter  that, 
of  those  who  actually  landed,  one  man  only  escaped  to 
the  ships.    The  fleet  sailed  home  with  the  news  of  its 
discomfiture,      ^thelred  is  pictured  as  waiting  for  the 
triumphant   return  of  his  fleet  with  the  news  of  the 

have  been  there  by  his  consent,  voluntary  or  extorted.    It  is  of  coarse  open 
to  any  one  to  put  the  two  versions  together,  that  is,  to  accept  the  angry  . 
inferences  of  King  ^thelred  in  a  stronger  form. 
*  See  Api^endix  £. 
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conquest  of  Normandy.      His    first   inquiry  is  for  the  ohaf.  y. 
captive  Duke.    But^  instead  of  seeing  Richard  with  his 
liands  tied  behind  him^  he  only  hears  that  his  men  have 
not  so  much  as  seen  the  Duke^  that  the  men  of  one 
county  had  been  enough  to  destroy  all  their  host,  that 
the  very  women  had  joined  in  the  strife,  striking  down 
the  choicest  warriors  of  England  with  the  staves  on  which 
they  bore  their  water-pots.     Now  these  details  are  of 
course  pure  romance;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  story 
seems  to  show  that  B<mie  hostilities  really  did  take  place. 
uSIthelred's  fleet  may  have  pursued  the  Danish  fleet  when  IVolmble 
it  eaUed  to  Normandy,  and,  in  so  doing,  it  may  in  someSS?^ 
way  have  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  Norman  coast.  ■***'y' 
Or  ^thelred,  in  his  present  fit  of  energy,  may  have 
been  so  indignant  at  the  reception  of  the  Danes  in  the 
Norman  havens  as  to  send  out  an  expedition  by  way  of 
reprisal.     But  the  grotesque  pride  and  folly  implied  in 
the  Norman  story  is  incredible  even  in  ^thelred.    The 
details  are  valuable  only  as  showing  the  sort  of  tales 
which,  as  we  shall  see  more  abundantly  as  we  go  on, 
the  Norman  writers  thought   good  to  pass  off  as  the 
English  history  of  the  time. 

Whatever  was  the  exact  nature  of  the  mutual  wrongs  Marriage 
now  done  to  each  other  by  Normans  and  Englishmen,  the  red  and 
quarrel  did  not  last  long,     -ffithelred  was  now  a  widower;  gyii*^'  **' 
the  peace  between  the  two  countries  was  therefore  con-  b^*"- 
firmed  by  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  Duke's  sister 
Emma,  one  of  the  legitimated  children  of  Richard  the 
Fearless  and  Gunnor.^     Her  beauty  and  accomplishments 
are  highly  extolled,  but  her  long  connexion  with  England,  1002-1051. 
as  the  wife  of  two  Kings  and  the  mother  of  two  others, 
brought  with  it  nothing  but  present  evil  and  led  to  the 
ftiture   overthrow  of  the  English   kingdom  and  nation. 
The  marriage  of  ^thelred  and  Emma  led  directly  to  the 

*  See  above,  p.  279. 
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CHAP.  v. 

The  mar- 
riage of 
Emma 
opened  the 
way  for  the 
Norman 
Conquest. 


comes  to 
England. 

1003. 


Norman  Conquest  of  EngkndJ  With  that  marriage  began 
the  settlement  of  Normans  in  England^  their  admission  to 
English  offices  and  estates^  their  general  influence  in  Eng- 
lish affairs^  all^  in  shorty  that  paved  the  way  for  the  actual 
Conquest.  Through  Emma  came  that  fatal  kindred  and 
friendship  between  her  English  son  and  her  Norman 
great-nephew^  which  suggested  and  rendered  possible  the 
enterprise  which  seated  her  great-nephew  on  the  throne 
of  England.  From  the  moment  of  this  marriage^  English 
and  Norman  history  are  inextricably  connected^  and  Nor- 
man ingenuity  was  ever  ready  to  take  any  advantage  of 
every  event  to  strengthen  the  foreign  influence  in  Eng- 
land. The  former  dispute  between  ^thelred  and  the  elder 
Richard  was  a  mere  prologue ;  we  have  now  reached  the 
first  act  of  the  drama.  If  an  English  fleet  really  did  sail 
to  Normandy  and  ravage  the  Cdtentin  peninsula^  those 
ships  were  like  the  ships  which  Athens  sent  across  the 
-ffigsean  at  the  bidding  of  Aristagoras — they  were  indeed 
the  beginning  of  evils.^ 

The  marriage  however  did  not  take  place  for  two  years. 
According  to  one  story  ^thelred  went  over  to  Normandy 
to  bring  home  his  bride  in  person.^    The  evidence  is  dis- 


'  On  this  marriage  and  its  results  see  the  opening  of  the  Sixth  Book 
of  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  He  clearly  sees  the  connexion  of  events,  and 
he  as  clearly  believes  that  William's  kindred  with  Emma  gave  him  some 
right  to  the  English  Crown.  "  Ex  hac  conjunctione  Begis  Anglorum  et 
filiae  Ducis  Normannorum,  Angliam  just^,  secundum  jus  gentium,  Nor- 
manni  et  calumniati  sunt  et  adepti  sunt."  This  is  perhaps  the  strangest 
theory  of  International  Law  on  record. 

'  Herod,  v.  97.   a&roi  Bk  ai  yUs  hpxh  KoxStv  kyipomo  'YXKuffi  T€  icat 

'  No  writer  mentions  this  but  Geoffrey  Gaimar  (4126.  M.H.B.  814),  who 
is  followed  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave  (iii.  109).  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.H.B. 
751  E)  and  iSthelred  of  Bievaux  (X  Scriptt.  362)  distinctly  make  him  send 
messengers.  The  statement  of  the  Chronicles,  which  of  course  would  be 
decisive,  is  less  distinct,  but  it  looks  the  same  way ;  **  And  %k  6n  "Sam 
ilcan  lenctene  com  seo  hkefdige,  Bicardes  debtor,  hider  to  lande."  "And on 
Vyaan  ylcan  geare,  on  lencten,  com  Ricardes  dob  tor  Ymma  hider  to  landc." 
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r     tinctly  the  other  way,  but  to  go  on  such  an  errand,  when  ohap.  v. 

1     the  miseries  of  war  were  at  their  height,  was  perhaps  in 

r  character  with  a  prince  so  apt  to  he  enterprising  at  the 
wrong  moment.  A  like-  piece  of  vigorous  courtship  is  the 
one  act  of   energy  recorded  of  ^thebed^s  descendant, 

r       James,   Sixth   of   Scotland  and   First  of   England.      If     1589. 
^thelred  really  did  go  over  to  Normandy,  he  was  the 
first  English  King,  since  Alfred  in  his  childhood,  who  set 
foot  on  the  Continent,  as  his  son  Eadmund  was  the  last 
for  several  centuries  who  did  not.^    And  a  foreign  Queen  A  foreign 
was  something  quite  as  strange  to  Englishmen  as  a  visit  m]^t  un- 
of  an  English  King  to  foreig^n  lands.     The  marriage  of  1?^*^''\ 
English  princesses  to  foreign  rulers  had  been  common 
from  the  days  of  -Alfred  onwards ;  but  a  foreign  Lady  by 
the  side  of  an  English  King  had  not  been  seen  since      855. 
^thelwulf  brought  home  the  young  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bald.^     And  the  marriage  of  ^thelwulf  and  Judith 
was  probably  the  first  instance  since  the  Frankish  princess 
whom  Augustine  found  as  the  Queen  of  the  Kentish  Bret*   5<^i-597* 
walda.^  And  the  stranger  Queens  alike  of  ^thelberht  and 
of  ^thelred  came  as  the  forerunners  of  mighty  changes. 
The  foreign  marriage  of  ^thelberht  paved  the  way  for  the 
admission  of  the  Teutonic  and  heathen  island  into  the 
common  fold  of  the  Christian  commonwealth.    The  foreign 
marriage  of  ^thelred  paved  the  way  for  the  more  complete 
fusion  of  England  into  the  general  European  system,  by 
giving  her  a  foreign  King,  a  foreign  nobility,  and,  for 
many  purposes,  a  foreign  tongue.     It  shows  the  strong 
insular  feeling  of  the  nation,  and  it  curiously  illustrates 
the  history  of  English  nomenclature,   that  the  foreign  Emma 
Lady  had  to   assume  an  English  name.     The  English  her^iu^e 

to  JSlfgiftt. 

*  I  cannot   answer  positively  for  Harold  the  son   of  Gnnt,   but  we 

shall  come  across  evidence  which   makes  it  probable   that  he  visited 
Denmark. 
'  Chron.  855,  and  Florence  (after  Asser)  more  at  length. 

•  Greg.  Turon.  iv.  a6.  Beda,  i.  35. 
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x«AP.  V.    dations  of  that  power^  which^  in  the  hands  of  their  kinsmen 
of  other  dynasties^  was  to  overwhelm  alike  Constantinople 
and  Bulgaria  and  all  other  realms  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Hadriatic.     In  Southern  Europe,  Otto  the  Wonder  of  the 
World  was  running  that  short    and  marvellous    career 
which,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  promise  that  Rome  should 
again  become,  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  the  seat  of 
universal  Empire.      The    prospects   of  England    seemed 
darker  than  those  of  any  other  comer  of  Europe.     In  the 
East  and  in  the  South,  if  old  systems  were  falling,  new 
ones  were  rising,  but  our  island  seemed  given  up  to  simple 
desolation  and  havoc.     It  would  appear  that,  though  the 
mass  of  the  Danish  fleet  had  sailed  to  Normandy,  a  por- 
tion must  have  remained  in  their  old  quarters   in  the 
Solent.     Some  at  least  among  the  Danes  had  taken  service 
Danes  in     Under  the  English  King.     Such  was  the  case  with  Pallig, 
gj^c^      a  Danish  Earl,  evidently  of  the  highest  rank,  as  he  was 
l*»llig-        married  to  Gunhild,  a  sister  of  King  Swend  himself.^    His 
wife,   and  probably  himself,  had  embraced  Christianity, 
and  he  had  received  krge  gifks  from  the  King,  both  in 
inTasion  of  money  and  in  land.     The  Danes  who   had  remained  in 
]^^         England  now  burst  into  Sussex,  and  ravaged  as  far  as  a 
f^'         place  called  ^thelingadene.^     They  then  pressed  on  into 
Hampshire,  and,  as  so  often  happened,  they  were  met  by 
the  men  of  the  shire,  and  by  the  men  of  that  shire  only. 
The  details  of  the  battle  are  unusually  exact ;  eighty-one 
of  the  English  were  killed,  and  a  much  greater  number  of 
the  Danes,  but  the  Danes  kept  possession  of  the  place  of 
slaughter.     Among  the  English  dead  were  several  men 

*  W.  Malm.  ii.  177. 

*  I  have  here  tried  to  put  together  the  account  in  the  Wincheeter  Chro- 
nicle (G.C.C.C.  clzziii.))  which  alone  mentions  PalHg  and  the  Hampshire 
campaign,  with  the  account  of  the  operations  in  Devonshire  given  in  the 
other  versions,  ^thelingadene  has  heen  taken  for  Alton  in  Hampshire, 
but  ^thelingadene  would  hardly  make  Alton,  and  the  place  is  in  Sussex. 
See  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  324. 
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►f  rank,^  including^  two  "  high-reeves'^  of  the  King — ^pro-  ohap.  v. 
>ably  the  Sheriflb  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex — ^thelweard 
Lnd  Lieofwine.    The  Danes  then  went  westward^  seenungly 
o  concert  with  the  fleet  which  was  coming  hack  from  Nor- 
mandy.   But  they  were  first  met  by  Pallig,  who  had  already  Treason  of 
forsaken  the  service  of  i£thelred>  and  who  now  joined  them       ^' 
with  such  ships  as  he  could  bring  with  him.     They  sailed 
up   the  Teign^  and  burned  King's  Teignton^  and  other 
places.      After  this^  peace — ^no  doubt  the  usual  kind  of 
peace— was  made  with  them.     But  by  this  time  they  had 
fallen  in  with  their  comrades.     The  Danes  who  had  sailed  Retam  of 
to  Normandy  now  came  back^  no  doubt  stiU  further  em-  ft^j^  ^"^ 
bittered  at  ^thelred's  doings  in  that  country,  whatever  "^*^^y- 
may  have  been  their  exact  nature.     The  fleet  seems  to 
have  sailed  straight  from  Normandy  to  the  mouth  of  the 
£xe ;  they  were  there  met  by  the  other  Danes,  Pallig  and 
the  rest,  and  their  united  forces  sailed  up  the  river.^  About  Import- 
ten  miles  from  its  mouth  lay  a  city*  which  held  nearly  the  Exeter; 
same  position  in  the  West  of  England  which  York  held  in  J^^^f  th^ 
-the  North  and  London  in  the  South-East.     The  Roman  city. 
city  of  Isca  had  not  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Teutonic 

^  Their  deaoriptioDBy  aa  given  in  the  Winchester  Chronide,  are  worth 
noticing.  There  is  Wulfhere  the  Bishop's  Thegn,  and  two  who  are  called 
from  their  dwelling-places,  Leofric  st  Hwitciricean  (Whitchurch)  and  God- 
wine  aet  WorVige  (Worthy  Martyr),  Bishop  ^Ifsige's  son.  This  is  MiMge, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  translated  to  Canterbury  in  959,  but  died  of 
the  cold  on  the  Alps  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  get  his  pall.  (Flor.  Wig.  959.) 

'  See  Mr.  Earle's  note  on  the  Chronicles,  p.  334. 

*  I  get  this  from  the  words  of  the  Winchester  Chronicle,  which  mentions 
one  part  of  the  story  only,  combined  with  those  of  Florence,  who  mentions 
only  the  other  part.  The  Winchester  writer  mentions  the  campaign  in 
Hampshire,  the  treason  of  Pallig,  the  burning  of  Teignton,  the  peace,  and 
adds, "  and  hy  foran  >a  ^anon  to  ExanuiulSan.*'  Florence  has,  *'  Memoratus 
Faganorum  exercitus,  de  Normannift  Angliam  revectus,  ostium  fluminis 
£ax8  ingreditur."  This  seems  to  be  a  satisfiictory  way  of  explaining  it. 
The  other  Chronicles  have  simply,  '*  Her  com  se  hert  to  ExanmuSan." 

*  The  language  of  the  ChronicJes  is  remarkable.  '1  he  fleet  comes  to  Ex- 
month,  **  and  eodon  |>a  up  to  ^sre  byrig."  There  was  no  need  to  mention 
what  borough.     But  Florence  adds  **  urbem  Exanoeastram." 

Z 
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• 

CHAP.  ▼.   invaders  till  after  their  oonversion   to    Christianity  j   it 
therefore  had  not  shared  the  fate  which  befell  Anderida  at 
the  hands  of  ^lle  and  Uriconiom  at  the  hands  of  Ceawlin. 
Under  the  slightly  changed  name  of  Exanceaster  6t  Exeter, 
the  capital  and  bulwark  of  the  Western  shires  had  long 
formed  one  of  the  choicest  possessions  of  the  West-Saxon 
Kings.     Its  possession  had  been  warmly  contested  between 
877*      Alfred  and  his  Danish  enemies,  and  more  than  one  capture 
and  recapture  of  the  city  had  marked  the  fluctuations  of 
Exeter,      his  earlier  struggle  with  the  invaders.     Up  to  the  time 
half  Welsh,  of  iSthclstan  Exctcr  had   remained,  as   many  towns  in 
^^ureT^     Wales  and  Ireland  remained  for  ag«s  afterwards,  a  com- 
£ngli|^      mon  possession  of  Teutonic  and  Celtic  inhabitants.^    No 
^thelstan,  doubt  there  was  an  English  and  a  Welsh  town,  an  Eng- 
^  "  J       lishry  and  a  Welshry,  and  we  may  be  equally  certain  that 
fortified,     the  English  inhabitants  formed  a  dominant  class  or  patri- 
ciate among  their  fellow-burghers.     But  ^thelstan,  in  the 
course  of  his  Western  wars^  thought  it  good  that  so  impor- 
tant a  post  should  be  left  in  no  hands  but  such  as  he  could 
wholly  rely  on.    The  Welsh  inhabitants  were  accordingly 
Witenage-  removed ;  the  city  became  altogether  English ;   a  solemn 
Laws  of     Assembly  of  the  Witan  was  held  to  conmiemorate  and  to 
Exeter.      confirm  the  new  acquiration^  and  a  portion  of  the  Laws  of 
iEthelstan  were  put  forth  in  the  now  purely  English  city 
of  Exeter.*    The  town  was  now  strongly  fortified ;  it  was 
surrounded  with  a  waU  of  squared  stones,^  a  fact  worthy 

^  See  W.  Malms,  ii.  134.  Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  i.  463. 

'  Thorpe,  i.  aao,  a  38.  Schmid»  15  a,  156. 

'  W.  Malms,  u.  s.  **  Urbem  igitur  iUam,  qnam  contamimitiB  gentis  re* 
purgio  defieoaverat,  turribus  munivit,  muro  ex  quadratis  lapidibus  cinzit.'* 
Eadward  the  Elder  had  before  fortified  Towcester  with  a  stone  wall,  C'lapi- 
deo  muro,"  fl.  Wig.  918),  but  the  wall  of  Exeter  is  distinctly  said  to  hare 
been  of  squared  stone.  The  difference  between  a  hedge  and  a  wall  was 
known  ages  before,  when  Ida  fortified  Bamborough.  ^  Sy  wsbs  nrost  mid 
hegge  betined,  and  Mr  nfter  mid  wealle'*  (Ghron.  547) ;  but  this  "wall" 
need  not  have  been  of  stone. 

In  short  our  acoounta  help  us  to  four  stages  in  the  history  of  fortification. 
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.^^^  ^  l^^^^^^'^^^^^CD  seem  to  think  that  our  fore-  chap.  v. 
iw^  ^^^^   '^^^     Conquest  were  incapably  of 

tt(tte>^(o^^^tV        T!Vv^      ^^  of  putting  stone  and  mortar 
hfteis  ^  ^t^  ^  ^i«(  •  ^^  ^^     ^j^^^  architectural  ornament  of 


^et  ^  Ti^^^uOmV^         ^^^''''^'      ^^  cathedral  church,  Exeter  not 

to  Aty  ^"^.^  i^        t^i^   V^^  commanding  in  its  position,  S^p^^^. 
BO  «tt^S^  \   cto^^  ^VVv  ^^igl^t  w^ch,  alone  among  the 
a  Tiot  5®^         o^  ®^    "^^^Mi  England,  makes  some  preten- 
e^Saco^^  *f^t\^®  \^t3a^^^^  built  on  high  at  Lincoln  and  at 
AoJA  ^  ^     Qet^®^*  ^^^  ^^  Lausanne.     Indeed,  like  Lin- 
\>xffbata,  ^      v^aja,  '^     ^  ^^*  ^^^^  *  predecessor.     Exeter 
^fl  «no.  ^^      3iBb^V'®  ®^  i  t'^®  episcopal  superintendence 
^os  tiot  y^^^  ^ftS  BtiU  divided  between  the  Bishop  of 
of  ^^^^   3^  Crediton  and  the  Bishop  of  Cornwall  at 
Devoxis         ^^  history  of  the  city  at  a  somewhat  later  Municipal 
-^     "^^'ms  to  show  that  it  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  muni-  S^e  d?y. 
^^  ,   freedom ;  still  it  clearly  did  not  form  an  independent 
^  ^  rtion^^^*''^'  ^^®  London.    As  an  integral  part  of  the 
^Wcst- Saxon  realm,  it  was  a  royal  possession,  and  was 
^&moA,  or  at  least  defended  in  time  of  war,  by  a  royal 
Reeve*      Both  the  commercial  and  the  military  importance  Its  com- 
f  the  city  were  of  the  first  rank.     In  our  days  the  trade  mUi^*"^ 
i»  TT-B-^-fcer  has  long  vanished;   commerce  has  lonsr  been*™!^'*" 
arried    ^^  "^  vessels  which  require  a  deeper  stream;   as 
\v  BB  tl^®  thirteenth  century  the  trade  of  the  city  itself 
,         jj    to   be  interfered  with   by  the  foundation  of  the 
X.  ^f  Xopsham  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    But  the  small 
^^aft   of  the  tenth  century  could  sail  straight  up  to  the 
..     for  pTirp^^'^  either  of  commerce  or  of  war.    The  Danes  The  Danes 
attacked  Exeter,  just  as  they  had  attacked  London;  city,  but 
,     4-    the    citizens  of  the  Western  capital  fought  with  as  *ff  ty"^" 


t   the  b^dge  or  palisade ;  secondly,  the  wall  of  earth,  or  of  earth  and 
H  atotMiO^  combined ;  thirdly,  the  wall  of  masonry,  as  at  Towcester ; 
'^"^.  J       til®  wall  of  squared  stones,  as  at  Exeter.    The  fifth  stage,  the 
n  cas^K  does  not  appear  till  the  reign  of  Eadward  the  Confessor. 

Z  2 
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CHAP.  V. 


Devon- 
shire 
ravaged, 
and  the 
DefriHffttafl 
and  Sumor- 
ssetas  de- 
feated at 
Penhow. 


Witena- 
gem6t  of 
looi. 


good  a  will^  and  with  as  complete  success,  as  their  brethren 
of  the  East.^  King  ^Ethelstan^s  wall  stood  them  in  good 
stead,^  and  the  attack  of  the  barbarians  was  altogether 
fruitless.  But  the  result  of  the  resistance  of  Exeter  was 
much  the  same  as  the  result  of  the  resistance  of  London. 
The  city  was  saved,  but,  for  that  very  reason,^  the  ravages 
of  the  invaders  fell  with  redoubled  violence  upon  the  sur- 
rounding country.  jEthelred  was  as  unready  as  ever ;  the 
host  which  had  been  prompt  to  ravage  Cumberland,  and 
perhaps  Normandy,  was  not  at  hand  to  aid  any  local  efforts. 
The  Danes  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  ravaging', 
burning,  killing,  in  their  accustomed  manner.  The  men 
of  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  gathered  their  forces,  and 
met  the  enemy  at  Penhow,  not  far  from  the  rescued  city. 
But  the  force  of  two  shires  was  not  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Banes  had  the  advantage  of  numbers,^  and  pat 
the  irregular  English  levies  to  jQight.  They  then,  as 
usual,  took  to  themselves  horses,  and  ravaged  the  country 
still  more  thoroughly  and  unsparingly  than  before.  At  last 
they  went  back  to  their  ships  with  a  vast  booty,  and 
sailed  to  their  old  quarters  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Thence 
they  carried  on  their  usual  devastations,  both  in  the  island 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Hampshire  and  Dorset,  no  man  now 
daring  to  withstand  them. 

The  Witan  met  in  the  course  of  this  year  in  an  assembly 
which  confirmed  a  grant  of  the  King's  to  the  Abbey  of 
Shaftesbury,  which  is  remarkable  on  two  grounds.  It 
distinctly  sets  forth  the  wretchedness  of  the  times  in  a 
way  rather  unusual  in  such  documents,  and  it  shows 
that  the  King's  brother  Eadward  was  already  looked  on 

^  Cbron.  in  anno.  "  pser  fiestlice  feohtende  wsBron,  <Cc  him  man  Bwyf5& 
faeatlice  wiffstod  and  heardlice." 

'  Fl.  Wig.  in  anno.  "  Dnm  murum  illius  destruere  moliretnr,  a  civibus 
urbem  viriliter  defendentibuB  repellitur  [Paganorum  ezeroitus]." 

'lb.   "  Undo  nimis  exaaperatos  more  Bolito,"  fto. 

*  lb.  ''Anglipromilitumpaucitate^Danorummultitadinemnonferentea.'* 
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as  a  saint.^    Another  meeting  was  held  early  the  next    chap.  v. 
year,  in  which  the  King  granted  to  Archbishop  -^Ifric  q  "^^  * 
the  estate  of  a  lady  which  she  had  forfeited  to  the  Crown  looa. 
by  her  unchastity.*     Possibly  at  the  same  meeting,  or  ^^'^^^'Jf? 
at  another  in  the  same  year,  iSthelingadene,  the  scene  at  it. 
of  one  of  the  late  battles,  and  some  other  property,  were 
granted  by  iEthelred  to  the  monastery  of  Wherwell,  his 
mother's  foundation,  for  the  good  of  her  soul  and  of  that 
of  his  father.^    It  may  be  that  in  all  this  we  hear  the 
voice  of  his  brother's  blood  crying  from  the  ground.*     But 
the  state  of  the  nation  was  not  altogether  neglected ;  the 
Assembly  of  the  Wise  however  could  think  of  nothing 
better  than  the  old  wretched  remedy  which  had  so  often 
failed  them.     The  Danes  were  again   to   be   bought   ofl*  Payment 
at  their  own  terms,  and   the  Ealdorman   Leofsige  was  to  the 
sent  to  find  out  what   those   terms  were.^     They  now,  ^^^ 
&irly  enough,  raised  their  price;  twenty -four  thousand 
pounds  was  asked  aud  was  paid  as  the  condition  of  their 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  318.  "Talibus  mandatorum  Christi  sententiis  a  meis 
frequentias  prseinonitua  consiliariis,  et  ab  ip<?o  Bummo  omnium  largitore 
bonorum  dirisRunis  hostimn  graviter  nos  depopulantium  crelxsrrune  angus. 
tiatus  flagellis.  ogo  iE^elre<)uB  Rex  Anglorum,  [an  nnusnally  lowly  style] 
ut  Eupradictffi  mcrenr  particeps  fore  promissionis,  quoddam  Ghristo  et 
saocto  Buo,  gennnno  scilicet  meo,  Eadwardo,  quern  proprio  cruore  perfiifium 
per  multiplida'virtutum  signa,  ipse  Dominus  nostriB  mirificare  dignatus  est 
temporibus,**  &c.  &c.  So  afterwards,  "quatenud  ad  versus  barbarorum  in- 
sidias  ipsa  religiosa  congregatio  cum  beati  martyris  cseterorumque  sanctoram 
reliquiis/'  &c^  and  "adepto  postmodum,  si  Dei  misericordia  ita  provident, 
pacis  tempore.*'  Tlie  observance  of  Eadward's  mass-day  was  ordered  in 
1008.  ■  lb.  vi.  140. 

'  lb.  iii.  333.  iElfthryth  could  not  have  been  dead  very  long,  as  she 
signs  the  Charter  of  999,  in  which  the  treason  of  ^Ifric  (see  above,  p.  307) 
is  mentioned.     Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  313. 

*  So  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  165  ;  "Exagitabant  ilium  unibrsB  fra- 
tem»,  diras  exigentes  inferias."  Yet  uSthelred  had  no  shiire  in  the  mur- 
der ;  he  only  reaped,  quite  unconsciously,  the  advantage  of  his  mother's 
crime. 

*  The  joint  action  of  the  King  and  the  Witan  is  well  marked  in  the 
Chronicles  ;  **  ph  sende  se  cyning  to  >am  flotan  Leofsige  ealdorman  ;  and 
he  ^fty  Jyses  cyningea  worde  and  his  witena,  griO  wllS  hi  gesette." 
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CHAP.  V.  ceasing  firom  their  ravages.  But^  while  the  negociation 
was  going  on,  the  negoeiator,  on  what  ground  or  in  what 
quarrel  we  are  not  told,  killed  the  King's  high-reeve  M&e, 


Leoftige     and  was  outlawed  and  driven  out  of  the  land  for  his  crime. 

The  Witan  were  doubtless  still  in  session,  and  they  most 

^Bmma       have  taken  cognizance  of  the  murder.^    All  this  most  have 

00I116B 

over.         happened  early  in  the  year,  as  it  was  after  these  events, 
Second       though  still  in  Lent,^  that  the  young  Queen  came  over. 
Gemdt  of    Before  the  year  was  out,  another  Witenagemot  was  held,^ 
at  which  ^thelred  and  his  counsellors  contrived  to  do  what 
otherwise  might  have  seemed  impossible,  to  put  the  heatheu 
Maasacre    invaders  in  the  right.    This  winter,  on  the  mass-day  of 
Danes,       Saint  Brice,  took  place  that  famous  massacre  of  the  Danes, 
N^ember,  ^jji^i^  ]jjjg  given  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
aggerated and  romantic  details  of  later  writers,  but  which 
stands  out  in  bloody  colours  enough  on   the   page  of 
Plot  of  the  authentic   history.     According   to  our   best   authorities^ 
kilTSe**'    tidings  were  brought  to  the  King  that  the  Danes  who 
King  and    y^Qxe  in  England  were  plotting:  with  one  consent  to  kill 

hiaWitan.      .  ,       7  .  .  i       ^.       ■. 

him  and  his  Witan  and  to  seize  upon  the  ELmgdom.^ 

^  Here  the  King  only  is  mentioned,  but  we  oommonly  hear  of  the  Witan 
sharing  in  such  sentencefl,  and  the  meeting  would  hardly  break  up  till  the 
negodationa  were  complete,  and  resolutions  taken  for  raising  the  money. 

'  ''  On  >am  ilcan  lenctene."  I  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Thoipe  translates 
it  "  autunm." 

^  To  this  meeting  belongs  the  grant  to  the  Thegn  Godwine  (Cod.  Bipl. 
yi.  143),  as  it  is  signed  by  ^'^Ifgifu  conlaterana  Begis.'*  But  the  follow- 
ing document  (No.  1297)  belongs  to  an  earlier  meeting,  I  suspect  to  an 
intermediate  one.  This  year  Ealdwulf  Archbishop  of  York  died  and  waa 
succeeded  by  Wulfistan  Bishop  of  London,  not  Abbot  WuLGsitan,  as  Floren<9e 
has  it.  Now  the  Charter  quoted  above  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  3  a  a)  is  signed  by 
Ealdwulf  and  by  Wulfstan  as  Bishop.  This  of  course  belongs  to  the  first 
meeting.  The  Charter  to  Godwine,  which  the  Queen  signs,  is  also  signed 
by  Wulfstan  as  Archbishop.  But  No.  1297  (Cod.  DipL  vi.  145)  is  signed 
by  Wulfstan  as  Bishop  and  not  by  Ealdwulf.  This  seems  to  point  to  an 
intermediate  Gemdt,  held  while  the  See  of  York  was  vacant,  and  at  which 
Wulfstan  was  probably  nominated  to  it. 

*  Chron.  in  anno.  "  On  )>am  geare  se  cyng  h^t  ofslean  ealle  \>&  Deniscan 
men  >e  on  Angeloynne  wieron.     Dis  wses  gedon  on  Britius  massednig ; 
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destruction  must  have  been    chap.  v. 
e  a  forestalling  of  the  Gun- 
e  indeed  thoroughly  faithless, 
c^£sacre  of  the  whole  Witena- 
"^vhich  the  words  seem  to  imply. 


«BvStN»\>e*'  .v^\e-  J^^tr  attack  on  London  or  Exeter, 

.  ^^w  (JC^*^^        O^  ^^>.striet  as  yet  untouched,  would 

oT  ^  ^csa^^         '^^'^*  A^^^^  cannot  help  suspecting  that 

^  \ffac^  ^^^     ^  g^       ^^^\  of  exaggeration,  exaggeration, 

^^  Wi«  ^^   .      tV^c  ^"'^^'tuclers,  but  in  the  reports  spread 

\  xoeaXL,  txot»       .  •  ^e  ^^  -^thelred  and  his  advisers.     How- 

ibjoa^  ^  ^  Y^^  tTa^  K^i^g,  no  doubt  with  the  consent 

ever  t\iA«  ^^^  third)  Gemot  of  the  year,  ordered  a 

^f  the  ®^^^^y^  of  aU  the  Danes  in  England,  an  order 

gexiera  j^ever  have  been  carried  into  execution  if  it 

^*^^         lieen  supported  by  the  general  hatred  of  the  whole 

,  It  is  said  that  letters  were  secretly  sent  to  all 

f  the  Kingdom,  ordering  the  execution  of  the  bloody 

\c  iAxTon^oMt  the  whole  land  on  one  day.^    The  per-  Probable 

&ioxo.  were  probably  such  among  those  Daues  who  had  the  mas- 

ed  i^  ^^  ^^^  invasions  as  had  remained  in  England  on 

-      faith  of  the  treaty  concluded  in  the  spring.     A  general 

bam  crfv&xigb  was  gecyd  >at  hi  woldan  bine  besyrwan  mi  hid  life, 

^  A    'fS^9^^  ®^®  ^'^  witan,  and  habban  8i)>)>an  \\a  rice.** 

«>i         in  »nno.   "  Quo  etiam  anno  rex  ^gelredus  omnes  Danoa  Angliam 

1   11  tee*   noajores  et  minores,  atriuaque  sextls,  occidi  juasit :  quia  ilium 

^^  primates  vitA  leguoque  privare,  et  totius  AnglisB  dominium  sun 

diti^i  cono'^'^  sunt  subdere." 

\  'Will-  "M^™*  i^-  ^^5*    '*I<6vibufl  suspicionibuB  omnes  uno  die  in  totft 
AnirliA  trucidari  jusserat." 

"^^•c^^^x^S  ^^  Huntingdon  mentions  the  letters,  so  does  ^tbelred  of 

ux   (3^^)'    ^^"'y  professes  to  get  his  information  from  old  men 

u         be  ^^  ''^^^  ^  ^^  childhood.     It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could 

^        seen  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  actually  eye-witnesses  of  the  massacre  ;  still 

•    *Mle  m^y  represent  a  prevalent  tradition.     He  does  not  mention  the 

but  attributes  the  deed  to  iEthel  red's  pride  and  elation  at  his  new 

P     '     j^jj  with  Normandy  !    uEthclred  of  Rievaux  speaks  sarcastically 

^Jt '    ^tsMsX  namesake  as  '•  fortior  solito." 
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CHAF.  V.  massacre  of  all  persons  of  Danish  descent  throughont  Eng- 
land is  not  to  be  thought  of;  such  a  massacre  would  have 
amounted  to  an  extirpation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Northumberland  and  East-Auglia.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  earliest  account  to  imply  that  any  but 
men  were  slaughtered^  and,  among  the  Danes,  every  man 
was  a  soldier,  or  rather  a  pirate.  But  the  tale  began  very 
early  to  get  improved  by  all  kinds  of  romantic  additions. 
We  first  hear  of  a  massacre  of  Danish  women  ;^  then, 
among  an  infinite  variety  of  horrors  of  all  sorts,  we  come 
to  a  massacre  of  English  women  who  had  become  wives 
or  mistresses  of  Danes,  and  of  the  children  who  were  the 
fruit  of  such  unions.^  It  is  not  likely  that  there  were 
many  Danish  women  to  massacre,  and  the  notion  of  a 
massacre  of  women  at  all  most  likely  arose  out  of  one 

Murder  of  particular  case.  That  Gxmhild,  the  wife  of  Pallig  and 
sister  of  Swend,  was  put  to  death  is  too  probable,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  true  that  she  had  given  herself  as  a  hostage 
for  the  good  faith  of  her  countrymen.     The  prince  who 


^  Even  In  Florence  we  have  "  utriusque  sexfts." 

'  We  get  the  first  hint  of  all  this  in  a  piece  of  fine  writing  of  William  of 
MalmcsbniT  (ii.  165) ;  "  Ubi  ftiit  videre  miseriam,  dum  quiaqae  cariaaimos 
hospites,  quos  etiam  arctissima  necessitudo  dulciorcs  e£feoerat,  cogeretur 
prodere,  et  amplexuB  gladio  detnrbare."  From  John  of  Wallingford  (Gale, 
^-  547);  v^<>  die^  ^  i^i4>  ^e  ^^7  learn  a  great  deal  more.  The  Danes 
made  themselves  too  acceptable  to  the  En^dish  women  by  their  elegant 
manners  and  their  care  of  their  persons.  They  combed  their  hair  daily,  and 
took  a  bath  every  Saturday.  So  they  were  all  killed  on  their  bathing-day. 
Saint  Brioe's  day  really  did  fiJl  on  a  Saturday  this  year.  Roger  of  Wendover 
(i.  444)  does  not  know  quite  so  much ;  but  he  attributes  the  massacre  to 
the  rapes,  not  the  seductions,  of  English  women  by  the  Danes.  He  also 
removes  the  event  to  the  year  1 01 3,  and  makes  the  author  of  it  one  Huna^ 
who  is  unknown  to  history  but  whom  we  shall  meet  again  in  romance. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  John  of  Wallingford  is  satisfied  with  cutting 
off  the  breasts  of  the  women,  while  WiUiam  of  Jumi^ges  (v.  6)  has  them 
torn  off  by  dogs,  and  the  Roman  de  Rou  (6387-9)  by  hecurs.  So  tales 
grow. 

'  Roger  of  Wendover  adds  that  her  husband  and  son  were  both  hostages, 
a  thing  utterly  incredible  in  the  case  of  Fallig, 


J 
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^       A,4  w*^\^     ^^-^:^  avenge  his  father's  treason,'   chap.  v. 

tJ»8   «<^   Vi\8  *'^'*X        "^^e  father  himself  again  into 

^^       C*^V^       ^'^    \^    "*^^  «>  <iowfaS[y  and  foolish  a 

<J«^      *^^*t,e  ^^^     ,^^^-itor  Fallig,  if  he  was  caught, 

^^oS      -iggd         ■oCWrv^^^^    death,  and  with  perfect  jus- 

(«je,  oiAes*  **      t\>»^    ^*^ild  had  to  behold  the  skughter 

tjv5L\tt»*y       A  ft^         *     son,'  and  that  with  her  dying 

ct  W  ^^^**\.Aa.  ^^'^  "^^^^s  which  her  death  would  bring 
Ave  «oteto^         .  _ 


■voice  A^®       _A       S^*^    ^  prediction  needed  no  special  pro- 


TTVAm  *A^  3ffl*'«^^  0/  aSodw/  5rtcc  /o  SwetuTs  Con- 
^  giie^/  of  England,   iooa-1013. 

-      "Vespers  of  Saint  Brice  were  not  only  a  crime  but  a  Results  of 
ler.    From  this  time  forth  the  Danish  invasions  become  gacre.**" 
r       more  constant,  far  more  systematic,  and  they  affect  a 
-.      larger  portion  of  the  kingdom.     The  next  year  King  Inyasion 

tar    x»  &        ^  ^      ^  q      TT  1.    J  1   •    •  bySwend 

Swend  came  agam  m  person.^  He  now  had  a  real  mjury;  ii  person. 
the  blood  of  his  sister  and  his  countrymen  might  have  *^3' 
called  fo^  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  a  gentler  and  more 
forfiiving  prince.  He  did  not  land  in  any  of  those  parts 
of  tli^  island  where  we  should  have  most  naturally  looked 
for  the  opening  of  a  campaign ;  he  began  his  attack  in  the 
reffiou  'vehich  had  been  the  chief  seat  of  warfare  for  years 
hefore.       Most  likely  he  knew  well  where  the  weakness 

f  Engl^^^^  ^y*     ^^  Danish  King  sailed  to  Exeter,  the  Exeter  be- 
eitv  'whose  burghers  had  so  gallantly  repelled  the  former  Sweud  by 
attack.      But  the  state  of  things  within  the  walls  of  the  Ku.^® 


man. 


i  See  »lx>^«»  P-  308. 

<  Will-  Malm.  ii.  177.    The  mother  was  of  course  beautiful  ("non  ille- 
-  1     foTto'^  virago")  and  the  sun  promising  (''oommodsB  indolis  pner"). 
^  J  -piorence  mentions  him  at  Exeter,  the  Chronicles  not  till  later  in  the 
\}ut  they  seem  to  take  him  for  granted. 
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cHAF.  V.    western  capital  was  now  changed  sadly  for  the  worse. 
The  royal  rights  over  Exeter  had  been  granted  to  the 
Norman  Lady  as  part  of  her  morning-gift.     Hugh,  a 
Frenchman,  whether  Earl  or  ChurP  matters  not,   was 
now  the  royal  Reeve  in  Exeter,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of 
foreigners  who,  under  Emma,  her  son,  and  her  great- 
nephew,  were  to  fatten  on  English  estates  and  honours. 
Hugh  was  a  coward  or  a  traitor,  most  likely  both.    Exeter 
was   stormed  and  plundered ;  the  noble  walls  of  Eling^ 
j^thelstan  were  broken  down  from  the  east  gate  to  the 
west,  and  the  city  was  left  defenceless.^    Swend  returned 
to  his  ships  with  a  vast  plunder,  and  then  went  on  to  the 
Swend       harrying  of  Wiltshire.     The  men  of  that  shire  and  their 
Wiitahire.  neighbours  of  Hampshire  were  gathered  together,  ready 
Wn^wd    *"^^  eager  to  meet  the  enemy  in  battle.    The  people  were 
by  MXMo,  as  sound  at  heart  as  they  had  been  three  years  before,  but 

agaui  in  . 

oomraand  they  had  no  longer  the  same  valiant  leaders.  The  battle 
EnglLh.  ^^  ^thelingadene  seems  to  have  fallen  with  special  se- 
verity on  the  chief  men,  and  we  now  find  the  force  of 
these  two  shires  in  the  last  hands  in  which  we  should 
have  looked  to  find  them.  The  old  traitor  ^fric,^  who 
had  done  his  best,  eleven  years  before,*  to  betray  London 

^  The  Ohroniolefl  have»  "  her  was  ExanoeMter  abrooen  \>xavih.  Ixme  Fran- 
ciscan ceorl  Hugan,  0e  seo  hlaBfdige  hire  hsaMe  g^et  to  gerefan.**  But 
Florence  has,  "  per  insilinm  [consilium  ?]  incnriam,  et  traditioneni  Nort- 
mannici  comitU  Hugonis,  quern  Begina  Emma  Domnaniee  prsBfedt."  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  (75a  B)  says,  "  Hugonem  Normannum,  quern  ibi  Regina 
Emma  Vicecomitem  [gerefim  ?]  statuerat,  in  pemiciem  oompegeruni."  Flo- 
rence seems  to  have  read  eorl  where  our  copies  of  the  Ghronides  hare  oeori; 
also  he  seems  to  make  Hugh  Ealdorman  of  Devonshire,  while  in  the  Chro. 
nicies  he  is  only  Keeve  of  Exeter.  The  '*  Frenchmen**  of  the  Chronicles 
may  always  be  either  Normans  or  not ;  most  likely  Hugh  was  a  Norman. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  "Civitatem  Exanceastram  infregit,  spoliavit,  murum  ab 
orientali  usque  ad  occidentalem  portam  destruxit."  This  does  not  imply 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  city.  But  Henry  of  Huntingdon  says,  "  ur- 
bem  totam  funditus  destruxerunt,"  which  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration. 

°  "  Alfncus  dux  supra  memoratus"  says  Florence  ;  it  is  dear  that  this  is 
the  ^Ifric,  the  traitor  of  992. 

*  See  above,  p.  307. 
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*"     V\^^~^*^f  been  driven  from  the  land,  chap.  v.                         I 

"^^^V         ^~*-    piud  a  cruel  penalty  for  hia  | 

'\&  t>^^  ^^*:imo  unrecorded  and  inexpHc-  r 

*«.l  favour,  again  in  command 


\v  tft    vT^*^    trusted  to  oppose  the  very 

^  -goS*^**^  <>V*'      Qt  dV.  **'*^   l>efore   traitorously   leagued 
'  ****^    t    "*  °  tfMi*^"''^'^^  **'"  "^  ^'*^''  ^  vigorous 
^    _  ^»&  *°7   -    ^^  ^"8  old  tricks ;  as  soon  ae  the 
t  they  could  look  on  one  anothcrj 

"^    (UtO*^*^   t>rot«nded  to  be  taken  suddenly 
tiift  ^mg^*^  aoA  e^Htings  followed  ns  a  proof  of  bis 

5ii;i   "*^^^^%abb  *  **^  ^  ''^ttle  could  not  possibly  be 
ridoveBB-,  ^^^  wonders  that  no  brave  man,  however 

*°'''*~     .  ^    seized  the  command  by  common  consent,* 
^"*  Tjaltrv  trick  was   successful;   the  spirits  of  the 

"      .  ,     ^ere  brok^o^  and  they  went  away  sadly  without 

,     3   In  all  thi«  history,  just  as  in  old  Greek  history,^  Flnctua- 
^  ba'ttj.©-  ^  ^      '     ^jpij  ^f 

oitea  anipri*™  at  the  mere  accidents  on  which  the  spiriia 
_  .        £  tiattles  depends,  how  much  one  man's  valour  or  '""""b 

.fB^j^ce  or  treason  can  bring  about,  how  much  turns  on  fesaioniil 

the   wnood  in  which  the   soldiers  find  themselves  at  the 

moment  of  action.     In  this  case  the  Engliah  are  described 

having  come  together  with  the  utmost  good  will,  and 

beinff  thoroughly  eager  to  do  their  duty.     Yet  a  traiis- 

marenfc   artiSco  at  once  paralyses  them,  and  they  become 

wholly  incapable  of  action.    We  must  remember  that  here, 

'usfc  a*    *°  Greece,  we  are  dealing,  not  with  jirofessional 

tuAdiBTB,   tint  with  citizen  soldiers;    we  are  dealing  with 

1  CbTon-  i°^3'    "  f*  gebned  he  hine  Beocne,  Mid  eagan  he  hine  breean 

Boiw*""*'  *"''  "'**  ^^  ''*  gedcled  wmre." 

■  Like  Xijdi*^  't  Lndokein  and  FhilopoimAn  at  SellAsia.     See  Bist. 


nicies,  and  after  them  Florence  and  Henij,  quote  a  proverb,  ' 


■ViereWg*  wacalS,  fionno  bii5  enll  Be  here 
I  <ieB  mo" J  paBsageB  in  Grote'a  History  of  Qraece,  especial! j  the  remarki 
jj^  d»atli  of  Epameindndaa  ;  z.  477. 
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CHAP.  V.  times  when  eveiy  man  was  a  soldier  occasionally,  and 
when  none  but  professed  pirates  were  soldiers  constantly. 
Such  soldiers  are  not  mere  machines  in  the  hand  of  a 
master  of  the  game ;  they  do  not  simply  do  their  profes- 
sional duty  in  blind  obedience ;  they  have  a  real  part  and 
interest  in  what  is  going  on ;  they  are  therefore  liable  to 
be  affected  by  the  ordinary  feelings  of  men  in  a  way  in 
which  professional  soldiers  are  much  less  strongly  affected. 
Such  men  are  specially  liable  to  fluctuations  of  the  spirits ; 
they  are  easily  encouraged  and  easily  disheartened;  men 
who  fight  like  heroes  one  day  may  be  overcome  by  a 
sudden  panic  the  next.  Hence  the  extraordinary  import- 
ance which,  in  all  such  warfare,  attaches  to  the  personal 
exhortation  and  personal  example  of  the  general  with  such 
troops ;  a  chief  who  simply  stands  aloof  and  gives  orders 
can  never  win  a  victory.  The  particular  speech  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  general  before  battle  is  no  doubt  commonly 
the  invention  of  the  historian  ;  but  that  generals  found  it 
needful  to  make  such  speeches,  and  that  such  speeches  had 
a  most  important  effect  on  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  their 
armies,  is  palpable  in  every  history  of  warfare  of  this  kind. 
No  doubt  even  professional  soldiers  still  remain  men,  and 
are  liable  to  be  in  some  degree  affected  in  the  same  way ; 
still  habit  and  discipline  make  a  great  change ;  an  army 
in  which  each  man  is  really  fighting  for  his  hearth  and 
home  is  liable  to  these  influences  in  a  tenfold  degree.  In 
this  case,  if  some  brave  man  had  stepped  forward,  had  cut 
down  the  cowardly  traitor,  and  had  called  on  the  English 
to  follow  him  against  the  enemy,  a  battle  would  have  been 
certain  and  a  victory  probable.  No  man  had  the  energy  to 
do  this ;  therefore  the  base  trick  of  -^Ifric  thoroughly  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  English  host  went  away  without  striking 
a  blow.  But,  even  in  retreat,  it  must  have  been  for- 
midable, as  it  seems  to  have  been  left  quite  unmolested 
by  the  enemy.     But  the  whole  shire  was  lefl  defenceless. 
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^VV  Y^<^1i>^^\^  ^^^^ied  and  burned.     Swend  then  ohap.  v. 


^  ^  a^V^^  'j^  ^  ^Xx:^      ^Jideed  the  modern  city  in  the  ^^^^ 
vad  ^   ^        1  ^  ^^^       ^^xilar  absence  of  beauty  on  its  bunw  Wii- 
^^  Q\X<^^^^oO^    ^t5  ^^    V^^  graceful  of  West-Saxon  min-  SiSisbuiy. 

'I^^        0  tf^     V        ^^  Hnd  the  Roman  had  entrenched 

^-^^oflft^  ^         A  *^  ^oot  Cynric  had  won  one  of  those      552. 

i\\«tvaftV^^^*       -diA^^  ^'^^  western  stages  of  the  Teu- 

gtealt  \)t*^^^^  A-^^  ^^e  days  of  Swend  a  Noi-man  castle 

tome  m^^^         09,tVx^^^^»^  rose  and  fell  on  that  historic  spot, 

mA  flb'i^o^^        g\,to^g^^ld  of  so  many  races  lived  to  become 

jga^  ^^^  ^     ,    ^  tjirotds  of  modern  political  discussion.     Like 

oiic  ot      ^^^ry  was  not  yet  a  Bishop's  See ;  but  the 

fTxeter,         ^^  town  at  the  end  of  the  century  as  the  seat 

clioice   ^^^     yick  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire  shows  that 

^  t  already  have  been  a  place  of  importance  according 

,       standard  of  the  time.     Yet  one  would  think  that  its 

rtanoe  must  always  have  been  mainly  that  of  a  mili- 

post;  one  can  hardly  conceive  Old  Sarum  being  at 

tii^®  *  place  of  trade  or  the  centre  of  any  considerable 

^3ation.     Whatever  the  place  consisted  of  at  this  time, 

Swend   sacked  and  burned  it,  and  returned  to  his  ships 

with  great  spoil.^ 


ijlxe  events  of  the  next  year  form  the  exact  converse  of  Exploits  of 
the  tale  which  I  have  just  told.     We  have  seen  the  spirit  East- 
of  »  gaUant  army  foully  damped  by  the  malice  of  a  single  f^}^ 


AAA*  t(f  dvwpcfas  ^ircoy  ToAvriSiicov  "iTijr 
Xifv"'*'^''  however,  I  fear  would  be  the  most  inappropriate  of  epithets 
f  r  Old  Sarnm,  which,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness,  was  "  well  provided 
t.lier'^**®  of  all  commodities,  but  wanted  water  so  unreasonably  as  (a 
«raTii?o  kind  of  merchandise)  it  was  there  to  be  sold."     (Oodwin.) 

•  the  Chronicler  here,  though  writing  in  prose,  gets  poetical.  "  \mr  he 
^^to  his  y«  hengestas." 
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oHAP.  V.  traitor.  We  shall  now  see  the  efforts  of  a  single  hero, 
boldly  struggling  against  every  difficultyj  feebly  backed  by 
those  who  should  have  supported  him^  and  winnings  in  a 
succession  of  defeats^  a  glory  as  pure  as  that  of  the  most 
triumphant  of  conquerors.  This  man  was  Ulfcytel,  Earl^ 
or  at  least  military  commander^  of  the  East- Angles^  one 
whose  name  proclaims  his  Danish  origin,  but  in  whom 
England  now  found  her  stoutest  champion  in  her  hour  of 
Swend  sur-  need.^  This  next  summer  Swend  directed  his  course  to  a 
bur^  Nor-  part  of  England  which  was  largely  peopled  by  men  of  his 
wich.  Qy^  mce,  to  the  old  Kingdom  of  Guthrum.  His  appear- 
ance was  sudden ;  he  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yare,  pushed 
his  way  up  the  stream,  and  stormed  and  burned  the  town 
which  had  arisen  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the 
History  of  Wensum.  Norwich  was  in  East-Anglia  what  Exeter  was 
in  the  Western  shires.  But  the  city  itself  could  not  boast 
of  the  same  antiquity  as  the  Damnonian  Isca.  The  changes 
of  the  waters  in  that  region  had  caused  the  British  and  Bo- 
man  site  to  be  forsaken ;  the  Icenian  Venta  survived  only 
in  the  vague  designation  of  Caistor,  common  to  it  with 
many  other  Roman  towns  whose  distinctive  names  have 
been  forgotten.  On  a  height  at  no  great  distance  the 
East- Anglian  Kings  had  raised  a  fortress^  which  was  the 
Norwich  rude  forerunner  of  one  of  the  stateliest  of  Norman  castles^ 
one  which  immediately  suggests  a  name  than  which  few 

*  I  Bpeak  wiih  some  doubt  as  to  XJlfcytel's  fomuJ  rank.  The  Latin 
writers  all  give  him  the  title  of  Earl.  "MagnsB  sti'enuitatis  Dux  East- 
Anglorum  Ulfketel."  (Florence.)  "  Wlfketel  Dux  illius  proYindsB."  (H. 
Huntingdon.)  "Comes  Orientalium  Auglorum  Ulfkillus.*'  (W.  Mahnes- 
bury.)  But  the  Chronicles  do  not  give  it  him  in  this  place^  though  they  do 
by  implication  in  recording  his  death  in  1016.  Also  I  can  find  no  signature 
of  Ulfcytel  as  Earl,  though  many  charters,  both  before  and  after  this  date, 
are  signed  by  Ulfcytel,  "  miles"  or  "minister."  On  the  other  hand,  as 
commanding  the  army  and  summoning  the  Witan,  he  acts  with  the  fuU 
authority  of  an  Earl.  May  he  have  been  in  some  way  the  deputy  of 
i^Sthelweard,  son  of  the  former  Ealdorman  ^thelwine,  who  died  along 
with  Ulfcytel  at  Assandun  ? 


Castle. 


0 
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.  p<5     ^  ^^^^-^^^       Ulustrioufl.    The  castle  of  Nor-    chap.  v. 
1^^  V^  ^Q^  \V^^^"*^>^old  of  the  Earls  of  the  house  of 
b^      O^        i^^fe"^^^^^  ^  wrest  the  final  confirmation 
'^^     0^^  ^ie^  ^    ^a^^^^d  from  the  hands  of  the  Great     1197. 

^?te  ^^^^Si^^^^^'oi^V^^    ■^''^*^'' ""  ""^  Salisbury,  the  Nor- 
^     ^5.  ^    "H^/^  ^^  ^^^®  forerunner,  but  the  Norman 

^^  ^^^      3^  tvO^^'      '^lie  Bishop  of  the  East- Angles  still  Norwich 
^ss&as^^        flit  ^^    ?^"      ^  twofold  translation  at  the  end  b^Ho^V 
&tjyd^^^  ^®®      ^,  ^^    ^to  Thetford  and  then  to  Norwich,  Se«- 
q1^  ^e   *^^   \vo^®  ^^^   "^wns  as  being  at  this  time  the  most 
•ooVatB  o^^       .  ^  t\i©  ^^trict,  and  we  accordingly  find  them 
coiiSvAeTC^"  oV>3®*^    <>f  hostile   attack.     Norwich  was  Import- 

*xYatiClP®^  ,....«  .     ance  of  the 

the    v*^*         «   -o^c  BC^ost   important  seats  of  commerce  mtown. 
jjot^    "^  ^  ^^  city  had  been  greatly  favoured  by  several 
Eng*^^    '   KiBge^  and  it  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  mint. 
0ucce         ^^^  ^^  j^^  flourishing  was  naturally  marked  Norwich 
-^  ^       j^y  by  the  invaders,  who  harried  and  burned  it,  Swond. 
*®       .      ly  without  resistance.    The  blow  was  so  sudden 
^^    .    even  a  guardian  like  Ulfcytel  was  unprepared.     He  Ulfcytel 
fratbered  together  the  provincial  council,  the  Witan  of  witan  of 
t- A-Dgl^>^  whose  mention  shows  how  much  of  inde-  ^ngij^ 
Aence  the  ancient  Kingdom  still  retained.     Peace  was  ™*^®    . 
x^l^ed  ^P  ^^^  ^"®  mvaders,  who  seemmgly  returned  to  the  Danes. 
Kr^^ir-  ships.    But,  three  weeks  afterwards,  the  Danes  broke  Th«  Danes 

■fcll^**  *  ,     break  the 

,       .peace,  and  marched  secretly  to  Thetford,  the  town  in  peace  and 
,      jjgtrict  next  in  importance  to  Norwich.     This  march  ^^fo^ 
2^0   to  have  led  them  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
aat  than  any  Danish  army  had  ventured  since  the  old 
•   vaeioHfl  iii  -fflfred's  time.     Their  movement  did  not 
^^pe  the  watchftil  eye  of  Ulfcytel,*  and  the  plan  which  ^^^^ 

1  Ckxron*  in  anno.  "  pa  genedde  Ulfojtel  wi9  )>a  Witan  on  East-Eng- 
»9     flor.  Wig.   "  Cnm  majoribns  East-Anglin  habito  oondlio."    See 

Keiiibl«»  **- *57. 

^  ^    T  ondentand  the  narratiye  in  the  GhronideSy  which  seems  to  imply 

tho  measures  of  Ulfcytel  ware  taken  as  soon  as  the  Danes  began 

•    march,  but  before  they  reached  Thetford,  while  Florence  does  not 
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oHAP.  V.  he  farmed,  though  not  wholly  successful^  seems  to  vouch 
for  his  generalship.  He  at  once  gathered  his  forces  to- 
gether as  secretly  as  he  could^  and  sent  a  detachment  to 
the  coast  to  destroy  the  ships  of  the  invaders.  In  this 
latter  part  of  his  scheme  he  wholly  failed ;  those  whom  he 
sent  on  that  errand  proved  either  cowardly  or  unfaithfnl. 
Thetford  And,  even  with  the  force  under  his  own  command,  he  was 
and  unable  to  save  Thetford.     The  town  was  entered  by  the 

^"^    •      Danes,  who  plundered  it,  stayed  there  one  night,  and  in 
the  morning  set  fire  to  it  and  marched  away  towards  their 
Drawn       ships.     But  they  were  hardly  clear  of  the  burning  town 
between     when  Ulfcytel  came  upon   them  with  his  army.      That 
Ulft^td"^  army  was  comparatively  small ;  had  the  whole  force   of 
East-Anglia  been  there,  so  our  authors  tell  us,  never  would 
the  heathien  men  have  got  back  to  their  ships.    As  it  was^ 
the  Danes  themselves  said  that  never  met  they  in   all 
England  with  worse  haudplay  than  Ulfcytel  brought  upon 
them.^    It  seems  to  have  been  a  drawn  battle.    The  Danes 
so  far  succeeded  that  they  were  able  to  accomplish  their 
object  of  reaching  their  ships ;  but  the  fighting  was  hard^ 
and  the  slaughter  great  on  both  sides,  and  we  do  not,  as 
Severe  loss  usual,  hear  of  either  side  keeping  the  field.    As  at  Maldon^ 
EngUsh      AS  At  ^thelingadene,  the  slaughter  on  the  English  side 
leaders.      ggems  to  have  fallen  most  heavily  on  those  who  were  high 
in  rank  or  command.^     No  doubt,  in  all  these  battles,  just 
as  in  the  battles  of  Homer,  the  chief  stress  of  the  fight  fell 
on  the  Theg^s  of  the  King  or  Earl  in  command,  especially 
on  the  high-bom  youths  who  were  personally  attached  to 

mention  Ulfcytel  as  doing  anything  till  after  he  hears  of  the  burning  of 
the  town. 

*  I  modernize  the  words  of  the  Chronicles.  "  Swa  hi  sylfe  ssedon,  |>ffit  hi 
nsBfre  wyrsan  handplegan  on  Angelcynne  ne  gemetton,  |>onne  Ulfcytel  him 
to  brohte."  So  Florence,  "ut  enim  ipsi  testati  sunt,  durius  et  asperius 
bellum  In  Anglid  numquam  experti  sunt  quam  illis  Dux  Ulfketel  intu- 
lerat.'*    See  Will.  Malm.  ii.  165,  for  a  longer  panegyric  on  Ulfcytel. 

'  Chron.  in  anno.  "  l?8er  wearO  East-Engla  folces  seo  yld  [y/c2e»fa] 
o&ltegan."    See  on  the  sense  of  this  word  and  its  cognates,  p.  78. 


^■^ 
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^^        0^    ^\^^    ^^W.^^       have  seen  that  it  was  so  at 


A  ^^e        \jc>^*    >?v>.^^    details ;  it  is  equally  clear  that 
^  toi«^  ^)fi    ^      K'^^Vx      ^^«re  we  have  only  the  general 


CHAP.  V. 


•'  00  ^     ^^^  ^^  5^      ^^^    campaign  is  also  a  good  illus-  niusti*- 

'  '^Jl   '^'Le  ^1^^    "^^iioT^s  of  warfare  at  the  time.  J^StT 
.  m^   ^j  VP^     A#      '     ^'^'^th  which  the  force,  whether  o{^^'V*f 

•■  tZ^  '^t^"*  1^^*  •  ■^«  ^'"''  ~""'  >»  «<*  ""^ 

VkeTftvo^®       A  "VvO^  -        ^^*^  '^^*  through  mere  slowness 

if^hR^f  ^^        "^^^^  '"^^v.lx  a  vigorous  chief  at  the  head,  the 

ot  o^t^^^^  *     d  oi  ^^  ^^arldom  were  surprised  and  burned. 

two  ^ScSsi  w         g\xO^^  ^o  less  plainly  how  much  a  single 

3xit  t\ie  ^     aHa^**  Wder  could  do  to  struggle  with  these 

faitYi^o^  a-^  shi^®  tinder  the  government  of  Ulfcytel  was 

y      di&^^^^    different  case  from  a  shire  under  the  government 

\^       in.  »  ^Tv       N»y^  could  Ulfcytel,  instead  of  holding  a  sub- 

g,  .       -     comm^^^>  hAye  changed  places  with  the  boastftd 

]i        oral  ^  ^^  ^  Britain,  we  can  well  believe  that  the  whole 

B  *       £  ^Q  Danish  wars  would  have  had  a  very  di£Perent 

ending'- 

'  Tlie  resistance  of  Ulfcytel,  though  not  wholly  successftd,  Yair  of 

ems  to  have  had  at  least  a  share  in  winning  for  England  of  famine. 
^jxientary  respite.     We  hear  of  no  further  ravages  after  '^** 
,,       battle  of  Thetford,  and  the  next  year  King  Swend, 
'ustead    of  attacking  any  part  of  England,  sailed  home 
to  Denmark.     A  famine,  the  most  fearM  ever  re- 
tbered  in  England,  was  most  likely  in  part  the  result 
'^  his   ravages,  and  it  no  doubt  also  helped  to  send  him 
av  for  a  while  from  the  wasted  land.     The  Witan  met 
the  course  of  the  year,  but  we  have  no  record  of  any 
oceediiigs  more   important  than  the  usual   grants    to 
nasteries  and  to  the  King's  Thegns.^     But  the  next  Events  of 
is  crowded  with  events  of  all  kinds.     We  now  come  j^^ 
4.      the    1^^  ^^  ^  ™^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  more  com- 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  Hi.  339.  vi.  15a. 
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oHip.  V.   pletelj  the  evil  genius  of  the  later  yean  of  this  nnhappy 
reign  than  JSlfric  had  been  the  e^l  genius  of  its  earlier 
Rise  and    years.     This  was  Eadrie^  sumamed  Streona^  the  son    of 
of  Eadrio.   '^thelrioj^  who  is  described  as  a  man  of  low  birth^  of  a 
shrewd  intellect — ^which  he  used  only  to  devise  selfish  and 
baleful  schemes — of  an  eloquent  tongue — ^which  he  used 
only  to  persuade  men  to  mischief — as  proud^  cruel^  envious^ 
and  faithless.     From  elaborate  pictures  of  this  sort  'we 
instinctively  make  some  deductions ;  still  the  character  of 
Eadric  is  written  plainly  enough  in  his  recorded  crimes* 
That  such  a  man  should  rise  to  power  was  the  greatest 
of  evils  for  the  nation ;  still  his  rise  illustrates  one  good 
niuBtni-      side  of  English  society  at  the  time.      In  England  the 
pliedby^   poor  and  ignoble  still  could  rise;  on  the  Continent  they 
^^'       had  nearly   lost  all  chance.     Eadric  rose  to  rank  and 
wealth  by  his  personal  talents^  talents  which  no  writer 
denies^  though  they  all  paint  in  strong  colours  the  evil 
use  which  he  made  of  them.     And  he  really  rose;  he 
did  not  merely^  like  many  low-born  favourites  of  other 
princes,  exercise  a  secret  influence  over  a  weak  master. 
He  was  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  realm  ; 
he  stood  forth  in  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation  among 
the  foremost  of  its  chiefs ;  he  commanded  the  armies  of 
his  sovereign;  and,  most  alien  of  all  to  modem  preju* 

^  We  get  the  surniune  Streona  or  the  Ouiner,  evidently  an  allusion  to  his 
acquired  wealth,  from  Florenoe,  under  1006,  and  the  name  of  his  father 
under  the  next  year.  There  were  bo  many  Eadrics  and  .^Eithelrics  that  it 
geems  in  vain  to  try  to  identify  any  of  them.  We  have  seen  an  ^thelric  dis- 
tinguish himself  at  Maldon ;  another,  in  the  same  region,  lay  under  suspicions 
of  traitorous  dealing  with  Swend  (see  God.  Dipl.  iii.  304,  314),  and  had,  not 
a  0on,  but  a  tenant^  called  Eadric  We  have  a  little  more  chance  of  find- 
ing our  Eadric  in  a  Thegn  of  Archbishop  Oswald,  to  whom  he  makes  a 
grant  in  988  (God.  Dipl.  iii.  241).  Of  his  character  there  is  less  doubt. 
William  of  Malmesbury  gives  his  portrait  (ii.  165)  in  the  same  page  as  the 
opposite  portrait  of  Ulfoytel,  and  Florence  is  roused  to  unusual  declama- 
tion whenever  he  mentions  him. 

The  very  remarkable  English  charter  in  God.  Dipl.  iii.  314  is  fixed  to  a 
date  between  995  and  1003  by  the  signatures.  iElfric  is  abready  Archbishop 
(see  p.  3?o) ;  Leofiuge  is  still  Ealdorman  (see  above,  p.  342). 


m>^ 


^         'S'^  ^^^^^_^3iingle  his  blood  with  that  of  ohap. v. 
^0    tJ^      oJ^^^^^^T^^^     ™*^  could  thus  rise  by  evil 
^}      w  ^0^^^       ^^^Bflible  that  a  good  man  might 
'  -^^  (^\      ^      xi^^^^  >     ^^'^ay.     IiuitaBces  of  either  kind 


^    ^«^^  *:.>»  ^  ^f^x- 


0' 


r«0  «^^     Ara:^^       •  \\  "^*^  ^^  rising  out  of  utter 

^^  \vV^^^\^«  \Ag^^^ti  pkces  short  of  kingship,    Ead. 
bBcat*y         ^  {ft'^o^^^s,  seems  to  have  made  his  way 
nc,  ^®  ^  o^g^         ^^^n  of  an  earlier  favourite.    A  man  Pall  of 
to  \>o^®^^^^geafc*  ^^^^    been  for  some   yeaw  the  chief  ^''^*~*- 
2>AiDed.  ^tbe^^»     He  does  not  seem  to  have  held 

adviser  "bigbest  offices  or  to  have  ever  risen  above 

^'^y  ^ ,     raiik-     -^^^  ^®  clearly  exercised  some  functions 
1*^^  clothed  him  with  a  good  deal  of  power^  for,  among 
W     otlier  offences,  unjust  judgements  are  spoken  of.*   Wulf- 
t  -was  BOW,  doubtless  through  the  influence  of  Eadric, 
A     rived  of  all  his  offices,  and  his  property  was  confis- 
^^^    a  sentence  which  would  seem  to  imply  the  authority 
£      ^V^itenagemot.     The  sentence  may  have  been  a  rights 
ecus   one ;  but  at  all  events  the  degradation  of  Wulfgeat 
ot>eiied  the  way  for  the  elevation  of  a  worse  man  than  him- 
self*     Wulfgeat  is  at  least  not  described  as  an  open  traitor 
And   murderer.     Eadric,  who  had  probably  been  rising  in  Ewlrio 

^^        .  «  A  xi  •      •        the  chief 

poeition   for  some  years,*  now  appears  as  the  reigning  fi^vourite. 

1  ^e   jnamed  ^thelred's  daughter  Eadgyth  aome  time  before  1009. 

«   WulffiT^^  Bignfl  many  Charters  from  the  year  986  (Cod.  DipL  ill  aaa) 

w»rd^  but  never  with  any  higher  title  than  "  Minister." 

9  floreood  Mysy  "  propter  injustajudicia  et  saperba  qum  gesserat  opera." 

-r     g^  Charter  of  1015  (Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  169),  by  which  his  confiscated  lands,  or 

rt  of  ^^®"°*  '^'^  granted  away,  his  crime  is  described  as  that  of  giving  aid 

A  cpm'fo^^  to  the  King's  enemies  ;  "  Inimicis  Regis  se  in  insidiis  sodtun 

licavity  et  in  facinore  inficiendi  etiam  legis  satisfiictio  ei  defecit.**    The 

rnvronicl^^  mention  the  fact  of  his  disgrace,  without  suggesting  the  cause. 
^  j^  If  in  recording  the  murder  of  ^Ifhelm  that  Florence  first  brings 

.     -oi^ric'tf  name  ;  the  Chronicles  do  not  mention  him  till  next  year,  when 
became  Ealdorman ;  on  the  other  hand  William  of  Malmesbury  ^.  177) 
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OHAP.  V.    favourite  and  the  director  of  all  the  crimes  and  treasonfr 

Eorl^^EHf-   of  the  court.     A  monstrous  crime  was  now  committed. 

dered  at     ^Ifhelm,  a  nobleman  who  had  been  for  some  years  Earl 

Shrewih      ^{  ^  ^^^  ^f  Northumberland,  probably  of  Deira/  was 

present,  seemingly  at  the  court  or  at  some  Ghemot,  at 

Shrewsbury.    There  Eadric  received  him  as  a  familiar 

friend,  entertained  him  for  some  days,  and  on  the  third 

or  fourth  day  took  him  out  to  a  hunting-party.     While 

others  were  intent  on  the  sport,  the  executioner  of  the 

town,  one  Godwine,  sumamed  Porthund,^  whom  Eadric 

had  won  over  by  large  gifts  and  promises,  started  forth 

from  an  ambash  at  a  favourable  moment,  and  put  the 

Earl  to  death.8     The  sons  of  ^Ifhelm,  Wulfheah  and 

speaks  of  Eadric  as  a  chief  agent  in  the  massacre  of  the  Danes,  and  makes  him 
take  a  personal  share  in  the  murder  of  Gunhild.  These  statements  are  in 
no  way  improbable,  bat  I  thought  it  better  to  introdnoe  Eadrio  only  at  the 
point  where  he  first  appears  in  Florence.  The  first  uignature  which  seems 
likely  to  be  his  is  in  rooi  (God.  Dipl.  iii.  316).  Lappenberg  (in  the  original 
German,  439,  note  I.  Mr.  Thorpe  leaves  ont  the  passage  in  his  transla- 
tion, ii  170)  refers  to  a  charter  of  Eadgar  in  970  (God.  Dipl.  iii.  56)  as  con- 
taining the  names  of  Eadric  and  most  of  his  brothers.  It  is  signed  by  an 
Eadric,  but  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  it  should  be  the  same  man. 

^  .^Elfhehn  signs  as  "Minister"  in  985  (God.  DipL  vi.  119),  as  '<  Doz  " 
in  993  (iii.  364).  An  earlier  signature  as  '* Gomes"  in  990  (iii.  248)  is 
doubtful  Gf.  iii.  253.  In  997  (iii.  299)  he  signs  as  '^  NorOanhumbrensiam 
Provinciarum  Dux." 

'  "  Id  est  Oppidi  Ganis.*'  Perhaps  Gk>dwine  was  only  a  butcher,  as  Lap> 
penbeig  makes  him.  This  is  the  more  usual  mediisval  sense  of  Cam^fex, 
but  the  surname  sounds  as  if  he  were  an  official  person. 

*  I  give  this  story  a  place  in  the  text  with  fear  and  trembling.  Did  it 
not  rest  on  the  authority  of  Florence,  I  should  at  once  cast  it  aside  as 
legendary.  The  hunting-party  has  a  very  mythical  sound,  being  in  fact 
part  of  the  legend  of  Eadgar  and  JBlfthryth.  And  one  might  be  a  little 
suspicious  as  to  Eadric's  position  at  Shrewsbury.  Why  should  Eadric  be 
more  at  home  there  than  JSlfhelm  f  The  teller  of  the  tale  might  almost 
seem  to  have  looked  on  Eadric  as  already  Ealdonnan  of  the  Mercians,  and  aa 
therefore  naturally  called  on  to  receive  his  Northumbrian  brother  in  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  his  government.  But  for  Florence  to  insert,  like  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury,  a  mere  piece  of  a  ballad  without  even  the  attraction 
of  a  miracle,  is  most  unlikely.  Florence,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  is  not 
infallible,  but  of  all  writers  he  is  the  most  unromantic.  I  therefore  accept 
the  story,  though  I  do  not  feel  perfect  confidence  in  it. 
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XJfeg^eat^  i^vere  soon  after  blinded  by  the  King's  order  at   ohap.  v. 
CookhaTTi^  a  royal  seat  in  Buckinghamshire.     Amidst  all 
these    crimes^  Archbishop  ^Ifric  died^  and  ^Ifheah  of^^Slfbeah 
"WinclieBter^  who  was  before  long  to  take  hij9  place  beside  of  Oanter- 
I>uiistaii    as  a  canonized  saint^  succeeded  to  the  metro-  ^^' 
politan  throne. 

These  events  seem  to  have  taken  up  the  earlier  part  of  Scottish 
the  year.     In  the  summer  a  new  Danish  invasion  began^  1006. 
and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  it  took  place  simul-* 
taneously^  and  therefore  perhaps  in  concert^  with  a  Scottish 
inroad.^     It  is  now  a  long  time  since  we  have  heard  of  any 
disturhances  on  the  part  of  Scotland  proper.     King  Ken-  Death  of 
neth^  the  faithful  vassal  of  Eadgar^  had  died  in  the  year  of  ^^ 
the  great  invasion  of  Olaf  and  Swend.     But  his  son  Mai-  Accession 
coUn  did  not  obtain  quiet  possession  of  the  Scottish  Crown  oohn. 
tin  ten  years  later.     He  was  now,  it  would  seem,  deter-  '^^* 
mined  to  revenge  the  wrong  which  he  had  suffered  at  the     [1000.] 
hands  of  iSthelred  in  the  devastation  of  Cumberland.     He  Malcolm 
is  said  to  have  invaded  Northumberland  and  to  have  laid  Dnrhjun. 
siege  to  Durham.     Waltheof,^  the  reigning  Earl,  was  old 

^  This  stoiy  comes  from  a  separAte  tract  by  Simeon  of  Durham  on  the 

Earls  of  the  Northumbrians  (X.  Scriptt.  79).     By  some  strange  confusion, 

it  is  there  put  under  the  year  979,  the  first  year  of  ^thelred.     If  it  hi^ 

pened  at  ail,  it  must  have  been  in  this  year,  the  only  one  which  suits  the 

position  of  the  King,  Bishop,  and  Earl  spoken  of.      Ealdhun   became 

Bishop  in  990,  and  removed  the  see  to  Durham  in  995.     Malcolm  began 

to  reign  in  1004  ;  a  Northumbrian  Earldom  became  vacant  in  1006.     This 

fixes  the  date.     Tlie  authority  of  Simeon  is,  I  think,  guaranty  enough 

for  the  general  truth  of  the  story,  and  the  silence  of  the  Chronicles  and 

Florence  is  not  condasive  as  to  a  Northumbrian  matter.     The  stoiy  also 

derives  some  sort  of  confirmatiqii  from  a  passage  of  Fonlun  (Scot.  Hist.  iv. 

39,  p.  683,  Grale),  which  is  very  vague  and  confused,  but  which  at  least 

implies  warfiure  of  some  kind  between  Malcolm  and  Uhtred.     "Othredum 

itaque  Ck>mitem  Anglicum,  sed  Danis  subditum,  cujus  inter  eos  simultatis 

exorte  caussam  nescio,  Oumbriam  predari  oonantem,  receptis  prsedis,  juxta 

BuTgum  hello  difficili  superavit." 

'  Waltheof  had  been  Earl  ever  since  the  banishment  of  Oslac  in  975 
(see  above,  p.  393),  but  his  government  must  have  been  dismembered  in 
favour  of  ^Ifhelm.  His  only  signature,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  is  in  994 
(Cod.  Dipl.  ui.  378), 
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OHAP.  ▼. 

Cowardice 
of  Earl 
Waltfaeot 


Victory  of 
his  Bon 
Uhtred. 


He  nnitcB 
both  the 
I^orthuBL^ 
brian 
Earldoms. 


His  mar- 
riages. 


and  dispirited^  and^  instead  of  meeting  the  invaders^  he 
shut  himself  np  in  King  Ida's  castle   at  Bamborongh. 
But  he  had  a  son^  Uhtred^  whose  name  we  shall  often 
meet  in  the  history  of  the  time^  and  whose  career  is  a 
singularly  chequered  one.     When  his  father  failed  in  his 
duty^  he  supplied  his  place^  gathered  an  army^  rescued 
Durham^  and  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the   Scots.^ 
Towards  the  city  which  he  thus  saved  Uhtred  stood  in  a 
relation  which  we  should  have  looked  for  rather  in  the 
eighteenth  than  in  the  tenth  century.     He  was  married  to 
a  daughter  of  Ealdhun^  the  Bishop  who  had  just  removed 
his  see  to   Durham^  and^  in   the  character  of  episcopal 
son-in-laWj   he   held   large  grants  of  episcopal   lands. 
Uhtred's    behaviour  gained    him    the  special   favour  of 
^thelred,  who— doubtless  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
Gem6ts  of  this  year^-deposed  Waltheof  from  his  Earldom^ 
bestowed  it  on  his  son,  and  also  added  the  Earldom  of 
Deira,  now  vacant  by  the  murder  of  iBlfhelm.^    Uhtred^ 
thus  exalted,  seems  to  have  had  no  further  need  of  episco- 
pal leases ;  for  he  sent  the  Bishop's  daughter  back  to  her 
father,  honestly  returning  the  estates  which  he  had  re- 
ceived with  her.     He  then  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
citizen,  whom  he  held  by  quite  another  tenure,  that  of 
killing  her  father's  bitter  enemy  Thurbrand.     Tliis  he, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  failed  to  do,  and  this  failure 
would  seem  to  have  set  aside  the  second  marriage  also,  as 
we  presently  find  him  receiving  the  hand  of  King  JSthel- 
red's  daughter  iBlfgifu.^    If  aU  this  is  authentic — and 
the  genealogical  and  local  detail*  with  which  it  is  given 
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^  The  heads  of  the  handsomest  of  the  slain  Soots,  with  their  long  twisted 
hair,  were  exposed  on  the  walls  of  Durham.  They  were  previously  washed 
by  four  women,  each  of  whom  received  a  cow  for  her  pains.  So  at  least 
says  Simeon,  p.  80. 

'  So  I  interpret  Simeon's  words ;  "Dedit  ei  comitatum  patris  sui,  ad< 
jangens  etiam  Eboraoensem  comitatum." 

*  Sim.  Dan.  p.  80.     So  J.  Wallingford,  546. 
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y  seema    to  stamp  it  as  such — the  ties  of  marriage  most  chap.  v. 

-.  liave  sat  quite  as  lightly  on  a  Northumbrian  Earl  as  ever 

f  thejr  did  on  a  Norman  Duke.     The  tale  indeed  suggests 

^    that    even  the  daughters  of  Bishops^  a  dass  whom  we 

.   should   hardly  have  expected  to  have  been  so  familiarly 

:   spoken  of  after  Dnnrtan's  refonns,  may  have  been  some- 

,.   tunes    married   Danish   fashion.      But  the  fact  that  an 

..    £arl  did  not  disdain  the  daughter  of  a  rich  citizen  at  onoe 

^    shows  the  importance  which  some  even  of  the  northern 

English  cities — for  either  York  or  Durham  must  be  meant 

^     — ^had  already  attained,  and  it  also  shows  that  no  very 

broad  line  as  yet  separated  the  different  classes  of  society 

I      in   sach  matters.     The  story  again  marks  the  ferocious 

habits  of  the  Danish  parts  of  England.     It  seems  the  most 

I      natural  thing  in  the  world  for  a  man  on  his  marriage  to 

•       undertake  to  kill  his  father-in-law's  enemy.     We  shall 

find  that  this  engagement  of  Uhtred  to  kill  Thurbrand 

was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  crimes,  in  short  of 

,       an  hereditary  deadly  feud,  which  went  on  till  after  the 

Norman  Conquest. 

Such  was  the  Scottish  inroad  and  its  results.     It  is 
wrongly  placed,  and  some  of  the  details  may  be  suspected, 
but  the  outline  of  the  story  may,  I  think,  be  admitted. 
But  of  the  Danish  invasion  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.     In  DaoiBh  in- 
the  month  of  July  a  vast  fleet  appeared  off  Sandwich,  and  ^^  y^„ 
Kent  and  Sussex  were  ravaged  without  mercy,     ^thelred  ^^' 
for  once  seems  to  have  seriously  thought  of  personal  action 
against  the  enemy .^     He  gathered  together  an  army  from  An  Eng^- 
Mercia  and  Wessex,  which  was  kept  in  readiness  for  an  raised,  but 
engagement  throughout  the  whole  autumn,  but  nothmg  "^ ''^*^' 
came  of  it.     The  old  causes  were  still  at  work,  and  the 
enemy,  perhaps  remembering  the  reception  which  they 
had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Ulfcytel,  seem  now  to  have 

'  Florenoe  wjn,  "  Ciun  iis  fortiter  dimicare  statait ;"  but  there  are  no 
woids  exactly  answecing  to  them  in  the  GhronideB. 
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OHAP.  V.    ayoided  a  battle.^    They  plundered  here  and  there,  and 
went  backwards  and  forwards  to  their  ships,  till,  as  winter 
approached,  the  English  army  dispersed^  and  the  King 
returned  to  his  old  quarters  at  Shrewsbury.     There  is  a 
vein  of  bitter  sarcasm  in  the  way  in  which  the  tale  is 
told  in  the  Chronicles.     The  writers  keenly  felt  the  in- 
capacity of  their  rulers,  and  the  degradation   of  their 
The  Danes  country.     The  Danes  went  back  to  their  **  frith-stoor'* 
Wight,       — ^their  safe  asylum,  their  inviolable  sanctuary — in  the 
Noveiiber,  jg]^  ^f  Wight.     Presently,  at  Christmas,  when  no  resist- 
ance was  likely,  they  went  forth  to  their  ''  ready  fiarm,^' 
to  the  quarters  which  stood  awaiting  them,  as  it  were  to 
gather  in  their  crops  and  to  enjoy  the  fat  of  their  own 
Great        land.^      That  is  to  say,  they  went  on  a  plundering  ex- 
expedition  pedition    which    carried    them    further  fromt    their    own 
^ntl»  of    olfi^ci^*  ^'XD.  they  had  ever  yet  ventured.     They  marched 
'oo<^7-      across  Hampshire  to  Beading,  and  thence  up  the  valley 
of  the  Thames,    "doing  according  to   their   wont   and 
kindling  their  beacons'' — that  is,  no  doubt,  wasting  and 
burning  the  whoFe  country.    They  thus  dealt  with  Bead- 
ing, with  Wallingford,  with  Cholsey.     They  then  plunged 
into  the  midst  of  a  region  where  almost  every  step  is 
ennobled  by  memories  of  the  great  iElfred.     They  passed 
by  his  birth-place  at  Wantage ;  they  passed  by  Ashdown, 
87''      where,  in  his  terrible  first  campaign,  victory  had  for  a 
moment  shone  on  the  West-Saxon  banners.    They  then, 
out  of  mere  bravado,  as  it  would  seem,  climbed  the  height 
which,  under  the   corrupted   form  of  Cuckamsley,*  still 

^  So  Florence,  again  without  direct  support  from  the  Chronicles  \  "  ilH 
cum  eo  palam  confligere  nullatenus  Toluerunt.*' 

'  See  Mr.  Earle's  note,  p.  335. 

'  Ghron.  "And  se  here  com  >a  ofer  )>a  Martines  messan  to  Ku  fT}fi9tdU 
WilUlande, .  .  .  and  J>a  to  )>am  middan  wintran  eodon  him  to  heoragearwam 
feorme,  lit  )>urh  Hamtunscire  into  Bearrucscire  to  Beadingon.'*  So  H. 
Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  753  D.   "Qusb  parata  erant  hilariter  comedentee.** 

*  "Cwiohelmes  hlew."    On  the  Sciigemdt — was  it  not  something  more 
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z  preserves  the  name  of  Cwichelm,  one  of  the  pair  of  West-  chap.  v. 
\:  Saxon  Kings  who  first  submitted  to  baptism.  This  was  636. 
:  a  spot  where^  in  times  of  peace^  the  people  of  that  inland 
'.  shire  liad  held  their  local  assemblies^  and  some  unknown 
1  seer  had  ventured  on  the  prediction  that^  if  the  Danes  ever 
.  got  so  far  &om  the  sea^  they  would  never  see  their  ships 
:  again.  They  climbed  the  height  and  soon  showed  the 
^  fidsehood  of  the  prophecy.  They  crossed  the  range  of 
(-.  hills^  and  went  on  to  the  south-east.  At  Kenneth  now 
Marlborough,  an  English  force  at  last  met  them,  but  it 
f  was  speedily  put  to  flight.  They  then  turned  homewards. 
They  passed  close  by  the  gates  of  the  royal  city  of  Win- 
,  Chester,  displaying  in  triumph  to  its  inhabitants  the  spoils 
p  of  the  inland  shires  of  Wessex,  now  become  the  defenceless 
r     prey  of  the  sea-rovers.^ 

^         This  was  the  most  fearful  inroad  which  England  had  Witeii»- 
yet  seen,  one  which  showed  that  the  parts  most  remote  ^^wa^ 
from  the  sea  were  now  no  more  safe  from  Danish  ravages  ^^^,, 
than  the  exposed  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex.    The  King 
kept  his  Christmas  at  Shrewsbury,  and  there  the  Witan 
met.     All  heart  and  hope  seemed  to   be  gone;  no  one 
could  devise  any  means  of  withstanding  the  force  which 
had  now  harried  every  shire  in  Wessex.     Nothing  could 
be  thought  of  but  the  old  device;  the  broken  reed  was 
again  to  be  leaned  upon ;  ambassadors  were  sent,  offering    . 
money  once  more  as  the  price  of  the  cessation  of  the 
ravages.      The   offer   was   accepted ;    but   the   price   was  Tribute 
naturally  again  raised ;   thirty-six  thousand  pounds  was  to^he^ 
to  be  paid,  and  the  Danish  army  was  to  receive  provisions.  I^"*®"- 
They  were  fed  during  the  whole  winter  at  the  general  cost 


tihau  a  metre  Scirgem<5t1 — at  Cwichelmeahlsew,  see  God.  Dipl.  iii.  2^2. 
The  prophecy  oomoB  from  the  Ghronides  ;  it  is  omitted  by  Florenoe. 

^  The  Chronicler  here  becomes  very  emphatic  and  eloquent,  setting 
down  no  doubt  what  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyee.  Florence,  har- 
monizing eighty  or  ninety  years  after,  is  much  briefer. 
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CHIP.  Y.  of  England,  and  early  in  the  next  year  the  sum  of  money 
demanded  was  paid. 
Two  years'  We  can  never  speak  or  think  of  these  wretched  at- 
Z007-8.  tempts  to  buy  peace  without  a  feeling  of  shame,  and  yet^ 
in  this  case  at  least,  the  payment  may  not  have  been 
such  utter  madness  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  Of  course 
nothing  more  than  a  respite  was  ever  obtained;  when 
the  Danes  had  spent  the  money,  they  came  again  for 
more.  And  it  would  seem,  from  the  example  of  Ulfcytelj 
that  a  respite  could  be  as  effectually  won  by  a  manfiil^ 
even  if  not  perfectly  successful,  resistance.  Still  this 
payment  did  gain  for  the  country  a  breathing-space^ 
when  a  breathing-space  was  absolutely  needed.  We 
hear  nothing  of  any  more  invasions  for  two  years^ 
and  there  was  at  least  an  attempt  made  to  spend  the 
interval  in  useful  legislation  and  in  putting  the  country 
into  a  more  efficient  state  of  defence.  iSlthelred  and 
his  favourites,  as  usual,  spoiled  everything,  but  we  need 
not  attribute  their  cowardice  and  incapacity  to  the  whole 
Witan  of  England.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  schemes  of 
the  Legislature  were  well  considered,  and,  however  humi- 
liating, it  may  have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  buy  a 
respite  in  order  to  devise  any  scheme  at  all.  In  this 
reign  everything  was  thwarted  by  Executive  misconduct. 
iSlthelred  first  laid  on  his  Witan  the  necessity  of  con- 
senting to  all  this  degradation,  and  he  then  frustrated 
their  endeavours  to  make  such  degradation  needless  for 
tibe  future. 
Eadrio  Meanwhile  the  reigning  favourite  attained  the  height 

5^^^J^"  of  his  greatness.     He  was  made  Ealdorman  of  the  Mer-. 
cians,^  dishonouring  the  post  once  held  by  the  glorious 
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^  Ghron.  Flor.  1007.  From  this  time  he  aigxifl  as  Dux;  hitherto  he  has  boen 
MitUater.  The  Charter  in  Cod.  Di{>l.  vi  151,  which  Mr.  Kemble  assig^zui 
to  1004,  and  does  not  mark  as  spurious,  cannot  be  genuine.  Here  Eadric 
signs  as  "  Dux/'  but  then  the  King  is  ^thelred  and  the  Archbishop  is 
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daughter  of  Alfred.     It  was  moet  likely  at  this  time  that  ohap.  v. 
he   received  the  King^s  daughter  Eadgyth  in  marriage,  w^^ 
We  liave   now  to  repeat  the  same  comments  which  we  1007. 
made  in  the  case  of  iSlliric    That  old  traitor^  after  his 
last  treason  four  years  before,  now  vanishes  from  history,^      1003. 
and  his  plaoe  in  every  sense  seems  to  be  taken  by  Eadric. 
He  probably  succeeded  him  in  his  Ealdormanship ;  he  cer- 
tainly  succeeded  him  in  his  post  of  chief  traitor.      The  Inexplic- 
history  of  Eadric  from  this  moment  is  simply  a  catalogue  g^^g  ^f 
of    treasons    as    unintelligible    as    those   of    his    prede-  ^^^^^ 
cessor.      Why  a  man  who  had  just  risen  to  the  highest 
possible  piteh  of  greatness,  son-in-law  of  his  sovereign 
and  viceroy  of  an  ancient  Kingdom,  should  immediately 
ally  himself  with  the  enemies  of  his  King  and  country, 
is  one  of  those  facts  which  are  utterly  incomprehensible. 
But  that  it  is  a  fact  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt. 
Our  best  authorities  for  this  period,  the  writers  nearest  to 
the  time,  those  least  given  to  exaggeration  or  romantic 
embellishment,  diMiinctly  assert  that  it  was  so,  and  we 
have  no  evidence  or  reasonable  suspicion  to  the  contrary. 

The  next  year  is  one  memorable  in  the  annals  of  our  LedilatioB 
early  legislation,  and  the  year  which  followed  it  is  still  ^(^IJJ^ 
more  so.  The  civil  functions  of  the  King  and  his  Witan 
were  evidently  in  full  activity  during  the  two  years  of 
respite.  The  Laws  of  ^thelred  form  several  distinct  sta- 
tutes or  collections  of  clauses,  most  of  which  are  without 
date ;  but,  of  the  few  dated  ordinances,  one  belongs  to  the 
former  of  these  two  years,  while  another  may,  on  internal 
evidence,  be  safely  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  same 


-ffithelnothy  who  did  not  become  Archbiahop  till  I090j  four  years  after 
^thelied'8  death. 

^  He  is  never  mentioned  again,  and  the  JElhic  who  signs  many  charters 
after  this  with  the  title  of  "  Dux"  is  doubtless  the  .^Ufric  who  died  at 
Aasandun.     It  is  inoonoeivable  that  they  should  be  the  same  man. 
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CHAP.  V.  period.     The  former  statute^  deaJs    mainl^r    i?^tli    ecclesi- 
lAwsof     astical  matters^  but  it  also  oontains   provisions  both  of  a 
moral  and  of  a  political  kind.     On    these  points   however 
we  get  much  more  of  general  exliortations  than  of  really 
specific  enactments.     The  whole  reads  like  an  act  of  peni- 
tence on  the  part  of  a  repentant  nation   awakened  bv  mis- 
fortune  to  a  sense  of  national  sins.    Heathenism  is  to  be  cast 
out,  an  ordinance  which  shows  what   had    been   the     If    f 
of  the  Danish  invasions.     Such  a  precept  woidd  have  been 
needless  in  the  days  of  Ine  or  Ofl|[a.       Bnt   now^    n  f        i 
were  many  heathen  strangers  settled    in    the  lanrl    K   4- 
may  even  believe  that  some  native  Englishmen  u 

fallen  off  to  the  worship  of  the  Gods  'who  seemed  f     iLo.    v 

stronger.      Some  of  the  clauses  are    vao-iiA    ^^         ^ 

1  ^    1.    •    4-  '     ^    ^a&ue    enough.      All 

laws  are  to  be  just ;  every  man  is   ixy  have  his     *    "k-i- 

men  are  to  live  in  peace  and  friendshir> x^^^i^n       .         * 

» d«.M,  but  ^^  ^  out  In  .^^"rdlir:- 

and  hardest  of  all  when  iEthelred  and    "P^«^   •  P^aoe, 

-"^^dnc  Were  to  K^ 
the  chief  administrators  of  the  Law.       I*unish 

be  mild,   death   especially   is  to   be     sparin    1        •       ^^^ 
Iawb         Christian  and  innocent  men  are  not  to  K^   ^   i  ^      >^aicted ; 

ag»iiist  *^^    sold   out  r\€  4-V^ 

the  slave-    land,  least  of  all  to  heathen  purchasers.^      Th* 
*^®'        is  one  which  is  constantly  repeated    in    ^j^      |     P'^'^iration 
this  age,  showing,  it  would  seem,  how  deenl      4^^  *tion   of 
felt,  and  how  little  legislation  availed  to  remed     '     ^  ^^il  was 
never  forget  that  slavery  was  fiiUy  ^tablish^^rfl     *  must 

England,  though  the  proportion  of  slaves  .       ^^8rhout 


in  different  parts  of  the  country.     The   sla^r  -■  ^^    ff^^^atly 

cruited  from  two  sources.     Englishmen    we  ''^bs  re* 

slavery  for  various  crimes  by  sentence  of  1^^^  ^"^^Uced    to 

dren  of  such  slaves  followed  the  condition  0/  . ,        tlxe  chil- 

^*  their  fnf^v^ 

»  Thorpe,  i.  304.  Schmid,  220.  ***tners. 
'  Cap.  2.  **  And  tires  hlifordes  genSdnee  and  his  'vHtex* 

tene  menn  and  unforworhte  of  earde  ne  ajlle,  ne  hum  o  "^**  l*«Bt  tnani 


beorge  man  ge6me,  |>aBt  man  |>4  s&wla  ne  forfare,  |>a  Otiij,^^^*^^**®  le^SH 
life  gebohte."  *  **^»a  hi  ^' 
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Welsh  captives  taken  in  war  formed  another  class,  and  it   oqap.  y. 
would  seem  that  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  freemen  was 
unusually  large  in  the  shires  on  the  Welsh  border.     Slaves 
of  both   classes  were  freely  sold  to  the  Danes  in  Ireland, 
and  the  words  of  the  statute  seem  to  imply  that  the  kid- 
nappings of  innocent  persons  was  not  unknown.^  Both  these 
practices  our  present  statute  endeavours  to  prevent.     The 
same  prohibition  was  re-enacted  under  Cnut,^  but  the  prac- 
tice survived  all  the  laws  aimed  against  it,  and  it  was  in  fiill 
force  a  few  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest.    Bristol,  a  city 
which  in  much  later  times  acquired  or  retained  a  reputa- 
tion of  the  same  kind,^  was  the  chief  seat  of  this  hateful 
traffic^  and  among  the  good  deeds  of  Wulfstan,  the  sainted 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  vigour  with  which  he  preached 
against  it  is  specially  recorded.^     The  intention  in  this 
enactment  is  as  good  as  it  could  be,  but  the  enactment 
is  vague,  no  definite  penalty  is  attached  to  breaches  of  the 
law,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  it  had  little 
practical   effect.     Some  of  the  other  precepts  are  even 
vaguer.     We  may  sum  up  the  whole  by  saying  that  all 
virtues   are  to   be  practised   and   all   vices  avoided;   all 
church-dues  are  to  be  regularly  paid,  and  all  festivals  are 
to  be  regularly  kept,  especially  the  festival  of  the  newest 
English  saint,  the  martyred  King  Eadward.^    The  whole 
is  wound  up  with  a  pious  and  patriotic  resolve  of  real 
and  impressive  solemnity.     The  nation  pledges  itself  to 
fidelity  to  God  and  the  King.     It  will  worship  one  God 

'  This  seems  to  be  implied  iu  the  word  w^orworkte— in  the  Latin  text 
(Schmid,  337)  intontem. 

*  It  ocoars  in  nearly  the  same  words  in  the  Statute  of  Enhfun,  c.  9,  and 
in  the  Laws  of  Cnnt,  Thorpe,  i.  376. 

'  See  Macanlay,  Hist.  Eng.  i.  337. 

*  W.  Mahn.  Vit.  Wulst.  U.  30  (Ang.  Saor.  IL  258). 

*  Gap.  16  (Thorpe,  i.  308).  "And  See  EAdwardes  msBsse-dsBg  Witan 
habba^  gecoren,  |>8Pt  man  fre61sian  sceal  ofer  eal  Engla-land  on  xv.  KaL 
Aprilis."  Mark  the  way  in  which  the  Witan,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pass 
an  ordinance  on  this  matter,  which  a  century  or  two  later  would  have  been 
Md  to  be  a  matter  of  purely  ecclesiastical  concern. 
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CHAP.  T.  and  be  tnie  to  one  royal  lord ;  it  will  manfully  and  with 
one  accord  defend  Kfe  and  land,  and  wiU  pray  eamesUy 
to  Qod  Almighty  for  his  help.^ 

In  all  this  we  see  a  spirit  of  real  reform  and  real 

earnestness  thoroughly  suited  to  the  time.    And,  if  some 

of  the  ordinances  of  the  Witan  are  somewhat  vague  and 

dreamy,  we  find  one  at  least  of  a  more  definite  and  prac- 

The  for-     tical  kind.    The  happy  days  of  Eadgar  are  to  be  restored, 

^^^       when  yearly,  after  Easter,  the  royal  fleet  of  England  sailed 

decreed,      forth,  and  when  no  enemy  dared  approach  the  land  which 

it  guarded.^     Under  the  wretched  advisers  of  his  son  this 

regular  order  had  doubtless  been  neglected.     Ships  had 

sometimes  been  assembled,  but  certainly  not  as  a  matter 

of  reg^ukr  yearly  course.     It  is  singular  how  seldom,  in 

dealing  with  an  enemy  so  essentially  maritime,  we  hear  of 

any  attempt  at  maritime  action.     The  gallant  sea-fight 

9ya.      of  sixteen  years  earlier^  stands  almost  alone.     But  now 

the  good  old  practice  was  to  be  renewed,  and  the  royal 

OrdinAnoee  fleet  was  to  assemble  yearly  after  Easter.^    Nor  was  the 

dedertion    efficiency  of  the  land-force  forgotten.     It  was  secured  by 

^?i^   heavy  penalties  against  deserters.     A  fine  of  one  hxmdred 

and  twenty  shillings  was  incurred  in  ordinary  cases ;  but 

when  the  King  was  present  in  person,  desertion  placed 

the  life  and  estate  of  the  culprit  at  the  royal  mercy .^    The 

contributions  for  the  repair  of  forts  and  bridges  were  to 

be  strictly  discharged,®  and  generally  everything  to  do 

with  the  defence  of  the  land  was  to  be  put  on  the  best 

possible  footing. 

Decrees  of      The   decrees   of  the  undated  Council  of  Enham^  are 

Enham, 

^  Gapp.  34,  35.  '*  EaUe  we  scylan  lenneGod  Idfian  and  weor^ian,  andenne 
cri8tend6in  geome  healdan,  and  aelcne  hteSeDddm  mid  ealle  dweorpan.** 

"  And  utan  senne  cyne-hliford  holdlice  healdan ;  and  llf  and  land  eamod 
ealle  werian,  sw4  wel  bw4  we  betst  magan,  and  God  Ealmihtigne  inwerdre 
beorian  faltumes  biddan.*' 

»  Will.  Malm,  ii  156. 

■  See  above,  p.  307.  *  Cap.  27.  •  Cap.  28.  •  Cap.  26. 

^  Thorpe,  i.  314.  Schmid,  226. 
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..-jiarked  as  belonging  to  the  same  period^  by  the  repeti-  obap.v. 

^^ion  of  nearly  the  same  enactments,  often  in  nearly  the 
axae  words.  They  contain  mnch  the  same  moral  and  reli- 
^ous  exhortations,  and  mnch  the  same  ordinances  for  the 
aaiastering  of  the  land  and  sea-force,  for  the  repair  of  the 
forts  and  bridges,  for  the  punishment  of  deserters,  and  of 
those  who  damafre  a  ship  of  war.   But  the  most  remarkable  drawn  ap 

^  thing  about  this  statute  is  that  it  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  name  of 

*  Witan  only,  without  any  mention  of  the  King.^  But  there  *^  ^***° 
is  no  need  to  infer  that  there  was  in  this  case  any  depar- 
ture from  the  usual  legislative  process.  The  Witan  only 
are  mentioned,  but  the  action  of  the  Witan  implies  the 
action  of  the  King,  just  as  in  many  places  in  the  Chro- 
nicles, where  the  King  only  is  mentioned,  the  action  of 
the  King  implies  the  action  of  the  Witan.  We  may 
indeed  fairly  suppose  that  both  these  statutes  were  more 
distinctly  the  work  of  the  Witan,  and  less  distinctly  the 
work  of  the  King,  than  in  most  other  cases.  The  Laws 
of  Alfred  were  the  work  of  the  King,  which  he  submitted 
to  the  Witan  for  their  approval.^  So,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  the  case  with  the  Laws  of  the  other  great  Kings 
who  succeeded  him.  But  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
Laws  of  iSthelred  were  the  work  of  iSthelred  only  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  Great  Charter  was  the  work 
of    John.      Both    statutes    breathe    the    same    spirit,   a 

^  It  ia  headed  "Be  Witena  genedneesaiL"  The  statute  begins,  "Dis 
sindon  |>&  g^nednessa^  |>e  Eogia  nSd-gi£ui  gecuran  and  gecwaidan,  and 
geomHce  Iterdan,  Het  man  scolde  healdan.**  And  many  clauses  begin, 
**  And  witena  genednes  is.*'  Mr.  Kemble  (ii.  21  a)  remarks,  "If  it  were 
not  for  one  or  two  enactments  referring  to  the  safety  of  the  royal  person, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  we  might  be  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that 
the  great  councillors  of  state  had  met,  during  i£1$elred's  flight  from  Eng- 
land, and  passed  these  laws  upon  their  own  authority,  without  the  King.*' 

This  is  possible,  and  even  tempting,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  they  must 
belong  to  the  years  1007-9.  ^^  great  importance  given  to  naval  prepara- 
tions seems  distinctly  to  refer  them  to  this  time.  After  the  return  'of 
^thelred  from  Normandy  in  10 14  we  read  of  no  attempt  at  naval 
warfare.  *  See  above,  p.  53. 
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spirit  widely  different  from  anything  likely  to  come 
forth  from  ^thelred  or  his  immediate  coonsellors.  They 
clearly  sprang  from  the  best  elements  of  wisdom  that  the 
Great  Comicil  of  the  Nation  coold  still  supply.  They 
show  a  real  desire  to  mend  the  ways  of  the  nation,  to 
make  satisfaction  to  God  and  man.  for  the  past,  and  for 
the  future  to  work  manfrdly  alike" for  national  reformation 
and  for  the  national  defence.  The  whole  tone  is  at  onoe 
pious  and  patriotic;  and  the  piety  is  of  a  kind  which^ 
while  it  strictly  enforces  every  ecclesiastical  observance, 
by  no  means  forgets  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law^ 
judgement,  mercy,  and  truth.  In  all  this  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  trace  the  hand  of  good  Archbishop  ^Ifheah. 

A  fleet  then  was  to  be  raised,  a  fleet  such  as  guarded 
the  land  in  the  days  of  ^Slfred  and  Eadgar.  But  how 
was  the  fleet  to  be  raised?  This  question  leads  us  to 
a  inost  remarkable  statement  in  our  authorities,  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  puzzling  in  the  highest  degree,  but 
as  to  the  general  bearing  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
at  all.^     The  cost  of  the  fleet  was  to  be  borne  by  the 

^  The  Chronicles  (looS)  have^  *'H^r  bebead  se  Cyng  )>8Bt  m&n  sceolde 
ofer  eall  ADgelcyn  scypu  f»8tlioe  wyrcan  ;  )>8et  ifi  >onne ;  of  >rim  hnnd 
hidum  and  6f  tynum  »nne  Boeg9|  and  of  viii  hidum  hehn  and  bynmn." 

So  Florence ;  "  Rex  Anglorum  iEgelredus  de  cocz  cassatis  unam  trierem, 
de  novem  vero  loricam  et  cassidem  fieri,  et  per  totam  Angliam  nayee  in- 
tents pnecepit  &bricari/'  So  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  753  A)  and 
Lappenberg,  ii.  1 70. 

But  the  Worcester  Chronicle  (Cott.  Hb.  B.  iv.)  reads  "  of  )>rym  hund 
scipum  and  x  b^  tynum  anne  sofegO."  I  quote  Mr.  Earle's  note,  without 
confidently  pledging  myself  to  his  interpretation,  further  than  that  I  feel 
sure  that  the  assessment  must  have  been  by  shires  in  some  shape  or  other. 
If  anything  else  were  needed  to  prove  it,  the  bequest  of  ^Ifirio  so  i^po- 
sitely  quoted  by  Mr.  Earle,  and  wbich  I  have  not  scrupled  to  mention  in 
the  text,  would  alone  be  enough  to  prove  it. 

"  In  this  rating  of  land  for  raising  a  navy,  the  numbers  are  so  unoomform- 
able  to  the  statistical  numbers  preserved  elsewhere,  and  so  incommensurate 
with  each  other,  that  they  must  be  received  with  suspicion.  All  the  texts 
agree,  except  D  [the  Worcester  Chronicle],  which,  of  all  extant  texts,  is 
probably  the  nearest  to  the  source.  In  the  confusion  of  the  text  of  D,  may 
possibly  be  found  materials  for  a  fiiture  emendation. 
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::;.iatioii  at  large^  individuals  or  districts  being  made  to  eon-  ohap.  v. 
c  tribute  according  to  their  means  and  extent.  In  such 
,  -a.  state  of  society^  land  was  of  course  assumed  as  the  only 
r  standard  of  property  on  which  the  assessment  could  be 
:.  made.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  individuals  or  dis- 
.^.trictfi  were  called  on  to  make  any  contributions  in  money 
^^to  the  royal  treasury.  They  were  to  contribute  in  kind^ 
.according^  to  a  scale  laid  down  by  the  Witan^  in  the  shape 
of  sbips^  or  of  things  needful  for  the  ships  or  their  crews. 
^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  reign  of  -^thelred,  this 
^  was  a  much  wiser  arrangement ;  money  which  had  to  pass 
^,  throug^h  the  hands  either  of  the  King  or  of  his  favourite 


t        **  But,  taken  at  its  worst,  the  annal  is  rich  in  interest.     We  learn  the 

curious  fact,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  each  of  the  landed  subdivisions,  to 

provide  the  king  with  a  ship  and  armour.     The  government  did  not  levy 

ship-money,  but  required  each  county  to  j5nd  its  quota  of  ships.     This 

2     would  apply  as  well  to  the  inland  districts,  as  to  those  on  the  sea-board. 

And  hei*e  yrv  find  the  explanation  of  an  otherwise  iaexplicable  bequest  of 

good  Ahp,  ^Ifric,  who  died  two  years  before  this  date.    He  gave  one  ship 

»      to  the  folk  of  Kent,  and  one  to  Wiltshire.    The  will  is  in  Cod.  Bipl.  716 

•      [iii.  351].     Doubtless,  in  each  of  the  cases,  the  bequest  was  intended  as 

an  alleviation  of  the  heavy  imposts  under  which  the  people  groaned.     His 

I       gift  being  to  the  shire,  is  an  argmnent  that  the  assessment  was  by  shires. 

It  appears  to  me  probable  that  each  shire  had  to  furnish  one  ship  for  every 

f       three  Hundreds  contained  in  the  shire.     Thus  a  shire  containing  thirty 

Hundreds  would  have  to  furnish  ten  ships.    (Accordingly,  D.  may  te  right: 

of  \fTym  hund  sdpum:  ?»of  three  Hundreds— Hundertschaften.}    This 

burden  would  fall  on  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  accordibg  to  their 

rating.     But  the  wealthy  landowners  had  a  special  burden  besides.     He 

who  had  property  up  to  or  over  the  extent  of  ten  hides,  would  have  to 

furnish  a  sce^ — and  every  thane  under  ten  hides,  had  to  furnish  a  helmet 

and  breastplate.'* 

The  acegfif  according  to  Mr.  Earle  and  Dr.  Schmid,  seems  to  be  a  smaller 
kind  of  vessel.  It  is  a  pity  that  even  Florence  was  so  fiir  carried  away  by 
the  wish  to  appear  classical  as  to  talk  about  triremes,  instead  of  using 
words  which  might  express  the  different  kinds  of  vessels  spoken  of. 

On  Mr.  Eai-Ie's  showing,  the  special  imposts  laid  on  the  great  landowners 
would  exactly  answer  to  the  Attic  Xfirovfyyiai,  But  it  tells  somewhat 
against  his  interpretation  that  both  Florence  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
follow  the  reading  of  the  other  manuscripts.  In  any  case  I  must  confess 
that  1  do  not  dearly  understand  about  the  helm  and  breastplate. 

Bb 
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CHAP.  ▼.    wotdd  most  likely  not  have  appeared  again  in  the  form  of 
The  ays-     ships.     But,  though  there  was  every  reason  for  employing 

tem  not  ft 

new  one.     or  oontiuuing  such  a  system,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  thi^  it 
was  a  system  invented  for  the  nonce.    There  is  evidence 
to   show  that  a  contribution  of  ships  in  kind   was  the 
995-1005.  ancient  custom.     In  the  will  of  Archbishop  JBlfrio,  which 
must  of  course  have  been  drawn  up  a  few  years  before  this 
time,  that  Prelate  bequeaths  a  ship  to  the  people  of  Kent 
and  another  to  the  people  of  Wiltshire^ — his  former  flock 
when  he  was  Bishop  of  Ramsbury.     This  gift  must  have 
been  intended  to  relieve  the  people  of  those  shires  from 
some  part  of  their  share  in  this  doubtless  heavy  imposi- 
tion.    It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  bequest  can  have  any 
other  object;    one  can  think  of  no  other  motive  which 
could  lead  an  Archbishop  or  any  one'  else  to  leave  a  ship 
The  contri-  to  a  county,  especially  to  an  inland  county.     This  evidence 
made"by     seems  to  show  that  the  contribution  was  made  by  shires, 
BiiireB.        ^'j^^i  gn^jj  shire  had  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  ships, 
according  to  its  extent,  the  assessment  on  individuals  or 
on  smaller  districts  being  probably  settled  in  the  Scir- 
gemot.     But    the  same    evidence   also    shows  that   the 
principle  of  an  assessment  for  ships  was  no  novelty  intro- 
duced by  the  particular  Councils  of  these  two  years.     It 
was  most  likely  the  old  and  regular  way  of  raising  a  fleet, 
the  way  in  which  the  great  fleets  of  JBlfred  and  Eadgar 
This  asseas-  had  been  raised.   But  this  vote  of  King  ^thelred^s  Witena- 
OTirinof     g^T^oi  docs   uot  Only  look  backward;   it  looks  forward, 
ship-  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  ancient  way  of  eather- 

inoney.         ^  ^         o 

ing  together  a  fleet,  we  have  the  germ  of  the   famous 
ship-money  of  the  seventeenth  century.^    The  writs  dis- 
covered by  Noy  calling  on  maritime,  and  sometimes  on 
i<$54-5-    inland,  counties  and  places  to  furnish  ships,  and  the  writs 

»  Cod.  Dipl.  iU.  35  a. 

*  On  the  ship-money  see  Mr.  Braoe*8  Prefaces  to  the  Calendars  of  State 
Papers  for  1634-5,  pp.  xiv.  et  seqq.,  and  for  1635,  pp.  x.  et  seqq. 
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issued  by  Charles  the  First  in  pursuance  of  the  precedents  ohap.  v. 
thus  discovered^  undoubtedly  take  their  root  in  the  statute 
of  the  thirtieth  year  of  King  jS!thelred.     They  are  the 
degenerate  successors^  of  that  great  vote  of  the  Witena- 
gemot  of  1008^  just  as  that  vote  was  the  more  lawAil 
successor  of  earlier  votes  in  the  days  of  England's  greatest 
Kings.      There  is  of  course  one  all-important  difference 
between  the    two   cases.      The   contributions    levied   by 
Charles  were  levied  by  an  usurping  stretch  of  the  royal 
prerogative ;  the  contributions  levied  by  Mitred,  Eadgar^ 
and  jS!thelred  were  granted^  in  due  form  of  law^  by  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Nation.     But  the  impost  was  the 
same^  though  the  authority  by  which  it  was  raised  was 
lawful  in  the  one  case  and  unlawful  in  the  other.     The 
earlier  writs  of  ship-money  demanded  actual  ships^  just  as 
in  the  case  before  us.     And  there  was  a  call  for  special 
attention  to  the  fleet  in  the  days  of  Charles  just  as  much 
as  there  was  in  th6  days  of  ^thelred.     To  say  nothing  of 
the  general  complications  of  Europe^  the  Algerine  corsairs, 
though  not  quite  so  formidable  as  Swend's  Danes^  inflicted 
serious  damage  on  English  commerce,  and  sometimes  actu- 
ally  landed  and  plundered  on  the  English  and  Irish  coasts. 
The  objection  was  to  the  illegal  shape  in  which  the  de- 
mand came.     And  the  later  writs,  which,  under  pretence 
of  a  composition  for  the  actual  ships,  levied  a  tax  by  royal 
authority  over  the  whole  country,  were  a  fturther  abuse. 
Money  came  into  the  King's  clutches,  not  only  without 
any  lawful  right,  but  without  any  sort  of  guaranty  that 
it  would  be  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  osten- 
sibly raised.     This  was  the  very  evil  against  which  the 
ancient  mode  of  contributions  in  kind  effectually  guarded. 

Besides  these  vigorous  preparations  at  home,  there  seems  EmbasBy 
some  reason  to  believe  that  an  attempt  was  made  at  this  qu^^y.' 
time  to  strengthen  England  by  foreign  help.     It  was  evi-  ^^^  ^ 
dently  felt  that  the  peace  bought  from  the  Danes  had 

B  b  2 
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CHAP,  V  secured  only  a  breathing-space,  that  their  attacks  would 
soon  begin  again^  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the 
blessed  interval  in  obtaining  support  from  every  possible 
quarter.  It  was  not  unnatural  to  hope  that  the  marriage 
of  Emma  had  gained  for  England  a  continental  ally^  and 
we  are  told,  on  secondary  but  not  contemptible  authority, 
that  jEthelred  now  sent  to  his  brother-in-law  Duke  Richard, 
asking  for  both  help  and  counsel.^  There  is  nothing  un- 
likely in  the  statement;  but,  whatever  may  have  been 
given  by  Richard  in  the  way  of  counsel,  it  does  not  appear 
No  Nor-  that  a  single  Noi*man  ship  or  Norman  soldier  was  sent  to 
given.  ^  the  help  of  England.  Hugh,  the  betrayer  of  Exeter,  is  the 
only  recorded  contribution  which  either  Norman  chivalry 
or  Norman  churlhood  made  to  the  defence  of  our  shores 
against  the  Dane.  Nor  indeed  was  there  any  strong 
reason  why  Richard  should  help  his  brother-in-law,  unless 
he  had  taken  up  the  cause  as  a  kind  of  a  Crusade,  and  had 
stepped  in  as  a  Christian  champion  agakist  the  heathen 
invaders.  But  Richard  and  his  subjects  were  Normans 
before  they  were  Christians,  and  all  the  traditions  of  Nor- 
man policy  tended  to  fraternization  with  their  Danish 
kinsmen.  Such  fraternization  with  the  Danes  had  already 
caused,  certainly  a  dispute,  perhaps  an  open  war,  with 
England.  Richard  the  Good  in  no  way  departed  &om 
Richard's  this  traditional  policy.  According  to  a  Norman  account, 
Swend.  told  with  great  confusion  as  to  time,  Richard  was,  either 
now  or  a  few  years  lat^r,  actually  bound  by  a  treaty  with 
Swend,  not  only  to  receive  sick  and  wounded  Danes  in  his 
dominions,  but  to  allow  the  spoils  of  England  to  be  sold 
in  the  Norman  ports.*   This  was  the  old  ground  of  quarrel, 

"  Hen.  Hunt.  M.H.B.  753  A. 

^  Will.  Gem.  v.  7.  But  this  writer  makes  Swend  sail  to  Northumber- 
land immediately  after  the  massacre  in  loot,  whereas  he  did  not  go  thither 
till  1 01 3.  So  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  time  to  which  the  treaty  should  be 
referred.  William  may  have  confounded  York  and  Exeter,  or  the  treaty 
may  belong  to  a  time  after  Swend's  invasion  of  Northumberland. 
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but  JBthelred  was  just  now  not  likely  to  retaliate  by  another    ohap.  v. 
invasion  of  the  Cdtentin.    And^  according  to  another  story^ 
told  with  equal  confusion  as  to  dates^  Richard^  like  his 
father^  did  not  scruple  to  accept  the  help  of  two  heathen 
Kings  of  the  North  in  his  warfare  with  his  French  neigh- 
bours.^    At  a  later  time  indeed  he  could  not  well  refuse  Richard 
sbelter  in  his  dominions  to  his  sister  with  her  husband  and  from  Eng- 
children ;    but   anything  like  even  an  attempt  at  active  ^*"**  affiu"- 
interference  on  the  part  of  Normandy  in  English  affidrs 
was  delayed  till  the  reign  of  his  son  Robert. 

At  last  the  great  fleet  was  gathered  together  at  Sand-  The  fleet 
wich.     So  great  a  fleet  had  never  been  seen  in  the  reign  a^Jid^ 
of  any  King.     No  man  living  had  seen  such  an  one,  nor  ^^• 
was  such  an  one  recorded  in  any  book.     There  the  ships 
were,  enough  and  ready  to  guard  the  land  against  any  foe.^ 
And,  under  iElfred  or  ^Ethelstan,  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
would  have  kept  the  seas  clear  from  every  foe,  or  else  would 
have  met  the  Northmen  face  to  face  on  their  own  element. 
But  in  the  reign  of  .^thelred  domestic  treason   ruined 
everything.     The  fleet  raised  by  such  unparalleled  efforts 
was  doomed  to  do  no  more  for  England  than  any  other 
preparations  which  had  been  made  during  this  miserable 
reign.     The  fleet  was  ready,  but  there  was  discord  among 
the  commanders.     Eadric,   in   his   own   rise,  had  raised 
along  with  him  several  of  his  brothers,*  of  one  of  whom, 

>  Will.  Gem.  v.  8.     Roman  de  Rou,  6868. 

'  I  here  follow  the  words  of  the  Chronicles  ahnost  literally. 

*  Florence  (1007)  gives  a  list  of  Eadric*s  brothers,  Brihtric,  .^fric, 
Goda,  ^thelwine,  ^thelweard,  and  ^thelmsu:,  adding  that  ^thelnuer 
was  the  &ther  of  Wulihotb,  the  father  of  Godwine  Earl  of  the  West- 
Saxons.  These  brothers  often  sign  Charters,  as  in  10  t  2  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii. 
355  and  vi.  164).  ^thelnuer,  the  supposed  grand&ther  of  Grodwine,  seems 
to  have  been  the  King's  "  disc^en"  (iii.  346).  Eadric  also  signs  as  "  trywe/' 
Brihtric  as  **  cinges  )>egen/'  and  possibly  their  &ther  as  ^*  ^tSelric  ealda 
trywe."  I  shall  enter  more  at  length  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
Godwine  at  another  stage  of  this  work.  I  will  only  say  that  those  writers 
strike  me  as  hasty  who  identify  Wulfnoth  the  son  of  i£thelm»r  with 
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OHAP. 


nc. 


as  bad  as  of  Eadnc 
u..  V.   Brihtric,  we  read  a  charaoter    qui*«  ^jj^^  broxxglit 

Afftars  of    himself.^  This  man,  at  this  -tinie  ojr   ^'  ^,^   -^^i^ 

Wuifiioth        .  _^    ,  *     41.    ir-  ^        v.dt  nature  we  are   :iio^ 

andBriht-  unjust  charges  to  the  J^ng-*    of  v^^^  'bedas^Cbild 

told,  against  a  leader  named  WialfnO^**'    ^^   .        ^  ^eize 

Wulfnoth  the  South-Saxon.-'-'  a       Or<J^^^  ^^"^ 

-  wHh  the  fether  of  God- 
Wulfnoth  the  Sonth-Saxon,  or  who  identify  ei*^  would  have  spolcen  of 

wine.  It  BeemB  utterly  mconceiv^We  tlmt  Fl^r-^^^ved  them  to  bo  nude 
Brihtric  and  Wulfnoth  as  he  does,  if  y^^  i^^  cK^^^^  jiindred  between  Eadrio 
and  nephew.  The  Chronicles  are  silent  as  to  9>^^^^  ^nth-Saxon  as  the  fiatber 
and  Godwine,  and  the  description  o£  Wnlfe^othth^  ^^porary  deacTiptaoii,  is 
of  Godwine,  which  could  not  in  any  caee  bo  a  oC^^^^^^script. 
found  only  in  the  Utest  and  least  a-utboritative  n^^"^^    Florence.     Tbe  Chro- 

*  »•  Homo  lubricus,  ambifciosus,  et  enperbua,"  *^^^Lithout  expToenng  any 
nicle  sunply  says  that  Brihtric  aconsecl  'Wulfiiotf^  *'  4  o».  an^  ^*^^**^*  giving 
judgement  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehooci  o£  tbo  accu^^*'*^ 
any  character  of  Brihtric. 

•  "  Wul&oC  cUd,"  "  Wulfiio«  cUd  |>on©  s^^        ip-^^^ 
Now  what  is  "  cUd"  or  "  Child"  1    B'lorenoe  wll^^'^tt  by  "  p^er  nobilia. 
if  it  were  the  same  as  Thegn ;  Henry-    o£  Hiintin^'^^::?^'*^^^^  namely  i 
"  Cild"  occurs  as  a  title  in  one  otbex>    »^i«  -  .»_ 

•     ,         .^  .  ,.   1  i.    i.u  i*A»co  of  tip- 

1074,  where  it  is  appued  to  the  youxig^j.  Ea^ 

iESeling.    So  "-JJlfricus  cognomento  iHier"  f  ^^Vm^:^ 
"  iElfrio  cild."    From  these  passagres    ^^^  ^^  thT' 
ChUd  Waters  and  the  like,  it  is  cleai*  tb«tt    "t"^ 
would  be  hard  to  fix  its  exact  import.       On   ♦!,  ^*i. 
enough,  an  "  -ffilfric  (or  possibly  ^thelrio     +1*    ^  ^  .  ^^ 
as  also  an  "  Eadwine  cniht"  among  tbe    i»jf  ^ .       * 
Chron.  de  Bello,  pp.  14,  15.  onor 

This  whole  matter  of  Wulfitioth  and  B»^k* 
ding,  but  some  recent  writers,  Engliab  and  'R^.^*'  ^ 
much  more  clearly  into  it  than  I  have  K^^_      ,  ncn. 


>»  gay  the  Chronicles 
it  by  ••Minister,"  — 


^^;i]i7onicles, 
jf  it  were  the  same  as 

liier  use  of  the  word, 
^^tlc  of  dignity,  but  it 

^^d,  we  find,  oddly 
log  ^ilrieua)  cUd," 
40  of  Battle  Abbey. 


hav«  w         *'"ncn,  .^ 
J^  ^^^  *ble  to   ^ 


_  ..  ^^  -"^  — I      S  S       Mm 

Chronicles,  Florence,  and  Henry.     For  instsi. 

Conquests,  ii.  21)  must  really  have  been  in  ax.         *         '^^^^ 

concerned.    He  tells  us  how  nnd 


obscure  and  pua- 
^  been  able  to  see 
^y  the  help  of  the 
>.  St.  John  (Four 
^  «  of  aU  the  parties 


"About  the  vicious  and  bewildered  Icin 

rethren  clung  like  the  fiibled  serpents  abont  't'^  ^'^^ ^   ^      « ^^^^'^ 
in  aU— Edric,  Brihtric,  Elfirio,  Goda,  Etbel-ipi?*^**^^^^^  ""' 

mere — ^and  between  them  was  incessantly  ca«rri«wi  ^'  ^^  ^"^^^ 
pre-eminence.     Being  all  desirous  o^  nioaopoK^r    ^^  *  ^^^ 

they  plotted  against  each  other,  and  pursned   tb    ^ 
vindictiveness.  ** 


£  Mercia  and  his 


*•  Ethelmere,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  bAd 
his  courage  and  capacity  had  been  made   CbH^ 
post  of  great  honour  and  distinction.     This  excit***/^      '^^^^ 
breast  of  his  uncle  Brihtric,  who,  in  order  to  —  ** 


lurofEthelied, 
with  rele&tlctt 


us  envvjj^ 


^^.ihroT 
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^         Xf  ^^^    I>^^K«xxaded  the  crews  of  twenty  ships,    ohap.  ▼. 
^^^tAi^&^xx*   of  his  own  shire,  to  flee  with  him. 


^^'  ^\5  ^  *J^  oetsaaa.     -fco    plunder  the  whole  south  coast. 
\i^J^     e^e^^  fofto^wrecl   l^im  with  eighty  ships,  thinking  to 
^^^^V^ltfv^  ^^L^®'^     aixcl     -to     Bring  back  Wulfnoth  aUve  or 
<^^  0^^    ^  ^lolexxfc    stoi'm,  such  as  had  never  before  been 
^,/^  ^^4-  ^^  »^iX>s    -to     pieces,  and  dashed  them  against 
^^      yye^  ^y^^^    I^iros^xLtily  Wulfnoth  came  and  burned  Brihiaic'e 
^%fp^  Lyf^^   Vf.cwi^^^^^    slxips    were  thus  lost  in  one  way  oredSyV^' 
j^e  ^      A      -!>  these    xxxvierb  have  been  only  a  small  portion  °^*^' 
tt^^  et  ;  ^       ^01   aTixia.naerLt.     Yet  an  unaccountable  panic 
^^      ^^  W    i°^®^*       ^''^   "the  emphatic  words  of  the  Chro-  Utter  dia- 
•  c^  ^^^.-^Y^^'^  "tliis  ^^wa.8  known  to  the  other  ships  where  SbTfl^t. 


.  ind  <*^^  ^^.^M^y  Icioxv  t.lie   others  had  fared,  it  was  as  if  all 
v*p  ^^         d^  ^    aikd.  t.Yie  King  gat  him  home,  and  the  Eal- 


re  tc^  A  'tlae  Higli-'Witan,  and  forsook  the  ships  thus 
A  t^S^  ^  3-  '^^^  folk  then  that  were  in  the  ships  took 
\'  <t\v^^  ^  ^  ^^^  Xiondon,  and  let  all  the  nation's  toil  thus 

Ajj.e  w''**^  AbVi>  autd  there  was  no  victory  the  better  that  all 

^^^^^  ^^»**  lioped  for." 

Aopt  X7&8  \o^t  just  when  it  was  most  needed.   JSthel- 

xwAgon  to  *^®  It^fiT"    Familiar  with  the  cruel  and  capricious  temper 

"^1    d  the  young  earl  effected  his  escape  from  London." 

oC  ^  -  %-eiich  writer,  M.  Emfle  de  Bonnechose,  is  almost  more  remarkable 

^^^    St.  John.    *'  Be  nouvelles  defections  an^antirent  bientdt  les  forces 

iib*'*       \gg  ^jiglo-Sazons :   un  de  leurs  che&,  nomm^  Wulnoth,  p^re  du 

^^^sJeB      ^^  Godwin,  piit  la  fulte  avec  vingt  vaisseanz.     Britric,  com- 

fftX"**^  t  de  l»  *<>*^'  poursuivit  le  fugitif ."    (Quatre  Conqufites  de  1' Angle- 

SD9^^  17.)    ^®  ^^^^  whatever  why  Wul&oth  fled.     Presently  (ii.  56)  we 

*  tert«»  y  ^  .^  service  que  ce  Wnlnoth  rendit  au  roi  Sweyn  en  lui  livrant  une 

r«»^^      .    ^otte  qu'il  oommandait  et  en  briUlant  le  reste,"  events  of  which 

{  -parta®     ^les  preserve  no  mention  whatever.      More  amazing  than  all, 

ibe  ^^,  jg  elsewhere  described  (ii.  54)  as  "  ckwl  ou  ehtf  des  Saxons  du 

Vf"^^    ,   j^g  if  one  were  to  talk  of  a  man  being  "  Roturier  or  Duke  of 

Mon*°^      pgi^tur,  mox  fugam  iniit,"  says  Florence  ;  Henry  of  Hunting- 
y^  *  '        »« Bex  exsulaverat  Wlnod." 

doD  **y***     ^^  A -J  bohte  J>8et  he  him  micles  wordea  wyrcan  sseolde." 


r 
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oHAP.  V.  red,  Wulfooth,  and  Brihtric  had,  among  them,  wrought  the 

Renewed  utter  ruin  of  their  country.    As  might  have  heen  expected, 

invnsion.  ^^^  ^  evidently  was  expected,  the  Danes,  when  they  had 

'^^-  spent  their  money,  came  again.     First  came  a  fleet  oom- 

Thurkill's 

fleet.  manded  by  an  Earl  Thurcytel  or  Thurkill,  who  plays  a  g^reat 

part  in  the  history  for  about  twelve  years  to  come.    In  the 
month  of  August  this  detachment  was  followed  by  a  still 
larger  one,  under  the  command  of  Heming  and  Eglaf.^ 
The  treason  of  Wulfnoth  had  left  neither  fleet  nor  army 
to  resist  them.     The  two  fleets  met  at  Sandwich^  whither 
their  crews   marched    to   Canterbury  and   assaulted    the 
Canter-      city.     But  the  citizens,  in  concert  with  the  men  of  East- 
^-kI  Kent,  bought  them  off  with  a  payment  of  three  thou- 
buy  peace,  gg^j^^j  pQuu^     W'e  may  here,  as  before  in  East-Anglia,^ 
see  the  action  of  the  local  Witan,  and  in  the   distinct 
mention   of  the  East-Kentish  men^  we   may  see    traces 
of  the  time  when  Kent  had  two  Kings,  as  it  even  now 
has    two    Bishops.^      The    Danes    then    went    back    to 
their  ships,  sailed   to  their  old  quarters  in  Wight,  and 
thence  ravaged  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  even  Berkshire, 
^thelred  seems  now  to'have  plucked  up  a  little  heart; 
the  spirit  which  had  been  kindled  by  the  vigorous  prepara- 
tions of  the  last  two  years  had  not  quite  died  away.     He 
gathered  an  army  from  all  England,  and  placed  detach- 
Effortflof    ments  at  various  points  along  the  coast.     At  one  time, 
frustrated   whcn  the  Danes  were  returning,  laden  with  booty,  from 
byEadrio.  Q^g  ^f  jjjjgjj.  plundering  expeditions,  the  King  stopped 
their  way  with  a  large  force,  both  JBthelred  and  his  people 

'  The  Chroniolee  seem  to  join  these  two  fleets  into  one,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Thurkill,  but  Florence  distinguishes  them.  The  three  chiefs  are 
said  to  have  been  brothers,  and  to  have  oome  to  avenge  the  blood  of  a 
fourth  brother  slain  in  one  of  the  earlier  expeditions.  Encomium  Emms, 
7  (ed.  Maseres). 

■  See  above,  p.  351.  '  "Eaat-Centingas,"  Chron. 

*  That  is,  if  Rochester,  with  the  strftnge  Diocese  which  modem  arrange- 
ments have  attached  to  it,  can  any  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  Kentish 
Bishoprick. 
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having,  so  we  are  told,  made  up  their  minds  to  conquer  ohip.  v. 
or  die.^     But,  hv  one  of  those  inexplicable   treasons  of 
which  we  have  so  many  in  this  reign,  Eadric  dissuaded 
the  King  from  the  intended  battle,^  and  the  Danes  were 
allowed  to  go  back  to  their   ships   unmolested.     After  November 
Martinmas    they    took   up   their   winter-quarters   in   the     * 
Thames,  ravaged  Essex  and  other  parts  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  again  made   several   assaults  on  London. 
Bat  the  old  spirit  of  the  city   was  as  strong  as  ever ;  Vain  at- 
every  attempt  of  the  Danes  was  beaten  off,  to  the  great  the  Danes 
loss  of  the  assailants,  by  the  citizens  themselves,  seem- **"^"**^^ 
ingly  without  any  Airther  help.     After  Christmas  they  set  January, 
out  again,  and  plunged  yet  further  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  than  they  had  ever  ventured  before.    They  crossed  Oxford 
the  Chiltem  Hills,  reached  Oxford,  and  burned  the  town. 
They  then  turned  back,  as  if  intending  another  attack  on 
London.     They  went  on  in  two  divisions,  plundering  on 
both  sides  of  the  Thames.     But  hearing  that  a  force  was 
gathered  against  them  in  London,  the  northern  division 
crossed  the  river  at  Staines.     They  then  marched  through 
Surrey  back  to  their  ships,  and  passed  Lent  in  repairing 
them.^ 

In  each  of  these  campaigns,  if  plundering  expeditions.  Progress 
in  which  no  resistance  is  encountered,  can  be  called  cam-  Danish 
paigns,  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  become  more  fearful  and  ™^*8e8. 

J        •  1  •  .  •  /*  Last  year 

more  extensive,  spreading  every  year  over  some  portion  oi  of  resist- 
the  country  which  had  hitherto  remained  untouched.  And,  *°°®- 

^  Flor.  1009.  "Bex  ....  multis  millibus  annatorum  instructos,  et, 
nt  totus  erat  exercitus,  mori  vel  vinoere  paratus."  But  the  Chronicles 
guarantee  only  the  devotion  of  the  army,  not  that  of  its  leader. 

'  The  Chronicles  say  only  *'Ac  hit  wks  )>a  )>uruh  Eadric  Ealdorman 
gelet,  swa  hit  gyt  sefre  wes."  Florence  describes  the  meaning  of  the 
"letting;"  '*Insidiis  et  perplexis  orationibus  ne  prselium  inirent,  sed  e& 
vice  sues  hoetes  abire  permitterent,  modis  omnibus  allaboravit." 

'  One  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  movements  of  the  Dunes  were  at  all 
regulated  by  Lent  and  Easter ;  yet  the  language  of  our  authority  seems 
to  imply  it. 
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CHAP.  ▼.   in  the  same  proportion^  the  spirit  of  the  [English  and  their 

capacity  for  resistance  seem  to  die  away.     We  have  now 

reached  a  year  even  more  frig^htftd  than  any  that  went 

before  it^  one  which  seems  to  have  finally  crashed  England. 

It  is  in'  this  year  that  we  meet  with  the  last  resistance 

that  was  offered  to  the  invaders  daring  this  stage  of  the 

war.      It  was  not  till  four  years  later^  when  it  was  too 

late^  that  the  national  spirit  again  awoke  afber  the  flight 

April,        and  return  of  JBtheked.     Afber  Easter  the  Danish  fleet 

^^^^'         sailed  forth,  and  this  time  it  attacked  East-Anglia.     They 

Ulfcytel's  knded  near  Ipswich^  at  a  place  called  Ringmere.    But  there 

bJ^e,  at    ^  ^cro  was  waiting  for  them.     In  this  reign  however  a 

Ma  ^a"'  hero  was  commonly  accompanied  by  a  traitor  to  thwart  his 

efforts.     This  time  Ulfcytel  was   not  taken   by  surprise; 

he  stood  ready  for  them  with  the  whole  force  of  East« 

Anglia.    The  battle  began,  and  was  for  a  while  doubtful ; 

TheUttie  but  before  long  a  Thegn  of  Danish  descent^  Thurcytel, 

}j^^^  sumamed  Marehead,  set  the  example  of  flight,  which  was 

of  Thur-     followed  by  the  whole  army,  save  only  the  men  of  Cam- 

bridgeshire,^  who  stood  their  ground  and  fought  valiantly 

to  the  last.    The  slaughter  was  great,  and,  as  usual,  it  fell 

heavily  on  the  chief  men,  probably  mainly  on  the  comitaUM 

of  Ulfcytel.    There  died  ^thelstan,   a  son-in-law  of  the 

King,^  the  noble  Thegn  Oswig  and  his  son,  and  Eadwig 

[1003.]    the  brother  of  Eaflc,  whose  murder  was   recorded  eight 

years  before.^    There  too  died  Wulfric  the  son  of  Leof- 

*  The  "bluo-eyed  Vandals  of  Cambridgeshire,*'  says  Mr.  St.  John  (ii.  24). 
The  allusions  to  Byron  upon  Gibbon  is  obvioua  enough,  but  are  the  men  of 
Uambridgeshire  more  blue-eyed  than  the  men  of  other  parts  of  England  ? 

•  "  Dies  cynges  aj>um,"  say  the  Chronicles.  "  CT^ner  Regis,"  says  Florenoe. 
But  Henry  of  Huntingdon  calls  him  "sororius  Regia."  The  woni  •*gencr" 
is  certainly  often  used  vaguely  for  any  connexion  by  mairiage.  This 
^thelstan  was  probably  of  the  family  of  JSthelstan  the  half-King.  .^Bthel- 
wold,  iEthelwine,  &c.  (see  above,  p.  289).  Thou^  so  oloeely  connected 
with  the  Crown,  he  seems  to  have  held  no  higher  rank  than  Thegn.  At 
least  I  find  no  Ealdonnan  of  the  name,  but  ''ifitfelstan  minister"  signs  in 
looa  (vi.  143)  and  1005  (iii.  339)'  *  See  above,  p.  342. 
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wine^^  a  man  of  the  stamp  of  Bnhtnoth^  at  onoe  bountiful  ohap.  v, 
to  eocIesiaBtical  foundations  and  true  to  his  country  in 
the  day  of  battle.  Through  his  munificence  the  great 
monastery  of  Burton  had  been  called  into  being  six  years  [1004.] 
earlier.^  But  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  note  that,  on 
the  field  of  Bingmere^  Wulfric^  in  noble  contrast  to  the 
spirit  which  so  generally  prevailed  throughout  the  land, 
must  have  appeared  as  a  volunteer,  defending  a  part  of 
the  country  which  was  not  his  immediate  home.  He 
held  the  isnk  of  Ealdorman'  in  one  of  the  shires  of 

^  Chron.  and  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno.  This  Leofvnne  can  hardly  be  the 
weU-known  Earl  Leo^dne,  of  whom  we  shaU  hear  a  good  deal  presently, 
ma,  in  that  case,  V^nlfrio  would  be  the  brother  of  the  great  Earl  Leofric, 
a  connexion  in  eveiy  way  improbable.  He  had,  according  to  the  Chronicle 
of  Barton  (Monasticon,  iii.  47),  two  brothers,  uSthelwine  or  ^Ifwine 
C'Ailwinus"  in  the  Latin),  whom  the  local  writer  cidls  '*  Dux,"  and  Mor- 
cere,  whom  he  calls  "Comes."  "Ailwinos"  may  be  *'.^i9elwine  minister*' 
who  signs  a  charter  of  Z007  (Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  155),  but  that  ^thelwine  may 
as  easUy  be  the  brother  of  Eadric.  The  wiU  of  Wulfric  is  extant  (Cod. 
Dipl.  vi.  147),  containing  legacies  to  his  foundation  at  Burton,  to  Arch- 
bishop .SStbic,  to  Ealdozman  ^If  helm  and  his  son  Ufegeat  (see  above, 
p.  356),  to  one  of  the  many  contemporary  uSthelrics  (see  above,  p.  354X 
to  Morcere,  seemingly  his  brother,  and  to  his  god-daughter,  the  child 
of  Morcere  and  Ealdgyth.  Mr.  Kemble  dates  the  charter  in  100  a ;  it 
seems  rather  to  belong  to  1004  or  1005. 

On  this  Wulfric,  see  the  Burton  AnnaU  in  Luard's  Ann.  Mon.  183. 
Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  ii.  ccxciii.  The  local  writers  give  him 
the  somame  of  Spot. 

'  In  1004,  according  to  both  the  local  Chronicles.  The  Abbot  Wulf- 
geat  and  his  monks  came  from  Winchester.  Wulfric  was  buried  within 
his  own  monastery,  not  however  in  the  church,  but  in  the  cloister;  "in 
daustro  monasterii  sui  antedicti  sub  arou  lapideo  juxta  ostium  ecdesis 
wpericru"  (Mon.  iii.  47.)  His  wife  Ealhswith,  who  seems  to  have  died 
before  him,  was  also  buried  in  the  doister,  '*  juxta  ostium  ecclesisB  i^fc 
riorit"  The  cloister  then  had  one  door  to  the  choir  and  one  to  the  nave  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  ritual  choir  was  west  of  the  crossing. 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.H.B.  753  C)  and  Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  888) 
call  him  "Consul."  The  Burton  Chronicle  calls  him  ''illustris  et  pre- 
potens  Consid  ac  Comes  Merciorum,  ....  regali  propinquus  prosapis." 
He  could  not  have  been  Ealdorman  of  all  Mercia,  but  he  may  very  well 
have  been  local  Ealdorman  of  Derby,  or  of  some  other  of  the  shires  where 
his  property  lay.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  suggests  Lancaster.  He  signs 
several  charters  as  "Minister,"  but  none,  I  think,  as  Ealdorman. 
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CHAP.  V.    north-western  Mereia^  and  among  his  vast  possessions, 
scattered    over    a    large    part  of   Mercia    and    southern 
Northumberland,   we  find   none  that  could   have  g^ven 
him  any  special  personal  interest  in  East-Anglian  war- 
fare.     The   Danes    kept   possession   of  the   battle-field, 
harried  all  East-Anglia  for   three  weeks,  burned  Thet- 
ford  and  Cambridge,  and  then,  partly  on  horseback  and 
partly  in  their  ships,  returned  to  the  Thames.    This  second 
burning  of  Thetford,  a  town  which  had  already  been  once 
[1004.]    burned  six  years  before,  illustrates,  like  so  many  other 
cases  in  these  wars,  the  ease  with  which,  when  houses 
were  almost  wholly  built  of  wood,  a  town  was  destroyed 
Further      and  again  rebuilt.     After  a  few  days  they  set  out  again, 
™^*K^"      ravaged  Oxfordshire  and   Buckinghamshire,  where   they 
had  been  before,  and  the   districts,   hitherto   seemingly 
untouched,  of  Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire.     The  state 
of  things  which  now  followed  cannot  be  so  well  described 
State  of      as  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicles.     "  And  when  they  were 
J^^^^  S^^^  to  their  ships,  then   should   the  force  go   out   eft 
th"ch^^  against  them  if  they  should  land;   then  went  the  force 
niders.       home,  and  when  they  were  east,  then  man  ^  held  the  force 
west,  and  when  they  were  at  the  south,  then  was  our 
force  at  the  north.     Then  bade  man  all  the  Witan  to  the 
King,  and  man  then  should  rede  how  man  should  guard 
this  land.     And  though  man  somewhat  red,  that  stood 
not  so  much  as  one  month.     And  next  was  there  no  head- 
man' that  force  would  gather,  and  ilk  fled  as  he  most 
might,  and  next  would  no  shire  so  much  as  help  otherJ' 
A  state  of  things  like  this,  where  the  utter  corruption  of 
the  general  government  paralyses  all  national  action,  gives 
every  encouragement  to   local   and   personal  selfishness. 
Such  selfishness  is  at  all  times  rife  enough  in  the  ordinary 

*  **  Man,*"  according  to  the  familiar  Gennan  idiom  ;  it  is  impofldble  to 
modernize  the  English  without  it,  unless  the  whole  force  were  to  be  lost. 
'  **  Heafodman  '*  -  Captain,  like  the  German  *'  Hauptmanu.** 
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mind.  In  times  of  anj  local  pestilence  or  other  mis-  chap.  v. 
fortune^  the  districts  which  are  exempt  are  often  inclined 
to  hug  themselves  in  their  supposed  safety^  to  be  un- 
willing to  take  any  active  exertion  for  the  relief  of  others, 
or  even  to  take  the  needful  precautions  for  their  own 
defence.  And,  in  the  times  of  which  we  speak,  war  of 
all  kinds,  a  Danish  invasion,  a  border  war  with  the 
Welsh  or  the  Scots,  even  a  civil  war  among  Englishmen, 
was  a  scourge  at  least  not  more  out  of  the  common 
way  than  a  visitation  of  cholera  or  cattle-plague  is 
now.  That  the  Danes  should  be  somewhere  in  the 
land  had  begun  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Each  district 
had  thus  learned  to  think  only  of  its  own  momentary 
safety,  and  to  be  careless  about  everything  else.  And 
this  would  be  especially  the  case  in  a  country,  like  Eng- 
land at  that  time,  where  the  different  parts  of  the  King- 
dom were  still  very  imperfectly  welded  together,  where 
the  habit  of  common  action  was  still  recent  and  needed 
the  strong  arm  of  an  able  King  thoroughly  to  enforce  it. 
Even  in  this  wretched  year  we  may  mark  three  stages  of 
degradation.  The  first  expedition  met  with  real  resistance, 
which,  had  not  Ulfcytel  and  Wulfric  been  betrayed  by 
Thurcytel,  would  probably  have  been  successful  resistance. 
In  the  second  stage,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  a  blow 
was  struck  after  the  battle  of  Ringmere,  yet  there  was  at 
least  the  show  of  calling  out  troops  against  them.  But 
before  the  year  was  out,  we  hear  of  a  third  Danish  expe- 
dition, to  which  it  does  not  appear  that  the  least  shadow 
of  resistance  was  offered.  At  the  end  of  November,  the 
enemy  set  forth  again.  They  now  struck  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  going  much  further  from  their  own 
element  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  They  marched  to  Northamp- 
Northampton,  burned  the  town,  and  ravaged  the  neigh-  November, 
bourhood.  They  then  struck  southwards,  ravaged  Wilt-  ^®'^- 
shire,  and  by  Midwinter  came  back  to  their  Bhips,  burning 
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oBAP.  V.   everjrwhere  as  they  went.     Sixteen  shires — our  authoiitieB 
Extent  of   gj^p  to  reokon  them  np^ — had  now  been  raYSged  with 
up  to  this   fire  and  sword*    Northumberland  and  the  western  and 
northern  shires  of  Mereia  were  still  untouched;  and  the 
western  part  of  Wessex^  which  had  sufPered  severely  in 
former  years^  seems  to  have  seen  no  enemy  since  Swend^s 
[1003.]    march  from  Exeter  to  Salisbury.     But  the  shires  of  East- 
Anglia  (seemingly  reckoned  as  one  only)^  Essex^  Middle- 
sex^ Hertford^  Buckingham^  Oxford^  Bedford^  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,'  Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire,  and  Berkshire,  had  all  been  more  or  less 
harried  by  the  terrible  Thurkill.    The  spirit  of  the  nation 
was  now  crushed,  and  its  means  of  defence  were  utterly 
exhausted. 
Peace  The  Witau  met  early  in  the  next  year.    All  notion  of 

^JJ^P"^  resistance  seems  to  have  been  given  up,  but  another  at- 
loii.         tempt  was  made  to  buy  oflF  the   enemy. ^    An  embassy 
was  sent  to  the  Danes,  and  another  peace  was  patched 
up.     The  price  was,  of  course,  again  raised,  and  it  now 
reached  forty-eight  thousand  pounds.     But  such  a  sum 

'  The  Chronicles  and  Florence  give  the  names.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  though  professing  to  be  at  least  half  an  Englishman,  is  too  dainty  to 
copy  the  uncouth  names  of  English  shires.  "  Cum  numerentur  in  AngliA 
triginta  duo  pagi,  illi  jam  sedecim  invaaerant,  ^ruorum  nomina  propter 
barbariem  Unguce  tcHbere  refugio,**  (ii.  165.) 

'  The  Chronicles  reckon  Hastings,  '*  HsBstingas,**  as  distinct  from 
Sussex. 

'  Chron.  and  Elor.  Wig.  in  anno.  Thietmar,  who,  for  a  time,  becomes 
an  authority  of  some  value,  is  amusing  in  the  way  in  which  he  brings  in 
English  af&irs  (vii.  36,  ap.  Pertz,  iii.  847).  '*  Audiyi  ssepius  numero,  Anglos, 
ab  angelicA  &cie,  id  est  pulcrft,  sive  quod  in  angulo  istius  terrse  siti  sunt, 
dictos,  ineffiibilem  miseriam  k  Sueino,  Haraldi  filio,  immiti  Danorum  Rege, 
perpessoe  esse,  et  ad  id  coactos,  ut  qui  prius  tributarii  erant  principis  apo- 
stolorum  Petri  ac  sancti  patris  coram  Gregorii  spirituales  filii,  immundis 
canibus  impositiun  sibi  censum  quotannis  solverent,  et  maximam  regni 
suimet  partem,  «apto  ac  intelremto  habitatore,  tunc  host!  fiduoialiUr  in 
habltandam  inyiti  relinquerent.**  This  last  clause  reads  more  like  a 
description  of  the  settlement  of  Guthrum  than  of  anything  that  happened 
in  Swend's  time. 
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^^co    £c>x^l:i.ooimiiig,  and  it  was  not  actually   chap.  y. 

L  ^j^  J®«r-  Tlxis    negociation  seems  not  to  have 

^  J  t  *   k^^  coiMx-fcry    ^-^en  that  temporary  repose  which 

1?      J^  .  tot     yjd  l>y     e&irlier  payments ;  the  delay  of  pay- 

'^  ^^^^sf^  ^^ti^a-'ve    x^ro^v^oked  the  enemy  to  fresh  ravages. 

^ L00!f  k0)^^    rea^    ^l^at  they  went  on  with  their  de- 

^^.^e^J[iih&  sskxxxe.      And  the  Chronicles  may  well  say 


At  ,  ^0  J  0e  evils  osi^me  upon  the  land  through  lack  of 
V^  \l  ^\^e^^^  fin-dL  liow  JEthelred  and  Eadric  employed 
,f^i,i  1  ^  jt^0^  respxt;©  'bliat  the  nominal  peace  may  have 
co^^^  o^  ^^  ^®    tihe    old  story  of  eleven  years  before,    [looo.] 

^      ti^^^t^ed  ^wastpeA   such  time  and  strength  as  he  had 
^^^   Jlt>J^      ^dless,    ajGLd    probably  unjust,  attack  upon  his 

a  it^^  0,08«1-      So  xiow  Eadric  and  his  master  picked  out  Eadrio 

^^  tnbri^^       €  ^^  otrViers,  for  an  expedition  into  Wales.     We  Wales^and 
\'  tUx^®^     ^^   wVia-t   special  offence  the  Welsh  princes  hadgJTJ^ 
^o^  *^     ^^   tibds   Tuoment.     Border  skirmishes  were  no  I>»vid*8. 


wetv  V^  ^0    going  on  along  the  Mercian  frontier;  but 

Ao^^  \,  expedition  was  clearly  something  much  more 

.  ^e  V^®^^  ^  it    must  have  had  a  special  cause.     It  is  a 

^e^^^^'  toV>«^^^®  conjecture*  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of 

-|jig^^  ^^e  wrath  of  the  English  over-lord  was  aroused 

tJf-^  ftisal  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh  princes  to  contribute 

\>y  ^  T)anegeld.     The  expedition,  at  all  events,  evidently 

*^  deep  impression  on  the  Welsh,  as  it  is  the  only 

_P  g  ^th   England  which  their  national   chroniclers 


.    ^  worthy  of  record  for  many  years  before  and  after- 

^        J    3    An  English  army  entered  South  Wales,  under 

mniand  of  Eadric,  who,  as  Ealdorman  of  the  Mer- 

t)jrould  be  the  natural  commander.     With  him  was 

..    uj^  nngesealSa  us  gelumpon  Imrh  unrcedes"    la  there  an  alia- 

*  *        L    tiAioe  of  ^thelreci,  and  is  this  the  origin  of  his  nickname  of 
•ion  totb« 

^'*''tO  sogg**^  ^  Lappenberg,  ii  175. 

*        *  Iflst  entoy  "  ^  99*  (*®®  above,  p.  313).   The  next  is  in  1033.   Yet 
'        i^wmicles  are  rather  lavish  than  otherwise  of  notioes  of  English  aflkirs. 
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oHAP.  V.  joined  in  oommand  another  Englishman^  whose  name  is 
too  hopelessly  disfigured  in  the  Welsh  accounts  to  be  r* 
covered.^  They  marched  through  the  whole  of  Soati 
Wales^  as  far  as  that  remote  Bishoprick  whither  Saint 
David  had  fled  from  the  face  of  man.  There  they  plun- 
dered whatever  rude  forerunners  already  existed  of  Hht 
most  striking  group  of  buildings  in  Britain.  A  forcf 
which  was  capable  of  accomplishing  such  a  march  most 
have  been  equally  capable  of  doing  some  real  service 
against  the  Danes;  but  against  them  not  a  blow  seems 
to  have  been  struck. 

But,  later  in  the  year,  in  September^  a  fearful  blow  in- 
deed was  struck  on  the  other  side.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
more  fearful,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  wk 
in  itself  less  so^  than  some  other  events  of  this  dreadfnl 
war;  but  it  is  clothed  with  special  importance  on  aceonnt 
Siege  and  of  the  rank  and  character  of  a  single  sufferer.  The  Danes 
Oi^^       now  again   besieged  Canterbury/  and  on  the  twentieth 


'  Bnit  y  Tywysogion,  lOii .  '*  One  year  and  one  thousand  and  ten 
the  year  of  Christ,  when  Menevia  was  devastated  hy  the  Saxona,  to  wit.  by 
Entris  and  0bis.**  Annales  Camb.  loia.  '*  Menevia  a  Saxonibos  vastaU 
est,  scilicet  Edris  et  XTbis.**  Ann.  Menevensea,  loii  (Angl.  Sncr.  ii.  64S). 
**  Menevia  vastatur  k  Saxonibus,  scilicet  Edrich  et  Umbrich.'^  Here  at  lart 
we  get  Ea<lric*8  right  name ;  who  Ubis  or  Umbrich  may  have  been  it  is 
vain  to  guess. 

*  Of  the  siege  of  Canterbury  and  the  martyrdom  of  .^Hfheah — the  Alpbege 
of  hagiology — we  have  four  distinct  accounts.  TTie  Chronicles  of  course  dahn 
the  first  place.  Then,  for  this  occasion,  I  may  fiurly  place  second  the  000- 
temporary  account  of  Thietmar  (vii.  29.  ap.  Pertz.  iii.  849),  taken  from  the 
lips  of  an  Englishman  named  Sewald.  There  is  also  the  life  of  .£lf  heah  by 
Osbem  (Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  laa),  and  the  narrative  t.f  Florence.  Simeoa 
simply  copies  Florence,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  follows  the  Chronicles  with 
one  or  two  touches  from  Florence.  The  other  four  narratives  may  be  looked 
on  as  independent  of  each  other,  except  that  Florence,  when  he  departs  faxm 
the  Chronicles,  either  copies  from  Osbem,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  he  and 
Osbem  copy  from  some  common  source.  The  narrative  in  the  Chronidei 
(written  before  1035)  1  of  course  accept  unhesitatingly.  And  I  accept  the 
account  in  Thietmar,  which,  without  contradicting,  explains  one  or  two 
things  in  the  Chronicles.  It  is  however  odd  that  a  contemporaiy,  thongli 
a  foreigner,  should  call  iEUf  heah  by  the  name  of  Ihinstaa,  a  proof  how 
gnat  was  the  fame  of  Dunstan,  and  how  smaU  the  fione  of  J53fheah,  in 
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day  the  city  was  betrayed  to  them  by  a  traitorous  eede-   cbap.  ▼. 
siastie.  one  Mlfnmr.  whose  life  had  been  saved  by  Arch-  ^^*^ 

.  Sept.  S-49, 

bishop  JBlfheah  on  some  unrecorded  occasion.^   The  Danes  xoii. 

Christendoin  genenllj.  The  life  by  Osbem,  bemdes  being  a  pure  pieoe  of 
hagiology  in  the  common  style  of  such  liyee,  contains  a  number  of  historical 
statements  which  are  historically  untrue  or  impossible,  and  whiGh  are  yaln- 
able  only  as  affording  practice  in  the  art  of  unrayelling  the  component 
elements  of  a  romantio  story.  The  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  Florence 
kept  him  firom  repeating  aoy  of  Osbem's  grosser  absurdities,  but  he  has 
introduced  sereial  details  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Chronicles, 
and  which  are  so  much  the  worse  for  his  narratire. 

Osbem  (ii  1 32)  makes  one  of  the  brothers  of  Eadric,  "  lubricus  et  super- 
bus  "  like  Brihtric,  possibly  Brihtric  himself,  offend  the  nobles  of  Kent  by 
false  accusations  and  by  seizing  their  property  on  different  pretences.  For 
these  misdeeds  they  kill  him.  Eadric  requires  the  King  to  chastise  them, 
^thelred  refuses,  affirming  the  oppressor  to  have  been  rightly  slain.  Eadric 
then  collects  ten  thousand  men,  and  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands  by  in- 
Tading  Kent  at  their  head.  Not  succeeding  in  his  attempt,  he  leagues  him* 
self  with  the  Danes,  describing  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  how  the  King — 
at  the  age  of  forty-two — was  worn  out  with  years,  how  the  princes  and 
people  were  all  sunk  in  sloth  and  luxury.  King  Swend  is  now  dead,  and 
Thurkill  commands  in  his  place.  So  Eadric  and  ThurkiU  agree  to  divide 
the  Kingdom,  Eadric  to  take  the  East- Angles  (seemingly  in  addition  to  his 
Mercian  government)  and  ThurkiU  the  north.  Eadric  joins  in  the  siege  of 
Canterbury,  but  presently  vanishes  from  the  stage.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  resolve  this  fable  into  its  component  fibbles.  Possibly  Eadric's  attack 
on  the  metropolitan  city  of  England  is  really  borrowed  from  his  capture  of 
the  metropolitan  dty  of  Wales  ! 

^  The  narrative  seems  to  imply  two  .^EHfinsers,  yet  the  point  is  not  per> 
fectly  clear.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  Archbishops,  i.  466.  The  Chronicles 
seem  to  distinguish  JElhotdr  the  traitor  from  ^Ifinsr  the  Abbot,  and 
Florence  calls  the  one  Abbot  and  the  other  Archdeacon.  Tet,  if  iElfinnr 
the  Abbot  was  a  different  person  from  iElfinnr  the  traitor,  why  should  the 
Danes  let  Abbot  ^lfan»r  go  free  when  the  Archbishop  and  the  rest  were 
seized  ?  I  can  only  suggest  that  it  is  the  reverse  stoiy  to  that  of  Cinna  the 
conspirator  and  Cinna  the  poet,  and  that  the  Danes  mistook  one  ^Ifinier 
for  the  other. 

Abbot  .Mfimer  \mdoubtedly  kept  his  Abbey,  and  was  afterwards  nosed 
to  the  Bishoprick  of  Sherborne.  (Thorn,  X  Scriptt.  178a.  Hist.  St.  Aug. 
33,  34*)  Thorn  gives  two  dates  to  his  consecration,  1017  and  101 3,  and 
makes  him  resign  his  See  and  return  to  his  Abbey.  He  appears  as  Abbot  in 
Charters  of  1016-ioao  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  9,  10),  and  in  another  doubtful  Charter 
of  1023  (!▼•  Hf  >5)>  ^®  ™^^  ^^^  ^  confounded  with  the  contemporary 
.^Sfinaer,  Bishop  of  Selsey,  who  also  signs  the  same  Charter.  The  annals 
of  his  own  Abbey  speak  of  him  with  great  reverence,  and,  though  ordinary 

C  C 
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CHAP.  T.  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  in  an  unusually  mer- 
ciful mood.  This  was  most  likely  owing  to  the  influence 
of  Thurkill^  who^  if  he  had  not  already  embraced  Chris- 
tianity^ certainly  did  so  soon  afterwards.  The  most  au- 
thentic accounts  seem  distinctly  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  any  general  massacre^  though  the  later  narratives  give 
us  a  harrowing  picture  of  slaughter  and  torture,  worked 
in  doubtless  from  the  stock  accounts  of  Danish  barbarities 
elsewhere.^  That  the  Cathedral  was  sacked  and  burned 
is  a  matter  of  course  for  which  we  hardly  need  any  eyi- 
dence.  The  number  of  captives  was  enormous;  the  rich 
would  doubtless  be  ransomed,  and  the  rest  sold  for  slaves. 
M\{msdT,  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Augustine's,  was,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  allowed  to  escape.  But  .^H^eard 
the  King's  Eeeve,  Leo&une,  Abbess  of  Saint  Mildthryth's 
monastery  in  Canterbury,  and  Godwine,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester,^  were   all   carried  away.     And'  with  them   was 

traitors  might  be  advanced,  a  churchman  who  had  an  indirect  share  in  the 
martyrdom  of  a  saint  would  hardly  meet  with  f  ayonr  at  the  hands  of  Gnat 
or  of  any  one  else. 

^  The  account  in  the  Chronicles  is  so  minute  and  pathetic  that  it  oould 
hardly  have  avoided  dwelling  on  the  massacre,  if  any  had  really  taken 
place.  But  it  speaks  wholly  of  capture,  not  of  slaughter.  The  shorter 
narrative  of  Tbietmar  seems  to  imply  the  same.  ButOsbem  and  those  who 
follow  him  draw  a  fearful  picture  of  every  possible  horror,  torture  of  every 
kind  inflicted  on  men  and  women,  children  tossed  on  spears  or  crushed 
under  waggons,  the  whole  ending  by  a  systematic  dedmcttion  of  the  whole 
city.  By  decimation  is  here  meant,  the  execution,  not  of  one  in  ten,  but  of 
nine  in  ten.  This  process  left  alive  four  monks  and  eight  hundred  laymen 
(Osbem,  ii.  136.  Florence  in  anno),  the  women  and  children  seemingly  not 
being  reckoned.  If  this  is  any  clue  to  the  population  of  Canterbury  at  the 
time,  the  monks  of  the  two  minsters  must  have  been  much  fewer,  and  the 
general  population  much  larger,  than  one  would  have  expected.  The 
"metropolis  of  England,"  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  using  words  in  their 
right  meanings,  calls  Canterbury,  must  have  gone  down  positively  as  well 
as  relatively  since  the  eleventh  century. 

These  stories  cannot  be  aooepted  in  the  teeth  of  the  speaking  silence  of  the 
Chronicles  ;  but  in  the  capture  of  the  dty  some  lives  would  doubtless  be 
lost,  which  would  account  for  the  origin  of  the  tale. 

'  The  signatures  of  Godwine  of  Eochester  seem  to  extend  from  995  to 
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,^ej   'w^'fcios^      xxsune  has  made  the  capture  of  chap.  v. 
c^f  ^  rt:axi.€l     ovL-fc     xoore  conspicuously  than  most  ^$^^ 
^^\«y<i  ^\»  ^^      -tti^is       ag^e,   ^Ifheah,  Primate    of  all  biahop 
i^^   e<^^  ^^"^^ 

^  \t^'    4f^  ^    xxifiwa.     of  noble  birth,  who,  according  to  Life  of 
1^^^^^  ^  ^^  P^^^y    x-eoognized  by  his  age,  had,  early  in  ^^^  ^^^ 
S^      ^^^  o'^^l-y   Ixis  paternal  estate,  but  his  widowed 
^a^^  ^ti^r   tio    l>eooxne  a  monk.     At  Deerhurst,^  at 


Grlajstoxxl^QTy,  he  strove  after  all  monastic 


t^^o    grreai^    Somersetshire  monasteries,  and 
t)boti   of    W\e   other.*     But  it  is  more  certain  Bishop  of 


^j(jifc^^<t^      ^ccox^ling'    -bo  some  reports,  he  was  first  Prior 

V^    ^|\<?  ^Z^"  Win- 

o^  ^ari^         0,dvanced.  ix>  the  Bishoprick  of  Winchester,  by  oheetor, 
f  be  ^^  .^^^^^^^  ^^  X>uiiistan,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  ^^ 
fipeci       ^-d   "be£oxe    the  present  time  he  had,  as  we  have  Arch- 
fet^  y^^^^^®^^   ^^  ^^'^  metropolitan  throne.     The  Arch-  CiIntCT.^ 

'beC'"*^      -rvO^w-  led.  away  captive  by  the  Danes.     Accord-  ^^^*  '®^' 
g0ei^>         ^_A    *^  .  rt 

•  \\oV  ^^'^    -rtxosb   trustworthy  account,  he  at  first  promised 

.    ^  >oo  ^^       ^qxt^^  in  expectation  of  which  they  kept  him 


^IjC***'  q.v*i\>\)B   C^tog.  Sac.  Angl.  17,  18)  seems  uncertain  whether  they 

^      "^^^       fii«n  or  two.    The  famous  Odo  held  the  see  of  Bayeux  for  as 

^^  »  t3SA  •      ^^  ^  amall  monastery  in  Gloucestershire,  near  the  greater 
-».   X>®^*     fionoas  monastery  of  Tewkesbuiy.    I  mention  it  here,  because 
^(^  '^^^      ^^  oonsiderable  remains  of  a  church  of  unusual  antiquity,  un- 


ro   **r    earlier  than  the  Norman  Conquest.     I  fear  however  that  it 

^o^^*®*vL  referred  to  a  date  so  early  as  the  sojourn  of  .^Uf heah  at  Deer^ 

ki>^^    rrhere  10  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  built  by  Earl  Odda  in  the 


^nTB*-       ^adward  the  Confessor 

reig**^  ^       Malms,  ii.  184.     But  see  Wharton's  note  to  Osbem,  Anglia 

*  ,.'    nA,   ^Ifheah's  sojourn  at  Qlastonbury  seems  doubtful.   He  was 

^»C5«*>  ***    Bath,  and  he  probably  was  Abbot.    (Flor.  Wig.  984.)    It  should 

^  fSkCfOJ^    uared  that  Bath  was  then  an  independent  Abbey.    Its  union  with 

\}&  refm^  -rtrallB  or  rather  the  temporary  translation  of  the  see  of  Wells 


-tlie  •^^  ,      4  happen  till  late  in  the  eleventh  century 

-tJiitl^®''  r|i||jetmar,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  explain  both  the  long  de- 

*  ^  /the  Arohbishop  and  the  excessive  indignation  of  the  Danes 

fjeio^^^^  ^lien  he  finally  refused  to  pay.     Mr.  St.  John  (ii.  30)  need 

^^j^sflt  i^^ed  Dr.  Lappenberg  with  misunderstanding  Florence  and 

^ot  ^*^®  ,  ,  Dr.  Lappenberg  has  not  misunderstood  anything,  but 

fclie   v/**  oca 
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0BA».  ▼.  seyen  months  in  their  ships.      Af eanwliile^  not  only  t 
ransom  of  JSlfheah^  bnt  the  general  ransom  of  all  JEnghai 
remained  unpaid.    The  forty-eig^ht  thousand  pounds,  Hh, 
Witen*-     price  of  the  pretended  peace^  was  still  owing.     To  settle 
^d<m,     this  debt,  Ealdorman  Eadric — ^the  King  is  not  mentioned 
^^  ,^v  —and  the  other  Witan  met   in   full  Oemot.     The  Danes 
loia.         meanwhile  lay  in  the  Thames   near  G^reenwich.     On  the 
Saturday  after  Easter  the  I^nes  seem  to  have  held  some 
kind  of  festival,  at  which  they  got  very  drank  on  wine 
lately  brought  from  the  south.      This  was  no  doubt  one 
advantage  of  thU  commerce  between  the  Danes  and  the 
Norman  ports  which  Duke  Richard  and  his  people  found 
so   profitable.     The  Normans    exchanged    the    wines  of 
Aquitaine  for  the  tribute-monejr    or    the  slaves  of  Eng- 
land.    In  their  drunkenness  the  Danes  caUed  on  ^Ifheah 
for  the  payment  of  the  promised  ransom.      He  rvkfticuwi 
would  pay  nothing;  he  had  sinned  in  promising  to  mv^ 
no  one  should  give  anything  for  his  life  -^  he     ff  *.r^  v-    ' 

Harder  of  self  to  them  to  deal  with  him  as  thev  nlAcko^rwi       rm 
iEifheah.    ,  ^xv     A    1.1.1,      *    ^1.  •    ^^P^^^^«ed.     They  then 

May  19th,  dragged  the  Archbishop  to  their  hnsting  or  d1       % 
*^"-         sembly.     ThurkiU  tried  to  save  him     ofR.^-  P^^  of  as- 

•1  ^i,-  I.-     v-         1  ^^^^®^»^8  gold  and 

silver,  anything  save  his  ship  only,   foj.   |.r      ,   ^  ^ 

life.^     But  the  rest  would  not  hearken,  and  th       iT  ^^^^  ^ 
pelt  the  Archbishop  with  stones,  logs  of  w     j       ^*^ 

bones  and  skulls  of  oxen,'  the  remains  of  +k^-     \ 

ot  their  late  feast. 

Mr.  St.  John  has  failed  to  consult  Tbietmar.    If  I>i-.  ]j_ 

in  any  point,  it  ia  in  identifying  ^Ifmir  the  traitor      •  «.      ^  ^  wrong 

Abbot.  "*^*  ^afinw  the 

^  I  adopt  this  from  the  Chronicles.    There  is  no  oontr&H* 
their  version  and  Thietmar's,  but  they  fiU  np  gaps  in  oaoh    i-^^**  ^tween 

*  This  intercession  of  ThurkiU  is  from  Thietmar,  and  it  ft,ii  ^^' 
his  conduct  presently  after.     Indeed  his  words  in  Thietnia    *     ^^"^^  with 
was  already  a  Christian.     William  of  Maknesbury  must  be  ^'^^^^^  *^*  ^« 
calumnies  when  he  says  (ii.  176),  "  Turkillus,  qui  fuerat  in       ^''^  mere 
daretur  archiepiscopus.'*  ^'  ^t  lapt. 

'  Pelting  people  with  bones  at  dinner  seems  to  have  been 
Danish  custom.     It  is  allowed  as  the  punishment  of  certa.iv«       .   ^^^^^uihed 
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At  last  one  Thrum,  whom  jS!lf heah  liad  converted,  and  ohap.  v* 
whom  he  had  confirmed  the  day  before,  out  of  a  feeling  of 
piiy,  dave  his  head  with  his  battle-axe.^  The  conduct 
of  the  Danes  both  before  and  afterwards  shows  that  this 
attack  on  the  Archbishop  was  a  mere  sudden  outbreak, 
caused  half  by  drunkenness,  half  by  wrath  at  the  Arch- 
bishop's fidlure  to  make  the  promised  payment.^  Thurkill 
had  not  been  able  to  save  the  Archbishop's  life,  but  it 
must  have  been  owing  to  his  influence,  and  to  that  of  any 
other  converts  whom  ^Ifheah  had  made,  that  the  body 
was  allowed  to  be  taken  to  London  with  all  reverence.  It 
was  there  received  by  two  Bishops,  ^Ifhun  of  London 
and  Eadnoth  of  Dorchester,  and  was  buried  in  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral.3 

by  Cnut's  "Witheriags  Bei.**    Swend  AggieBsoB,  ap.  Langebek,  iii.  148. 
See  also  a  mythical  stoiy  in  Sazo,  115. 

^  The  GhronideB  mention  the  deaving  of  his  skull  without  the  Bame  or 
motive  of  the  actor.  These  I  do  not  hesitate  to  supply  from  Florence. 
«  Drim  miles"  signs  a  Charter  of  Cnut's,  in  Cod.  Dipl.  it.  15.  Mr.  Remble 
marks  it  as  doubtful,  but  no  one  would  invent  a  signature  of  Thrim. 

'  Florence  makes  the  Danes  demand  the  money  of  .^Ufheah,  and  say 
that  if  it  is  not  paid,  he  shall  be  killed  on  the  next  Saturday.  He  refuses, 
and,  angry  and  drunken,  they  kill  him  at  once.  This  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Chronicle,  and  Thietmar  implies  that  the  time  for  payment  had  already 
oome — "  transactis  tunc  omnibus  designatis  temporibus." 

'  "  Where,"  adds  the  Chronicler,  *'  God  shows  forth  the  holy  martyr's 
mighty  works.**  As  ^Ifheah  was  killed  in  10 1 3,  and  was  translated  from 
London  to  Canterbury  in  loas,  we  get  the  date  of  this  entry  within  nine 
years. 

As  the  work  of  Thietmar  is  less  generally  accessible  than  most  of  my 
authorities,  I  transcribe  his  account  of  the  martyrdom  in  full. 

'*Peroepi  quoque  a  relatu  pradicti  hominis  Sewaldi  fiictum  miserabile 
ao  iddroo  memorabile,  quod  perfida  Northmannorum  manus,  duce  ad  hoo 
Thurkjlo,  Cantuarise  civitatis  egregium  antistitem,  Dunsten  nomine,  cum 
ceteris  caperent^  et  yincnlis  et  inediA  ac  ineffabiU  poenft,  more  suo  nefando, 
oonstringerent.  Hie  humanA  motus  fragilitate,  pecuniam  eis  promittit,  et 
ad  banc  impetrandam  indudas  poeuit,  ut  si  in  his  aoceptabili  redemptione 
mortem  momentaneam  evadere  nequivisset,  semet  ipsum  gemitibus  crebris 
interim  purgaret,  hostiam  Domino  vivam  ad  immolandum.  Transactis 
tunc  omnibus  designatis  temporibus,  voraz  picanim  caribdis  Dei  fiunulum 
evoeat,  et  nbi  promissum  oeleriter  persolvi  tributmn,  minaciter  postulat. 
Et  ille  at  mitis  agnus.     '  Pnesto  sum,'  inquit,  '  paraius  ad  omnia,  que 
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(SAP.  T.       The  claim  of  iEIfheah  to  the  title  of  martyr  was  after 
WMiflif-   ^3jjg  difiputed  by  hia  foreign  successor  Lan&anc;.     Bt 


MartTrf  the  honour  of  the  "Rngligli  Archbishop  was  6t3x>n^y  de- 
fended by  the  more  generous  Anselm,  on  the  g^imd  tk^ 
though  he  did  not  die  for  any  point  of  Christbyi  befieL 
yet  he  died  for  Christian  justice  and  charity^  as  refbsin^c 
plunder  his  people  in  order  to  obtain  a  ransonx  for  himsd^^ 
iElfheah  is  not  the  only  one  in  the  list  of  our  ancient  no?- 
tyrs  whose  technical  claim  to  the  honours  of  nxartyrd» 
may  fairly  be  doubted.  As  in  the  case  of  yoang  Sling  Esd- 
ward,  the  name  was  freely  bestowed  on  any  gtKxl  man  who 
died  by  an  unjust  death.  According  to  the  most  trasSr 
worthy  narrative^  ^Ifheah^  however  innocently^  brou^t  hk 
death  upon  himself,  by  making  a  promise  and  then  faiiinf 
to  perform  it.  Hagiographers  have  of  course  surrounded 
him  with  a  halo  of  sanctity  and  miracle,  and  they  cleailf 
have  exaggerated  the  evil  deeds  of  his  destroyers.  But, 
putting  all  exaggeration  aside,  it  is  easy  to  see  in  .^Ifheab 
a  thoroughly  good  and  Christian  man,  one  of  those  men  of 
simple,  straightforward,  benevolent  earnestness^  of  whom 
the  English  Church  in  that  age  produced  many.  He  was 
undoubtedly  a  Saint,  and  it  seems  hard  to  refuse  him  the 

in  me  nano  presumitiB  fsMsere;  ao  ChrUti  amore,  at  saomm  mersar  fioi 
exemplum  aervoram,  non  sum  hodie  turbatoa.  Qaod  vobis  mendax  videar, 
non  mea  Toluntas,  aed  dira  efficit  mifai  egestaa.  Corpus  hoc  meum,  quod 
in  hoc  exilic  supra  modum  dilexi,  yobis  oulpabile  ofiero,  et  quid  de  eo 
faoiatis,  in  vestrft  esse  potestate,  cognosce  ;  a^wimfc-m  autem  meimet  peoca- 
tricem  Creatori  omnium,  vos  non  respicientem,  supplex  oommitto.'  lUis 
loquentem  profimorum  agmen  vallaidt,  et  dirersa  hunc  ad  interficieiidiim 
aima  oongerit.  Quod  cum  eorum  dux  Thurdl  It  long%  yidisset,  celeriter  ae- 
ourens  :  '  Ke,  qusso,  sic  facialis !  infit.  Aurum  et  argentum,  et  omne  quod 
hie  habeo  vel  uUo  mode  acquirere  possum,  exoeptft  nayi  solA,  ne  in  Christom 
Domini  pecoetis  libenti  animo  Tobis  omnibus  trado/  TWn  duld  affiita 
infrenata  sociorum  ira,  ferro  et  saxis  durior,  non  moUitur,  sed  efflno 
innocenti  sanguine  placatur,  quem  communitor  capitibus  bourn  et  im- 
bribus  lapidum  atque  lignorom  inftisione  protinus  effundunt.  Inter  tot 
frementium  impetus  potitus  est  coslesti  iucunditate,  ut  signi  seqaentis 
efficacia  protinus  testatnr."    (Pertz,  iii.  849.) 

^  See  John  of  Salisbury's  Life  of  Anselm,  Anglia  Sacra»  iL  163. 
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.  yt'        -iiA^     l:i.£td  stt  least  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  x«ap.  v. 


8emoe. 
loia. 


i'^\4^       ^^-^^^^  -times,  who  brought  on  themselves 
Jp"    -i^^yX^  ttiey    xr^i^li-fc   have  avoided  by  provoking  or 
^J^^"*  ^  ^^  ttOT^  lieatil^en  enemies. 

^  x^S^ae"^  ^^^      -Ajrolil>ishop's   marder,  the  forty-eight  The  money 
^  ^^Lp/I        0'S^^y  iilx^     irskxisom  of  England,  was  paid,  oaths  ^ea. 

^^  >     and  -blue  X>£u:iish  fleet  dispersed.     But  Thurkill,  Thurkffl 
-^^   ^^    ^^  coxidLi:]io'fc      l:iad   shown  a  distinct  leaning  to  EngSih  * 
^e^      "^Vi^j  Tio'^v    exvtered   the  English  service.^    As  we 
5^2)^  i.|0.^       ^nd  \i1to.    ck   zealous  Christian,  he  was  doubtless 
^^Af^^^^^xO^y   it    lno     lisid   not  been   already  baptized  by 
f^  i^fj^  He    \>xoviglit  with   him  forty-five   ships,   the 

"^rtjeal^  ^     l^icli  'w^ere  to  receive  food  and  clothing  from  the 
^0^     ^     eTig^S^^   ^^  return  to  defend  England  against 

^-v  ©^    -.^  is  a  claaxacter  of  much  interest,  in  many  points  Character 

^^^    A^'%y^  n  II,-  ^1ai  /  ofThurkiU. 

ijVitJJ**"     ^    on  a.  Bmaller  scale,  nis  wonderml  countiyman 

^^t:^^^  .*X  e  ^i^'tered  England  on  an  errand  of  destruction, 

rjtso^*         aB  gT^8»^^^^V  ^^^  ^^®'  ^  '^  ^^  stoutest  defender 

^x^'^^^  -V     d  wliich  he  came  to  ravage.     He  was  not  a  mere 

^£  'Co^  ^  ^  accept  English  wealth  and  honours,  and  then 

-p^VAg*     ^  ^  ^^  enemy  at  the  first  opportunity.     When 

'     ore  oatlis  to  iEthelred,  he  honestly  devoted  himself 


-     master  whose  bread  he  ate.    He  fought  valiantly  for 
land   ^^^  ^^^  ships  for  a  while  were  the  only  refuge 
J^  g  the  native  King  of  the  English  could  find  shelter. 

Qjifoniclee  aDd  Florence  mention  the  engagement  of  the  forty- 

.     ^ithont  mentioning  Thurkill.    But  as  they  all  represent  him  as 

0ve  ■  ^    A^Q  English  service  the  next  year,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 

\>^^^^     tim®  **^  ^  change  of  side.    So  Encom.  Enmue,  ed.  Maseres,  p.  7. 

'«'»•  *^texneDt  of  William  of  Mahnesbury  («.  176)  that  Thurkill  now  re- 

T*»®^  me  ^^'^  °*  settlement  in  East-Anglia  (habebat  Orientales  Anglos 

oea^^  Inntati  parentes)  is  in  no  way  improbable  in  itself,  and  it  falls  in 

0Ot»^  ^°.    ^^1,  the  confused  statement  of  Osbem  (see  above,  p.  385)  about 


canoy^J        partition  of  England  between  him  and  Eadric.     But  both 
^^^  ^   and  WilUsm  are  very  bad  authorities  for  anything  relat" 
CH^^^.  *  See  above,  p.  337. 
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CHAP.  T.  If^  at  a  later  time^  we  find  him  again  on  the  I>aiiish  aide, 
it  was  probably  not  till  death  had  released  him  from  all 
personal  obligations  to  his  first  master^  certainly  not  till 
English  Ealdormen  had  set  him  the  example  of  acknow- 
ledging the  foreign  King.  The  stnigg^le  between  £ad- 
mund  and  Cnut  might  fairly  appear  to  him  to  be  a 
struggle  between  two  candidates  for  the  English  Crown, 
in  which  he^  as  a  Dane^  might  without  dishonour  take 
the  side  of  his  own  countryman. 

Swend*8  It  is  probable  that  the  defection  of  Thurkill  hastened  the 

sion  rf^*     last  act  of  this  stage  of  the  Danish  invasions.     We  have 
England,    ^q^  ^q^  heard  anything  of  Swend  personally  for    nine 
years.^    He  had  meanwhile  been  busily  engaged  in  warfare 
nearer  home ;  but^  as  regards  England^  he  clearly  was  only 
biding  his  time.     On  the  one  hand^  the  country  was  tho- 
roughly weakened  and  disheartened,  and  seemed  to  stand 
ready  for  him  to  take  possession.     On  the  other  hand,  as 
far  as  material  help  went,  England  had  gained  considerably 
by  the  accession  of  the  valiant  Thurkill  and  his  followers. 
To  chastise  Thurkill,  at  least  to  guard  against  the  possible 
consequences  of  his  conduot,  seems  to  have  been  the  un- 
mediate  occasion  of  Swend's  greatest  and  last  invasion. 
But  this  motive  can  have  done  little  more  than  hasten 
a  purpose  which  was  already  fully  determined.     Swend 
had  no  doubt  long  resolved  on  the  complete   conquest 
of  England ;   but  he  may  well  have  seen  that  Thurkill'B 
new    position    rendered    his   own   presence  immediately 

^  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  441)*  whose  chronology  of  this  tone  is  exoofl- 
siyely  confused,  makes  Swend  present  in  England  at  the  death  of  .^If  heah; 
on  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  the  Danes  and  English  make  a  league  of 
brotherhood  to  have  one  heart  and  one  soul ;  Swend  goes  back  to  Den- 
mark ;  the  maasacre  of  Saint  Brice  takes  place,  and  then  Swend  comM 
again ! 

*  See  very  distinctly  in  the  Encomium  Emme,  p.  7.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (ii.  176)  again  sla&derB  Thurkill,  making  him  invite  Swend. 
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Bceeaaxy,  lest  his  schemes  should  be  supplanted  by  the  ohap.  y. 

itablishment  of  a  rival  Danish  dynasty  in  the  country.^ 

[owever  this  may  be^  Swend  set  forth^  accompanied  by 

is  son  Cnnt^  afterwards  so  famous,  and  reached  Enghmd 

i  July.     The  magnificence  of  his  fleet  is  described  in  the  Magnifi- 

lost  g^lowing  colonrs.^    There  is  no  doubt  that,  savages  Swend^s 

9  they  appear  in  warfare^  the  Northern  nations  of  that  ^^^ 

ge  had  made  considerable  progress  in  many  of  the  arts. 

lie  fact  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  antiquities  of  that 

ime  and  of  earlier  times  which  stiU  remain.     And  the 

bdomment   of  the    ships   which   were   so    dear   to   the 

leart  of  every  Northern  warrior^  was  a  favourite  form  of 

iplendour.^    There  may  doubtless  be  some  exaggeration^ 

>at  there  is  also  doubtless  a  certain  measure  of  truth,  in 

ihe  account  of  Swend's  splendid  fleets  of  the  birds  and 

Iragons  on  the  tops  of  the  masts  which  showed  the  way 

>f  the  wind^  of  the  figures  of  men  and  animals  in  gold, 

silver^  and  amber^  which  formed  the  signs  of  the  ships^  the 

lions^  the  bulls,  the  dolphins,  and,  what  we  should  hardly 

bave   looked  for,  the  centaurs.     With  this  fleet,  armed 

with  the  whole  force  of  Denmark,  Swend  crossed  the  sea, 

and  came  first  to  Sandwich.     He  then  changed  his  course, 

and  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  to  a  country  among  Swend  sails 

whose  population  the  Danish  element  was  large.   The  work  number. 

of  so  many  valiant  Kings,  of  Eadward,  of  ^thelstan,  of 

Eadmund,  was  undone  in  a  moment.  The  North  of  England 

was  again  severed  from  the  West-Saxon  monarchy.    The 

^  Enoom.  Em.  p.  7.  '*  Tarchil .  .  .  magnam  partem  ezerdtiis  toi  abduoeoB, 
▼idsse  ae  gandet :  et  nnnc  meridiaDam  partem  provinoiBB  Tiotor  obtinet,  ao 
mavolt  ibi  exsnl  degens,  amicnsque  &otuB  Anglorom,  quos  tuA  manu  vicit, 
gloriari,  quam,  ezeroitmn  reducens,  tibi  subdi,  tibique  victoriam  adsoribi." 
Enoomhim  Emms,  pp.  8,  9* 

'  Compare  the  saying  of  ThurkiU  just  before  ;  he  will  give  any  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver,  anything  except  his  shipt  to  redeem  the  life  of  ^Ifheah. 

*  Compare  the  description  of  the  splendid  ship  given  by  Godwine  to 
Harthacnut,  Flor.  Wig.  1040.  Archbishop  ^Ifric  also  leaves  King  ifithel- 
red  his  best  ship  with  its  accoutrements.    Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  351. 
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o^AP.  V.  Danish  King  satted  up  the  Tren-fc 
borough,  and  all  the  country- 
ling-Street  submitted  without 

Nortbum-  in  from  all  parts  of  the  Nortli.. 

lind^y.   submitted  under  their  Earl  XJHi>red 

and  ihe      -yfg  have  seen  him  acting  bra.^v^l3r 

Five  .  .  .  •       1       ^     - 

Boroughs    him  acting  vigorously  agam,  Diit>  j\xs± 

submit*  ,      ,     .1  •       •!•  1 

1013. 


Nartbvunb. 
the  Kiing^s 


t^S^ 


930-13 
94a. 


check  the  panic,  even  if  he 
away  by  it.^    Next  came  the  iKien. 
what  later,  the  men  of  the  Five 
of  that  famous  Confederacy  had 
most  renowned  exploits  of  Ead 
but  their  mention  now  shows    that; 
retained  some  measure  of  indepo 
nexion.    Before  long,  all  the 
ling-Street  had  acknowledged 
tricts  he  took  hostages,  whom  he 
who  was  left  in  command  of  the 
horses  and  food  for  his  army,  and^ 
contingents  of  the  shires  which  had 
low  him,  willingly  or  unwillingly,    i 
With  this  force  he   then  crossed 
struck  south-west,  into  the   strictly 
his  horrible  Mercia,  into  the  one  part  of  Eng^l 
escaped  ravage,  some  districts  of  whi 
seen  war  since  the  days  of  -Alfred. 

1  This  occupation  of  the  North  is  referred  to   i^i    tl^^ 
of  William  of  Jumifeges.    See  above,  p.  $72.  •    _ 
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and  of  ^aS^^     (joo- 
7   must  et^^/^**^ 
and  mutu^  V  ^ 
north-eaet  Cf  ^^ 

He  also  recju  '^  ^ 
•e   than  tbis, 
««bznitted  had  to 
lus    onward  ma 
^«i«e.  Street,    e 

*    ^Hich  had  aa  w     ^ 


says  Fl( 
"  Non  c 
tiens,  r* 
dederit. 

also 


See  al>ov4 


Bu«weard  rsoA  fvlre  fyrde^    Fyrd  always  means  th©  7ej,^f^^%7' 
of  an  English  district ;  the  Danish  army  is  always  heme.     ^/    ifc.  * 
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tween  the  Danish  and  English  districts  was  clearly  marked  cbap.  v. 
in  his  treatment  of  the  two.   Hitherto  we  have  heard  of  no 
ravages^  bnt^  when  he  ^as  once  within  the  purely  English 
border^^  his  craelties  became  horrible^  and  they  were  car- 
ried on  in  the  most  systematic  way.     He  '^  wrought  the 
most  evil  that  any  host  might  do/'  he  is  even  charged 
with  directly  ordering^  as  his  rule  of  warfare^^  the  ravage 
of  fields^  the  burning  of  towns^  the  robbery  of  churches^ 
the  slaughter  of  men^  and  the  rape  of  women.     In  this  Submiasion 
fisifihion  he  passed  through  the  country  to  Oxford^  which  and  Win- 
had  already  risen  from  its  ashes.     The  town  was  saved  by  °'****®'- 
speedily  sabmitting  and  giving  hostages.     Winchester  i^ 
self  did  the  like.      Swend  then  marched  upon  London ;  Swend  re- 
but here  his  success  was  very  different.     He  had  to  en-  ^^^^  j^^, 
counter^  not  only  a  valiant  resistance^  but  also  ill  luck  of  ^^^ 
a  different  kind.^    Many  of  his  men^  unable  to  find  either 
ford  or  bridge^  were  drowned  in  the  Thames.     At  last  he 
assaulted  the  city.     But  the  heart  of  the  citizens  was  as 
strong  as  when  they  beat  off  both  Swend  and  Olaf  Trygg-     [994.] 
wesson  nineteen  years  before.    Not  only  was  King  JSthel- 
red^  who  probably  did  not  add  much  to  the  vigour  of  the 
defence^^  within  the  city^  but  the  brave   Dane  Thurkill 
wafi   there^  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  his  new 

'  The  Chronicles  diatinctlj  mark  the  geographical  limit  of  his  ravages ; 
"  And  sytrSan  he  com  ofer  Wsetlinga  stnete,  hi  wrohton  l>8Bt  nuBsto  yf el  |>e 
Knig  here  don  xnihte.'* 

*  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno.  "  Suis  edictnm  poenit>  videlicet,  nt  agros  vasta- 
lent,"  &o. 

'  William  of  Malmeebuiy  (U.  177)  in  the  middle  of  his  confttsed  narrative 
of  thia  reign,  lavishes  a  vast  amount  of  fine  writing  on  this  siege  of  Lon- 
don.  The  drowning  of  the  Danes  in  the  Thames  is  attributed  to  the  valour 
of  the  citizens,  with  which  it  clearly  had  nothing  to  do.  His  character  of 
the  Londoners  does  not  badly  describe  that  of  the  English  generally; 
"  Laudandi  prorsus  viri,  et  quos  Mars  ipse  cdlatft  non  spemeret  hastft  si 
duoem  habuissent."  But  the  Londoners  had  a  leader,  only  William  per- 
sistently refuses  to  name  any  honourable  act  of  Thurkill*s. 

*  Florence  ventures  to  say,  "  ^thelredus  .  .  .  muros  viriliter  delendit/' 
&c.     But  tUs  is  only  a  sort  of  grammatical  compliment. 
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OHAP.  ▼. 

994, 1009, 
1013. 


Swend 
marches  to 
Bath; 
the  West- 
Saxon 
Thegns 
submit. 


Swend  is 
acknow- 
ledged 
King. 
1013. 


Bervioe.  For  the  fonrtli  time  during  this  reign^  the  in* 
vaders  were  beaten  back  from  the  walls  of  the  great  mer- 
chant city^  the  only  resistance  that  Swend  seems  to  have 
met  ¥rith  daring  this  fearful  march.  He  now  turned 
back  into  Wessex,  first  to  Wallingford,  then  to  Bath^  de- 
stroying^ in  his  former  fashion,  as  he  went.  At  Bath  the 
terrible  drama  was  brought  to  an  end.  ^thebnser,  Eal- 
dorman  of  Devonshire,  with  all  the  Thegns  of  the  West, 
came  to  him,  submitted,  and  gave  hostages.  Putting  tJie 
Umguage  of  the  different  accounts  together,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  was,  or  professed  to  be,  a  formal  act 
of  the  Witan  of  Wessex,  deposing  ^thelred  and  raising 
Swend  to  the  throne.  Northumberland  had  already  ac- 
knowledged him;  and,  considering  that  Swend  brought 
the  contingents  of  the  North  of  England  with  him,  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  have  even  been  enough  of  the  chief 
men  of  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  present  to  give  the 
assembly  something  like  the  air  of  a  general  Witenagemot. 
An  election  of  Swend  was  of  course  an  election  under 
duresse  in  its  very  harshest  shape,  and  would  in  no  way- 
express  the  real  wishes  of  the  electors.  But  that  some 
approach  to  the  usual  legal  formalities  were  gone  through, 
seems  implied  in  the  significant  way  in  which  we  are  told 
that  Swend  was  now  looked  upon  as  "  fall  King''  by  the 
whole  people.^    Whether  he  was  crowned  is  a  much  more 


1  Chron.  "  And  eall  [>eodscipe  bine  h»Me  [>a  for  fnloe  cyning.**  Fior. 
'*  Ab  omni  Anglorom  popnlo  Bex,  si  jure  queat  Bez  Yocari,  qui  fere  cuncta 
tyrannic^  &ciebat,  et  appellabatur  et  habebatur."  Florence's  scrapie  as 
to  the  title  only  confirms  the  probability  of  the  formal  election.  So  Henry 
of  Huntingdon ;  "  Suain  vero  ab  omni  populo  habebatur  pro  Bege.*'  "  Snain 
jam  Bex  Anglorum."  (M.  H.  B.  754  D.)  So  among  later  writers,  Roger  of 
Wendoyer ;  "  Regem  Angliae  se  jussit  appeUari"  (i.  447) ;  Bromton(X  Soriptt. 
B91),  "  Swanns  jam  Bex  Anglorum  &ctix8."  William  of  Mahnesbuiy  (iL 
177)  loses  himself  in  fine  writing,  '*  totft  jam  Anglift  in  clientelam  iUius 
inclinatA"  The  Bncomium  Emmse  (p.  9)  might  seem  even  to  hint  at  a 
coronation,  "  jam  ssepe  dictos  Bex  totA  Anglorum  patriA  est  inirowieatu$.** 
But  I  almost  think  this  looks  the  other  way ;  had  any  ceremony  of  conso- 
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doubtful  matter ;  the  nominal  religion  of  Swend  at  this  ohaf.  v. 
moment  is  a  great  problem^  and  we  may  doubt  whether^ 
if   the  apostate  sought  the  Christian  rite^  any  Prelate 
^would  have  been  found  to  admit  him  to  it.^     But  that 
Swend  was  acknowledged  King  is  perfectly  plain.     He 
now  went  northward  to  his  fleets  seemingly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  by  sea  the  one  city  which  still  held  out. 
Bat  now  the  spirit  even  of  the  Londoners  at  last  gave  London 
way  ;  out  of  sheer  fear  of  the  threatened  cruelty  of  the  new  ""  °" 
King*^  they  submitted  and  gave  hostages.     By  a  strange 
turning  about  of  events/  all  England  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  Swend^  while  the  cause  of  iEthebed  was  still 
maintained    by    Thurkill   and  the   Danish   fleet   in   the 
Thames.     The  monarchy  of  Cerdic  was  now  confined  to  ^thelred 
the  decks  of  forty-five  Scandinavian  war-ships.     The  fleet  fbge  in 
still  lay  at  Greenwich,  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  J^^^' 
^Ifheah.     Thither,  immediately  after  the  submission  of 
London,  ^thelred  and  Thurkill  betook  themselves.    The  Emma  and 
Lady  Emma  went  over  to  her  brother  in  Normandy,  in  gent  to 
company  with  -Slfsige,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  steJJ^, 
was  presently  followed  by  her  two  young  sons,  the  ^thel-  Augunt, 
ings    Eadward  and  iElfred,   with   their   tutor  ^Ifhun, 

oration  really  taken  place,  the  writer  would  hardly  have  contented  himself 
with  BO  vagne  a  word  as  "  intronizatua." 

^  That  the  ecclesiastics  kept  aloof  from  Swend  might  almost  be  inferred 
from  the  Chronicles.  Florence  mentions  only  Ealdormen  and  Thegns, 
while  at  the  election  of  Cnut  in  1016  the  Bishops  and  Abbots  are  distinctly 
mentioned.  It  confirms  this  view  that  William  of  Malmesbury,  though  his 
account  is  evidently  inaccurate  in  some  points,  makes  ^thelred,  before 
goiug  to  Normandy,  summon  a  meeting  of  Bishops  and  Abbots,  and 
seemingly  of  them  only,  as  the  only  people  who  adhered  to  him.  **  Ab- 
bates  et  Episcopos,  qui  nee  in  tall  necessitate  dominum  suum  deserendum 
putarent." 

'  Compare  Thucydides'  comment  (iv.  11)  on  the  battle  at  Pylos,  where 
the  natural  parts  of  the  Laoedsmonians  and  the  Athenians  were  re- 
versed in  the  like  way  ;  is  rovrd  rf  W9pt4im^  ^  f^^Xt  ^^f*  *^9fivtdovs 
li^v  iK  7^9  Tf  iced  radtnis  AoKCfvueris  &/A^yf (r^cu  iMivovs  iwnrKiovras,  Acuc€» 
HMfioidovs  8i  4k  vwv  re  koI  k^  r^v  iaurw  ToAf/Jor  oSeroi'  ^v*  *A0ifl^aicvs 
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CHAP.  y.   Bishop  of  London.^     JSthelied  himself  stayed  some  time 
longer  with  the  fleets  but  at  Midwinter  he  went  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight|  the  old  Danish  quarters^  which  the  adhesion 
of  the  Danish  fleet  now  made  the  only  portion  of  his  lost 
realm  accessible  to  the  English  Eling.^     He  there  kept  the 
iEthelred   feast  of  Christmas,  and  in  January  he  joined  his  wife  and 
fuge  in       young  children  in  Normandy,  where  his  brother-in-law 
Jkow^^^'  -P^^®  Richard  could  hardly  refuse  him  an  honourable  re- 
1014.         ception.    We  seem  to  be  reading  the  history  of  James  the 
Second  before  its  time.     Eadric,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts,^ had  already  gone  over  with  the  Lady.     Of  ^thel- 
red's  sons  by  his  first  marriage,  the  gallant  ^theKngs 
^thelstan  and  Eadwig  and  their  glorious  brother  Ead- 
mund,  we  hear  nothing.     As  far  as  we  can  see,  Swend 
was  the  one  acknowledged  King  over  the  whole  realm. 
If  the  West-Saxon  banner  was  anywhere  displayed^   it 
could  have  been  only  on  the  masts  of  Thurkill  and  his 
sea-rovers.     During  the  whole  winter,  Swend  on  his  side^ 

^  The  Chronides  distinotly  make  Emma  and  her  sons  go  at  two  diffaarent 
times,  and  they  rather  imply  that  Emma  went  of  her  own  aooord.  "  Seo 
KUxfdigt  wende  )»a  ofer  sie  to  hire  bro9or  Ricarde,  and  JSlfsige  Abbod  of 
Burh  mid  hire ;  and  se  cyning  sende  .^fun  Bisceop  mid  >am  .^<5elingiiiii 
Eadwearde  and  Alfredo  ofer  see."  Florence  and  William  mix  up  the 
two  things  together,  but  thia  trait  in  Emma's  character  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

*  William  of  Malmesbury,  seemingly  to  avoid  naming  Thurkill,  confuaes 
everything.  He  makes  ^thelred  fly  secretly  from  London  to  Southamp- 
ton, and  thence  to  the  lale  of  Wight.  It  is  there  that  he  holds  his  synod 
of  Bishops  and  Abbots  (which  perhaps  grew  out  of  his  keeping  Christmas 
in  the  island),  makes  a  long  speech  to  them,  and  sends  Emma  and  the 
children  across.  Roger  of  Wendover  tells  the  same  story,  only  without 
Bishops.  William  of  Jumi^ges  (v.  7)  has  a  romance  about  ^thelred  bring- 
ing over  some  hidden  treasures  which  he  kept  concealed  at  Winchester. 
He  fiuxoies  that  ^thelred  was  living  there,  whereas  the  city  was  in  the 
power  of  Swend.  William,  by  his  secret  flight  of  ^thelred,  at  least 
avoids  this  absurdity. 

'  Roger  of  Wendover  sends  him  across  with  a  hundred  and  forty  "mi- 
lites."  For  a  minute  and  highly  coloured  version  of  the  whole  story,  see 
Mr.  St.  John,  ii.  34.  Some  of  the  Bishops  must  certainly  have  revealed 
the  confessions  both  of  ^thehred  and  of  Emma. 
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id  Thurkill  on  his,  levied  contributioM  and  ravaged  the  ohap.  v. 
knd  at  pleasure. 


§  5.  From  the  Conquest  of  England  by  Swend  to  the 
Death  of  JSthelred.     i  o  1 3-101 6. 

This  conquest  of  England  by  Swend  forms  an  important  Import- 
tage  in  our  history.     It  was,  for  the  moment  at  least,  Swend's 
he  completion  of  the  Danish  invasions  in  their  third  and  J'^^ 
inal  shape  of  actual  Danish  conquest.     And  it  was  more^S^'y.*® 
ihan  this.      The  Danish  Conquest  by  Swend  was,  so  to  Ck>nque0t. 
speak,  the  precedent  for  the  Norman  Conquest  by  William. 
Swend^s  own  possession  of  Eugland  was  indeed  most  short, 
but  he  at  least  held  it  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  he  handed 
on  his  mission  to  his  son.     The  result  of  Swend's  invasion 
showed  that  the  Crown  of  England,  of  England  so  lately 
united   into  a  single  Kingdom,  could,  by  the  event  of 
war,  be  transferred  from  the  brow  of  a  native  sovereign 
to  that  of  a  foreign  invader.      It  was  Swend's  conquest 
which  made  the  conquests  both  of  Cuut  and  of  William 
possible.      Cnuf  s  conquest  was  of  course  only  the  com- 
pletion of  Swend's.      It  was  Swend  who  conceived  the 
idea  and  who  actually  for  the  first  time  carried  it  out. 
That  idea  was  something  very  different  from  anything  Distinction 
which  had  been  set  before  the  eyes  of  any  earlier  Scan-  g^^^»g 
dinavian  invader.     Hitherto  England  had  been  largely  ^^^®«* 
ravaged,  and  had  even  been  partly  occupied.     But  mere  earlier 

1    .  J    .-I      Danish 

ravages  were  m  their  own  nature  temporary;  and  the invasionB. 
Danes  who  had  settled  in  England  had  been  gradually 
brought  into  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  submission  to 
the  English  King,  into  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  amal- 
gamation with  the  English  people.  The  third  stage  of 
the  Danish  wars>  that  which  had  now  for  a  moment  ac- 
complished its  object,  aimed  at  something  of  quite  another 
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kind.  It  sought,  as  I  have  before  shown,^  not  only  to 
ravage  or  even  to  occupy,  but  to  transfer  the  Crown  of 
all  England,  the  rule  of  aU  its  inhabitants,  English  and 
Danish  alike,  into  the  hands  of  the  Eang  of  all  Ben- 
mark.  This  object  Swend  had  now  accomplished.  Suc- 
ceeding events  indeed  called  for  the  work  to  be  done 
over  again  by  his  son  Cnut.  But  the  example  was  set; 
the  establishment  of  a  foreign  King  in  England,  his  re- 
cognition, willing  or  unwilling,  by  the  English  nation^ 
were  processes  which  had  now  become  fiuniliar.  What 
Swend  had  done  Cnut  might  do,  and  what  Cnut  had 
done  William  might  do.  Swend  now,  like  William  after- 
wards, was  singularly  favoured  by  fortune.  But  the 
good  luck  of  the  two  invaders  took  quite  different  shapes. 
Swend  found  an  incapable  prince  on  the  throne,  under 
whom  no  effective  resistance  was  possible.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  wear  out  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  nation 
by  a  series  of  successful,  though  partial,  attacks.  He 
was  thus  able,  at  the  end  of  a  long  series  of  years,  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  whole  land  without  ever  having 
put  his  forces  to  the  risk  of  a  decisive  engagement. 
William  found  a  hero  on  the  throne;  he  had  therefore, 
at  the  very  beginning,  to  stake  all  his  chances  on  a  single 
battle.  But  in  that  single  battle  England  lost  her  hero^ 
and  with  him  her  hope.  Swend  and  William  were  thus 
equally  lucky,  but  William  ran  a  far  more  terrible  hazard. 
Swend  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  a  cursory  view  of  Eng- 
lish history,  because  he  is  overshadowed  by  the  fame  of 
his  son.  But  Swend  was  no  ordinary  man.  If  great- 
ness consists  in  mere  skill  and  stedfastness  in  carrying 
out  an  object,  irrespective  of  the  moral  character  of  that 
object,  he  may  even  be  called  a  great  man.^     His  pur- 


^  See  above,  p.  46. 

'  The  epithet  of  Great  however,  in  Danish  annals,  belongs  not  to  him  but 
to  his  grandson  Swend  Estrithson.    Chron.  Roskild.  ap.  Langebek,  !•  378. 
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K)6e  was  doubtless  fixed  from  the  begiiming ;  bat  he  chap.  v. 
aiew  how  to  bide  his  time^  how  to  mark  and  to  seize 
lis  opportunities.  Of  that  species  of  glory  which  is  won 
yj  steady  and  skilful  destruction  of  one's  fellow-creatureSj 
he  glory  of  an  Attila  or  a  Buonaparte^  the  first  Danish 
onqueror  of  England  is  entitled  to  a  large  share.  Of  the 
iigh  and  generous  purposes  which  well  nigh  justify  the 
onbition  of  Alexander  and  of  Charles^  even  of  that  higher 
nraft  of  the  ruler  which  goes  some  way  to  redeem  the 
arimes  of  the  Norman  Conqueror^  we  see  no  trace  in  his 
career.  He  was  so  constantly  occupied  in  aggressive  war- 
fare that  he  had  hardly  time  to  show  himself  as  a  beneficent 
prince,  even  in  his  native  Kingdom,  and  in  England,  if  he 
had  his  will,  he  never  had  the  opportunity,  of  showing 
himself  in  any  light  but  that  of  a  barbarian  destroyer. 

Swend   then  was  King — or,  as  the  national  writers  Death  of 
prefer  to  call  him.  Tyrant  i— over  all  England.    But  it|eS!iiy, 
was  only  for  a  very  short  time  that  he  enjoyed  his  ill-  *®'4- 
gotten  dominion.     Early  in  the  year  after  his  conquest^ 
about  the  feast  of  Candlemas,  he  died  at  Grainsborough. 
The  Danish  writers   testify  to  the  Christianity  of  his 
later  years.     During  one  of  his  seasons  of  adversity,^  hoHu 
was  won   back  again  to  the  feith  from  which  he  had"    ^^ 
apostatized ;    he  become  a  zealous   believer,   a   founder 
of  churches  and  Bishopricks.^    The  panegyrist  of  Queen 

^  See  the  eztraot  from  Florence  quoted  abore.  So  in  1014.  "  Stumna 
^ynumns  .  .  ad  comulum  san  danmationiB,*'  &c.  W.  Malms.  179.  "Quod 
non  easet  lUe  dominos  legitimus.  Bed  tyrannus  atrociMimua."  Rog.  Wend, 
t*  448.  "  Suanns  .  .  .  tyrannuB  nequiBsimuB  . . .  quo  evidenter  apparet  ipeum 
natmalem  non  ease  dominum  sed  tyrannum."  The  sense  of  the  word  which 
became  fiuniliar  in  the  third  century  still  goes  on.     See  above,  p.  15  a. 

*  Chron.  Erici,  ap.  Langebek,  i.  158.  ''De  regno  expulsns  . .  tandem  ad 
Christi  fidem  conversus,  baptizatus  est  [was  baptism  repeated!]  et  moz,  Deo 
&vente,  regnum  suum  recepit.''  Chron.  Rpsk.  ib.  i.  376.  "Tandem  Deum 
cognovit  post  flagella,  quem  coepit  querere  eique  credere." 

'  Sazo,  p.  191.  "Divinis  rebus  infg^tigabilem  ultimi  temporis  coram  tri- 

Dd 
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OBAF.  ▼•  Emma^  who  writes  diBtincHy  in  the  Danish  interest^  teDs 
as  of  his  pious  end^  and  of  the  Christian  exhortations^  as 
well  as  the  instructions  in  the  art  of  government^  wbich 
he  gave  to  his  son  Cnut.^  But  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish writers  seem  to  know  nothing  of  his  piely  or  of 
his  re-conversion,  unless  indeed  the  denial  of  the  claims 
of  one  particular  Christian  saint  can  be  held  to  be  evi- 
dence of  Christian  belief  in  general.  To  that  denial,  we 
Legond  of  are  told,  he  owed  a  strange  and  horrible  death.  For  sach 
of  SwracL  <^  enemy  as  Swend  could  hardly  be  allowed  to  go  oat  of 
the  world  without  some  accompaniment  of  wonder  and 
miracle.  For  once  the  discreetest  of  our  Latin  chronideiB 
opens  his  pages  for  the  reception  of  a  legend.^  Swend,  he 
tells  us,  had  a  special  hatred  for  the  martyred  King  Saint 
870.  Eadmund,  the  famous  victim  of  Danish  cruelly  at  an 
earlier  time.  He  denied  him  all  power  and  holiness;  06 
demanded  a  heavy  tribute  from  his  renowned  church  at 
Bury ;  he  threatened,  if  it  were  not  paid,  to  bum  the  town 
and  the  townsfolk,  to  destroy  the  minster,  and  to  put  the 
clergy*  to  death  by  torture.  All  this  is  perfectly  pw- 
bable;*  we  can  well  believe  that  Swend  did  thus  threaten 
the  church  of  Bury,  and  that  he  died  suddenly  while  pre- 
paring to  set  out  to  execute  his  threats.     He  had  held 

bnit,"  &o.  The  Boakild  Chroniole  (Lang.  i.  376)  makes  him  bring  the 
English  Bishop  Bernaid  from  Norway,  and  so  Saxo,  189.  Other  Bisbopt 
and  sees,  especially  Boskild,  are  spoken  of.  But  Adam  of  Bremen  (n.  53) 
seems  to  attribute  all  this  to  Cnut. 

*  Enc.  Emm.  p.  9.  "Oui  dum  multa  de  regni  gubemacnlo,  mttl**^^ 
hortaretur  de  ChristiaiDitatis  studio,  Deo  gratias,  iUi,  nromm  dignudm 
soeptrum  commissit  regale." 

■  See  Florence  in  anno.   Of.  W.  lialms.  179.     The  legend  Is  referred  to 
in  the  Knytlinga  Saga,  o.  6.  •*  Og  Engelskmsandene  dge,  at  Kong  Edmimil 
den  Helllge  skal  have  dr»bt  ham  paa  samme  Maade,  som  den  heUi^ 
Merourius  dr»bte  Julianus  der  Frafaldne."     The  compariflon  ot  Swei^ 
and  Julian  is  obvious. 

■  "  Olerioos,"  says  Florence ;  for  Bury  was  then  held  by  secular  priasto*  1 
was  Onut  who  first  plaoed  monks  there. 

*  It  is  rendered  probable  by  the  special  reverence  which,  as  we  Bn** 
see,  Onut  showed  to  Saint  Eatound. 
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in  assembly  of  some  sort^  which  probably  passed  for  a    obap.v. 
Witenagem6t  of  his  new  realm.^    He  was  on  his  horse^  at 
bhe  head  of  his  army,  seemingly  on  the  point  of  beginning 
his  inarch  from  Gkdnsborough  to  Bury.     He  then  saw, 
visible  to  his  eyes  only,  the  holy  King  coming  against  him 
in  foil  harness  and  with  a  spear  in  his  hand.    ''  Help/'  he 
cried,  ^^fellow-soldiers.  Saint  Edmund  is  coming  to  slay 
me/''      The  saint  then  ran  him  through  with  his  spear, 
and  the  Tyrant  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died  the  same 
nig^ht   in  horrible  torments.      This  is  a  legend  of  the 
simplest  class.    K  Swend  died  just  as  he  was  about  to 
wreak  his  sacrilegious  wrath  on  Saint  Eadmund's  minster, 
his   sadden  death  would  naturally  be   attributed  to  the 
vengeance  of  Saint  Eadmund.     The  details  of  the  legend 
are  nothing  more  than  a  poetical  way  of  expressing  the 
supposed  &iCt,    Swend  thus  ended  his  days;'  as  to  the  fiite 
of  his  soul  our  authorities  differ  widely.^    But  the  body  Bwend's 
of  the  departed  Tyrant  is  said  to  have  been  embalmed  by  ^  ^.  ^ 
an  English  lady,^  and  afterwards  taken  by  her  at  her  own  ™^'^ 
cost  to  Denmark,  where  it  was  buried  in  his  own  church 
of  Roskild,  so  long  the  place  of  coronation  and  burial  of 
the  Danish  Kings. 

By  the  death  of  Swend  his  two  Kingdoms  of  Denmark 
and  England  became  vacant.  In  Denmark  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Harold,  a  prince  whose  name  has  passed 
altogether  out  of  English,  and  almost  out  of  Danish, 
history.     His  reign  was  short;   we  are  told  that  he  was 


*  Florence  calls  it  '*  genenJe  pUdtum,"  the  same  name  which  he  applies 
to  the  "myoel  gem6t,"  the  "magnum  placitun,"  of  the  next  year. 

'  **  Swegen  geendode  hie  dagas,'*  Bays  the  Chronicle,  not  a  very  usoal 
expression.     It  is  applied  two  years  afterwards  to  ^thelred. 

*  **  Animam  remittendo  ooBlestibtiB/*  says  the  Encomium  Enmue  (p.  lo) ; 
'^diro  corporis  cruoiatu  ad  tartara  transnussus/'  says  Boger  of  Wendoyer 

(L  449)- 

*  **  Quiedam  matronarum  Anglicarum,"  says  the  Encomiast^  p.  xa.    Had 
Swend  found  his  Eadgyth  Swaneshals  in  England  f 
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there  seems  bo  reason  to 
the  crews  of  the  Danish 
ing  of  it,  and  elected 
present  at   Guinsboroug^h. 
famoas,  was  now  a  striplxxx^i. 
English,  who  had  bowed 
to  submit  to  him  without 
and  lay,  assembled  in  due 


Inters 
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between 
^thelred 
and  the 
Witan. 
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deposed  by  his  subjects  oa   aoco-un-t  of  his  sloth  and  lu^' 
But  that  he,  and  not  Cnu-fc,   x?v^u3   in  actual  possessioD  of  ^^ 

Danish  Crown  for  some      tii:xx«     stfter  their  father's  de»* 

for  the  English  Crown. 

.ed  the  right  of  dfep^ 

other  son  Cnut,  who  ^ 

"       prince,  afterwardB  b«^ 

about  nineteen,  and  tha 

-    father,  were  not  incUuecl 

g'&le.    The  Witan,  clencai 

, , ^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^t  the  election 

of  one  of  the  mhelmgs,  bvit;    t^l^^    restoration  of  ^Ithelrea. 
The  words  of  the  formal    doovixnents  exchanged  bet^eex^ 
the  Witan  and  the  absent  :K:ixi^    p         ^^t  in  the  languagro 
of  the  Chronicles.    They  sent;   to    say  that  no  lord  could  b« 
dearer  to  them  than  their  ^«€?^^^^^^^_^j^^jj.  lord  bjr  birth 
-if  he  would  only  rule  tl^^^     ^^^^  „vhteously  than  he 
didbefore.^    ^thdred  then  s«^^   over  ambassadors,  acoom- 
panied  by  the  young  Eadw-^^^^    ,  ,  •      EmBaa — ^^ 

nobler  offspring  of  his  first   rciQ.x-rr£  ^aii^  unnoticed. 

He  promised,  by  their  moutiHs^  t^K  ^^  ^ood  lord  to  Wb 
people,  to  amend  all  that  Ua.<i     >^  ^  *   ^  i„  Us  former 

reign,  to  forgive  aU  that  had  boon  m  a^d  done  agamst 
him,  if  only  they  would  be  *Witii^-p^ j  ®^^  ^^^^edient  to  him- 
Another  version  adds  the  very-  iro.t>        *  xiS:^S^^^^^  that 

he  would  submit  in  all  things  -to   -#-1?^^^^*  .^     of  his  Wi 


and  elected  Onut,  then  deposed  Cnut,  on 
firom  Denmark,  and  restored  Harold,  on  .„^j^ 


*-  *he  a^;ioe  of  bis  Wi1»: 

*«i<j  th.o  on^^  ^*r-.^ 

in 


IB 


1  The  Encomiast  has  more  to  teU  of 
not  mentioned  by  Saxo,  but  his  naxx^^    ^ J"*  ^*Q  tH»t»  ^''"'^ftnish  chroni<=X«B. 
AccordingtotheChronicleofEric(L^n^    .J^^    1,4    tkie  ^  ^j^poeed  Ha.«-«>W 


l^^:>  the  ^f^Z^u'ent  ab«e:^«« 


In  the  Knytlinga  Saga,  c.  8,  Harold  dies  l>^^  ^^«^th  ^^"^ 
*  Chron.  "  And  owiedon  )>at  him  nji^    hi^*^  ^^^e^^*^'  ^^^e  h 

gecyndahlafordpntheCant^rbuiyChrai^^j     ^a    l^o^^^J^i^i^tK^ 

healdan  wolde  bonne  he  «r  dyde."  ^*^^«^A.^«/i?»•^' 

"  Flpr.  Wig.  1014.   ««Promitten8  »e    .  . 

conaemmnim,  oonBiliiB  acqmeturum."  '    *    »»^     ^i^^„it?«^    ^^""^  volunfc*^ 
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romises  were  thus  exchanged  on  hoth  sides;   ^thebed  /Phap.  v. 

EI8  aguin  acknowledged^  and  a  decree  was  passed  proclaim- 

g  every  Danish  King  an  outlaw  from  England.^    TheOntlawry 

•         ••1  1  II  -J*  .of  all  Dan- 

[pression  is  singular^  unless  we  look  upon  it  in  connexion  i^h  Kings. 
ith  the  actual  acknowledfirement  of  Swend  as  King.     We  ]PV*^^  ^^ 

^  ^  °  the  expres- 

in  liardly  conceive  a  proclamation  of  outlawry  against  a  sion. 
>reig^n  invader^  if  he  were  a  mere  foreign  invader  and 
othing  else.  Sut  if  we  look  on  Cnut  as  a  son  of  the  late 
ling  and  a  candidate  for  the  Crown^  his  outlawry  hy  the 
pposing  party  is  natural  enough.  Nor  is  all  this  a  mere 
sgal  subtlety.  Cnut  then^  like  William  afterwards^  was 
[uite  aware  of  the  advantage  of  getting^  as  far  as  he  could^ 
livery  leg^al  form  on  his  side. 

In  the  course  of  Lent  iBthelred  came  back  to  England^  ^thelred's 
ind  met  with  a  joyful  reception  in  London.     It  was  pro-  legislation. 
bably  in  a  Gemot  held  on  his  return  that  the  King  and  ^^''*'  '*^'4- 
bis  Witan  proceeded  to  pass  the  laws  which  bear  the  date 
of  this  year.^    They  relate  mainly  to  ecclesiastical  matters^ 
bat  they  contain  the  same  pious  and  patriotic  resolutions 
as  the  codes  of  former  years,  and  they  also  contain  some 
clauses  of  a  specif  and  remarkable  kind.     They  expressly 
approve   the  conduct  of  certain  earlier  Assemblies,  held 
under  ^thelstan,  Eadmund,  and  Eadgar,  which  dealt  with 
ecclesiastical  and   temporal  affairs   conjointly,   and  they  niustra^ 
seem  to  deplore  a  separation  between  the  two  branches  of  reiatioo  of 
legislation  which  had  taken  place  in  some  later  Assem-  Sl^^*"*^ 
blies.*^     It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  the  grounds  of 

^  Florence  says  only,  **  Principes  ue  non  amplios  Danicum  Begem  ad- 
miflsoros  in  Angliam  unaaimiter  Hpoponderunt.'*  But  the  Chronicles  say 
expressly,  "  sfre  nlcne  Denisone  cyning  utlah  of  Englalande  gecwaedon." 

*  Thorpe,  i.  340.  Schmid,  p.  242. 

'  §$  3^«  37>  3^*  **  And  wise  wsran  worold-witan  )>e  to  god-cundan  riht- 
lagan  worold-laga  settan,  foloe  to  steore,  and  Criste  and  cyninge  gerihtan 
HE  bote,  )>ar  man  swib  scolde  manega  for  neode  gewildan  to  rihte.     .  . 

**  Ac  on  )>am  gemotan,  )>eah  nedlice  wui^an  on  namcuGan  -stowan,  aefter 
Eadgares  lif-dagum,  Cristee  lage  wanodan,  and  cyninges  lage  lytledon. 

**And  )>aman  getwsemde,  )>8Bt  ser  wes  gemsene  Criste  and  cyninge  on 
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OHAF.  ▼.  this  complaint^  as  in  most  of  the  earlier  statutes  of  MkA- 
red's  reign  we  certainly  find  both  classes  of  subjects  dealt 
with.    But^  whatever  was  the  immediate  ground  of  cen- 
sure^ the  expression  is  remarkable^  as  iltostrating  a  whole 
class  of  feelings  which  were  peculiarly  strong  in  that  age^ 
Identifi-     and  which  afterwards  lost  much  of  their  power.    The 
2e  Oraioh  ^7^  ^^  ^^^  native  Kings  were  days  of  a  far  more  com- 
Nati^*      plete  identification  of  the  Church  and  the  nation  than 
before  the  can  be  found  at  any  time  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
Ck>nqueet   The  nation  was  intensely  religious ;   the  Church  was  in- 
tensely national.    The  same  assemblies  and  tribunals  dealt 
alike  with  ecclesiastical  and  with  temporal  aflSurs^  without 
the  least  idea  that  either  power  had  intruded  upon  the 
proper  province  of  the  other.     Bishops  and  Ealdormen 
were  appointed  and  deposed  by  the  same  authority;  they 
sat  side  by  side  to  judge  and  to  legislate  on  matters  which, 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  would  have  been  discussed  m 
distinct  assemblies.    The  laws  of  this  year  again  proclflua 
that  one  God  and  one  King  is  to  be  loved  and  obeyed, 
that  heathenism  and  treason  are  to  be  alike  eschewed; 
that  all  moral  duties  are  to  be  discharged  by  one  country- 
man to  another.     Such  is  the  general  summary  of  the  last 
recorded  legislation  of  ^thelred,  conceived  in  exactly  the 
same  spirit  as  the  laws  of  earlier  Assemblies. 
jEihelred       The  nation  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  kindled  with  the 
^2^'     spirit  expressed  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Witan,  and  for 
Onut  and    one  moment  the  burst  of  patriotism  extended  itself  even 

dnves  him  •  •        l,' 

out  of        to  the  King.     For  the  first  and  the  last  time  durmg  d^b 

^^^'  long  reign,  we  see  -^thelred  engaged  in  righteous  and 

successful  warfare."    Cnut  was  still  at  Gainsborough^  where 

woroldHore  sieore,  and  i  hit  weoi^  )>e  wyrae  for  Gode  and  for  worlde: 
cume  nil  to  bote,  gif  hit  God  wille."  Cf.  §  43,  vhere  the  three  Kings  uro 
named. 

^  Norwegian  tradition  (Laing's  Heimskringla,  ii.  9)  assigned  to  Olv 
HanJdason,  afterwards  Saint  Olaf,  a  share  in  this  campaign  on  the  English 
side.    But  the  account,  like  most  of  the  accounts  in  the  sagasi  is  utterly 
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le    liad  agreed  with  the  men  of  Lindesey,  a  district  in   obap.  v. 
^hich  the  Danish  element  was  very  large^  to  fomish  him 
^th  horses  and  to  join  him  in  a  plundering  expedition. 
S\it  before  they  were  ready^  JSthelred  came  up  with  his  fuU 
broe^  and  drove  Cnut  away  to  his  ships.    The  defeat  must 
nave  been  decisive,  as  Cnut  sailed  away  altogether  from 
l^hat  part  of  England^^  and  steered  his  course  southwards 
to  Sandwich.     There  he  put  on  shore  the  hostages  who  Cnut  mu- 
had  been  given  to  his  father  from  aU  parts  of  England^  hoBUges? 
havings  first  subjected  them  to  various  mutilations,  as  the 
lo68  of  hands,  ears,  and  noses.     He  then  sailed  away  to 
Denmark,    ^thelred  had  thus,  for  once,  shown  real  spirit 
and  vigour,  and  had  done  a  real  service  to  his  country. 
For  a  moment  England  was  free  from  the  invaders.     But  i£thelred 
the  King  disgraced  his  victory  by  ravaging  Lindesey — ^no  LJndkoey. 
doubt  in  revenge  for  its  submission  to  Cnut — as  cruelly  as 
Swend  or  Cnut  could  have  done.    The  land  was  harried 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  the  people,  as  far  as  might  be, 
were  slaughtered.      Lastly,  the  King  levied  a  tribute  of  I^F^ent 
twenty-one  thousand,  or,  as  some  say,  thirty  thousand,^  kill's  fl^t. 
pounds,  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet  which  still  lay  at 
Greenwich.    This  was  Thurkill's  fleet,  which  had  so  lately 
been  ^thelred^s  sole  refuge,  and  which  still  remained  in 
his  service.^    Thurkill's  own  position  at  this  time  is  un-  Doubtfal 
certain.      We  find  no  further  mention  of  him  in  thei^kilL 
English  writers  till  after  the  final  accession  of  Cnub,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  fought  on  the  Danish  side  in  the 
later  warfare  between  Cnut  and  Eadmund.     The  pane- 

imintelligible.  It  seems  made  up  of  some  oonfased  report  of  Ulfoytel's 
batUe  at  Bingmere  io  loio,  nixed  up  with  Gnut's  siege  of  London  in  1016. 

'  The  comment  of  the  Chronicler  is  remarkable ;  "  And  weai^  fnai 
earme  folo  |ms  beswioen  )>nrh  hine."    Cnut  betrayed  them  to  ^thelred  I 

*  The  Chronioles  say  twenty-one,  Florence,  thirty  thousand.  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  follows  the  Chronioles. 

'  This  appean  from  the  fiftct  that  next  year  Eadric  seduced  the  Danish 
crews  in  iBthehred's  senice. 
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OBAF.  ▼.  gyrist  of  Queen  Emma  repiesents  him  as  being*  alrea^a 
intelligence  with  Cnut^  but  as  seemingly  not  being*  icr 
sore  of  his  gpronnd.^  Bat  this  writer's  lang-uage  is  Kt 
very  explicit,  and  his  chronology  is  so  confbsed  that  tt  i 
not  safe  to  build  much  on  his  sole  authority.  It  ifwi 
not  have  been  astonishing  if  Thurkill  had  held  that  b 
engagements  to  ^thelred  were  cancelled  by  that  pantf^ 
flight;  but  we  have  seen  that  he  did  not  act  on  litf 
principle,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  Danid  fleet 
which  he  commanded  was  distinct  from  the  Danish  fleet 
which  chose  Cnut  King.  The  death  of  .^Sthelxed  agas 
might  fairly  be  held  to  cancel  his  engagements  ^  but,  if 
the  Encomiast  may  be  trusted,  he  was  in  arms  on  Cnnf  s 
side  while  ^thelred  was  still  alive.  That  Thurkill  fougb 
for  Cnut  against  Eadmund  we  may  regard  as  oertaiii; 
whether  he  changed  sides  before  the  death  of  JBthelied 
must  remain  doubtful.  We  must  weigh  the  balance  b8> 
tween  the  assertion  of  a  very  confused  and  partial  writer 
and  the  probability  supplied  by  his  former  conduct. 
Gnat  in-  In  the  same  year,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  law  that  pohtical 
and  natural  misfortunes  generally  come  together,  the  sea— 
in  what  part  of  England  we  are  not  told — broke  in  upon 
1014.  the  land,  and  swallowed  up  many  towns  and  a  countiess 
multitude  of  people.'^ 

In  the  next  year  we  again  come  across  the  name  of  tbe 

^  It  will  be  remembered  that,  aooording  to  this  writer,  one  object  of 
Swend's  invasion  was  to  punish  the  desertion  of  Thnzkiil  to  the  Bugiisb 
side.  We  now  read  (p.  10),  "  Thnrkil  .  .  .  terrft,  quod  eeset  optima^  in- 
spectA^  maluit  conversari  yitam  fertili  patriA,  cum  patriensibus  [aie]  pace 
confectA,  quam,  velut  expulsus,  demum  redire  ad  propria.  Et,  ut  qajdam 
aiunt,  hoc  non  fecit  despicieudo  dominum ;  sed  uti,  quum,  resumptis  viribvi 
fratrisque  auxilio,  repedaiet  ad  debeDandum  regnum,  aut  optimates  z«gm 
consilio  suo  ad  deditionemflecteret,  aut,  si  id  parum  prooessisset,  dimioantes 
contra  dominum  suum  hostes  incautos  a  terga  csederet.  Cujus  rai  patet 
▼eritas  ex  eo,  quod  secum  maximam  partem  militum  retinuit>  quodqne 
Rex  non  amplius  quam  sexaginta  naves  secum  abire  pennisit.*^ 

'  Chron.  and  Flor.  in  anno.    Henry  of  Huntingdon  introduces  the  hd 
with  the  words,  "  Addidit  autem  Dominus  malis  solitis  malum  ioBolitam." 
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nfkmous  Eadric^  of  whom  we  have  bo  often  heard  before^    obap.  v. 
md  -who  now  begins  a  new  career  of  treason^  if  possible,  ^^^^ 
Tiler    and  more  fatal  than   anything   that  has  hitherto  gem6t  at 
Oeen  recorded  of  him.    On  the  other  hand  we  have  now  1015. 
reached  the  beginning  of  the  short  and  glorious  career  of  Fint  1^ 
Qie    liero  Eadmnnd.     This  prince  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
the  third  son  of  -^Itheked  ;^   one  at  least  of  his  older  ^^^^ 
brothers  seems  to  have  died  before  him ;  but,  if  he  was  not 
the  eldest  of  the  royal  house  by  birth,  he  soon  won  for 
himself  the  first  place  by  merit.    A  g^reat  Witenagemot 
was  held  this  year  at  Oxford,  a  city  whose  renown  as  the 
seat  of  a  great  University  belongs  to  later  times,  but 
which  the  whole  course  of  these  wars  shows  to  have  been 
already  a  place  of  considerable  importance.     Its  import-  Histoiy  of 
ance   however  would  seem  to  have  been  comparatively 
recent.      The  first  mention  of  Oxford  in  the  Chronicles      910. 
comes  about  a  hundred  years  before  this  time,  when  it      91a. 
appears  as  one  of  the  chief  acquisitions  of  Eadward  the 
Elder.     As  it  was  a  frontier  town  of  Mercia  and  Wessex, 
we  might  have  expected  to  find  £eu*  earlier  mention  of  it ; 
but  in  more  ancient  times  the  now  utterly  insignificant 

^  The  oommoD  order  of  signatare  among  the  sons  of  ^thelred  (see  God. 
DipL  iiL  250,  ayo,  308,  314,  321,  325,  330,  334.  vi.  142,  146,  153.  156, 
166,  169— I  give  the  pages  in  which  the  actnal  ngnatoreB  occur)  is  .^thel- 
■tan,  Ecghriht  (sEcgberht,  eee  p.  189.  n.  4),  Eadmtnd,  Eadred,  £ad- 
wigy  Eadgar.  Ecgbiiht  ceases  to  sign  about  1005  ;  so  he  was  probably 
dead,  ^thelstan  was  doubtless  the  eldest ;  once,  in  1007  (vi.  159),  he  signs 
on  behalf  of  his  brothers.  His  will,  witnessed  by  his  brother  Eadmnnd,  and 
containing  bequests  to  him  and  to  Eadwig,  is  extant  (iii.  361) ;  but  the  date 
of  the  instrnmeut  and  of  the  testator's  death  are  both  micertain.  As  to  the 
latter,  I  hare  a  conjectore,  which  I  shall  bring  forward  in  a  Aiture 
note. 

Of  the  sons  of  Emma,  Eadward  begins  to  sign  in  1005  (when  the  pen, 
even  for  a  cross,  most  have  been  guided  for  him),  and  .^ESlfred  in  10 14  (vi. 
169) ;  perhaps  1013,  (vi.  166,  but  that  charter  is  doubtful).  But  an  ^theling 
Eadward  signs  in  loos  (vi.  146),  and  in  a  doubtful  charter  of  990  (iiL  250). 
This  could  not  be  the  son  of  Emma.  Possibly  there  was  an  Eadward  among 
iEthelred*8  first  fiunily.  Of  an  ^thelmg  Eadric  in  1005  (vi.  153)  I  can 
make  nothing. 
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CHAP.  ▼•  Bensiiigton^  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  military  post  of 
the  frontier,  while  the  now  no  less  insignificant  Dorchester 
was  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  a  vast  diocese,  of  which  the 
diocese  of  Oxford,  as  it  stood  before  recent  changes,  formed 
only  a  small  portion.  Oxford  however  was  now  a  place  of 
note;  in  the  new  nomenclature  of  Mercia  it  gave  its  name 
looch-ioia.  to  a  shire;  it  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  taken,  retaken, 
and  burned  in  the  wars  of  Swend ;  and  it  must  have  derived 
some  further  importance  from  the  possession  of  the  minster 
of  the  local  Saint  Fritheswyth.  That  minster,  after  an 
unusual  number  of  changes  in  its  foundation,  has  at  last 
settled  down  into  the  twofold  office  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  the  modem  diocese  and  the  chapel  of  the  largest  college 
in  the  University.  In  this  year  the  town,  so  lately  rebuilt 
after  its  burning,  was  the  scene  of  an  Assembly  which  was 
evidently  attended  by  a  more  than  usually  numerous  body 
of  the  Wise  Men.'  Eadric  was  now  guilty  of  a  crime 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  by  which  he  destroyed  Ealdor- 
1007.  man  ^Ifhelm  at  Shrewsbury  nine  years  before.  Among 
the  assembled  Witan  were  Sigeferth  and  Moreere,  the  sons 
of  Earngrim,  two  of  the  chief  Thegns  in  the  Danish  Con- 

'  See  the  Ohronioles  in  the  years  571  and  777. 

'  Chron.  in  anno.  ">a9t  mycel  Gem6t.'*  Flor.  Wig.  "Magnum  pU 
oitom.*'  W.  Malmg.  "  Magnum  oonoilium."  Tet  the  one  Charter  (God. 
Dipl.  vi  167)  of  this  year,  and  therefore  probably  of  this  Gem6t,  has  fewer 
signaturee  than  many  others.  This  seema  to  show  that  it  was  by  no  meana 
neoeesary  that  a  Charter  should  be  signed  by  all  the  Witan  who  wore 
present,  and  that  the  average  attendance  at  these  Assemblies  may  Imye 
been  far  larger  than  we  should  infer  from  the  signatures  only.  There  ax« 
several  oases  in  which  whole  classes  of  men  sign,  or  at  least  witness,  in  a 
body,  as  the  ^theHngs  in  the  charter  quoted  in  the  last  page,  as  the  King's 
houseoarles  and  his  chaplains  and  the  dtizens  of  Lincoln  witness  Bishop 
Wulfvng's  will  (Cod.  Dipt  iv,  apo),  as  the  will  of  Wulfgyth  (Cod.  DipL  iv. 
106)  is  witnessed  by  King  Eadward  "  and  many  others."  Cf.  Cod.  Dipl.  iy. 
168,  vi.  ao6,  iy.  197,  and  especially  the  charter  of  998  (see  above,  p.  333), 
which,  after  many  signatures,  ends  "Nos  omnes  optimates  consensimus.*' 

This  Charter  of  10 15  is  a  grant  to  Bishop  Beorhtwold  (Brihtwold)  of 
Sherborne  of  lands  at  Chilton  in  Berkshire,  formerly  held  by  Wul%eat, 
who  was  disgraced  and  his  property  confiscated  in  1006. 
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cnuf.  ▼.    Wiltshire.    The  libeling  Eadmnnd  nofr  b^;a]i  to  kny 
army  in  his  new  principality,^  and  Eadric  did  tlie  sh 
PUiif  of     seemingly  in  his  old  Mercian  govemment.    Bat  the  tnik 
hindend    ^'^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  tricks.    When  the  two  divifiions 


bjKftdrio.  together,  Eadric  made  several  attempts   to   destror  la 
brother-in-law,  the  restdt  of  which  was  that  the  two  ansa 
Bftdrio       separated,  leaving  the  field  open  to  the  enemy.     Eadot 
duoet  tha   ^ow  Openly  rebelled ;  he  sedaoed  the  crews  of  forty  DmA 
^^^'^   ships  in  the  royal  service,  those  doubtless  which  were  lA 
join*  Cnnt.  of  Thnrkill's  fleet,'  and  joined  Cnut.    On  this  the  wbde  d 
^b*^  to  ^^^^^  submitted  to  the  invader,  gave  hostages^  and  ea^ 
Onnt.        plied  horses.     The  Kingdom  was  now  practically  divided; 
but — owing  mainly  to  the  romantic  marriage  and  aetik- 
ment  of  Eadmund — ^it  was  divided  in  a  manner  exaeth^ 
opposite  from  that  which  might  have  been  naturally  lookel 
for.  The  Thames  is,  as  usual,  the  boundary;  but  the  Sog- 
lish  iEtheling  reigns  to  the  north,  the  Danish  King^  to  tk 
south,  of  that  river;  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  sie 
arrayed  under  the  Dragon  of  Wessex,  while  the  Wesl- 
Saxons  themselves  serve,  however  unwillingly,  under  the 
Cnnt  and    Danish  Raven.     On  these  strange  terms  the  war  began 
invade       Again,  early  in  the  next  year,  the  last  year  of  this  long 
^uwT     ®*"^??^®'     J'^*  before  the  Epiphany,  Cnut  and  Eadrie, 
1016.         with  their  mixed  force  of  Danes  and  West-Saxons,  crossed 
the  Thames  at  Cricklade,^  and  entered  Mercia.      They 
harried  Warwickshire  in  the  usual  fashion,  ravaging,  bum- 
Vain  at-     ing,  slaying,  as  they  went.    The  ^theling  now  gathered 
Eacjmnnd   cu^  army  in  Mercia,  but  his  troops  refused  to  fight,  unless 
toke^an  1^^  iEthebed  and  the  Londoners  joined  them.     The 

gether.  1  u^  norfJan,"  Bay  the  Chronides. 

*  If  Thnrkill  roally  changed  odes  before  the  death  of  .^ithelred*  tUi 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  likely  time. 

'  They  croased  "cam  multo  eqnitatu,"  aays  Florence;  "mid his  hen' 
Bay  the  Chronicles,  only  the  Peterborough  and  Canterbuiy  manaacripia 
(one  of  which,  Ganterbnry,  omits  the  words  "mid  his  here**)  add  "dz 
scipa."  Do  they  mean  that  Cnut  sailed  up  the  Thames  f  The  other  read- 
ing is  distinctly  preferable. 
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«^      ^jjing  p«n***^«e   ti^^^  *^®  various  pasBagea  in  the  Laws  of  this 
_  de»o*  ^  «^   thoflo  who  fistil  to  attend  the  royal  muster. 

-  '^®  j^dB,  "^^  ^^'^^i^^^  ravaging  without  asaigmng  any  cause; 
;pio*«^**^^„  Willi*"* °^ I^^i^Q^^  Danorum  exerdtum  ad  pugnam  exire 
^ol«i«^  Bomfl  ^^^'  ^^bury  sets  forth  the  policy  of  this  severe 


THE  DANISH    CK>N<^tTB:sT    OF  ENaLAKD. 
V.   the  danger  of  his  capital   caosed   XJhtred  to  cease  his 
^  ravages  and  to  hasten  hoTtt«w«,^.      He  found  farther  .^ 
mstance  useless-  he  subniitt^  ^  C!nut  and  gave  hostages^ 

,    The  Dane  was  now  afiram.   Ir^-v-w^     .^     11  -.^      ^  ^ 

*-  ^..  ...  „v...„._  Z!._/^'r    ^^  »"  England,'  save  Lon^ 


1 


don  and  whatever  extent;     of^ 
obedience  from  London, 
old  feud  came  upon  Uhtr^d^ 
before  engaged  and  omitted 
of  kill  him.     As  Uhtred  cair&e 


new  prince  at  a  place  caUed  "VlTii,  ^^^    ^^  >iomage  to 

i. ^      *xieaj,  a  curtaiTi  xkt^  4 

forty  of  his  oompanioxis.    «. "**  ^'^^  ®^^w  the 


country  oould   be   held 
»ow  the  vengeanoe  of 
Tliiirbraad,  whom  he  fc^ 
fcm>  was  now  allowed 


aside^  and  armed  men  stepped    fv.j_        ,^      *«^iarii  wi 
and  forty  of  his  companions^    ^»ac*  *  '^*io  slew 

9on  of  Navena  is  speciaUy  mexxtioxi^^a^*^^*^  ^^^  ^^ 
was  attributed  to  Eadric,  the  oorcrm*         This  evil  deei 

de  The  Earldom  of  Northumbei-la^^^^"^^^   autbor   of  all 
®  a  Dane  named  Eric,  who  had     ziv»»-*^        ffiven   l>y  Cnt^^ 

"*■•  and  had  held  the  government;    ^£^   -j^^  ^^^    i^is    sister 'Qy  ^ 
But  it  seems  that  Eadwulf     Ciit;    1  ^^^^^^    binder  Swe 
murdered  Uhtred,  either  was  allow    ^     '*^*ie     brotlier   of 

^  t:o    liolrl    4-1* 

*  "Beah  )>a  for  nede,"  say  the  01^,^^^  ^   ^*^^  llOrtJ 

again  expanda  at  some  length.    Simoon,    f^g^ 

summon  Uhtred  to  submit,  to  which  su 

reply.     But  after  ^thehred's  death  he 

as  Uhtred  certainly  submitted  before  .^3tlx 

likely  enough. 

^  His  extent  of  territory  is  well  mai-]co<] 
"Commendatis  West-Saxonibus,  et  ^oroi 
ducibus  suis,  ipse  in  Nortbanhimbros  pi^f; 
tected  Essex.    We  hear  nothing  of  East-.^^^  'Vl*** 

»  The  murders  of  Uhtred  and  Thurcytel  «^.^     ^» 
Florence  adds  the  name  of  Thurbrand.       ^ 
tract  of  Simeon  before  quoted.    The  sharo  of  "teT**^^ 
firom  one  version  of  the  Chronicles.  "^**^<i»«^ 

*  The  Earl  thus  appointed  appears  as  Y^Ho     ia< 
Mr.  Thorpe  not  only,  in  his  edition  of  lT.or^^^*^^^*^ 
with  the  Earldom,  but  thrusts — without  ^u-^      ^^j     * 
erroneous  statement  into  the  text  of  his  tru^Ql^   T^'Si 
whereas,  in  the  original  (452),  Lappenber^     j     ^** 
Uhtred  altogether.      On  the  past  history  of    -to«    ~ 


**^*  the 


«•» 


Haraldsson,  c.  139.   Laing's  Heunskringla,  j^^         '^^v    9^^ 


p^ 


o^ 


^tUE,!.-^ 


cottv 


«^*'  ^e»*^  --^e  too. 


^ 


417 


A  ^^  ^  yy0»^ 


Ilt^m-'rr^^io-r,  life-    ^T^*^t^  "^^ 


macjr  of  Eric>  or  ohap.  t. 

some  years  later^ 

thos  lost;  it  was 

7  as  it  had  been 

•^**-^,  worse  still,  Wes- 

*iad  even  anticipated 

ut  London  still  held 


tad 
had 


^ad  followed  fast  upon 
before  Cnut  crossed 
come  when  lie  crossed 
^peed  to  his  fleet  in  the  Cnut  pre- 

to  sail  with  his  whole  attiwk 
y.     Eadmund,  either  now  ^"^o^^- 
^ther  in  its  defence.     Cnut 


force 
or  eaxlier 

^^  ^^       \>o!^  ^^xo.   ^o^^^Vvl^^  expected  after  the  speed 

on  S«^:s 


^Yvetx 


He  had   only  reached  Death  of 

iGthelred. 


^tbeJr&^.     ^^   ^{  wbic\i  x?g.^  "^^   George's  day,  probably  of  "«^^- 

.tt«.AdS  -.    i-i_  .^        ^^ad  the  year  before,  and  was 


the 
buried 


6. 


1^ 


TTi*^  <>/  O 


and  Eadmund,     ioi6. 


^^  now 

tbroi^^    ^^^  wopsti^^^  vacant;  England  was  at  last 

^d  fr^^  misgov^j^^^  weakest  of  her  native  Kings. 

^^*.  Naders  was    ^^^  ^^«  Kingdom  till  the  rule  of 

en  ^^^  ^  i^^jj   ^^  ^H  to  be  at  least  not  worse  than 

He  ^^  ^OBed  and  expelled;   his  Kingdom 

V  ^^^"^  .^^^  of  XJhtred,  :^ J^*^Ce  Eadmund's  departure  for  London  after 

iSbe  «^^oi„xiib^'  Ednmii^^^«^eQce  places  it  before.     WUliam  says,  "  Ita 

Btjl>3f!^.0j^nio]  q«*^  ^^^tiw^*  P®'  Bcmetra  fugitantem,  non  priua  persequi 

^^^Wii»^  **'^^'  ""•^^^     ^^^**^  ^  patrem  perveniase  cognosceret." 

*       »Aon^^^''  *^^Bt  Pascha  quievit,  ut  cum  omnibus  copiis 


E  e 
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reduced  to  +.1^^  j  _    , 

hired 


le  had  been  restox-ed  -  ;r**  °*  * '^^  — ^  ^ 
eform;  he  had  thro^Cii^  ^*'^*^  **^  wpoug-ht 
kingdom  was  «e«,in  ^  away  eveiy   advantag-^ 

'hat  true-hearted     cit   ^    ^®^  within  the  walls 
Sngland,  the  eenti>e    <J    ^**    °'^**   ™**'«   **»« 
bject  of  every   HostUe   »^!7  P**^«*i«  tope, 
ither  actually  ix^    ^j^^    Ka.w^**         ^jond  its  wa 
Js  power.    The  ^Witan     f  i  **^  ****  invader  or  ^^^ 
ormen,  Thegns,  ^11    ^i,  -Eagrland,  Bishops,  AJt^ 

on,  met  in  fuU    Q-em6t   ^*?  '^ttout  the  waU      ' 
hrone.>    They  tti«.y    ^   '   ™  chose   Cnut  to  t 
istanco  was  hopelese,  .~*^«   deemed   that   fi 

he  Ml  glory  of    tHe    ^^  .^^"""^^  **«*  »>«  forgc^ 
isplayed  itself.      jj^    W^         ""^  Eadmund  I^T^ 
ad  as  yet  achieved    ^o  siJL   i'^''  *  SBlhu^t  spiri 
he  three  Merdau  ehj,^  ^^  success  ;   the  deva.- 
aeasurej  and  he  xxx^      Ha^r^  v      ^^  **^e  least,  a  v. 
nd  self  will  in  tHe  ^^\f «!-  Bo^ewhat'of  ; 
tt  the  Five  Borovir,.K  '^is  ttia.i~;„ 

V.       *u         ,^*»s.       rp.  "Carriage  and  &^ 

iim  by;    they   chose ^^     -^^^aexahW  f\.^    * 

hoosing-the  Conq^rr**^'»*PB    ther    L^^^^""' 
bjured  the  whole^  ^^^^'^   they  has^^^^^^Ha. 

3nut,  and  «cexved  o^^  "^  ^thelreT^  ^  J^' 
rood  and  faithful  lo^d    ^  ,?•<>«>   hi^   t^'      r^O'' 

.orld.  But  thiB  eleetC  dT  ""^^^-^  otl  ^T  I 
i]  England.    We  j^o^r  J!^    *****   »iot   r««     ^  *"<* 

"^^eet  With    I?  ^'^^  *^ 

»  I  cannot  but  accept  thia  ;&_  ^^*lat    ig    g^ 

kot  mentioned  in  the  Chrot^i^j      *•  ®o  <listi  ^* 

ally  exunined.  rather  gir^s  it***»»»t  I  thia^^*^«ed  bv  Wi 

.ere  in  London  (eaUe  ba  ^j^  ^e  ci«^^'^  t?^'^«or*?f== 
jecuron  Eadmunde  to  cynm^^v       '*®  on  X.^  *   "^^^idoii  -"-ti^^ 

manuscript  which  attribute  -'^.  ^t  j^  onlyj,^*"^  ^»ron  ^^"^  ^^^ 

Angelcynnea  witan  gecurou  :e:^*    ®^^tion    ^^  ^^<i«8t  a*.^  ^*^^ ' 

>  Flor.  Wig.  "Omnem  P-;elSr^^  to  ci^*»^^    ^ll"*' 
repudiante«."  ^^>>i  luJr^>-  ^^    ««n 


of 


to 


of  I^^- 


ce.     It  » 
rhen  care- 
ileotloa  of 
Itan  who 

;hontati^e 
y  (ealle 


I 


o*    ^'^'^ 


081^ 


}!jf^^  a\i6*»' ^^«^^^=-^  BADMUND.  4,9 


^e  ***    ,,»»»  T^         ^^r^^"*  *^*'°^^®  election   chap.t. 

^^^,«v4^o      C**^"^     ^t^i  »^^*^     -^-^^  Southampton,  but 


to  the  C»^:  ^jfiiA^^' ^i9^^  *  ^^"*=*-"V.«:^  "^^^  "*''^'  ^•*^  *" 
4e«^tf»»*\^  ci^^'.^  a***"*^^  XjCT^*  Gem6t— probably 
^  "^^^L  ^^^      A       ^'^•^^■^^■^TC'^^  «°«  ^oice  1  elected 


W**'^        do*'*'*    %t>d  ^'^^    C^^   being  the  worthiest. 


^i  \»  ^^^o  \ot>^     ^t)  ^®'  ^^^.^  ^^'^  8^  of  his  father,  Eng-  Short  «d 

fc  "^^^    Ice  '«**''.  a  *>^*  ^''''^     ^^^  ^'  ^"^  «^  ^«°'  "^  S.Tf 
>ssA.>mA.  '^'^  ^  N^®Vlg^tfi»»«*>^*a  ^     ^^^  -(Elfred  and  ^thelstan.  Eadmund. 

Vsaa'^*^  ^o»  ^**%r  ^® '  •  ^^>|^*^tb  her  new  King  Eng- 
T^'^YcA    *^^   »»^  ^^^^    twenty-eight  years  of  988-.0.6. 
^at^^e  ^^fi^ost  8upj^^;^^tion,  we  now  come  to 

mo-^^tb^  ^       <a^^^  ttx^      "•-^^laan  energy.     We  see  that  Change 

titled  ^^!,rv  ^^*'^  >   ^^^^  *^^  ^^^»  ^^^  ^^^^  a^S''" 

^  »  ^^     .  K  people     CT^  s^  *^a*>  without  such  a  ,^^^^y 


^i;  ^^<3^  ^  ^^^e  ^^  ^^^^'  ^  **^^^  ^'^^y  ^^*  ^^^ 
tbrongt:^  >  ^^®^  ^  befo^^>  ^^V^  ^  ^^  exertions  which,  twenty 
.^  x*^^i^^    +^t^  ye»i«^       ^^^^"tV.^^^  ^^^^  driven  back  the  in- 

*^^eop^®'  ev^^    ^^&  that   could   weaken   and 
•-       ^    ^  disl^^*^"^!^^^^^^  "^^^  ^"^^   thoroughly 
^eig"-        -^o^^  ^^  ^l^e  long    w.  ^^®™^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  English 
^^tioTz^     ^"^^^ad    g^'o^^   ^^iBgovemment  of  ^theked.     A 
^Ti»xr-^»rfci^^  Jd  to   see   ix^.^^    ^^^^   *^*^   ^l^^en   used  from 
its    c3^>ci51dboo^^^  ^^^    t^^^®^  ^^^  *^^  ^^^&®  **  P^^^ 
-..^«—  "^^^tetice  ana     ^^  noblest  local  efforts  thwarted 

^cotxiP^,^^^  and  l^  j    ^^achery   at  head-quarters.    They 
^^     ^cen  ^     ^^^  ^£  ^^  pouncillors  incapable  of  any  better 
^e<^^®         fTbey  had  ^    ^^^  off  the  heathen  invader  for  a 
tno^^^  '  ^  ^03  prey^     ^^  the  strength  of  the  nation,  while 
tb^  ene  ^%  on  its  vitals,  wasted  on  distant. 


'  atee  «^V>^^  ^*^  consensu,"  says  Florence. 

»  p.  409,  and  below,  p.  422. 
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871. 


bootlefls^  and  unrighteous  enterprifles.  They  had  seen  the 
basest  of  traitors  basking  in  the  smiles  of  royalty^  while 
the  true  and  valiant  defenders  of  their  country  were  left 
unrewarded  and  unnoticed.  Such  had  been  the  summary 
of  English  history  for  eight  and  twenty  years.  But^  after 
all  this^  the  heart  of  the  English  people  still  was  sound. 
The  wretched  iEthelred  had  ended  his  days^  and,  under 
his  glorious  son,  hope  and  courage  woke  to  life  again. 
In  the  days  of  the  father,  one  shire  would  no  longer  help 
another ;  under  the  son,  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  land 
sent  their  contingents  to  the  national  armies  of  England. 
Those  armies,  instead  of  flying  at  the  6rst  blow,  or  dis- 
banding before  a  blow  was  struck,  could  now  &oe  the 
enemy  in  pitched  battle  after  pitched  battle.  The  standard 
of  England  again  waved  over  fields  on  which  her  arms  were 
often  crowned  with  victory,  and  where  defeat  at  least  never 
was  disgrace.  Once  only  in  the  course  of  his  long  reiga 
had  iEthelred  dared  to  meet  a  Danish  King  in  open  fig^ht. 
Now,  six  great  battles  in  seven  months  showed  what  Eng- 
lishmen could  still  do  under  a  King  worthy  of  his  people. 
The  year  of  the  battles  of  Eadmund  is  worthy  to  be  placed 
alongside  of  the  year  of  the  battles  of  Alfred.  But  the 
traitor  still  lived  to  thwart  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  hero  ; 
Eadric  still  remained  the  evil  genius  of  the  reign  of  Ead- 
mund no  less  than  of  the  reign  of  his  father. 


Eadmund 
acknow- 
ledged in 
Wessex. 


Eadmund,  sumamed  Ironside,  was  now  King  in  London  ; 
but  Cnut,  by  virtue  both  of  his  elcQtion  and  of  military 
possession,  was  King  over  at  least  the  whole  of  Wessex, 
Mercia,  and  Northimiberland.  The  first  act  of  Eadmund 
was  to  go  forth  from  London  to  attempt  to  recover  the 
immediate  realm  of  his  forefathers,  the  Slingdom  of  the 
West-Saxons.  He  was  at  once  acknowledged,  and  English 
troops  flocked  to  bim  from  all  quarters.^     Meanwhile  the 

*  So  say  the  Chronicles  and  Florence.    William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  180) 


) 


CT^ 


tJ'T 


itS3^ 


*Ol5« 


ei 


A 


t1»e 


o»« 


glmpa 


voya^^ 


«^^     ted  Ao 
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e  of  the  Witan  at    chap.  v. 
"^Vards  London.     He  Cnut 
form  the  siege  of  LondS^; 
^^e  river  was  cheeked  JJ*^  '^' 


-pat  Ca 


eA  ^^     .w,,iiid.^ 


bis   i 


no  doubt^  of  that 
^^  our  own  times^  and 
^st  of  as  part  of  the 
^^g  a  deep  ditch  to  the 
^^8  evaded  the  obstacle, 
^f  the  bridge.!     He  then 
t  of  the  city  which  was 
that  London  was  again 
^very  attempt  on  the  walls 
^^f  the  citizens^  and  at  last 
^est  to  check  the  progress 
go  on  with  an  undertaking 

He  raised  the  siege^  and  He  nuses 


'^  tie  English  King  was  now    ®"®8^®' 


und  till  After  the  battle  of  Sher- 


^  di*^*^  ^c  oti  ^^  ^^^i*  ^^^^^lironicles,  which  say  expresaly ;  "  Hi 
^^\^i^,  **^  ^"^^  ^^^•''  WiUiam  of  Mahneibuiy,  though  he 
le  ^^^^  ttade^  *^®  *^^>^  ^*^^®  °^  Sherstone,  speaks  of  the  other 
icb  **^^^flft  eti»*»  ^^Vi^^^^^ching  no  doubt  from  the  river  to  the 
bA»  ;  **  ,,  Tb**  *^f  *^  «Mt^*  ^'^  *"^^^  Tamensi  non  alluitur,  foria 
ifi^c'***  nooott^**^  in  ;^y  ^  Hot  two  descriptions  of  the  same  ditch 
frof»  *     ^^nftia  BctoVk ^^nce,  which  takes  in  both  !  "m  AniriiritH 


tr»*^ 


^-c^^ 


V^^  ^,     I  *^®>^f o^^    ^^^^^^  ^^  UtAque  fossA  et  obsidione 


'^^ 


.toB,*'  5^^^  told  it  in  tl^^  »  ^th  Lappenberg  (ii.  i88),  understand  the 
Ml  ^  ttdxo^P^*"^  "^^nt^  ^xt;  the  phrase  "traxerunt"  (so  in  the 
icl«*        ^ja^al.  ^^  mean  that  the  ships  were  towed  along 

»*^-.,    i-iiA  story  5^ 


-gSnrr«»fVjorat«  *"  ™*^^  %^5^«tmar  (vii.  28) ;  and  yet  that  story,  mani 
fe^^^  '",      According  to    ^j*      ^^gs,  supplies  some  hints  which  are  not  to  U 


^th  ^^  ^^  ^  .^^nthentic  narrative  of  the  Chronicles  and  of 
^^te  i»  "»»ny  ^^^Hietmar  ( 
f^^i  *^  Recording  to  ^j;.  ^^gs,  supplies  some  hints  which  are  not  to  be 
^^'^j^ndon^^^^y^'  *0^^  Version,  Harold,  Cnut,  and  **Thuigut"  be* 
**^^^'ty  ^•*  defended  Vi^  *  With  340  ships,  each  manned  by  eighty  men. 
'^^^ ^Jisovi^*^'^^^^^^^*^     ^een  Emma,  with  her  two  sons,  ^thelstan 

^T8t  fiunily  are  constantly  mistaken  by  foreign 


^JJgdUJ 
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CHAP.  V.   collecting  troops  on  the 

Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Dorset;. 
near  the  confines  of  all  'tlii-oe 
of  Somersetshire,  on  the 
by  the  forest  of  Selwood. 
the  Pens,  a  Celtic  name    des 
the  ground,  and  which     is 
immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Teutonic  antiquity.^    Here, 


^»  t 
A  lie  armies  met  at  a      .^  . , 

9   out  just  within  the  t<:]^^2D^ 

of  the  high  ground  oo^^%^^j^ 

The    place  is  spoken   o/*^ 

'<5ril>ing  the  lofty  position  of 

appropriately  found  in    the 

^considerable  vestiges  of  pi«- 

^'^    a  spot  which  perhaps  i^ad 

writers  for  cbildren  of  Emma — toflret;li«».  ,„-i^«    .       ^.  ,  ,   xl  -  /.iiS^ifiL 

The  B'e     laated  gix  months  •  at  Ust  ^^th  two  Bishops  and  other  <*»«» 

ThI  Xs"demJ^ded\he  surrend^^^tr  ?^^^"''  *^  '  .'  ""^f^^^ 
death,  the  payment  of  15000  pou^a«    o/^.^  ^^"^  ^'^t"^  ^,Z^< 
,.000  pounds  as  the  ransom  of  the  ^ei^HopB    Xe  l^nder^^  a^^ 
of  maU  in  the  city,  14000  in  numl>^r     J!l^      t      T^°^*'  ""^  tlL^s,  ^^^ 
some  hesitation,  consented  to  tbeej'  ^^  "^  ^oo  hostages.    ^^^^ 
night  in  a  little  boat,  and  forthwith    yJ^T^  '    the  ^thehngs  «cap««    fy 
of  the  city  and  of  their  mother.       K^J^  ^  «*^®''  *  ^^  ^^  ™  ^^^^^ 
fell  in  with  Thurgut,  who  was  ©ng^^^  !**!^^*^  <^^  *^o^®»  P-  4I3)  one  daO^ 
followed,  in  which  both  Eadmund   ^^^  t-vT   P^*^"^®""^'    ^  ^^"^^  batfcA^ 
went  back  to  their  ships,  but,  heaHn^  ^1/^^'^*  ^^'^  ^^    ^"^  Dac*.«^ 
them  with  a  Welsh  force  {BrUattn€^    ^      .  ^t^^elstan  was  coming  agai 
after  killing  or  mutilating  their  h^^^t^    ^^^^^^^^)y  ^7  raised  the  si 
manifestly  fabulous ;  still  one  or  two  ^^'       '^**'^  °'^"'  ""^  ^^  ^""^"^ 
may  have  returned  with  JEthelred   ai^^      ^  *^  "^^^^  examining.    Em 
she  may,  during  Eadmund's  absence,    l^^*^*^  ^^"^  ^*^®  ^^^  "*  LondoK* 
Cnut;  her  marriage  with  him  next    jr^^  entered  in;o  negodations  wi-fc* 
result  of  them.    Again,  Thietmar  tn^y    ^^   '"^^^  ^^^  ^^«  ^^^  ^®  ^"^ 
mund  and  of  ^thehitan.    We  have  i^^    ^^g  transposed  the  parts  of  Bad- 
Stan  was  aUve  or  dead  at  this  time  ;    l>^|^^*|^®  evidence  whether  iBthel- 
alive,  and  that  he  was  killed  in  some  alci:,-j^\*  **  ^^^  possible  that  he  was 
his  loyal  service  under  a  younger  ^""otUo^^^***  **  ^^^  *™®-     I^  *W«  ^  *>» 
of  all  praise.    Another  thing  which  aoun^*^®**  ^^®^  ^  ^®*^  ^""  worthy 
applied  to  the  force  with  which  ^thelsta^j  ^^^  ^  *^®  ^^^^  "Britanni," 

Thietmar  never  calls  the  English  **  Brit^»._  .  ^  expected  to  relieve  London. 


\ 
\ 


not  likely  to  have  used  so  unusual  a  Woj-^l      ^^^J^  *'Angli,"  and  he  if 
because  Eadmund's  army  came  mainly  froi»    ^'^^^out  some  reason.     Is  it 
the  Welsh  blood  still  Ungered  ?    Thietm^^.^     *^*  P»rt  of  Enghuid  where 
used  the  word  "Wealhcyn,"  and  the  Bishop     J^S^^  informant  may  have 
lated  it  without  much  notion  of  its  meanino..  **    ^erseburg  'may  have  tnns. 

»  "  Pen  Pits"  and  a  neighbouring  enc«,mp 
supply  good  primaeval  studies.     The  latter  i^  ^^^  called  "  OtCi\«jc4 Castlo" 
of  the  more  renowned  hiU  of  Senlac.  ^*  *»nlik©  ^  Ti»3av^V^m<Aft\ 


t 

■a 


i 

♦ 


„.   '** 


o'S-     ^      ■%.  3i^         ^^"^^X^rw^  ^^^  victories  over  a  chap. 


«^         vIa  ***^    %»J»S  *^^^^"^^^k^      defeated  him.    Soon 
^'^'Wwoetr,  ■»»*     *J.e  enet^x.-^  ^      a  larger  army,  Ead.5«««i 


xflffZ?^^?'^^  ^^tot^e^  ^      Of  ^H^      ^^^>Xst  on  the  marches  ot^^^'"" 
tn(*»  *^  ^*^r  TA^^^^\^&    eftsteptv      ^?^^1«  filler  detafls  have  doubtfo 

.^^^'tfzsJ^^        o^  ^  £o^^^*  ^^     ^^^^V*r^^  '"^^  of  Hampshire  and 
tlsftV^ea^^^^oXe''      ^^^    only        Ci^   ^*^^^  «*^^'     ^^^^  ^^^ 

i^^C^   ot'V^^'LS^ia:  *^^  ^i^^Cr'^^men,  ^lfm«r,  snmamed 

V  ff  ^  fi^^  ^^evo^'  "^^^^^   ^^  **^*^-     ^^^^  Eadmund 

^      fh        ^etv  ^*  ^c  txot  X^^^%  and  part  of  WUts— those 

''^'^nJ^:r0etB^^^  \,  tbe  ^Xv^^tsioned,  but  they  can  hardly 

o?  ^o^^  Y>eet^  ^  ^^X^h  side.    At  any  lute,  while 

&atoV^«^®  ^      ' 

/  Tb^    ^^eo»  o^  ^*^  voC»*i^^»  ^^=^^^^:^*  PeonDAn  wi«  GilKngaliam"  (Chron.). 

,  ioacmmm,  qui  ^^^^^  ft^  ^^  ^^Kt       OUlingaBjun"  (Flor.).  U  undoubtedly 

Fe»  fl^^^^^wooA-    ^*     ^b«*®  ^*^>i^^^J^  certain  whether  the  spot  "  8Bt  Peon- 

noia"  ^:-<J>v^«*^  ^-i  i«^  *^®  **««i^    ^^^  defeated  the  Weleh,  is  the  same,  or 

^o^e^^mrr-  of  t^***  L^  i^«3Daefl  wMc^    h^}'''*^-    '^^  ^<>'^  ^«»  (^^ad)  is  a  speci- 

ibe  ^®    ^^^t  «*^*  P^«l>  •V*    ^  survive  in  the  local  nomenclature  of 
,toni*^^^^  to  doubt  t>^^^*<>»»°»  district. 
^  ^^  .'^*^*»^**  *^^^^^^^^^^  Soeorstan  is  Sheretone.    Mr.  Thorpe  in 


^oci*-"     ^^^  "^^^^'^^'  objects  that  Sheratone  is  not,  as  Florence 

-*  ^ix  ^^b^«**  Selwooa  i^  ^«©  also  places  the  battle  of  Pen  "in  Dor- 


l,"  ^"^^^e  confine  of  tvlx^r^^*»  ***^"8^  GiUingham  is.    But  both  pkces 
»^  botli  c»»«*  ^^^  ^^^^  reupective  shires  that  miUtary  operations 
\Ba*5^        ^^^ior  f^^  ^'^'^^^O^  ^^nded  beyond  the  border. 

^       ^o  1  *^^^  ^f  Cnot.  a«i^    %¥?^^^  ^*  ^^^**  *^®  Watshire  men  among 

VSb»      ^**^*^T  jlftdricr  iinpUe^  ^V^^*^^**'  ™  *^*  "P^^^  "^^^  ^^  ^^^  '^^  *^« 

,HijcP^^  ** ,  ^  «ome  at  least  of  them  were  on  the  side  of 

^  filiuB^**^^'  ^'^'^  ^^^^^arus  Dilectus."  Florence  alone  adds  "Al- 
^*^*^;Blfin*'  *"^  ^%n^^^^l^Ue8,  stiU  more  distinctly  than  the  Chronicles, 
*****'^eci*I  tie-"  qui  ^i  ^^  well  as  Eadric,  were  bound  to  Eadmund  by 


^ilio  esse  debuerant." 
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CHAP.  ▼.  the  pure  Saxons  of  Hampshire  were  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
Cnut^  the  army  of  Eadmond  must  have  largely  consisted 
of  iBLen   of  Welsh  descent.     The  King  placed  his  best 
troops^ — m>  doubt  mainly  his  own  eomitaku — in  fronts 
and  the  inferior  part  of  his  army  in  the  rear.    He  exhorted 
them  in  a  speech  setting  forth  the  motives  obvious  on  such 
an  occasion^  and  led  them  to  the  place  of  action.     The 
battle  began ;  the  close  combat  was  still  carried  on^  as  at 
Maldon^  with  the  sword.'     King  Eadmund  fought  in  the 
front  rank^  doing  the  duty  alike  of  a  general  and  of  a  private 
soldier  ^    The  two  hosts  fought  for  a  whole  day,  without 
any  material  advantage  on  either  side.     The  next  day  the 
fight  began  again;   the  English  had  now  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, when  a  new  act  of  treachery  on  the   part  of 
Eadric    for   a   while    threw   their    ranks    into    disorder. 
Smiting  off  the  head  of  a  man  whose  features  were  much 
like  those  of  the  English  King,  he  held  it  up,  calling 
on  the  host  of  Eadmund  to  flee.^    The  English  wavered. 


^  Fl.  Wig.  ''  Optirotim  quemque  in  primam  aciem  subdudt,  cietemin 
exercitum  in  BubsidiiB  locat."  We  must  remember  these  taoiics  when  we 
come  to  the  great  fight  of  Senlac. 

'  "  Lanceis  et  gladiifl  pugna  geritur."    See  above,  p.  30a 

'  '*  Strenui  militia  et  boni  imperatoris  officia  limul  exsequebatur  *'  (00 IL  iii 
1 79,  V^rfffwy  /Bci^iAc^s  T*  iya$6s  Kp«r€p6s  r*  tdxf-T^s)  says  Florence,  who 
grows  eloquent  on  £admund*s  exploits.  This  praise  must  have  been  com- 
mon to  everj  general  of  those  days  who  deserved  to  be  called  a  general  at 
all :  yet  it  is  often  recorded  to  the  special  honour  of  particular  commanders, 
as  we  shall  find  it  in  a  very  marked  way  of  both  Harold  and  William. 

*  This  incident,  not  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles,  is  given  by  Florence, 
who  IB  followed  by  William  of  Malmesbury.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  trans- 
fers it  to  the  last  fight  at  Assandun,  and  leaves  out  the  striking  off  the 
other  man's  head.  (The  roan  so  killed  is  called  Osnuer  in  Florence ;  he  is 
only  *'quidam  rusticus"  in  William  of  Malmesbnry.)  Henry  gives  the 
speech  of  Eadric  in  English,  **  Flet,  Engle,  flet,  Engle ;  ded  is  Edmund.** 
In  Florence  this  is  expanded  into  "Vos  Dorsetenses,  Domnani,  Wil- 
tonienses,  amisso  capite,  prsBcipites  fugite,  en  domini  vestri  caput,  Eadmund! 
Batilei,  hie  teneo  manibuH ;  cedite  quantocius."  The  use  of  the  word 
BasUeui  is  remarkable  ;  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  it  used  else- 
where in  ordinary  narrative  or  speech. 


^^^^      ^.oto?^^ 


-t*^®^   ;^tre  <>^  ^^^      V>^    ^^^   when  Eadmund, 
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^rt   '^^  -   ♦-oT®  *^  V>^  -=*   wnen  JlAdmund.   chap,  v, 

taddiy**^     rjrue   •^**5^    «**^  ^^''W^^^^  heart  again;  they 


^^'«^^  get^**"*^tnrle^  *  ^i^^^^.^J^'Xmet,  ahowed  him- 

ike^i^**    „;r«<*5^'-^tr,  »**  *^^>8S»-  «t  Eadric,  but  un- 

»Mifl«^^lje  ^*^    grlie^*'  ®^    -%:..,-^^^Uother  soldier  who 


'        t  ,.-.     tXVl-    *'    -ae  ^»**  ^^'«X,^^^e  two  hosts  again 

ly  (!*^  ^_^ei**^®*  ^ta  e®®**"'^^^"^  any  decided  success; 

jgjan**^'  ^^^t  "«'^*'    -f  t^ei*^®'  ^X^      ~X>OB8ession  of  the  pkce 

neitkt  ^0*^'      :P«^*'»     t^c   ?!*^^^^^     ^i^v\\  claim  the  formal 

q\  ^^^      ,-ic*--*'*^ '      ^*>8'^     *  ^^  advantage  was  clearly 


**^^    ..^fliti  *^_,^*  to    &._^^^   of  London.2    Eadmund 


8. 

then 


now 
^^c  came  to  him^  as  to  his  Eadmund 

reconoiled 


iis  f*^*^^^^^T  tA»^^  ^adtaxi^^    ^ith  him,  and  siore  oaths  ^^^^S 

^d©^^^'     ptoot  ^1^^. -*      Unconquered  by  the  arms^^'™'- 
"   ^        0O  BkUt^^^^^^t  the  kind  of  warfare  in 
^  -^;t  tb©    v^  '^        ^®  J^^ro  had  the  weak- 


^    ,        "bead     c:^«^       *^^  *^  ^^^  favour  and  con- 

^>^  ^is  new   troops/  Eadmund 

is  g^^®"*  """^^  ^>  X*. 
a^®^*     ^e  eXP^^i^  <>t  ^Yv  ^^^1^'am  of  Malmesbury.     I  tniat  it  is 

leed  ^^^  preaeot  in  ^^^^^^  Conqueror. 

Ctf^*  ^Sftg»  **^  ^'  *^^^^^  **  Sheretone  is  clear  from  Florence. 

"--^     ^^^j^  betweex^    "tK^*^®*  **™  present,  and  gives  some  de- 

'^^,,Bt  be  leg«Ud^^   ^  two  Kings  in  the  thick  of  the  battle. 


^et»i^.  ^  practice,  a«  ^jj^*  **  Eadmund  is  represented,  contrary  to 

jX  ^^^^ j^^er^  «  if  -"^^^^Sw  ^^  °°  horseback.     Cnut  is  also  caUed 

,tid'»  ^J^  ijeen  alJ'oad^^^^  had  not  only  been  the  mother  of  Ead- 

"btit  ^  0gbt  the   b^^J^^rried  to  Cnut.     The  Encomiast  (p.  14) 

^j^,a^^   ''^'^iitt*'^  absence.       :^*T^»  w*»'«^  ^*h  him  is  a  complete  Danish 

-^yfius^^*  ^vut  CJ»«*'  lootiu^^*^^!  Eric  meanwhile  ravages  a  great  part  of 

^•^•^**^^'  bid*  hijn  ^f  !**•       O*^^  **^®  country  as  his  own  ("  Hex  parcens 

p^tH^*'^*  ptbiog  ;  Williaijc^  ^J^    the  earlier  siege  in  May  this  writer  seems 

^  Js^t^o^^       *'  XJt  naturiQ^^^iIalmesbury  also  confounds  the  two. 

*     ^  ^^  dominum  [no  doubt  cyne4Udford]  requisivit 

^^  tertiA  oongregato."  The  armies  seem  always 


^"'?'^.Wi«-  "^"^^^  vi 
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OfHAf.  ▼. 

Eadmond 
wins  the 
third  battle 
and  deli- 
ven  Lon- 
don ;  he 
then  wins 
Ihefimrth 
haUU,  at 
Hrentford. 

Cnut  be- 
sieges Lon- 
don in  vain 
the  third 
time. 


THE  DANISH    OOi^-CiUTaST    OP   BHaLANl?- 

marched  towards  Londou^ 


in  a 


third    1x^2 


pelled  the  Danes  to  raise      ^he    siege  and  reto*^^^^^^^  _, 
ahips.^    Two  days  after,    lie     £o»>glit  his  ^"'^.gaAed,    htA 


Great  plun- 
dering ex- 
pedition of 
the  Danes. 


Brentford,  where   the 
many  of  the  English  were 
without  proper  precaati 
Wessex  to  gather  fresh 
down,  for  the  third  time 
fore  London.     The  city 
side;  but  again  all  attaclcs 
in  vain.    Almighty  God, 
city. 

King  Eadmund  was  now 
ever  from  all  parts  of  Eng^I^^KitdL 
finding  all  their  attempts 
on  a  plundering  expedition 
away  from  London,  coasted 
entered  the  Orwell,  and  then.o^ 
Anglia,  spread  themselves  ovex* 
ing,  slaying,  according  to  theix* 
plunder,  those  who  were  on  foot^ 
and  sailed  up  the  Medway,  the 
stream  which  washed  the  fair  walls 
who  had  horses  seem  to  have 


t\ie 
xetumed  to 


agaia    ^ 
tiying  ^^^ 

^%\iWe  Onat  sat 

\>^  ^*^^  "^"^ 


^firain    0^ 


^eVetS: 


^A  the 


^gr  a 


^noeive  that 
,  *"«»  tntope 


to  disperse  after  an  action,  whether  a  yictory 
the  local  levies,  like  the  Highlanders  ages 
each  battle,  while  the  immediate  following  of  tb 
remained  with  him.     An  invader  had  the  ad'v; 
were  comitatui ;  the  Danes  had  no  means  of 
and  &milies. 

^  Aooording  to  the  Encomiast,  who  spreads  the 
years,  London  surrendered  to  Gnat,   and  was 
Eadmnnd. 

*  Flor.  Wig.   "Rex  Eadmundos  Ferrenm  Latos 
totA  AngUA  quarto  oongregavit." 

'  I  adopt  the  description  of  WUliam  of  Malmesbury;  ep}'^^ 
ment  of  a  ballad ;  "Fluvius  ille  Rofensem  urbem  praetertfi/eiia     .  ^  *  -^H^. 
rapad  gurgite  minax,  mosnia  pulora  lavat."  '     ^'^^«  et 


iltei  force  tban 

^Y^^e  the  Danes, 

itleeB,  set  oat 

,e.  They  sailed 

ores  of  Essex, 

across  East- 

ideriiig,  bum- 

^  ^efr  fiiipg^ 

^  Sowing 

^fer.^  Tboae 


of 


feca 


'e«?i^ 


^^red  by 


^ortetQ 


do 


\ 


i 


% 


\ 
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^^nd.      JBuf>    Kiiigr  Eadmund  followed  them  with  chap.  v. 
^j^Vb^     ^anoy,  wliidx    liad  evidently  been  partly  at  least 
Z^i&«^  iMercia,    as     he  was  now  north  of  the  Thames, 

^^vi^^ss^^  ^®  river    at  Brentford,  the  scene  of  his  iBisi  PiftkhiMc 
Ue^^      followed     the      Banes   into   Kent,   met  them   at^^llS^^f' 
aucc^^      »»^  gained     an    easy  victory.     The  Danes  fled  ^•<*™"^<*- 
^^^^  \!beix-     horses    into    Sheppey— the  comer  of  England 
^w)iok     »  Banish    host   had  first  wintered.^     The  King      855. 
^iwed  on     a-Bd    slew    as    many  as  he  could ;  but  his  evil 
'     PiA^ric  now    agrai^^  appeared  in  his  old  character. 

^  ^^   i'r^r»rfcT«iT>r'elieii8ible  means  of  which  we  have  Further 

he^fcid     Eadnannd  was  hmdered  from  tollowmg  Badric ;  he 
BO  '^^^tory.  '  The    traitor  contrived  to  detain  the  King  5^-J^ 
Up^^   f      ^      and   the    I>anish  army  was  saved  from  utter  deatruc- 

^^  ^       £  -this  great  drama  was  now  drawing  near. 

tjjie^^  ^^      ^£    A^pril>   Eadmund   had   gathered   four 

gjjjce  ***^  -^    fbii&ht   five  pitched  battles;  he  had  been 

^y^ies;  ^^  ,  .A^^^yioTXS  in  four  of  them,  and  he  had,  to  say 
tgcid^y  ^^^  -»  een.  decidedly  defeated  in  any.  Never  had 
tbd®^^'^  ^3Xke    man  been  greater  or  more  successAil; 

the  etfoTt^  ^*^      ^     ^j^   "l^is  most  hard-fought  campaigns,  had 
iElfted  \v\^*^         ^     England  with   a   truer   heart  than  his 

.    ^otV^^  ^ant.      Eadmund  again  marched  westward,  Eadmund 

vaiia^^  ^^*^^^tx    army,  and  prepared  for  a  sixth  battle.^  tfih^y 
gatY^eTca^  «•  ^-Wi^'^    ^"^   *^®  beginning  might  have  almost  ^^^^^ 
T^Yxe   VJ«.^>  "^    \o<^o^  struggle,  had  now  become  thoroughly 
«ee*^  ^ot  ^       x^  "had  now  to  fight,  not  against  Wessex 
.  :^^^^.         -gngland,  and  there  is  nothing  which  leads 


-      V    «k^o^^*    i.Viftt  he  had  now  any  English  followers  under 

\X^  ^^  .5.  Was  it  any  confased  remembrance  of  this  fact  which 


•^     'Lit  (P*  ^^)  *®  make  Cnut*B  army  winter  in  Sheppey  now  ? 
"^  ^^"'■^tJ^'^^^^y  fought  two  battles,  one  under  the  walls  of  London,  the 
"VeA  *5l|.^  *^     i|ord'    Florence,  in  his  reckoning,  goes  by  the  number  of 
•       tjb  ^"  of  Huntingdon  by  that  of  battles. 


.r^'"^ 
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CHAP.  V.  his  banners.  Eadmnnd's  new  host  was  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  England^  even  from  districts  where  the  inliabi- 
tants  were  largely  of  Danish  origin.  We  have  no  com- 
plete enumeration  of  the  shires  which  sent  contingents, 
but  we  incidently  find  that  there  were  among  them  dis- 
tricts as  far  apart  from  each  other  as  Herefordshire^  East- 
Anglia,  and  Idndesey.^  The  Danes  meanwhile  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  Essex^  and  entered  the  estuary  of  the  Crouch.' 
There  they  left  their  ships^  while  the  army  went  on  a  plan- 
dering  expedition  into  Mercia^  which  is  spoken  of  as  being 
more  fearful  than  any  that  had  gone  before  it.  After  ihs, 
they  returned  towards  their  ships^  the  latter  part  of  their 
course  leading  them  along  the  high  ground  which  hes 
south  of  the  Crouch.  Along  these  heights  Eadmund  fol- 
lowed them^  and  at  last  overtook  and  engaged  them  in  the 
Siadh  and  sixth  and  last  battle  of  this  wonderful  year,  the  memorable 
at  Assan- '  fight  of  Assaudun.  At  the  extremity  of  the  range,  two 
hills  of  slight  positive  elevation,  but  which  seem  of  con- 
siderable height  in  the  low  country  in  the  East  of  England, 
look  down  on  the  swampy  plain  watered  by  the  tidal  river. 
Between  the  hills  and  this  lowest  ground  lies  a  consider- 
able level  at  an  intermediate  height,  which  seems  to  haje 
been  the  actual  site  of  the  battle.  Of  the  two  hills,  one 
still  retains  the  name  of  Ashington,^  an  easy  corruption  of 

^  Florence  calls  it  "  ezeroitua  queni  de  totA  AngliA  contrazent."  *^ 
presence  of  the  Magessetas  from  Herefordshire  is  distinctly  mentioned  by 
the  same  writer ;  I  infer  that  of  the  East-Angles  and  the  Lindes&ras  finom 
the  presence  of  thehr  Ealdoimen. 

'  I  draw  my  ideas  of  the  battle  from  a  study  of  the  text  of  Florence  on 
the  spot,  compared  afterwards  with  the  other  authorities.  If  I  am  right 
in  placing  Assandun  where  I  do,  the  Danish  ships  must  have  been  in  the 
Crouch. 

'  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  Assandun  is  the  modem  Ashington.  1^ 
spot  exactly  answers  all  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  in  Florence. 
Another  spot  which  has  been  proposed  is  Ashdown,  in  another  part  of  the 
county.  I  suppose  its  claims  rest  on  the  description  of  the  Encomiast  (17)1 
*'  in  iBsoeneduno  loco,  quod  nos  Latini  maniem  fraxinorU'm  possimus  inter- 


dun. 


BATTLE   OF  A8SANDUN. 
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the  ancient  fonn^  while  the  other,  in  its  name  of  Canew-  orjip.  v. 
don,^  perhaps  preserves  the  memory  of  the  Danish  con- 
queror himself.  On  Assandun  then,  a  site  marked  by 
entrenchments  which  are  possibly  witnesses  of  that  day's 
fight,  possibly  of  yet  earlier  warfare,  Eadmund  drew  up  his 
forces  in  three  ranks,  and  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  await 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  .^  The  King  took  the  post  which 
immemorial  usage  fixed  for  a  royal  general,  between  the 
two  ensigns  which  were  displayed  over  an  English  army, 
the  golden  Dragon,  the  national  ensign  of  Wessex,  and 
the  Standard,  seemingly  the  personal  device  of  the  King.^ 
But  Cnut  had  no  mind  to  attack ;  probably  he  wished  to 
avoid  a  battle  altogether,  and  merely  sought  to  reg^n  his 
ships  with  his  plunder.  At  all  events  he  had  no  mind  to 
attack  the  English  as  long  as  they  were  posted  on  a  spot 
where  the  ground  gave  them  the  advantage.  Yet  the  mo- 
ment was  favourable  for  battle;  the  Raven  fluttered  her 


pretari.**  But  this  only  shows  the  French  writer's  imperfect  knowledge  of 
English.  Astandun  is  simply,  as  Florence  has  it,  mons  atini,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon's  form  Euidan  most  likely  comes  from  substituting  the  later 
genitive  oMes  for  the  older  cusan.  The  modem  ibnn  Ashington  or  Assing- 
ton  is  due  to  the  same  corruption  which  has  changed  Abbandun  and  Hunt- 
oadun  into  Ab^n^don  and  Hunttf^don.  The  form  in  -ing  is  so  common 
that  it  haB  swallowed  up  others  which  are  less  familiar. 

^  I  do  not  positiTely  assert  that  Ganewdon  (Canewdon  b  a  very  recent 
ooimption)  is  really  OmUeadun.  But  the  derivation  seems  probable.  The 
form  in  Domesday  ^i.  44),  Carendun,  is  clearly  corrupt. 

'  The  battle  of  Assandun  in  several  points  suggests  that  of  Senlac,  and 
the  details  given  of  Assandun  help  to  explain  several  questions  connected 
with  the  later  fight.  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  preserves  some  very  valuable 
hints;  and  something,  though  not  much,  may  be  gleaned  from  the  En- 
comiast. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  "  Loco  regie  relicto,  quo!  erat  ex  more  inter  draconem  et 
insigne  quod  vocatur  Standard."  The  full  importance  of  this  passage  will  be 
seen  at  a  later  stage  of  my  histoiy.  The  West-Saxon  Dragon  figures  pro- 
minently in  Henry's  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Burford  in  752.  (See  above, 
p.  39.)  In  Saxo  (p.  192)  the  Dragons  become  Eagles,  but  this  is  clearly 
only  by  way  of  being  classical,  as  one  Tymmo,  a  valiant  Dane  from  Zea- 
land, figures  *  as  o^u^f/er  on  the  other  side,  when  he  surely  ought  to  have 
been  corvifer. 


'i  . 
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CHAP.  ▼.  wingSj  and  Thurkillj  overjoyed  at  the  anspiciouB  omai, 
oalled  for  immediate  action.^  But  Cnut^  joxMng  as  he  was, 
was  wary^  and  would  fight  only  after  his  own  fasKion.  He 
g^radually  led  his  troops  off  the  hills  into  the  levd  groimd,' 
that  is,  the  intermediate  height  between  the  hills  and  tiie 
swampy  plain.  The  main  object  of  Eadmnnd  was  to  eat 
off  the  Danes  from  their  ships ;  he  had  therefore  no  choiee 
but  to  leave  his  strong  post  and  to  descend  to  the  lowiff 
ground.  This  movement  di&red  from  that  of  those  Ei^ 
lish  troops  at  Senlac,  who,  in  defiance  of  Harold^s  orders, 
left  the  hill  to  pursue  the  Normans  in  their  real  or  pie- 
tended  flight.  At  Senlac,  in  contending  with  horse,  the  one 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  keep  the  strong  post  against  all 
assaults ;  at  Assandun,  English  and  Danes,  using  mach  the 
same  tactics  and  the  same  weapons,  could  meet  on  equal 
terms  on  the  level  ground.  If  Eadmund  gave  up  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  strong  position  for  defence,  he  gained  the 
First  at-  advantage  of  the  charge  down  hill  for  his  attack. «  He 
English,  accordingly  began  the  battle  with  a  furious  assault  upon 
the  Danes ;  he  even  forsook  the  royal  post,  and  chai^ging, 
sword  in  hand,  in  the  front  rank,  burst  like  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  the  thickest  of  the  enemy.^    The  Danes  resisted 


*  The  Danish  Raren,  aooording  to  the  story,  opened  its  month  and 
fluttered  its  wings  before  a  victory,  but  held  its  wings  down  before  a 
defeat.  The  legend  is  well  known ;  I  get  it  on  this  oocasifm  fixnn  the 
Enoomiast  (p.  16),  whose  tale  is  chiefly  valuable  as  witnessing  to  the 
presence  of  Thurkill. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  ''Interea  Canutus  paullatim  in  equnm  locnm  saoe  de« 
ducit." 

'  lb.  "Rex  Eadmundus  aciem,  sicuti  instmxerat,  velodter  movet^  et 
repente  signo  date  Danes  invadit.*'  This  seems  to  imply  the  charge  down 
hilL  In  the  rhetoric  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  we  may  discern  fragments 
of  a  ballad  which  may  have  rivalled  those  of  Brunanburh  and  Maldon. 
"Loco  regie  relicto  .  .  .  cucurrit  terribiHs  in  adem  primaxn.  Vifanos 
igitur  gladium  electum  et  brachio  juvenis  Edmundi  dignum,  niodofulmim$ 
fidit  aciem/'  &c.  So  Hist.  Ram.  Ixxii.  (Gale,  i.  433.)  "  JSdricns  .... 
videns  iEdmundum  furore  fulmineo  hostium  aciem  penetraotem."  Observe 
that  the  sword  is  still  the  English  weapon. 
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CHAP.  V.    brated  namesake  had  brougM  upon  his  veiy  xiii***  r 

died  one  personally  unknown  to  iis,  but  a  scion  ot      \i^ 
than  which  none  has  been  more  famous  in  our  bistorf,  ^^^ 
East- Anglian  JEthelweard,  the  son  of  MUbelwine  theH^end 
of  God.*     And,  in  times  like  these,  not  onlj  the  tempoisl 
chiefs,  but  Bishops  and  Abbots  also,  had  not  scrapIeA  to 
take  the  field  against  the  invader.     Wulfsige  of  Ramsey 
came  with   the  heir  of  the  great  house  to  which,    his 
monastery  owed  so  much.     Five  and  twenty  years    be- 
fore he  had  played  the  churl  towards  the  host  of  Brihtnoth. 
on  its  march  to  Maldon.^     Like  Godwine  of  Lindesey^ 
long  years  of  national  wretchedness  had  brought  him  to 
,    a  more  patriotic  frame  of  mind,  and  he  now,  in  his   old 
age,  came  to  give  to  his  King  and  country  such  help  as 
his  years  and  calling  allowed  him.   Eadnoth  of  Dorchester,^ 
once  Provost  of  the  same  church,  came,  either  through 
love  of  his  old  companions  or  in  the  train  of  Godwine  and 
the  valiant  men  of  his  own  diocese.    These  holy  men,  we 
are  told,  came  only  to  pray  and  not  to  fight,*  and  in  the 
case  of  the  aged  Wulfsige,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was 
so.     But  we  cannot  forget  that  other  English  Prelates, 
before  and  after,  did  not  shrink  from  wearing  weapons  and 
commanding  armies.  We  have  seen  that,  in  this  age.  Arch- 
bishop jElfric  not  only  bequeathed  ships  to  his  Dioceses, 
but  personally  commanded  fleets,®  and  it  may  well  be  that 
the  arm  of  Eadnoth,  if  not  that  of  Wulfsige,  was  found  as 

^  See  above,  p.  305. 
'  See  above,  p.  289. 
'  See  above,  p.  397. 

*  Florence,  by  an  odd  forestalling,  calls  hun  **  Lindicolinensis." 

*  "Qui  ad  exorandum  Deum  pro  milite  belliim  agente  conveneranty** 
says  Florence.  So  the  Ramsey  historian  (Ixxii.);  "Qui,  cum  multis  aliis 
religiosis  personis,  juxta  morem  Anglonim  veterem,  ibidem  oonvenerant^ 
non  aimis,  sed  orationum  suppetiis,  pugnantem  exeroitum  javaturi.*'  Yet 
I  confess  that  the  calm  way  in  which  the  Chronicles  reckon  the  Prelates 
among  the  slain  alongside  of  the  Ealdormen  looks  to  me  the  other  way. 

*  See  above,  pp.  307,  370. 
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sfcrong  as  those  of  Ealhstan  in  an  earlier^  and  of  Ealdred  chap.  v. 
in  a  later^  generation.^  At  all  events^  whether  they  came 
to  pray  or  to  fight,  the  Prelates  met  with  no  more  mercy 
from  the  Danish  sword  than  the  lay  chieftains.  At  last,  Victory  of 
under  cover  of  night,  the  King  and  the  remnant  of  his 
army  escaped;  Eadmund  Ironside,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  year  of  battles,  was  a  Aigitive.  The  Danes  hardly 
ventured  to  pursue ;  but  they  kept  possession  of  the  place 
of  slaughter.  They  tarried  on  the  field  all  night;  in  the 
morning  they  buried  their  own  dead;  they  collected  the 
spoils  of  the  slain  English,  and  left  their  corpses  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  land.^  They  then 
went  to  their  ships  and  sailed  towards  London,^  probably 
with  the  intention  of  beg^ning  the  siege  a  fourth  time. 
When  they  were  gone,  some  of  the  scattered  English  ven- 
tured to  return  and  to  carry  off  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
leaders,  ^thelweard  and  Wulfsige  found  an  honourable 
grave  in  their  own  church  at  Bamsey ;  the  body  of  Ead- 
noth  reposed  in  the  rival  minster  of  Ely,  the  resting-place 
of  Brihtnoth.^ 

^  Ealhstan,  Biahop  of  Sherborne,  fills  a  promment  place  in  the  wan  of 
the  ninth  centoiy.  See  the  Chronicles  in  the  yean  823, 845.  (C£  871  and 
WilL  Mahn.  ii.  131,  for  other  fighting  Prelates  of  that  age.)  Of  Ealdred's 
exploits,  mostly  nnlncky,  we  shall  hear  much  in  the  course  of  the  next 
fifty  years.  Another  warrior  Bishop  will  be  found  in  the  Chronicles  under 
the  year  1056. 

'  Enc  Emm.  p.  18. 

'  Enc.  Emm.  "Londoniam  repetentes,  saniora  sibi  qusorunt  consilia.** 
I  do  not  fally  understand  these  last  words ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe, 
with  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  that  Cnut  at  once  occupied  London  and  as- 
sumed the  full  kingship  (Londoniam  et  sceptra  cepit  regalia).  This  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  what  followed  the  conference  at  Olney. 

*  Hist.  Ram.  IxziiL  Hist.  Ellen,  ii.  at  (Gale,  509.  Stewart,  196).  The 
Ramsey  historian  grudges  the  possession  of  Eadnoth's  body  to  the  rival 
house,  and  will  hardly  believe  the  miracles  which  were  said  to  vindicate 
the  daim  of  Ely.  It  ii  rather  odd  that  the  Ely  historian  mentions  neither 
the  miracles  nor  the  burial  of  Eadnoth,  but  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Ely 
monks  went  to  the  field  with  certain  of  the  relics  of  their  church,  which 
were  lost.    Some,  he  tays,  said  that  Cnut  carried  them  away  and  placed 
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CHAP.  V.       The  real  loss  of  the  English  in  this  battle  seems  to  have 

S^bStU  ^^  *^®  ^^^  ^^  ^  many  of  the  chief  men  whom  it  w«b 
difficult  to  replace.  This  remarkable  slaughter  of  the 
nobility  is  emphatically  pointed  out  in  all  our  narratives,* 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  had  a  real  political  effect, 
like  the  destruction  of  the  medisBval  baronage  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Boses.  But^  as  a  mere  military  success.  Gnat's 
victory  at  Assandun  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
decisive.  At  any  rate,  instead  of  being  followed  up  by 
any  vigorous  blow,  it  led  only  to  a  conference  and  a  com- 
Eadmund  promise  between  the  contending  Kings.  Neither  the  spirit 
prepares  ^^^  ^^  resources  of  Eadmund  were  exhausted.  Indeed  he 
battuf^  seems  to  have  been  readier  than  his  rival  to  try  his  fate 
once  more  in  a  seventh  battle.  As  undaunted  as  ever, 
he  made  his  way  into  Gloucestershire,*  and  there  began 
gathering  recruits  for  a  new  campaign.  He  seems  to  have 
been  actually  ready  with  a  fresh  army,  when  Cnut,  with 
his  victorious  host,  came  after  him.  But  no  battle  took 
place.  Eadric— still,  strange  to  say,  in  the  King's  con- 
fidence— and  the  other  Witan  who  were  with  him,  the 
relics  of  Assandun,  persuaded  Eadmund,  much  against  his 

them  Rt  Canterbury.     Suoh  a  pious  robbery  would  be  quite  in  hannony 
with  Cnut*8  later  character. 

'  Fl.  Wig.  1016.  "  Oooi^as  est  in  e&  pugnA  . .  .  totus  fere  globus  nobili- 
tatis  Anglonmii  qui  nullo  in  bello  majus  umquam  vulnus  quam  ibi  aooepe- 
runt.*'  W.  Mahn.  ii.  180.  "Ibi  Gnuto  regnum  expugnavit,  ibi  omne  decos 
Anglia  occubuit,  ibi  flos  patria  totus  emarcuit."  H.  Hunt.  (M.  H.  B. 
756  B).  "HUc  igitur  miranda  strages  Anglorum  fiicta  est ;  illic  oocisos 
est . .  .  omnia  dos  nobilitatLs  Brittannis.*'  For  the  entiy  in  the  Chronides, 
see  p.  431. 

'  The  narrative  in  the  Chronicles  is  here  clearer  than  that  of  Florence. 
Eadmund  goes  into  Gloucestershire,  and  Cnut,  hearing  that  he  is  there, 
follows  with  his  army.  Florence  makes  negociations  begin  a  few  days  after 
Assandun,  without  mention  of  any  place,  and  the  final  conference  takes 
place  at  Olney,  without  any  reason  being  given  for  either  party  being 
there.  But  that  Eadmund  was  again  at  the  head  of  an  army  is  clear  firom 
Florence  himself ;  "  Quum  Bex  Eadmundus  Ferreum  Latus  cum  Canute 
vellet  adhuc  congredi."  So  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  756  C) ', 
"  Septimft  tamen  vice  congregati  sunt  exercitus  in  Glouoestrescyre.*' 
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consent    ix>    a    conference  and  a  division  of  the    chap.  y. 
The    -fcwo    Kings  approached  the  Severn  from 
^T^  fiides,    Eadmund  from  the  west,  Cnut  from  the 

of^       rj7l3.«y  mefc    in    ai^  island  of  the  river,  called  Olney,*  Conference 
ea^'  ^^iol^     ^^^  two     Klings  were,  seemingly  together  with  ^       ®^' 
^     /^%x    -v^^tnesses,^  jro^ved  over  from  their  respective  banks 
ch^  ^^  x^'^fir.     The     meeting  was  a  friendly  one;  we  can 
^    A\  coT%4^^i^^  thstii    t,yg^o  such  valiant  captains  as  Cnut  and 
^innn<J    might,    in.    the  course  of  their  warfare,  conceive 
Te»\  T^^P^^^  ^^^  each  other.     But,  among  the  many  great 
*  h'ties    virliich    Cxiizt,   in  after  times,  gradually  developed 
^      r  T^'s    orieirtal   l>arl>arism,  this  particular  one  of  gene- 
£urds  personal   rivals  is  one  of  which  we  see  few 
f^^     -^^i±hovLt   impnting  to  Cnut  any  actual  treachery, 
gigH^'         ^fe^l    sure    i>hat   in  this,  as  in  most  other  acts  of 
^c  t^^^  v^ras    activated  by  policy  rather  than  by  senti- 

'y^^^  'c^'ll       from,      -vehatever    motives,    the   two    Kings 
lae^^'  _^^+Vitf*ir    'vs^ith  the  utmost  courtesy.     A  divi-  Diviaion 

tJ^  — ^^^    £l^xn   was  the  essential  prmciple  of  the  Kingdom 

010*  0^  *^         two     Ki°g8  /'o^  «g™«d  on  details.     They  ^"^ 
^gtgkj'f  -^-beut    o£  their  respective  dominions^  and  the  "d  Cnut. 

eettled  ^le     ^ 

^  TAce't  in'vitas,  ad  ultimuin  quum  oonaentiret." 

in  T  "Vf^^  *  <^A  l>e't'ween  Eadmnnd  and  Cnut  grows,  in  many  historianB 

coB^^'^^^-^'xiii'ting^*^^  onwards,  into  a  single  combat  between  them. 

-^«tft1  «>^    .^onaly    argued  by  Mr.  Earle  (p.  340),  arose  from  a  mis- 

fr^^         ^  Sxv^^^C^  tlie    "Words  of  the  Chroniclers,  "  pa  oyningas  comon  to- 

TVoftt  2^  ti!^\tv^  *^  v^Ucli   might  imply  either  a  hostile  meeting  or  a  friendly 

nixdetw*^^  ^oT^»    -^"hich  bere  do  imply  the  latter.    The  legend,  like  other 

g*^®^^*    coi^^^  «J^d  became,  as  Mr.  Earle  says,  "one  of  the  established 

cotiie^^     '    ^ ,      ^^  ^jiBtory."    But  the  best  authorities,  the  Chronicles  and 

\e^e'0>   ^ »      «P**^^%jicb  ^®  ™*y  •^^^^  *^®  Encomium  and  the  Knytlinga  Saga, 

fifisos^  \p        -  ^^^     William  of  Malmesbury  makes  Eadmund  give  the 

'ff^*^'^     *vo^^^^'  b  Vb  declined  by  Cnut,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  inferiority 

^**  Wot>^®*    iiijA  stature. 

c^*^     tk^^^^ter  Chronicle,  followed  by  Florence,  places  the  island  near 
\S3L  ^^^  ^^^^fC^o  other  versions  of  the  Chronicle  omit  the  mention  of 
*^JhO^'    Mr.  Earle  places  it  near  Gloucester.    But  is  not  the  local 
"^^^^j^t)^'  £  the  Worcester  writers  decisive! 
S>^  \0^      from  the  proceedmgs  of  Cnut  after  the  death  of  Eadmund. 

'^  »  0<^  T  T  2 
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OHAF.  ▼•  amount  of  money  which,  as  a  neoessaiy  conaequeoce  of 
any  treaty  with  Danes,  was  to  be  paid  to  the   Da&iA 
fleet.'    They  also  swore  oaths  of  friendship  and  brother- 
hood, and,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer,'  they  exchanged 
arms  in  token  of  mutual  good  will.^    The  terms  of  the 
treaty,  indeed  the  fact  of  Cnuf  s  consenting  to  any  treatjr 
at  all,  show  how  formidable  the  power  of  Eadmond  mo^ 
still  have  seemed.     The  Imperial  dignity  remained  to  the 
English  King,^  and  he  retained  the  immediate  dominioa 
of  all  England  south  of  the  Thames,  together  with  East- 
Anglia,  Essex,  and  London.     Cnut  took  the  remainder, 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Kingdom.^    As  compared  with 
the  division  between  iSlfred  and  Guthrum,*  the  dominions 
of  Eadmund  were  larger  in  one  direction  and  smaller  hi 
another.     Eadmund  gained  Essex  and  East-Anglia^  which, 
in  the  earlier  division,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Danes,  while 
he  lost  the  portion  of  Mercia  which  was  retained — or, 
more   strictly,   acquired — ^by  iEHfred.     We  may   suspect 
that  each  prince,  in  case  of  failure  of  competent  heirs, 

^  Chron.  "And  Jwt  gyld  seiton  wi«  ^one  here."  So  Florence,  "Tti- 
buto  qaod  olanion  manui  penderetur  statato."  In  the  Enoomium,  Cnnt 
makes  the  division  of  the  Kingdom  and  a  seemingly  perpetual  payment 
the  two  preliminaries  of  the  treaty.  "  Sed  tamen  vectigal  etiam  sam  partis 
Tester  Bex,  quicumque  ille  faerit,  exercitai  dabit  meo.  Hoo  enim  illi  debeo, 
ideoque  aliter  paotnm  non  laado.**  This  reads  like  a  permanent  trihntei, 
which  is  Yciy  nnlikely.  I  understand  the  words  of  the  Ciuronides  of  a 
single  payment,  such  as  we  have  so  often  heard  of  before. 

'  As  Glaukos  and  Diomdddff,  II.  vi.  350  et  seqq.  Ildct6r  and  Aias^ 
vii.  303. 

'  *'  Armis  et  wsUbui  mutatis,**  says  Florence,  but,  tf  the  tradition  ss  to 
the  personal  stature  of  the  two  Kings  be  oorreot,  a  judgement  of  Cyras  would 
have  been  presently  needed  to  restore  the  clothes  to  their  former  owneiB. 

*  The  blank  in  Florence  (see  Thorpe's  note)  seems  to  be  rightly  filled  up 
with  the  words  of  Roger  of  Wendover  (1.  459),  **  ut  corona  totius  regni  Rrgi 
remaneat  Eadmundo." 

*  The  Chronicles  simply  say,  "  And  feng  Eadmund  cyng  to  Westeexin 
and  Cnut  to  Myrcan/'  or,  as  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  "  to  )»am  norff 
d^e.**  Florence  adds  Essex,  East-Anglia>  and  London  to  the  portion  of 
Eadmund.    Henry  of  Huntingdon  seems  to  assign  London  to  Cnut. 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  48. 
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ras  to  succeed  to  the  dominions  of  the  other.^  It  is  ohaf.  v. 
lardly  possible  that  a  permanent  separation  of  the  two 
narts  of  the  Kingdom  was  seriously  intended.  Such  a 
livision  could  not  have  busted  longer  than  the  joint  lives 
»f  the  two  reconciled  competitors^  and  it  would  probably 
lave  been  annulled  at  no  distant  time  by  the  first  quarrel 
>etw^een  them.' 

England  had  thus  once  more  for  a  moment^  as  in  the 
lays  of  Eadwig  and  Eadgar^  two  Kings.  But  her  two 
Kings  were  now  not  hostile  kinsmen^  but  reconciled 
enemies.  After  the  conference  at  Olney^  the  newly  made 
brothers  parted.  Cnut's  army  returned  to  their  ships, 
which  had  doubtless  remained  in  the  Thames  near  London. 
The  citizens,  beneath  whose  walls  the  power  of  Cnut  and 
his  fiEither  had  been  so  often  shattered,  now  made  peace 
with  the  Danish  host.  As  usual,  money  was  paid  to  The  Duiee 
them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  winter  as  friends  within  London, 
the  unconquered  city. 

But  meanwhile  a  sudden  event  set  aside  all  the  lateI>eftthof 

Badmund 

eng^agements  and  made  Cnut  master  of  the  whole  realm,  ironside. 
On  Saint  Andrew's  day  King  Eadmund  Ironside  died  in  ao^^^5. 

^  It  was  afterwards  professed,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  Cnut  was 
to  succeed  Eadmund  to  the  exdusion  of  his  brothers  and  children.     Con- 
sidering the  tenns  of  the  treaty  (which  Eadmund  is  said  to  have  dictated-^ 
"Eadmundo  dictante,"  says  Boger  of  Wendover)  and  the  distinct  supe- 
riority reserved  to  the  Engluh  King,  it  seems  only  natural  to  infer  that 
Eadmund  was  also  to  succeed  Cnut.     Such  an  agreement,  if  confirmed  by 
the  Witan,  would  be  good  in  law,  like  the  will  of  JBthelwulf  (see  above, 
p.  Ii8) ;  it  would  be  in  fact  an  election  before  the  vacancy.    Eadmund  at 
this  time  had  two  infant  children,  who  would  naturally  be  shut  out  like 
other  minors.     Cnut  was  childless.    It  was  not  till  the  next  year  that  he 
msnied  Emma ;  and  it  was  only  about  this  time  that,  according  to  Saxo 
(p.  192),  he  took  his  mistress  or  Danish  wife,  .^Ufwyn  or  .^fgifu,  the 
mother  of  Harold  and  Swend.    The  great  object  of  any  such  mutual  heir- 
ship was  to  exclude  the  brothers  of  the  two  Kings,  especially  those  of 
Eadmund. 
'  See  the  extract  from  the  Encomium  on  the  next  page. 
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OHAP.  ▼.  London.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  iinoertain.  Possibly 
the  overwhelming  labours  of  the  last  seven  months  may 
have  worn  out  the  strength  even  of  one  whose  vigorous 
frame  had  won  him  his  distinctive  surname.  The  personal 
exertions  of  Eadmund  must  in  truth  have  been  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  man  in  the  two  armies.  Besides 
actual  marching  and  fightings  there  was  the  going  to 
and  fro  after  each  battle  to  gather  fresh  troops.  Ttis 
labour  must  have  pressed  more  severely  on  Eadmund  than 
on  any  one  else,  far  more  severely  than  on  Cnut,  who  had 
his  army  always  ready  at  hand.  It  is  therefore  quite 
possible  in  itself  that  the  death  of  Eadmund  was  natural/ 
and  such  a  belief  is  in  no  way  contradicted  by  our  best 

SuspicionB  authorities.     But,  according  to  a  report   which  obtained 

Eadric ;  extensive  belief,  he  died  by  the  hand^  or  at  least  by  the 
machinations,  of  Eadric.  The  traitor,  or  an  instrument 
of  his,  slew  the  King  and  brother  whom  he  had  so  often 
betrayed,  and  that  by  a  peculiarly  base  and  treacherous 

againat       form  of  assassination.^     That  Cnut  himself  had  a  hand 

Cnat. 

^  Neither  the  Chronicles  nor  Florence  mention  the  mode  of  Eadmnnd^a 
death ;  Florence  indeed  seems,  in  a  rather  marked  way,  to  ezclade  any 
imputation  on  Eadric.     He  describes  later  crimes  of  Eadric,  and  again 
refers  to  his  earlier  treasons,  but  he  says  not  a  word  to  conneot  him  with 
the  death  of  Eadmund.    The  Encomiast  (p.  ao)  piously  holds  that  God,  oat 
of  His  care  for  the  English  Kingdom,  took  Eadmund  away.    *'  Deus,  memor 
suae  antiqufle  doctrinoe  [a  somewhat  anthropomorphic  way  of  talking];  t^' 
cet,  omne  regnum  in  seipsum  divisum  diu  permanere  non  posse,  oon  longo 
post  tempore  .^klmundum  eduzit  ^  corpore,  Anglorum  misertus  impern ; 
ne  fort^,  si  uterque  superviveret,  neuter  regnaret  secur^,  et  regnum  disnoi 
adnihilaretur  renoyatA  oontentione.  . .  .  Cujus  rei  gratiA  eum  Deus  jossent 
obire,  mox  deinde  patuit,  quia  universa  regio  illicb  Cnutonem  sibi  Begem 
elegit." 

'  William  of  Malmesbury  thus  describes  the  deed  ;  "  Ejus  [Edrid]  con- 
silio  ferremn  uncum,  ad  naturae  requisita  sedenti,  in  locis  posterioribo^ 
adegisse.*'  He  however  mentions  it  only  as  a  rumour,  and  his  rumovr 
charges  two  chamberlains  of  Eadmund's  with  the  actual  murder.  In  Heniy 
of  Huntingdon,  Roger  of  Wendover,  and  Brompton  (X  Scriptt.  906),  in- 
stead of  the  chamberlains  we  find  a  son  of  £^ric  made  the  actual  slay^*  \ 
This  is  doubtless  intended  to  increase  the  horror  by  making  Eadmund  die       | 


) 
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/  //         ^«ed    is    an     obvious  surmise^  and   one  which  his  chap.  v. 
jt>xyt>     i^naediately    afterwards  certainly  does  not  belie. 
(^^  \aL<^    ;^3iiglish  aiztliority  hints  at  any  such  suspicion ;  the 


;P^     -^^^^i^m  who    atrtribute  the  murder  to  Cnut,  or  even 
o'^^'kf    ±^bJeLi  he   \v^as    ever  accused  of  the  crime,  are  to  be 
'^^^A.    »r»ong  the  I>aiiish  King^s  own  countrymen.^     But, 
^^Xj^^tViftZ"     *i^e  Aeskii^     of  Eadmund  was  natural  or  violent, 
irheti&r  diut  -rvtM*    or  was  not  the  instigator  of  the  mur- 
der a  TX^^^^^T  there    was,  he  at  least  reaped  all  the  ad- 
fiWFe     of  the    opportune  end  of  his  former  rival  and 
ojm.    brother.        The  uninterrupted  succession  of  the 
^^g^^oxi  King«^    ^^  ^^^  English  Emperors  of  Britain, 
oome   to    «m   end.    The  remains  of  the  last,  and 
W       ±v^0    nobleet^  of  that  great  line  were  carried  to  the 
^^^  s^Jictiaary    of    Briton  and  Englishman,  and   the 

^^  f  Ka^ln^^uid  Iroixside  was  laid  by  that  of  his  grand- 
\)0&5    v^mA^^^lx   iD-    the    great  minster  of  Olastonbury.     In  Eadmund'a 
fotb^  ^Vk-i-rfcvi^li.   »J1  ^^  reconstructions  of  that  won-  oiagton- 

t^is  o'WTi.  nepbew  ;  but  a  son  of  Eadrio  by  Eadgyth  would 
t,y  ibe  h*"^^  *^^  mere  cliild.  (See  above,  p.  363.)  In  Knighton  (X  Soriptt. 
^411  hsve  beeE*-  ^V,^  tlie  deed  with  his  own  hand.  Examples  of  the  same  sort 
m\  Badric  A*-^  ^f  oixnd  i"o.  Xiambert  of  Heizfeld  in  the  years  1068  and  1076 
f  deaib  ^^  1^>^  ^£  ^-Hct  lesser  Pertz),  and  a  whole  German  army  is  said  to 
^  _ .  8»^  ^'^  ^  ^-^>ved  i^i  nearly  the  same  way,  when  the  Emperor  Henry 
^^'    weetx  ^^^^^'Xd.  X*ola.nd  in  1109.    Dlugossi  Hist.  Pol.  lib.  iv.  col.  378 

ihe  ^"^ 


"^    ifVfCb.  Vk^^"^      'Broixi-ton  and  Knighton  have  also  an  altematiYe  story  of 


"^®   -r  '-oa  \1^  ^'"^'--rico  l>y  "which  Eadric  caused  the  King's  death.     According 

C®^'    ^?]^c«X  ^^-^xnen   (ii-  5')t  ^^o  makes  him  the  brother  of  JEthelred, 

*  '^^     -   .-j^  di  ^^^oisonsd  ;  "  in  gratiam  victoris  veneno  sublatus  est."    All 

^^  xiSiS^-  "***     \\x»  manner  of  Eadmund's  death  is  utterly  uncertain.    He 

^*^    \.     ^^  '^^  -Aly    '^^  ^"^^  Cnut,  opportunely ;   suspicion,  true  or  false, 

^^*A  aviv<C*tV^»**^®''  ^^  **^®®  ^^^  bruited  abroad.   This  is  as  much  as  we 

^^*^        ^j^  ^      j^  to  the  place  of  his  death  the  Chronicles  are  silent ; 

•^'^**^'*e\5        Xiondon ;   Henry  of  Huntingdon  pLuses  it  at  Oxford,  which 

^•^*^         ce  **    J*  Oxford  being  in  Cnnt's  dominions. 

"^^^      -^^.^linga  Saga,  c.  16  (p.  178)  directly  accuses  Cnut  of  employ- 

^^^^^\'f^^  \7  \  Strjon****  Eadmund's  foster-father,  to  destroy  him.    Sazo 

•<0^\i^  of  it  only  as  a  rumour;  "  Memorant  alii  Edvardum  clan- 

^^*^  ,^3)*^^^^^  ijnperio  occisum."    Snorre  (c.  24.  Laing,  ii.  21)  attributes 

^2^^       ^  Eftdric,  without  mention  of  Cnut. 
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OHAP.  V.   derfiil  pile,  the  memory  of  the  hero  of  Sherstono 
Assandau  still  lived.    Till  men  arose  in  whose  eyes 
history,  and   religion  were  alike  worthless,  he    held     a 
worthy  plaoe  among  a  galaxy  of  royal  tomhs  which  Win- 
Chester  or  Westminster  could  hardly  surpass.^     Beliixid 
the  high  altar,  in  his  own  chapel  as  a  canonized  saixit, 
rested  the  body  of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful.    Before  the  altax* 
lay  the  supposed  remains  of  the  legendary  Arthur  and 
his  still  more  legendary  Queen.     North  and  south  slept 
two  champions  of  England,  alike  in  name  and  in  glory. 
On  the  north  side  lay  Eadmund  the  Magnificent,  one 
of  the  brother  heroes  of  Brunanburh,  the  conqueror   of* 
Scot  and  Cumbrian  and  Northman,  the  deliverer  of  Eng^- 
lish  cities  from  the  heathen  yoke.     To  the  south  lay  his 
namesake  and  descendant,   as  glorious    in  defeat   as   in 
victory,  the  more  than  equal  rival  of  the  mighty  Cnat^ 
the  man  who  raised  England  from  the  lowest  depth  of 
degradation,  the  guardian   whose  heart  and  arm   never 
failed  her,  even  it*  his  ear  lent  too  easy  credence  to  the 
counsels  of  the  traitor.^ 

'  On  the  Glastonbury  tombe,  see  Willis,  Arohitectural  History  of  Glaa- 
tonbary,  p.  33.  The  original  buiying-place  of  Eadmund  was  before  the 
high  altar.  (Will.  Malms,  de  Ant.  Glast.  Ecd.  ap.  Gale,  p.  306.)  His  tomb 
must  have  been  removed  on  the  Invention  of  Arthur  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Second. 

*  "De  bellis  vero  Regis  Edmundi,  et  de  fortitudine  ejus,  nonne  Iubc 
scripta  sunt  in  historiis  veterum  cum  laude  summA  t"  H.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B. 

755  I>. 

Such  a  reign  as  Eadmund*s  was  not  likely  to  be  very  fertile  in  docu- 
ments. Mr.  Kemble*s  collection  contains  one  charter  (Cod.  Dipl.  iiL  569) 
of  "Eadmundus  JEtSelmg  Bex/'  granting  lands  "»t  Pegecyrcan**  (Pea- 
kirk  in  Northamptonshire)  to  the  new  minster  at  Winchester.  Its  style, 
distinctly  less  turgid  than  that  of  most  Latin  documents  of  the  kind,  may 
be  characteristic  either  of  the  man  or  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
The  point  of  time  when  Eadmund  was  most  likely  to  be  exercnsing  acts  of 
sovereignty  in  Northamptonshire  would  be  in  the  autumn  of  J  016,  be- 
tween the  battles  of  Otfbrd  and  Assandun,  when  he  was  drawing  troops 
from  Lindesey  and  other  distant  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE   DANISH    KINGS    IN   ENGLAND.^ 
1017-1042. 

T  HAVE  thought  it  right  to  narrate  the  coarse  of 
-"-  events  by  which  the  Danish  power  was  established 
in  England  at  nearly  as  great  detail  as  I  purpose  to 
narrate  the  central  events  of  my  history.     The  Danish 

^  Oar  authorities  for  this  period  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  for  the 
reign  of  ^thelred.  The  Chronides  and  Florence  are  still  our  main  guides, 
and,  as  Florence  draws  nearer  to  his  own  tune,  he  more  commonly  inserts 
independent  matter  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Chronicles.  We  have 
the  same  sort  of  supplementary  help  as  before  from  the  secondary  English 
authorities,  the  later  and  the  local  writers.  We  have  the  same  hard  task 
ss  before  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  English  accounts  with  the  various 
Scandinavian  sagas  and  chronicles.  The  Encomium  Enmis  becomes  of 
greater  importance,  but  it  must  still  be  used  with  caution,  as  the  writer, 
though  contemporary,  was  clearly  deeply  prejudiced  and  often  yery  ill- 
infonned.  We  also  begin  to  draw  our  first  help  from  one  most  valuable 
document^  the  contemporary  Life  of  Eadward  the  Confisssor,  published  by 
Mr.  Luard.  lliis  was  written,  between  the  years  1066  and  1076,  by  one 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Godwine  and  his  family,  and  it  helps 
us  to  many  fiu>ts  and  aspects  of  &ct8  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
But  the  most  important  point  with  regard  to  our  authorities  for  this  time 
is  that  we  must  now  cease  to  quote  the  English  Chronicles  as  one  work. 
The  differences  between  the  various  copies  now  begin  to  assume  a  real 
historical  importance.  The  narratives  often  differ  widely  from  each  other, 
Mid  often  display  widely  different  ways  of  looking  at  men  and  things. 
They  show  that  something  very  like  the  distinction  of  Whig  and  Tory  can 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century.  I  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ference of  feeling  with  regard  to  Godwine  which  the  different  Chronicles 
di*plAy  in  a  paper  on  the  Earl's  life  and  Death,  published  in  the  Aroh»o- 
logical  Journal  for  1 854-1855.  (The  substance  of  this  article  is  incor- 
P<vat«d  in  this  and  the  following  Chapter.)  Since  that  time  Mr.  Earle, 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  ''Two  of  the  Saxon  Chroiucles Parallel,"  has 
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CHAP.  VI.  and  Nomum  Conquests  are  so  closely  oonnected  with  one 
another  as  cause  and  effect  that  the  history  of  the  one 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  other.  I  now 
come  to  a  period  of  nineteen  years  which  must  be  treated 

ChAnuster   in  a  different  way.     The  reig^n  of  Cnut^  was^  as  regards 

Beign  of    England  itself^  almost  a  repetition  of  the  reign  of  Eadgar. 

Cnut.  j^  ^jjg  ^  period  of  perfect  peace  within  our  own  seas.  The 
external  events  of  his  reign  consist  almost  wholly  of  Cnuf  s 
wars  in  the  Scandinavian  Norths  the  details  of  whieh^  even 
if  they  were  less  doubtful  than  they  are,  do  not  call  for  anj 
minute  attention  at  the  hands  of  an  historian  either  of 
England  or  of  Normandy.  After  Cnut^s  power  was  once 
fully  established  in  England^  we  have  next  to  no  events  to 
record.  Still  there  are  few  periods  of  our  history  which 
require  more  attentive  study.  We  have  to  contemplate  the 
wonderful  character  of  the  man  himself^  his  almost  nn- 
paralleled  position^  the  general  nature  of  his  government 

gone  fully  and  dzhaurtively  into  the  matter  firom  his  point  of  view,  and  m 
given  what  may  be  called  biographiee  of  the  vaiioafl  recordB  which  are 
commonly  oonfonnded  under  the  name  of  "the  Saxoil  Chronide.'*    I  u^ 
hereafter  follow  Mr.  Earle'e  nomenclature,  (grounded  on  that  of  Jooeun* 
Secretary  to  Archbishop  Parker,)  and  shall  quote  them  as  follows.    The 
manuscript  commonly  quoted  as  "G.  C.  C.  C.  dzzlY."  I  quote  as  the  Wi^ 
chetter  Chronicle.  For  our  period  this  Ghronide  oon tains  only  a  few  entriea 
added  at  Canterbuiy.     "Cott.  Tib.  B.  L"  is  the  Abingdon  Chronicle,  the 
only  one  hostile  to  Godwine.     "Cod.  Kb.  B.  iv."  is  the  Worcester  Oao- 
nicle.     "Bodl.  Laud.  636**  is  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  strongly  God- 
winist.     (This  part  however  was  composed  at  Woroenter,  the  Chrooieie 
being  tnwscribed  and  continued  at  Peterborough.)    "  Cott.  Domit.  A.  yiu* 
is  Canterbury,  generally  the  least  valuable  of  all,  but  of  more  impcntaooe 
now  than  in  earlier  times. 

'  Cnut  or  Knudf  in  one  syllable^  is  this  King's  true  name,  and  the  best 
Latin  form  is  Cnuto,  according  to  the  usual  way  of  Latinizing  Scandinanso 
names.  See  above,  p.  187.  The  form  Oanutut  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
Pope  Paschal  the  Second's  inability  to  say  Cnut.  The  later  King  Cnut, 
the  supposed  martyr,  was  therefore  canonized  by  him  as  "Sanctos  Oa« 
nutus."  See  JEthelnoth's  Life  of  Saint  Cnut,  oapp.  iv.  vi.  xxziiL  (Langebek, 
iii.  340,  38a.)  The  writer,  an  English  monk  settled  in  Denmark,  thislEf 
the  lengthening  of  the  name  a  great  honour,  and  compares  it  with  the 
change  from  Abram  to  Abraham ;  but  he  somewhat  inconsistently  cn^  | 
down  his  own  name  to  AUnothua.  * 


( 
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I   w^    .^-    A.  few   particular  events  which  directly  con-  ohap.vi* 
^^      ^-^^^  and  iNorman  history  will  also  call  for  special 
«^  -;        -fci^^ii.      Of  one    event,  more  important  than  all  in 
tsf^^^^^^^jkVti^^  tto   Tyiq.Ti     oould  discem  the  importance  at  the 
^^  ^<i-f-  While     Cnixt    sat   on  the  throne  of  England, 

^ot^^  ^^^    -fclie  Bastard  first  saw  the  light  at  Falaise.  loaS. 

^^^<v\ft  ^xoainder  of*  "fclie  period  contained  in  this  Chapter,  Character 
iududing-  ^^^  reig-ns  of  the  two  sons  of  Cnut,  is  of  a  ^jg^  of 
Memt     oliaracter.  The  reigns  of  those  two  worthless  ^^^^^ 

x-e   short    nx^^    troubled,  and  the  accounts  which 

y  ^   -fchem    froixi.   our  best  authorities  are  singularly 

^^       •   -§-    -MT^*       Biit>     iilio  seven  years  between  the  death 

CotA^^  ^    the     election  of  Eadward  are  highly  im- 

o{  ^^^  .         xnany    ^«%r»ys.      Several  men  who  were  to  play 

port^^*  ^    ixxiportaixt>     pa'*  ^^  *^«  times  immediately  fol- 

ML^  tl^^  ft>rraed    ixnder  Cnut,  but  who,  while  he  lived, 

\o<vt^S'^    l^^^o^wed.     l>y   *^®^'  sovereign,  now  come  forth 

^et^  ^^^  -rxiinence-       Foremost  among  them  all  is  the 

jpto  ^*^  ^^^t«a'e    of    Godwine,  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons. 

yenoWB^d  i>^         ^Jso   prepared  the  way  for  the  Norman  Con- 

r|]l)es6  icig^^     ^^&\,   remarkable,  though  an  indirect  manner. 

fjuest  i^  *  ^f^'-"'  ^=>xs\^  of  Cnut,  the  establishment  of  an  Anglo- 

Tbe  gif^^^  8^^*^  'Biripire,  fell  to  pieces  after  his  death  through 

g^^4\tvaVA»**^        and.    xnisgovemment  of  his  sons.      Harold 

+Ke  AVv^^^'^^^^^     -t^iti   disgusted  Englishmen  with  Danish  rule, 

A  "ftat^^^^         -to    fall  back  on  one  of  their  own  country- 

A  \eA.  ^^7^   ^iag.     But  the  English  King  thus  chosen 

eTi  ^^  \Xv^^      ^^y  j^U  practical  purposes,  a  Frenchman,  and 

xov®^  ^      't-^ndencies  directly  paved  the   way  for  the 

^-       "^T©"^^  \HjilliaDCi'    Now  it  is  not  likely  that  any  power 

^^^yjvg  °      ^\i  have  permanently  kept  all  Cnufs  crowns 

\i^»ite^®^     jxie  head.    But,  had  his  sons  been  at  all  worthy 

ot^  ^^    0^^^^  dynasty,  probably  none  the  less  English 


€  "h^^'     bec*^®®  Danish  in  blood,  might  well  have  been 
.      f ^^!^f  3  in  England.     Under  such  a  dynasty  it  is  still 


e.t'**'" 
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OHAF.  Ti.  possible  that  England  might  have  been  conqnered  in  the 
open  field.  But  it  is  qnite  impossible  that  the  path  of  the 
Conqueror  should  have  been  made  ready  for  him  in  the 
way  that  it  actually  was  by  the  weakness  of  Eadward  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  foreign  &vourites  with  whom  he  sur« 
rounded  himself. 


§  1.  The  Beign  qf  Omd.     1017-1035. 

Gout's  po-       The  death  of  Eadmund  left  Cnut  without  a  competitor.^ 

Ea^ond's  ^^  ^^  already  been  twice  chosen  to  the  English  Crown; 

death.        oi^ce  by  the  voice  of  the  Danish  host  on  the  death  of  his 

1014!**^'   father  Swend,*  and  a  second  time^  more  regularly,  by  the 

April,        vote  of  the  majority  of  the  English  Witan  after  the  death 

'^'  '         of  ^thelred.^     He  was  also  most  probably,  as  we  have 

seen,  entitled  by  the  Treaty  of  Olney  to  succeed  to  the 

dominions  of  Eadmund.     He  was  in  actual  possession  of 

the  larger  half  of  the  Kingdom.    But  Cnut,  if  valiant^ 

was  also  wary;  it  might  be  too  much,  especially  at  this 

stage  of  his  life,  to  attribute  to  him  any  actual  shrinking^ 

from  bloodshed;  but  he  was  at  least  fuUy  impressed  with 

the  value  of  constitutional  forms,  and  he  had  no  wish  to 

resort  to  violence  when  more  peaceful  means  could  better 

accomplish  his  purpose.     He  was  determined  to  be  King 

of  all  England ;  he  was  equally  determined  not  to  parade 


1  Nothing  oan  be  made  of  an  unintelligible  story  in  Snorre  (c.  25.  Laiiig, 
ii.  31),  according  to  which  the  sons  of  .^Btiielred  and  Emma,  asBisted  by 
Olaf  of  Norway  and  his  fo8ter>&ther  Bane,  made  an  unsuocesefiil  attempt 
upon  England  after  Eadmund's  death.  The  tale  may  have  arisen  from  some 
confusion  with  the  later  attempt  on  behalf  of  the  ^thelings  made  by  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy.  Snorre  is  throughout,  as  we  shall  often  have  occasion 
to  see,  most  ill-informed  on  English  affiurs.  He  makes  QL  13)  Eadmund 
and  Eadward  jointly  succeed  on  the  death  of  ^thelred,  and  Eadmund, 
Eadwig,  and  Eadgar — it  is  singular  that  he  should  have  known  the  names 
of  ^thelred's  sons  so  well— are  all  (ii.  16)  made  children  of  Emma. 

*  See  above,  p.  404.  *  See  above,  p.  4 18. 
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/    ^  V       ^f  oonqnesi:    offensively  before  the  eyes  of  his  chap.  vi. 
0^    .     ^^^  t^f;    -fco    i"est  his  claim  to  the  Crown  on  an 
j^^  0^   ^      ^%;>^hich  no    nMm  could  gainsay.     He  accordingly  Witena- 
xx^^^X^eL    ^^^  Wit»xx  of  all  England  in  London/  no  doubt  f^dU' 
t^el^*'..^,-,*!  MidwixxteJT    festival.     Before  this  assembly  the  J^™*"^^^ 


at  ^^  0p    ±Jxe  Mercians    sm^  Northumbrians  *  set  forth  his  q^^^^ 
«^^^   \o  ±b^  Kingdom  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia,  as  the  ^^^ 
^Xfliifed    OTccessoJT    of  Eadmund  according  to  the  Treaty  jirtW 
f  Ohe        ^H^e  dang^i^  l»y  from  a  possible  competition,  not  of  oiney.^ 
^       ^'  ^jg  part    of  the  infant  children  of  Eadmund, 

^^^     ^        ^  V .      T^i-otliers.*    The  witnesses  of  the  Olney  Testimony 
^  ^^  ^   brong-li'fc    forward  and  questioned  by  Cnut.  newee  to 

com^  ^^d   that    xio    portion  of  the  Kingdom  had  ever  *^*'"^*y- 
TUx&f  ^^'^^  ^    ^  tbe    brotbers  of  Eadmund;  those  princes 
^^  ^^^ed    ^o    portion    during  his  life,  and  they  were 

ference  at  his  death.*     His  sons 


^  ^«>30 

-olaco  tH®  accession  of  Cnut  to  the  whole  Kingdom 
^  tbe  ^^'^'^^^^io  ye&r  loi  7-  The  Winchester  Chronicle,  in  one  of 
Ihefi^®^"**  ^^-— ti»cUy  »»y«»  "H""  Cn«twear»  geooren  to  kinge." 
**  ih  rt  entri«^  *^^  ^  firs^  rffifl**  *o  speak  of  two  assemblies ;  but,  as  there 
^  *  Ob  fflig^*  ''^^^^^•-mAO  oTio  in-  *^*  Chronicles,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
F^*^'*^^  Qf  xiior^  ^^^ffiveB  ixxwler  i  oi6  and  the  other  account  which  he  gives 
i«  ^^  jL  ^\gts3Di  1^"^  -fc-veo  natnra**'^®"  of  the  proceedings  of  the  same  Gem<$t, 
th«  ***^  ^  TOtfc^^'^  l^Tiny  'borrowed  from  two  sources.  The  session  of  a 
Qjider  10  7^^^^  u»^^^^  .^a  probably  extend  into  the  year  1017  (Florence  be- 
pe'^P*  Gei»i^^  "^'^  ^jvq*-ry  ^  "^^  "'^  ^^*  formal  election  and  coronation  of 
jfidwin***  ^  ^^  "^^Vory  lilt«ly  be  reserved  till  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. 
gins  iho  ^  ^^oti^^  -^  from  Florence's  description  of  Cnut's  son  Harold, 
^e  ne^  ^^  '^^^-^QPtihhymbronim,''  in  recording  the  analogous  event 

<«  Re^  »L«*'**'  itirsJ.  might  tempt  us  to  believe  that  more  than  one  of 

c^  lOST  •  ^  ^e  V^  ^  lilg  £fgt  wife  were  still  living.    Opposition  to 

«  T^xe  xi»e^  ^^®^be  mnch  more  likely  to  be  made  on  their  behalf  than 

^^e  «oTi*   ^-Aaptv'^^^  jovsig  sons  of  Emma,  now  in  Nonnandy.     Of  ^thel- 

On^^^         ^^  ^^    t  bft^^  shown  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  iBthelstan 


^  ^^  Hf^'    409*  4'^)  ^^'^  already  dead.    Of  Eadred  and  Eadgar 
,^^^a  fts«'»^  (pp-  «^,^  ig  the  only  one  who  is  mentioned  in  the  histoiy 

•^f  e  1ks^^^  ,,  Qaod  Bex  Eadmundus  fratribus  suis  nullam  portionem 

\jy  rn^^^'  lO^^'  ^[|»nte  neque  moriente,  commendAsset." 

st»»» 
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CHAP.  VI.  were  left  in  the  usual  position  of  minors ;  no  immediate 
stipulation  or  recommendation   had   been  made  in  their 
favour^  but  it  was  implied  that  their  rights  might  possiblj 
revive  at  some  fiiture  election.'     Cnat,  the  adopted  bro- 
ther of  Eadmund^  had   been    named   by   him   as  their 
Cnutoho-   guardian  during  their  minority.     Cnnt  was  then  elected 
»en  King    ^^^  ^f  ^  England,"  the  election,  it  would  seem,  being 
EnglMid.    accompanied  by  a  formal  exclusion  of  the  brothers  and 
1017.         sons  of  Eadmund.'^     How  far   the   electors  acted  under 
constraint,  we  know  not;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  royal 
election  was  ever  more  regular  in  point  of  form,  and  m 
no  recorded  transaction  do  the  popular  principles  of  the 
ancient   English   constitution   stand    forth    more  clearly. 
The  usual  compact*  between  King  and  people  was  gone 
through,  with  a  fiirther  mutual  promise  on  the  part  of 
Danes  and  English  to  forget  all  old   grudges.     Money 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to   be  paid  to  the  Danish 
Outlawry    army.     With  regard  to  the  ^theling  Eadwig,  who  is 
Eadwigs.^  described  as  a  prince  of  high  character  and  the  object 
of  universal  esteem,®  the  jealousy  of  the  new  monarch 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  exclusion  from  the  Crown.    A 
decree  of  outlawry  was  passed    against   him,  and  also 
against  another    Eadwig,   who  is   unknown   to  us,  ex- 
cept that  he  bears  the  strange  title    of   King  of  the 

*  Like  the  sons  of  Eadmund  the  Magnificent ;  aee  above,  p.  1 18<  ^  ^P' 
pose  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Florence  (toi6),  "Badmundom 
Begem  veUe  Ganutum  adjutorem  et  protectorem  esse  filiorum  ejas,  donee 
regnandi  setatem  habnissent."  It  cannot  mean  that  Gnat  was  to  retigo  m 
their  favour  when  they  reached  their  majority. 

'  On  the  title,  see  above,  p.  84. 

'  Fl.  1016.  "Fratres  et  filios  Eadmundi  omnino  despezerant,  eoaq^^ 
Reges  esse  negaverunt."  Cf.  the  former  exclusion  of  the  whole  hou«e  of 
iBthelred.    See  above,  p.  418. 

*  FI.  1017.  "  PoEdui  etiam  cum  prindpibus  et  <mm  popuio  (see  abova, 
pp.  108,  1 1  a)  ipse,  et  ill!  cum  ipso  percusserunt." 

»  FL  1016.  ''Eadwius,  egregius  ao  reverendissimus  Regis  Badmnn* 
germanuB  "  So  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  180),  "  non  aspemandn  P^' 
bitatis  adolescens.'* 
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Ceorls.^     This  last  Eadwig  is  said   to  have  made    his  chap.  vi. 
peace  with  the  King;*  but   Eadwig  the  JEtheUng — so 
at  least  the  minour  of  the  time  said — was  treacherously  Murder 
assassinated  by  Cnut's  order  before  the  year  was  out.^  iEtheling 

In  this  important  Gemot  a  division  of  England  was  *^^- 
made  which  shows  how  thoroughly  the  new  King  already 
identified  himself  with  his  new  Kingdom.     It  is  clear 
from  the  whole  course  of  Cnut's  reign   that,  of  all  his  Cnut's  pre- 
dominions,  England  was  that  which  he  most  prized.     In  England, 
the  midst  of  his  most  brilliant  victories,  England  was 
always  his  favourite   dwelling-place,  in  preference  alike 
to  his  native  Denmark,  and  to  any  of  the  other  lands 
which  he  had  brought  under  his  power.     In  the  enume- 
ration of  his  titles  England  held  the  first  place.     England 

^  "  Eadwig  ceorlft  cyng.'*  **  EftdwiuB,  qui  Bex  appellabatur  Rustico- 
rum."  His  baniBhrneut  is  placed  in  this  year  by  Florence,  following 
the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles  ;  the  Abingdon  Chronicle 
leserves  it  for  the  Qem6t  at  Cirencester  in  1020.  Possibly  the  two  entries 
refer  to  different  events.  Eadwig  may  have  been  reconciled  to  Cnut  now 
and  have  been  outlawed  again  in  loao. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1017.  ''Sequenti  tempore  cum  Rege  pacificatus  est  Ead- 


wius.** 


'  Florence,  under  these  two  years,  has  two  narratives  about  Eadwig, 
which  are  difficult  to  reconcile.    In  the  first,  Cnut  holds  a  conference  with 
ISadric,  and  asks  him  if  he  can  devise  any  means  for  getting  rid  of  the 
.^itheling.    Eadric  suggests  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  named  ^thelweard 
(which  of  all  the  ^thelweards  it  is  impossible  to  say),  as  fitter  for  the  office 
than  himself,  as  being  Eadwig's  confidential  friend,     ^thelweard  under- 
takes to  commit  the  murder,  but,  like  Uhtred  (see  above,  p.  358),  does  not 
commit  it.     In  the  other  story  we  read  that  "  Eadwius  Clito,  deceptus  illo- 
nim  insidiis  quos  eo  tentis  amicissimoe  habuit,  jussu  et  petitione  Regis  Canuti, 
eodem  anno  innocenter  occiditur."  Are  these  stories  one  tale  or  two  I  The 
Abingdon  Chronicle  says,  "  And  Cnut  cyning  aflymde  ut  Eadwig  SBSeling, 
and  €fi  hine  hit  dfslean"    William  of  Mahnesbury  has  quite  another  story ; 
Eadwig  leaves  England ;  he  wanders  about  by  sea  and  land ;  distress  of 
mind  brings  on  illness  ;  he  returns  secretly  to  England,  lands,  dies,  and  is 
buried  at  Tavistock.   This  story  is  intrinsically  the  more  probable,  because, 
if  the  other  be  true,  one  does  not  see  how  this  one  should  be  invented, 
while  tales  of  secret  assassination  are  always  suspicious.     On  the  other 
bacd^  the  authority  of  Florence,  backed  by  one  of  the  Chronicles,  and 
that  not  a  Worcester  Chronicle,  is  much  higher  than  that  of  William. 
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CHAP.  TL  was  his  home;  she  was,  as  it  were.  Hie  love  of  his  yootk. 
her  Crown  was  the  prize  which  he   had  vron    with  ks 
own  right  hand,  when  he  had  as  yet  neither  inheritai 
the  ancestral  royalty  of  Denmark  nor  extended  his  dooi- 
and  for  tha  nion  OTor  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Wends.     And  be  wt 
ot^^^^  only  identified  himself  with  England ;  he  identified  hinodf 
^'^^         in  a  special  manner  with  the  purely  Saxon  part  of  &ig^ 
land.     Already  King  of  the  Northumbrians  and  MerciaBs. 
it  would  not  have  been  wonderful  if  he  had  dealt  vdi 
East-Anglia  and   the  Saxon  shires  as  oonqaered  depen- 
dencies, if  he  had  fixed  the  seat  of  his  soTereignty  in  his 
own  earlier  half- Danish   realm.    But  Cnnt,  when   once 
chosen  King  by  the  Witan  of  all  England,  was  deter- 
mined to  fill  in  every  respect  the  position  of  the  Kings  of 
the  English  who  had  been  before  him.     Those  Kings  weie 
primarily  Kings  of  the  West-Saxons;  the  other  yiTigKsh 
Kingdoms  were   dependencies  of  the  West-Saxon    State. 
They   had  gradually  been  more  or  less  closely  inooipo- 
rated  with  the  dominant  realm,  but  they  still  remained 
distinct  governments,  each  with  its  own  Ealdorman  and 
its  own  Oemot.      This  form  of  administration  was  con- 
tinued, and  was  more  definitely  organized  by  Cnut.     £ng- 
Hiafour-    land  was  divided  into  four  great  governments,   answer- 
rionofthe  ^^g  ^  ^^^  f^^  ™o^  poweriul  and  permanent  among 
K^<"»-  the  seven   ancient  Kingdoms.'     For  his  own  immediate 
Weasexin  share  he  reserved,   not   Northumberland  or  Merda,  but 
^jT^d  ^^^^^»  ^^^  cradle   of  the  royal   house  which   he   had 
appoints     supplanted.     Over  the  others  he  appointed  Earls,  a  title 
Northum-  which  now  displaces  the  more  ancient  name  of  Ealdormen.' 

berUmd, 

^  The  fourfold  diYision  is  well  marked  in  a  Charter  of  .^Sthelred  (Cod. 
Dipl.  iii.  314 ;  see  above,  p.  3^4),  which  is  said  to  be  witnessed  by  lliegiit 
**mg6eir  ge  of  WestSexan,  ge  of  Myrceau,  ge  of  Denon,  ge  of  BngloD." 
The  "Danes"  here  must  mean  the  Northumbrians,  and  the  "EngUsh,** 
distractedly  so  called,  the  East-Angles. 

*  Florence  calls  Thurkill  Jtnd  Eric  CanUtet,  Eadric  alone  Dux,  I  oon- 
cAive  that  Comei  is  meant  to  translate  Eorl,  and  Dux  to  translate  Scddor- 
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CHAP.  VI.  man  is  one  of  the  most  striking   features  of  ourti^*. 

and  his  origin  is  perhaps  the    most    obscure  and  dis^^N 
question  of  all  the  obscure   and    <l£fficalt  qaestions  vl»C^%  ' 
Sudden      OUT  history  presents.     With    no    oer-tain  exDlanation  of     "V^ 

promotion      .         ,  ..  /?       ^  *— ^f#«*  ^^ 

of  Godwins  fi^i^guiar  a  promotion,  we  hncl,    fx-om     the  very  I>eg"^"^\/%o 
by  Cnut.     of  the  reign  of  Cnut,  Godwino,     an    Eng'lishmaD,  ^l*^^^ 
parentage  and  whose  rank  by  l>ij-th    are  utterlj  problet^^^^ 
tical,    holding   high   office    under     the    Danish  inoD»P^|^- 
honoured  with  a  matrimonial    oonnexion   with  the  ra>3^ 
house,  and,  before  long,  distinctly    oonsidered  as  the  fi\^ 
Different    subject  of  the  realm.      One  account    represente  bim  bs\ 
M%^.  kinsman  of  the  traitor  Eadric  ^      another  mates  bim  tb^ 
^^        son  of  a  churl,  seemingly  on  the    l>ordere  of  OloncesUrUte  \ 

and  Wiltshire,  who  won  the  favour  of  the  Danish  Earl  Ul£  ' 

by  incidental  services  done  to  him  after  the  battle  of  Sher- 
stone.^     But,  whatever  was  his  ori^ir^     ^+  :     , 
A  4.  P4.1.    ii^      ^*'*^  It  18  elear  that  his        i 

advancement  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  tl 

Godwine     Among  the  foremost  men  of  his  newjv  ae  '^^  " 

h::^::^1  Godwine  recommended  himself  to  the  disoT-'^  Kingrdom, 
is  raised  to  by  his  valour  in  war,  his  prudence  in  con..    ?^^  conqueror 

the  rank      ,  "^  .  .  ^^*^^8el,  hjg  W/l-'o-ic* 

of  Eari.      in  business,  his  eloquence  in  speech^  his  ap»  "'^'g'e 

2oi8^]*      and  equable  temper.*     I  infer  that   Go<J^/       ,  ^  «^cou 

guished  himself  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  v^        «'stjf  n- 
that  he  was  early  in  offering  his  alleg^anoe  tn    u         ^^t 

a        mi-  1         p    tn      1  'j^i         - «  *'/ie 


*  I  reserve  the 
■  Vita  Eadw. 


he  question  of  the  origin  of  Grodwine  for  an  An 
"  Vita  Jfiadw.  ap.  Luard.  p.  392.  "Cum  consilio  cautissi^^"*^^*  ^ ^- > 
Kcis  rebus  ab  ipso  Rege  probatus  est  strenuissiuius.     Erat  quo  *    **"^    ^^ol- 
SBqualitate  tarn  cunctis  quam  ipsi  Regi  gratissimusy  assiduo  labon*     ''***'^*ii 
incoroparabilis,  jocundA  et  promptft  a&bilitate  omnibus  affabii*  ^***^*»» 
sentlyheis  "  profundus  eloqnio.**    William  of  Malmesbury  also  r*    "^*^~ 
speaks  of  Godwine's    eloquence;    "Homo  affectati  leporii,   ©t  *      *^'^ 
gentilitiA  linguA  eloquens,   minis  dicere,  minis  populo  persuarf  ""^^^^lue 
placeront.**  ^^  <l^«e 

■  "  Inter  novos  adepti  regni  principes  regio  ascitoa  lateri,"  bay    1? 
wafd*s  biographer  (u.  s.),  words  which  seem  most  natarallv  to  b       ***** 
sense.     Sec  Appendix  F.  '  ^^^  ^^^^ 


s' 
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know  not^ — was  the  reward  of  these  merits.  We  find  him  chap.  vi. 
holding  that  dignity  in  the  second  year  of  Gnat's  reign,^ 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have  heen  conferred  upon  him  in 
the  very  Gemot  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking.  He 
became  a  personal  favourite  with  the  King^  high  in  his  con- 
fidence, and  he  soon  rose  to  greater  power  and  dignity  still. 

Cnuf  s  power  now  seemed  firmly  established ;    at  the  Cnot's 
same  time  he  thought  it  expedient  to  resort  to  more  than  with 
one  means  of  strengthening  it.     In  the  month  of  July  in  ^^^' 
this  year  he  contracted  a  marriage  which  is  one  of  the  July,  1017. 
most  singular  on  record.     The  widow  of  ^Ethelred,  ^Elf- 
gifu-Emma,  was  invited  to  share  the  English  throne  a 
second  time,^  and,  nothing  loth,  she  came  over  from  Nor- 
mandy, married  the  new  King,  and  resumed  her  old  posi- 
tion of  Lady  of  the  English.      Fifteen  years  before,  she 
had,  in  her  youth,  crossed  the  sea  on  the  same  errand; 
now,  a  mature  widow,  she  gave  herself  to  a  man  who 
was  much  younger  than  herself,*  who  had  overturned  the 
throne  of  her  first  husband,  and  had  driven  her  children 

'  Late  writers  constantly  call  Godwine  Earl  of  Kent,  a  description  for 
which  I  know  of  no  ancient  authority.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Kent  may 
have  been  his  first  Earldom ;  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  writers  who  did 
not  know  that  the  West-Saxon  Earldom  included  Kent  caUed  him  Earl 
of  Kent,  simply  because  they  found  him  long  afterwards  acting  as  Earl  at 
Dover. 

'  The  earliest  charters  of  Cnut  are  of  the  year  10 18,  and  Godwine 
signs  one  of  these  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  3)  as  "  Dux."  The  name  is  so  common 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say  whether  any  of  the  signatures  of 
"Godwine  Minister"  in  the  later  days  of  ^thelred  belong  to  our  God- 
wine or  not. 

*  There  is  something  amusing  in  the  form  of  words  employed,  with  some 
sUght  variations,  by  all  the  English  Chroniclers;  "And  )>a  toforan  Kal. 
Augusti  het  se  cyng  fecoean  him  )>0m  o'Sres  kynges  lafe  ^Velredes  him  to 
wife,  Ricardes  dohtor." 

*■  Cnut  was  now  about  twenty-two.  Emma,  married  in  looa,  could  not 
be  under  thirty,  and,  considering  the  ages  of  her  parents,  the  daughter  of 
Bichard  and  Gunnor  (see  above,  p.  279)  may  well  have  been  much  older. 
The  Scandinavian  writers  do  not  stumble  at  a  much  greater  disparity  of 
years,  when  they  make  Emma  the  mother  of  all  the  children  of  i^thelred. 
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CHAP.  VI.  into  banishment.*    Cnufc-^s  motiires  for  this   sing^| 
Motives     riage  are  not  very  apparent;,   unless^  as  one   Hi^^  |*  ^ar- 
^1^.    gests,  it  was  part  of   his     mjr&tem   of   reconcilj^^,  ^  8ug. 
wished,  we  are  told,  to    v«rii:i     the    hearts   of   tK^    !!.^'    ^« 
and  to  make  as  little  chang-o    sts  possible  in  the  »       ^Sm, 
of  the  English  court,   hy    esilii biting*   in  her    old  ^^^^'^'^^ 
Queen  to  whom  they  were    aooufitomed.^     But   tK*^ 
seem  to  imply  that  Emma   enjoyed  a  popularitjr  ^w,*^  ^^°^^ 
English,  which  the  foreign  j^ometzk^    the  cause  ^f   ^°^ 
evils,  was  not  likely  to  have  obtained.     If  a  coi;^^     f  °^^ 
the  ducal  house  of  Normandjr  was  all  that  Ctx^^^^^^^^^ 
a  marriage  with  one  of  Duke  Hicfaard's  dai^^j^    ^^^  **' 
have  seemed  a  more  natural    al  I  ianoe    for  th^  "  ^^^^^ 

queror  than  a  marriage  with  their    dowager  ^^  ^^ting  eon- 
is  possible,  after  all,  that  personal     preferenoe  '^^^     "^"*  ^* 
have  led  to  this  strange  match.       "^V^e    have  se^      ^^^  really 
not  impossible  that  Cnut  and  Emma  majr  iav^^        ^^^^  ^t  is 
purposes  of  negociation  during  the  siege  of  X^^    ^^^  ^^  the 
Emma,  though  much  older  than    Cnut^   ^^y  stlf'     ^'^^ 
tained  much  of  the  beauty  which  won   her  the  f'    ^^^^  '^ 
Gem  of  the  Normans.^     The  marriagre   waa^  a£tj^^^  ^^  ^*^ 
strange  than  one  which  had  scandalized  tie  W^csUTk!!'  ^^'^^ 
court  two  generations  earlier.     Eadg^fb,  the  dauh^^^ 
Eadward,  the  sister  of  iEthelstan,  the  wfdoiv  of  Q,    ^^^  of* 
mother  of  Lewis,  had,  when  already  a  grandmother   r^'  ^'^^ 
95,.      standing,  eloped  with  the  young  and  handsome  Cou^t  ^^^ 
bert,  and  had  presented  two  half-brothers  to  her  royal      ®^"* 

»  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  i8o)  is  uncertain  whether  {ij^ 
brother  Richard  was  most  diiijraced  by  the  marriage;  "lg„      *  ^^  h^^ 
illiuB  dedecore  qui  dederit,  an  feminie  quae  conaenserit  ot  tj^Jj"  *^ioi^ 
caleret  qui  vinim  infestaverit,  BUoa  eflftigaverit."  "^^o  iUj,^ 

■  lb.  ii.  i8i.    "Ut,  dum  consuetse  domin»  deferrent  ohseqiji 
Danorum  suspirarent  imperium."  '  See  above,  p.     ^'  ^JOo^ 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  (M.  H.B.  75a  A).   *'  Emma,  Normannorum  ^^^ '  ^ote. 

»  Flod.  A.  951.   Richer,  ii.  lOi.  Palgrave,  ii.  619.    Le^ia  hil^*" ' 
much  younger  than  hie  unfo  Gerberga,  daughter  of  Henry  the  f^^^  ^*^ 
widow  of  Gilbert  of  Lotharingia.  ^*e«*  ao(^ 
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At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been  Cnuf  s  motive  in  chap,  vl 

his  marriage  with  the  royal  widow,  it  is  certain  that,  at 

the  time  of  his  forming  this  more  exalted  connexion,  he 

was,  like  so  many  of  the  Norman  Dukes,  already  hampered 

bv  an  earlier  one  of  that  ambiguous  kind  of  which  I  have 

often  spoken.^     Cnut  had  already  taken,  as  his  concubine  Cnut'a  re- 

or  Danish  wife,  -Mfgifu  of  Northampton,  the  daughter  jElfgifii  of 

of  ^fhelm  the  murdered  Earl  of  the  Noi-thumbrians.a  Northamp- 

ton. 

According  to  one  account,  she  had  already  stood  in  the 
hke  relation  to  Olaf  of  Norway.^  By  her  Cnut  believed 
himself  to  be  the  father  of  two  sons,  Harold  and  Swend, 
who,  after  his  death,  succeeded  to  two  of  his  Kingdoms. 
But  scandal  affirmed  that  neither  of  them  was  really  of 
royal  birth.  The  barren  ^Ifgifii  had  successively  passed  off 
on  her  confiding  husband  or  lover  two  children  whom  she 
affirmed  to  be  their  common  offspring,  but  of  whom  Sweud 
was  in  truth  the  son  of  a  priest  and  Harold  the  son  of  a 
shoemaker.^  ^Ifgifu  was  certainly  living  at  the  time  of 
Cnut's  marriage  with  her  namesake;^   whether  either  of 

*  See  above,  pp.  ^03,  232. 

»  "The  other  .Safgifu,"  nays  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  (1035)  in  distinc- 
tion from  .£lfgifa-Emma.  The  Worcester  Chronicle  has  "  Mlgjfe  ]>8BPe 
Hamtunisca ;"  the  Peterborough,  '*  iElfgive  iBlfelmes  dohtor  ealdor- 
mannes/'  So  Florence,  who  calls  her  mother  "  nobilis  matrona  Wlfruna." 
These  give  her  no  description  either  as  wife  or  concubine,  neither  does 
William  of  Malmesbnry  (ii.  188).  In  the  Encomium  she  is  "conoubina" 
(p.  16,  but  see  below).  In  Saxo  (192)  Alwina  (iElfwyn  ?).  as  he  calls  her, 
is  "matrona"  and  "concubina"  at  once,  but  her  wooing  by  Cnut  is 
described  in  the  words  »'  stupro  petiit."  In  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  46a) 
she  is  "  uxor,"  but  directly  after  he  says  **  licet  alii  dicant  eos  [Swend  and 
Harold]  ex  fornicatione  generatoe."  Bromton  first  calls  her  "ooncubina" 
(906)  and  perverts  her  name  into  Ailena,  but  afterwards  (934)  she,  for  it 
must  be  the  same,  is  Cnut's  '  prima  uxor  sive  amasia."  At  last  the  author 
of  the  Liber  Hydse  (p.  267)  boldly  calls  her  "Regina.'* 

'  Saxo,  [92. 

*  Blor,  Wig.  1035.  Cf.  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  Petrib.  in  anno. 

*  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  462),  to  avoid  possible  bigamy,  kills  oflf  the  one 
-^Ifgifd  before  Cnut's  marriage  with  the  other.  But>  according  to  the 
Scandinavian  writers,  ^Ifgifu  of  Northampton  survived  Cnut.  See  Snorre, 
c.  251  (Laing's  Heimskringla,  ii.  344  et  seqq.)    Cf.  Saxo,  p.  196. 
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CHAP.  Ti.  her  supposed  sons  was  boru  after  that  date  is  not  so  deir.' 
But  it  was  probably  tbe  existence  of  one  or  other  of  these 
children  which  made  Emma  stipulate^  as  she  is  said  to 
have  done^  that  the  throne  should  pass  to  Cnut^s  children 
by  her,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  by  any  other  wife.'^  The 
King  agreed^  no  doubt  only  so  far  as  he  constitutionally 
could;  the  marriage  took  place,  and  was  blessed  with  tbe 
births  of  Harthaenut  and  Gunhild.  JEmma  seems  to  have 
utterly  forgotten,  not  only  the  memory  of  -^thelred,  but 
the  existence  of  her  children  by  him  ;  her  whole  affection 
was  transferred  to  the  young  Danish  Xing*^  and  to  the 
children  whom  she  bore  to  him.^ 

The  marriages  of  Emma  would  seem  to  hare  required 
a  blood-bath  as  their  necessary  attendant.  Her  bridal 
with  iBthelred  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  the 
great  massacre  of  the  Danes/  and  her  second  bridal  with 
Cnut  was  followed,  in  the  like  sort,  if  not  by  an  actual 
massacre,  yet  by  a  considerable  slaughter  of  Englishmen 
who  were  felt  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Danish  monarch. 
The  whole  course  of  the  year  was  marked  by  executions 
and  banishments.  The  ^theling  Eadwig,  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  Cnut^s  possible  competitors,  was  removed  as  wc 

'  If  the  connexion  between  Cnut  and  ^^Ifgiiu  began  when  Saxo  says  it 
did,  one  of  these  children  must  have  been  born  after  Emma's  marria^* 
Cnut,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  reformed  in  these  matters,  as  in  othen.  The 
Ramsey  historian  (cap.  Ixzz.)  caUs  him  **u8(ls  veneiii  parous/*  and  his  Laws 
(51-57.  Thorpe,  i.  404-6)  are  strict  against  all  breaches  of  chastity. 

'  Encomium  Emmse,  p.  a  i .  *'  Dicebatur  enim  ab  aliA  quftdam  Bex  filios 
habuisse." 

*  Emma,  says  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  19^),  neglected  her  children 
by  iEthelred,  **  haereditario  scilicet  odio  parentis  in  prolem ;  nam  magis 
Cnutonem  et  amaverat  Tiyuni,  et  laudabat  defunctum."  To  judge  from  the 
language  of  her  Encomiast,  she  wished  her  first  marriage  to  be  utterly 
forgotten ;  he  gives  not  the  least  hint  that  she  had  ever  been  the  wife  of 
^thelred  ;  in  describing  her  marriage  treaty  with  Cnut  (p.  21)  he  actually 
twice  calls  her  virgo  ;  and,  by  a  most  daring  fiction,  Eadward  and  Alfred 
are  turned  into  younger  sous  of  Cnut  and  Emma,  sent  to  Normandy  for 
education,  while  Hartliaonut,  as  the  heir,  was  kept  in  England.  Cf.  p.  22 
with  p.  28.  *  See  above,  p.  342. 
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have  seeD.^     The  mmour  of  his  assassination  at  least  im-   chap.  vi. 
plies  his  death  daring  the  year  in  some  shape  or  other,  ^t^**^**^? 
Of  the  other  sons  of  iBthelred's  first  marriage  we  can  give  jSthelred. 
no  account;  except  of  those  who  seem  to  have  been  already 
dead.      His  children  by  Emma  were  safe  in  Normandy^ 
and  they  did  not  come  back  to  England  with  their  mother. 
The  romantic  marriage  of  Eadmund  Ironside  with  Eald- 
gyth  the  widow  of  Sigeferth'  had  given  him  two  sons^ 
Eadmund  and  Eadward,  who  were  of  course  mere  babes, 
and  who,  from  the  date  of  their  mother's  marriage,  would 
appear  to  have  been  twins.    These  children  were  now  sent  The  bom  of 
out  of  the  Kingdom.     The  scandal  of  the  time  affirmed  gent  to 
that  Eadric,  the   common  author  of  all  evil,  counselled  ^^^^^"^^ 
their  death.^     Cnut  shrank  from  the  shame  of  slaying  *<>  Hun- 
them  in  England,  but — according  to  one  version,  by  the 
advice  of  Queen  Emma^ — ^he  sought  means  to  have  them 
put  out  of  the  way  in  some  distant  land.    His  half-brother, 
Olaf  or  James,  the  son  of  his  mother  Sigrid,^  now  reigned 
over  Sweden.     To  him  he  sent  the  babes,  begging  him  to 
put  them  to  death.     The  Swede,  a  zealous  propagator  of 
Christianity  in  his  own  dominions,^  abhorred  the  crime, 
but  stood  in  fear  of  his  brother's  power.     He  therefore 
sent  the  children  to   the  King  of  the  Hungarians,  the 
sainted  Stephen,*^  to  be  saved  alive  and  brought  up.     Both 

*  See  above,  p.  447.  »  See  above,  p.  411.  *  Flor.  Wig.  1017. 

*  Thifl  rumour  is  preserved  by  Broniton,  907.  Though  Bromton's  autho- 
rity LB  as  low  as  any  thing  can  be,  the  trait  is  characteristic,  and  savours 
of  a  contemporary  scandal-monger. 

'  Sigrid,  widow  of  Eric  the  Victorious,  and  mother  of  Olaf  of  Sweden, 
was  mother  of  Cnut  by  her  second  marriage  with  Swend.  J.  Magni,  Hist. 
Goth.  xvii.  17,  18  (Rome,  1554).  Olaf  died  in  1018.  Swedish  tradition 
says  much  of  his  friendship  and  hereditary  alliance  with  England,  especially 
with  King  "MUdiedus"  or  '^Eldredus,"  of  all  which  I  find  no  trace  in 
En^ish  history. 

*  Adam  Brem.  ii.  50,  56. 

^  Florence,  followed  by  Roger  of  Wendover,  calls  the  Hungarian  King 
Solomon.  But  Solomon  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  1063.  Stephen  died  in 
1038.    Thwrocz,  Chron.  Hung.  c.  xxxiv.   Scriptt.  Rer.  Hung.  (Wien  1746), 
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CHAP.  VI.  lived,  and  one  will  appear  again  in  our  history,  to  become 
the  source  through  which  the  old  kingly  blood  of  Weseex 
found  its  way  into  the  veins  of  the  later  rulers  of  England 
and  Scotland. 
Executions  The  iEtheling  Eadwig,  whatever  was  his  fete,  clearly 
Christmas  did  not  die  by  any  judicial  sentence.  But  the  Christmas 
1017.*  Gremot  of  this  year,  held  in  London,^  was  accompanied  by 
the  deaths  of  several  men  of  high  rank,  some  of  whom  at 
least,  whatever  may  have  been  their  guilt  or  innocence, 
seem  to  have  died  in  a  more  regular  way,  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner.  These  were  iEthelweard,  the  son  of 
iEthelmaBr  distinguished  as  the  Great;*  Brihtric,  the  son 
of  iElfheah  of  Devonshire,  and  Northman,  the  son  of  the 
Ealdorman  Leofwine.  This  last  name  introduces  us  to 
a  family  which  was  to  play  a  most  important  part  in 
the  times  immediately  before  and  immediately  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Of  Leofwine  personally  we  know 
nothing ;  ^  his  son  Northman  is  said,  on  the  most  suspi- 

p.  98.  The  Chrunicles  at  this  stage  are  silent  oq  the  matter,  but  the 
poem  in  the  WorceHter  Chronicle  under  1057  says  that  Cnut  sent  Eadward 
"on  Ungerland  to  beswicane'^ — Sweden  is  not  mentioned.  Adam  of 
Bremen  (ii.  51)  gives  them  another  refuge ;  "in  Ruzziam  ezsilio  damnati." 
So  Karamsin,  Hist,  de  Russie,  ii.  48. 

*  So  Florence  ;  *Mn  nativitate  Domini,  cum  esset  Lundonis."  A  different 
order  of  events  might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  Chronicles ;  but  Florence 
is  clearly  more  careful  in  his  arrangement  in  this  place. 

'  "  ^Selmeeres  1>«bs  greatan/'  say  the  Abingdon,  Worcester,  and  Peter- 
borough annalists.  What  sort  of  greatness  is  implied  ?  This  may  be  the 
^thelweard  who  is  said  to  have  failed  to  slay  Bad  wig  ;  but  this  JEihel- 
weard  and  this  ^thelmaE>r  must  be  distinguished  from  the  real  or  supposed 
brothers  of  Eadric  So  Brihtric  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Brihtric 
of  the  year  1009. 

^  He  signs  a  great  many  charters,  but  I  know  of  no  recorded  action  of 
his  A  complete  pedigree  of  the  family,  attached  to  one  of  the  manuscripts 
of  Florence,  but  which  its  contents  show  not  to  be  earlier  than  the  reign 
of  John,  will  be  found  in  the  Monasticon,  iii.  192,  and  it  is  drawn  out  in  a 
tabular  form  by  Palgmve,  English  Commonwealth,  ii.  ccxci.  Leofwine  is  the 
son  of  Leofric.  the  son  of  iSlfgar,  the  son  of  ^Ifgar,  the  son  of  Leofric, 
who  is  placed  in  the  days  of  iEthelbald  of  Mercia  (716-747.  See  above, 
p.  3S).     Our  Leonine  is  made  contemporary  with  ^thelstan,  Eadmund, 
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cious  of  all  authorities/  to  have  been  a  special  follower  of  ohap.  vi. 
Eadric.  As  the  whole  family  were  high  in  rank  in  Eadrie's 
Earldom,  and  as  the  fate  of  Northman  and  that  of  Eadric 
are  connected  in  our  accounts,  the  statement  is  probable 
enough  in  itself.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  Northman's 
offence,  whatever  it  was,  was  something  wholly  personal 
to  himself  and  in  no  way  extended  to  his  family.*  This 
fact,  together  with  the  advancement  of  Godwine,  should 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  Whatever  was  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  these  executions,^  they  were  at  least  no  part 
of  any  deliberate  plan  for  exterminating  the  English 
nobility,  and  substituting  Danes  in  their  place.^  We  shall 
soon  see  that  the  policy  of  Cnut  led  him  in  an  exactly 
opposite  course. 

Eiidred,  and  Eadgar.     Agdsilaos  was  the  son  of  Archidamos*  and  Lewis 

the  Twelfth  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  who  wa<)  taken  at  Agin* 

court ;  still  it  is  strange  if  a  mnn  who  was  not  only  bom  but  seemingly  an 

Ealdorman,  between  926  and  940,  was  succeeded  by  a  son  who  himself 

lived  till  1057,  and  whose  widow,  much  of  his  own  standing,  survived  the 

Norman  Conquest.     Leofric  also  is  made  to  flourish  and  found  monasteries 

for  the  space  of  at  least  seventy-eight  years.     He  is  '*  nobilis  fiindator 

multorum  coenobiorum,   tempore   Edward!  secundi,  Ethelredi,  Cnutonis, 

Haroldi,  Har*licanuti,  et  Edwardi  tertii  Regum  Anglie."    Such  a  docu- 

ment  is  self -convicted.      Considering  the  rarily  of  the  name  Northman 

borne  by  the  son,  I  am  much   more  inclined  to  see  the  father  of  our 

Leofwine  in  an  elder  Ealdorman  Northman,  who  signs  in  994  (Cod.  Dipl. 

iii.   278).     Leofwine  was  Ealdorman  of  the  Hwiccas  in  997  (Cod.  Dipl. 

iii.  399);  his  description  the  year  before  (iii.  296)  is  only  '*  Minister." 

Besides  Northman  and  Leofric,  Leofwine  had  two  other  sons,  Eadwine 

(Fl.  Wig  1039)  <^<1  Godwine.    Godwine  had  a  son  ^thelwine,  who  was  , 

given  as  a  hostage  to  Cnut,  and  had  his  hands  cut  off  ("  k  Danis  obses 

manibus  truncatus  est")  in  the  mutilation  of  the  hostages  in  1014  (see 

above,  p.  407).     This  curious  fact  we  learn   from  Heming's  Worcester 

Cartulary  (259,  260).     I  do  not  see  on  what  evidence  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 

makes  Wulfric  Spot  (see  above,  p.  379)  a  brother  of  Leofwine. 

^  Pseudo-Ingulf,  ap.  Gale,  i.  57.  '  See  below,  p.  461. 

'  Florence  (101 7)  asserts  their  injustice,  the  victims  died  "sine  culpA." 

*  As  Dr.  Lappenbeig  (ii.  200)  seems   to  think,  on  the  strength  of  a 

passage  in  the  Ramsey  History,  c.  84.     If  this  be  the  necessary  meaning 

of  the  Ramsey  writer,  his  authority  is  very  small  on  such  a  point,  and  the 

general  course  of  Cnut*s  conduct  looks  quite  the  other  way. 
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CHAP.  VI.       The  new  King  however  kept  a  eareftil  eye  on  a]l  who 
Treatment  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  English  royal  family. 

of  the  sons-  .  /»7ni-i-i 

in-law  of  The  sons-m-law  of  ^thelred  seem  to  have  awakened  the 
^  '  suspicions  of  Cnut  almost  as  strongly  as  his  sons.  Of  the 
daughters  of  iEthelred  three  were  certainly  married^  to 
Eadric/  to  Uhtred^^  and  to  an  unknown  .^tiielstan.^  A 
fourth  is  said  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Ulfcytel^  and  to 
have  passed  with  his  East-Anglian  government  to  the 
Dane  Thnricill.^  All  these  persons  were  gradually  got  rid 
of  by  death  or  banishment,  ^thelstan  and  Ulfcytel  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  die  in  open  battle.  We  have 
already  seen  how  easily  Cnut  was  led  to  consent  to  the 

Thurkill      death  of  Uhtred/  and  we  shall  presently  see  Thurkill  him- 

banished.         m*    a  i  /-^      i    •  t  ji«  . 

,021.         sell,  to  whom  Cnut  m  a  great  measure  owed  his  crown, 
Eadricput  driven  into  banishment.^     The  remaining  son-in-law  of 
ChrUitmaB   -^thelred,  the  infamous  Eadric^  met  the  reward  of  all  his 
^^^7-         crimes  in  this  same  Christmas  Gemot.     So  short  a  time 
had  he  enjoyed  the  dignity  which  he  had  retained  or  re- 
covered by  so  many  treasons.     That  he  was  put  to  death 
at  this  time  is  certain/  but  that  is  nearly  all  that  can  be 
said.     The  renown,  or  rather  infamy,  of  his  name  drew 
special  attention  to  his  end,  and  the  retributive  justice 
which  lighted  on  the  traitor  became  a  favourite  subject  of 
romance.^    The  immediate  cause  or  pretext  of  his  death 

*  See  above,  p.  363.  *  See  above,  p.  359.  •  See  above,  p.  378. 

*  So  Lappenberg  (on  the  authority  of  Suhm)  in  his  genealogical  tree  of 
•                 the  West-Saxon  Kings.     But  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Ulfcytel  is  there 

called  Wulfhild,  while  Eadgyth  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Eadric 
(Florence,  1009),  and  Thurkill's  English  wife  was  also  an  Eadgyth  (Florence, 
10a I.  Lappenberg,  ii.  197,  207).  Was  it  not  the  widow  of  Eadric,  not  the 
widow  of  Ulfcytel,  whom  Thurkill  married  ? 

'  See  above,  p.  4 16.  *  See  below,  p.  474. 

'  The  three  elder  Chronicles  simply  record  that  Eadric  was  put  to  death ; 
the  Canterbuiy  annalist  adds  the  place  "  on  Lundene,''  and  ventures  to 
guarantee  the  justice  of  the  execution — ^it  was  done  "swyt^e  rihtlice/* 
The  date  comes  from  Florence  ;  "in  nativitate  Domini." 

'  I  reserve  the  consideration  of  the  different  versions  of  the  tale  for 
Appendix  G. 
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r        can  hardly  be  asceilained ;   but  the  feelings  of  Cnut  to-    chap.  vi. 
I        wards  him  may  easily  be  guessed.    Eadrie^  notwithstanding  Motiveafor 
}        all  his  crimes^  was  an  Englishman  of  the  highest  rank ;  in  tion. 
^        the  absence  of  available  male  heirs^  his  marriage  made  him^ 
^        in  some  sort^  the  nearest  representative  of  the  royal  house ; 
the  very  success  of  his  repeated  villanies  shows  that  he 
mast,  somehow  or  other,  have  obtained  the  lead  of  a  con- 
siderable party.    In  all  these  characters  he  was  dangerous ; 
Cnut  must  have  felt  that  a  man  who  had  so  often  betrayed 
his  former  masters  would  have  just  as  little  saniple  about 
betraying  him ;  ^  he  could  hardly  avoid  confirming  him  in 
his  Earldom  in  the  Assembly  of  the  former  winter,  but 
he  had  doubtless  already  made  up  his  mind  to  seize  on  the 
first  opportunity  to  destroy  him.     We  may  believe  that 
Cnut,  as  we  are  told  in  most  versions  of  the  story,  gave 
himself  out  as  the  avenger  of  his  adopted  brother ;  but  the 
removal  of  the  arch-traitor  was  a  step  which  prudence,  as 
prudence  was  understood  by  Cnut  at  that  stage  of  his 
reign,  called  for  fully  as  much  as  justice. 

The  character  and  career  of  Eadric,  like  those  of  -^Ifric,  Character 
his  predecessor  in  office  and  in  crime,^  form  one  of  the  enoe  of 
standing  puzzles  of  history.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  ^^^^ 
the  motives  for  such  constant  and  repeated  treasons  on  the 
part  of  one  who  had,  solely  by  royal  favour,  risen  from 
nothing  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  state.     It  is  equally 
difficult  to  understand  bv  what  sort  of  fascination  he  could 
have  found  the  means  either  to  work  his  treasons  or  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  those  who  suffered  by  them.     That  both 
his  crimes  and  his  influence  have  been  much  exaggerated 
is  highly  probable.     It  is  likely  enough  that  he  has  been 
made  the  scape-goat  for  many  of  the  sins  both  of  other 

^  So  Florence ;  *'  Quia  timebat  insidiis  ab  eo  aliquando  circumveniri, 
sicut  domini  sui  priores  ^gebedus  et  EadinunduB  frequenter  sunt  clrcum- 
venti.**  It  is  worth  notice  that  Florence  here  makes  no  charge  against 
Eadric  of  any  share  in  the  death  of  Eadmund. 

•  See  above,  pp.  307,  363. 
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CHAP.  vi.  individoak  and  of  the  whole  nation.     A  tendencj  of  this 
sort  to  lay  all  blame  upon  some  one  man  is  not  uncommoa 
in  history.     Thus  we  have  seen  in  our  Norman  histoiy  all 
the  mischief  that  happened  attributed^  at  one  time  to  Ar- 
uulf  of  Flanders^  and  at  another  to  Theobald  of  CharbcB.^ 
But  exaggeration  of  this  kind  must  have  had  some  sub- 
stantial ground  to  go  upon.    Without  necessarily  believii^ 
that  Eadric  personally  wrought  all  the  countless  and  in- 
explicable treasons  which  are  laid  to  his   charge^   it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  he  knew  how  to  exercise  an  ex- 
traordinary  influence  over  men's  minds^  and   that   that 
Twoclanea  influence  was  always  exerted  for  evil.     It  may  be  obso-ved 
Mcribed  to  that  the  crimes  attributed  to  him  fall  into  two  classes. 
His  treasons  on  the  field  of  battle^  at  Sherstone  and  at  As- 
sandun^  were  wrought  openly^  in  the  sight  of  two  armies, 
and^  asserted  as  they  are  by  contemporary  writers^  we  can- 
Diffennoe  not  do  otherwise  than  accept  them.     But  there  is  another 
^bility^  class  of  charges  which  do  not  rest  on  the  same  firm  g^round. 
the  two      Such  are  his  supposed  share  in  the  deaths  of  Eadmund  and 

kindfl  of  ,  ,  , 

chargM.      Eadwig^  his  advice  to  destroy  the  children  of  Eadmund, 
and  other  cases  where  his  counsel  is  said  to  have  led  to 
various  crimes  and  mischiefs^  or  to   have  thwarted  the 
accomplishment  of  wise  and  manly  purposes.      Some  of 
these  charges  are  not  found  in  our  best  authorities^  and, 
of  those  which  are,  some  may  well  be  merely  the  surmises 
of  the  time,  going  on  the  general  principle  that,  whenever 
any  mischief  was  done,  Eadric  must  needs  be  the  doer  of 
it.    The  annalists  could  not  well  be  mistaken  as  to  Eadric^s 
conduct  on  the  field  of  Assandun ;    they  might  easily  be 
mistaken  as  to  any  particular  piece  of  advice  said  to  have 
been  given    by  him   to   ^thelred,   to   Eadmund,   or  to 
Cnut.     In  these  cases  their  statements  prove  little  more 
than  the  universal  belief  that  Eadric  was  capable  of  eveiy 
wickedness.     But  that  universal  belief,  though  it  proves 

'  See  above,  pp.  339,  35 a,  260. 
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little  as  to  this  or  that  particular  action^  proves  every-  chap.  vi. 
thing  as  to  Eadric^s  general  character.  After  making 
every  needful  deduction,  enough  remains,  not  only  to 
brand  the  name  of  Eadric  with  infamy,  but  to  brand  it 
with  infamy  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  holds  him  up  as 
a  remarkable  study  of  human  character,  as  well  for  the 
philosopher  as  for  the  historian.  We  have  much  more 
both  of  crime  and  of  sorrow  to  go  through  in  the  course 
of  our  history ;  it  is  at  least  some  comfort  that  no  sinner 
of  the  peculiar  type  of  Eadric  will  occur  again. 

By  the  death  of  Eadric,  his  Earldom  of  Mercia  be-  Leofwine 
came  vacant.     It  was  most  probably  conferred  on  Leof-  Eadric  in 
wine,  the  father  of  the  slain  Northman,^  who  had  ap-  ^^^^ 
parently  hitherto  held  the  Ealdormanship  of  the  Hwiccas  1017. 
under  the   superior  rule  of  Eadric.     The  Earldom  held 
by  Northman,  probably  that  of  Chester,  is  said  to  have 
been  conferred  on  his  brother  Leofric,^  who,  some  years 

*  I  infer  this  from  the  Charters.  Leofric  was  andonbte(Uy,  at  a  later  time, 
Earl  of  all  Mercia  (Florence,  1041  et  pass.) ;  he  clearly  succeeded  his  father 
in  something  between  1024  and  1033  (see  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  29  for  Leofwine's 
last  signature,  and  iv  39  for  Leofric's  first  certain  signature  as  "Dux"); 
the  natural  inference  is  that  it  was  in  the  Earldom  of  all  Mercia  that  he 
succeeded  him,  and  therefore  that  Leofwine,  already  an  inferior  Ealdor- 
man,  succeeded  Eadric  in  the  general  government  of  Mercia. 

'  So  Florence,  1017.  "Leofricum,  pro  Nortmanno  suo  germane,  Rex 
constituit  Ducem,  et  eum  postmodum  vald^  carum  habuit."  But  Leofrio 
continues  to  sign  as  Thegn,  or  otherwise  without  the  title  of  Earl,  down 
to  the  document  of  1032  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  39),  when  he  becomes  ''Dux." 
One  is  therefore  tempted  to  think  that  he  did  not  become  an  Earl  till 
1024-32,  and  that  Florence  must  have  forestalled  his  appointment  by 
confounding  it  with  the  elevation  of  his  &ther. 

There  is  indeed  a  document  of  1026  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  32)  in  which  Leofric 
signs  as  "  Dux ;"  but  that  grant,  though  unmarked  by  Mr.  Kemble,  seems 
to  me  to  be  spurious.  In  1026,  not  only  Leofric*  but  Siward,  who  was  not 
an  Earl  till  Harthacnut's  reign  (see  Sim.  Dun.  X  Scriptt.  204,  and  c£  Cod, 
Dipl.  iv.  67).  and  ThurkiU,  who  was  banished  in  1021,  all  sign  as  Earls. 
So  do  Swegen  and  Tostig.  I  know  of  no  Elarl  Swegen  or  Swend  in  Cnut'a 
reign  ;  there  is  a  more  than  half  mythical  Tostig  in  Bromton,  946.  Orig. 
Siw.  ap.  Lang,  iii  290.    Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes.  ii.  107.     One  is 
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CHAP.  ▼!.  later^   succeeded    his    father  in    the    g^ovemment  of  all 

Mercia. 
Payment         The  next  year  a  heavy  Danegeld  was  paid,  donbtless 
geld.  that  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  between 

'^*^-         Cnut  and  Eadmund  at  Olney.'     London  paid  ten  thou- 
sand five  hundred^  pounds^  and  the  rest  of  England  paid 
seventy-two  tliousand.     This  is  something  like  a  measure 
of  the  position  which  the  g^eat  merchant   city  held  in 
Cnutdifl-    the  kingdom.     Cnut  was  thus  able  to  satisfy  the  claims 
greater       ^^  ^^^  fleet,  and  he  now  retained  only  forty  ships  in  his 
part  of  his  p^y^  sending  the  rest  back  to  Denmark.     The  crews  of 
the  ships  thus  retained  seem  to  have  been  the  germ  of  the 
famous  force  of  the  Thingmen  or  Houaecarhf  of  whom,  and 
of  the  peculiar  legislation  which  affected   them^  I  shall 
Witonar     have  much  to  say  presently.     This  same  year  a  Witena- 

gem6tof  ^  J   I  J  J  .  r 

Oxford.       gemot  was   held,  which  marks  an  sera  in   the  reign  of 

'°^  '         Cnut,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  winding  up 

of  the  severities  which  almost  necessarily  followed  upon 

the  conquest.      A  large  body  of  the  chief  men  of  both 

nations,  Danish  and  English,  assembled   at  Oxford,  the 

1015.     town  where  a  like  assembly,  three  years  before,  had  been 

dishonoured   by  the  murder   of  Sigeferth  and  Morcere.^ 

Renewal     Danes  and  En&rlish  alike  united  in  a  deci-ee  for  the  ob- 

gar'sLaw."  servance  of  the  Laws  of  King  Eadgar.*    This  is  the  first 

time  that  we  have  met  with  this   formula  in  England, 

though  we  have  already  come  across  it  in  Norman  history, 

strongly  tempted  to  suppose  that  an  unskilful  forger  put  in  the  names  of 
the  two  weU-known  sons  of  Grodwine.  God  wine  himself  signs  as  "  peff^" 
but  before  all  the  other  Earls. 

*  It  took  some  time  to  collect  these  large  sums.  Thus  the  Danegeld 
voted  in  loix  was  paid  in  loia.     See  above,  pp.  382,391. 

'  £10500,  according  to  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles  and 
Florence.  £11000,  according  to  the  Peterborough  and  Canterbury 
Chronicles.  '  See  above,  p.  409. 

*  The  Abingdon  Chronicle  has  only,  "And  Dene  and  Engle  wurdon 
semmsele  ant  Oxnaforda."  The  Worcester  annalist  makes  the  important 
addition,  "to  Eadgares  lage."  So  Florence  ;  "  Angli  et  Dani  apud  Oxena- 
fordam  de  lege  Re<iis  Eat^jjari  tenendA  concordea  sunt  cffecti." 
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when  Cnut^s  grandfather  Harold  is  said  to  have  restored  ohap.  vi. 
the  Laws  of  Rolf.^  It  has  here  the  same  meaning  which  it  Import  of 
has  in  earlier  and  in  later  examples ;  the  renewal  of  the  ^  ^  "*^' 
Laws  of  Eadgar  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  renewal  of 
the  Laws  of  Rolf  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Normandy,  as  the  renewal  of  the  Laws  of  Cnut  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tostig  from  Northumberland,  as  the 
often  promised  and  often  evaded  renewal  of  the  Laws  of 
Eadward  in  the  days  of  the  Norman  Kings  of  England.  It 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  princes  spoken  of  were 
specially  looked  on  as  lawgivers.  Eadgar  and  Cnut  had 
certainly  some  claim  to  that  title,  but  we  know  not  that 
Rolf  had  any,  and  Eadward  certainly  had  none.  But  the 
demand  does  not  refer  to  Codes  of  Law  issued,  or  supposed 
to  be  issued,  by  any  of  these  princes.  The  cry  is  really,  as 
an  ancient  writer  explains  it,^  not  for  the  Laws  which  such 
a  King  enacted,  but  for  the  Laws  which  such  a  King 
observed.  It  is  in  fact  a  demand  for  good  government  in 
a  time  of  past  or  expected  oppression  or  maladministration. 
It  is,  as  in  this  case,  a  demand  that  a  foreign  King  should 
take  the  best  of  his  native  predecessors  as  his  model.  The 
name  of  the  last  King  who  has  left  behind  him  a  reputa- 
tion for  just  and  mild  government  is  taken  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  just  and  mild  government.  The  people  in 
effect  demand,  and  the  King  in  effect  promises,  that  his 
government  shall  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  popular  hero 
whose  name  is  put  forward.  Now,  with  a  foreign  conqueror 
for  their  King,  with  the  ancient  royal  house  reduced  to  a 
few  exiled  children,  with  the  flower  of  the  ancient  nobility 
cut  off  in  the  carnage  of  Assandun,  Englishmen  looked 

*  See  above,  p.  144. 

*  William  of  Malniesbury  has  a  remarkable  pAsnage  to  this  effect ; 
"Omnes  enim  leges  ab  antiquis  Regibus,  et  maxime  ab  anteoessore  sua 
Ethelredo  latas,  sub  interminatione  regrite  mulctie  perpetuis  temporibus 
observari  pmcepit  [Cnuto] ;  in  quanim  custodiam  etiam  nnno  tempore 
bonorum  sub  nomine  Regin  Edward i  juratur.  non  quod  ille  statuerit,  sed 
quod  ol«ervArit."  ii.  §  i8.^ 
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\  n  buck  with  yemnmg  to     the     days   of  their  n«liv«  '«''"■ 
The  reign  of  jEthelred     was     s    time  which  the  n»ti"°^ 
™-     memory  would  be  glad    to    deal  with  >e  a  hhek.    Ei>g'»» 
i       imagination  leaped  back     to     the   KlorioM  and  happy  ^'°L^ 
S^t'f  tt.   Peaeeful  B.rile„,,      wh en     Englishmen  b«>t   *"^ 
.b^_  .word,  into  plo«gh-.h.rea    „nd    their  .pear.  int«  P^Vvw" 
,.       hook.,  when  the  mountaine     brought  peace  and  t^^  ,,/"^» 
hill,  nghteouaneu,  when    the    Lord  of  We»!I  <»"'        ^*»' 
that,  within  the  fonr  eaas    of   Britain   all  Kings  fell  i'*'^ 

before  him  and  all  nations   <3irl    i>-  '  ■         i    j  ti tiaxo^ 

P^,  ,  .  ,      *a.acl    ham  gervice.    And  the  o» 

of  E,dg»  waa  one  which    ^„„,^    ^  ,^  accept»^« 

totheDane.,hant«theE„g.,i^l^  the„«lvea.     When*";" 
Kmg  waa  more  and  more     t>,,.^       .  „    ,     p   i:„ct«  ^■ 

**  .       .  »^hrovvTnir  off  the  feeUng*'     .^^c*^- 

oonqueror,  when  he  wa.    xxxor^^  ,  ,      i     -^^  ^j^v^ 

(■  ■  I-  !<•  •»!,  .1  ""•»«  «nd  more  c\oBe\j  lO"^  "^  , 
fymg  hinuelf  with  the  realm     -tu^l.  ■    i.   i     i    j  to»o* 

the  Earl,  and  Thegn.  of  the     „      ^'»<=1>  he  had  won,  ^   ^^^ 
hi,  throne  on  a  perfect  U^el^-''"'"^  '"*  '*~*   ^V'.** 
conqnerors,  when  the  maea  of   th^^-   *"  ,"»^«<As5^     jT  f'"" 
been  .ent  away  to  their  own     ho  **^*^*^'^*^^'Vs  ^         Ty/lrt^Q*^ 

of  Cnnt  might  well  tremble,     not^fl'   *'*"'   I>an^"S   ,Xql»Iiiy 
oier  the  vanquiahed  English,    hut     J^^   *°'  <-«Jei!f''   ''''Cll  k« 
with  them.     To  them  the  r,o.xno   Jf         '°'*-    «>I-  tjf  »«     / 
represented  8  prince  who  wae     r-*a  "  ^     &^»-    ,^    ^*''   /  ,')^  '"  ' 

great  meaanre  by  Daniah  aworda  ^^  ***  the  t^^'  l/efenW 
hi.  i.l.nd  again.t  Danish  mvaej^^^  °'  "^hile  lV  ;>»  to  fl» 
Dane  within  hi.  own  realm,  ^vho  '   *^ld   fV,lj     .      ^^    ■  n    •  i 

.object,   every  right  that  they     ^"^"t"* '>t«ed  ■'^^-^"  "* 

fault  with  wliich  Englishmen  Coul^  ^***S"ers  '  ^T  fha  »n/r 
and  English  therefore  united  in  l^^^^^^^  ^^^tseoff/f 
the  ideal  of  royalty,  and  in  ^^a^^^^^   ^«cfc^**^  °^ 

sovereign  that  he  should  take  that     -     **&    of         *^£iKlswa8 

'  Seeabova,  pp.  67-8.  ^*->/e^  PV- 

'  "  Incompuabilis  EadgMus,"  «iy«  Criut   ;  '***i5^-^ 

whicb.  if  spurioua,  >iB  m&rked  bj  Mr.  Kernbl^  ,-,-,  *>!«     (^. 

oldar  than  Willi«m  ot  MftimeBbnry.   (ii.  {  ift^   j*^^*^*i.  tiij,r^nVi,^^ 


IMPOBT 


«  the  model  of  hifl  gov€»«x«iaex^-      ^O^Vj^//       ^ 

looked  back  to  the  happy   <i«o-«   **^J^^  ^^       ^ ^^yP^ 

t\ie  NoithimbrianB,  groa-xxia^-S"    ■kix^<A^  Cti*'^^        ryf^Ai 

looked  back  to  the  hapi>y    ^«y»     o*^       Tlv*'^^./^^:^ 

„«„,ded  the  renewal  of     fai«      ^^^'^o^natv  i      ^^^^ 

them,  as  Englishmen  uix^er    -fclm«J>*  ^^^  ^^*  <t^  f^ 

to  the  happy  days  o£  ^^^^''^fV  ^_      slxotA^  ^*>^^ .^ 

j^-o^ii  ti,a+.  tlirnr  foreier"^      io^M^*-*  ^^a^  ^^f-  ^^ 


demand  that  thdr  foreis^^       ***    ^^rxnal   en^t^^^V^' 


merely  according  to  tlio     ^*^  _^     :KX».«roy  i»  ^     \y^ ^ 

the  same  spirit  of  J"**^*'^  ,^^^  •X71^»'*  ^'^  tr^^^^ 


sMnt  was  held  to  have    x-uxl^a.-   ^^^^^^^^  ***^^^    -^ 

codd  not  be,  granted,  "fciH    "tfa-O       ^^^Is:     for  ^  ^^  ^ 

and  Simon  of  Montro:r4>     ^****'  «i^».i>«-         ''^^     v.£f  :: 

Laws  of  Eadward  in  a-no-fc*^^  "VV^i*^    ^""^        ^ 

more  happily  circums-fc^^*^    '        _  ^^     eDXl>*>y  ^^o'  * 

the  ancient  Laws  was 

promise.    If  by 

the  establishment  of 

safe  against  forei^i^ 

Cnut  fully  kept  his  ^o'--  ^^^  -^.^  ^^.^^ 

Cnut  had  now  bee»    »''='^f^tx,-xx     **>  ^ng-Lm,J        ^ 


five  years,  ever  sineo  ^^^  J^±^^  '^"^  >C'^\>. 
been'driven  out  bjr  ^^^  f^\^  ^^  f^^l^  S  V  ^ 
iBthelred  the  Unre»^5^-  v^j^    eoaP'^'    ^f  <^  \  ^  > 


iEthelred  the  Unready-  j^i^    e«xil>"-^    T ''^  A  ^     ^ 

make  England  the  se«-*    *^^   ^^  l»i«  ^'*'     ^' S>. .  ^  "^^K     ^^ 
by  the  death  or  deposi^^^l^x^d    -^«*  J^'^^^t^j.  ^<^  ^  X  ^ 


of  Denmark,*  and  ^    "^^^t,   *»«  a^emeu  «  .    ^^      ^^^^, 

conciled  to  his  gove**-««*  „3*y-^^^     N^C^^^ 

.  ..NecdietoateHoB  ^^ ^^.^^^^  ^1  N V  V  ^> 
So  ia  ii..8i ;  "  It.  *l-""^«»  *»*•  J"*  •  S-%  !  ^WV        ^t;  ^^ 

Anglos  ribi  oondBMO.  *•*>•  „  ^o    ■'™**>«  v?  ^l S^   V  ^k^ 

cilio,  in  pneUo,  oonooae*«»-     ^,  .^*^**l'*^^bo»»  ««»<"'  iu  /V^V  V    ^V 

»  Adam  Biwn.  U.  ^3-    ^sarf*****  A^  ^'    *   ^   *^  ^^ 


mannM  [Norwepaiu>> 
*  See  above,  p.  4®3- 
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OBAP.  Ti.  a  visit  to  the  land  of  his  birth.^  He  took  with  him  Go^  | 
He  it  ao-  wine,  whoee  oondact  in  this  foreign  joomey,  perhaps  in  amt 
by  G^-  of  Cnufs  northern  wars,  procured  him  a  still  higher  degree 
iTsidd  to  ^^  ^  sovereign's  esteem.*  According  to  one  aooonnty  it 
hftTe  d»-  was  by  a  galknt  action  in  an  expedition  against  the  Weadf 
himielf  in  that  the  English  Earl  gained  Cnufs  special  faTour.  Aa 
^  English  contingent  under  Oodwine's  command  served  in  tk 
Danish  army.  The  two  armies  lay  near  together^  and  a 
battle  was  expected  the  next  day.  Godwine,  without  tbe 
King's  knowledge,  attacked  the  enemy  by  night  at  the 
head  of  his  countrymen,  routed  them  utterly,  and  occupied 
their  camp.  In  the  morning  Cnut  missed  the  "RngKgli 
portion  of  his  army,  and  hastily  inferred  that  they  had 
deserted,  or  even  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  He  mardied 
however  to  the  Wendish  camp,  and  there,  to  his  surprise, 
found  Godwine  and  the  English  in  possession,  and  nothing 
left  of  the  Wends  but  their  dead  bodies  and  their  spofl. 
This  exploit,  we  are  told,  greatly  raised  both  Godwine  and 
the  English  in  general  in  the  opinion  of  Cnut.^  The  tale 
has  a  mythical  sound ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  its  details,  that  Godwine  rose  still  higher  from 
the  time  of  this  Danish  expedition  is  beyond  doubt.  Cnut 
now  admitted  him  to  his  most  secret  counsels,^  and  gave 

'  Ghronn.  in  anno.  Fl.  Wig. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  393.   '*  Adhnat  comes  individnus  per  omnem  viam." 

'  I  oopy  this  tale  from  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  757  B)  in  tbe 
belief  that,  though  the  details  may  be  mythioal,  Godwine  did  rise  still 
higher  in  Onut's  favour  by  some  conspicnous  warlike  exploit  during  his 
visit  to  Denmark.  The  biographer  asserts  (rodwine^s  presence  in  I>eo- 
mark  at  this  time ;  he  recounts  the  merits  by  which  he  won  Cnut's  furth^ 
favour,  and  among  them  is  *'  virtutis  militia."  If  the  tale  be  historical  at 
all,  it  clearly  belongs  to  this  year.  William  of  Malmesbury  (iL  z8i)  and 
Boger  of  Wendover  (i.  466)  transfer  the  story  to  the  Swedish  war  of  1025, 
against  Ulf  and  Eglaf.  But  in  that  war  Cnut  was  defeated,  and  altogether 
Henry  of  Huntingdon's  tale  fits  in  better  with  the  short  hints  in  the  Lif6 
of  Eadward,  whose  authority,  for  everything  connected  with  Godwine  and 
his  family,  is  primary. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  '393.   **  Ponit  eum  sibi  k  seoretis.** 
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him  in  marriage  Gytha^  the  sister  of  the  Danish  Earl  Ulf,  ohaf.  yt. 
the  hnsband  of  his  own  sister  Estrith.^    This  Ulf,  the  son  Godwine 

mames 

of  Thnrgils  Sprakaleg^  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  GythA, 

sister  of 
EarlUlf. 
^  The  biographer  (tt.  s.)  miurries  Godwine  to  Cnnt's  own  sister ;  Florence 

(A.  1049),  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii  5a),  and  Snorre  (c.  163.  Laing,  ii.  352)  make 

Gjtha  only  the  sister  of  Ulf.   The  aathority  of  the  biographer  is  in  itself  the 

highest  of  all ;  bat,  if  Gytha  were  really  Cnnt's  sister,  it  is  inoonoeivable  that 

any  one  should  have  turned  her  into  Ulf 's  sister,  while  a  sister  of  the  Eling's 

brother-in-law  might  be  much  more  easily  mistaken  for  the  King's  own  sister, 

or  even  laxly  called  so.    The  Knytlinga  Saga  (11)  and  Sazo  (196)  marry 

Godwine  to  a  sister  of  Ulf,  bnt  they  seem  to  differ  as  to  the  time,  Sazo 

pkdng  it  abont  this  time,  while  the  Saga  places  it  earlier.     Saxo's  words 

are  remarkable;   " Benevolentiam  enim  qnam  Ganntns  perfidis  tJlvonis 

meritis  denegavit,  consangninesB  sibi  prolis  respeotui  tribuendam  putavit. 

Quinetiam  sororem  [Ulf 's  sister,  I  sappose,  not  his  own]  Anglorum  satraps 

Godewino  nnptiis  jnnzit,  gentem  genti  animis  atqne  affinitate  conserere 

cupiens.*'    The  "Vita  Haroldi"  (Chroniques  Anglo-Nonnandes,  ii.  154-5) 

contains  a  strange  tale,  how  Cnut,  jealous  of  Gkxlwine,  sent  him  into  Denmark 

with  letters,  ordering  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  to  cut  off  his 

head.   Godwine,  like  the  slave  of  Pausanias  (Thuo.  i.  13a),  of  course  read  the 

letters  by  the  way.    "  Ezpalluit  novus  Urias,"  says  the  legend,  but  it  goes 

on  to  add  that  he  recovered  himself,  and  adroitly  substituted  other  letters, 

directing  the  Danes  to  receive  him  as  regent,  and  to  give  him  the  King's 

sister  in  maniage.    All  this  being  done,  Cnut  puts  the  best  fMO  upon  the 

matter,  receives  Grodwiue  as  a  brother,  and  raises  him  to  the  rank  of 

**  Consul"  or  Eail.    The  same  stoiy  is  alluded  to  in  the  Chronicle  of  Ralph 

the  Black  (160) ;  "  In  Daciam  cum  breve  Regis  transmissus  callid^  duzit 

sororem  Cnutonis."    It  is  also  told  by  Sazo  (194)  of  the  way  in  which  Ulf 

obtained  his  own  wife  Estrith. 

UlFs  sister  being  thus  mistaken  for  Cnut's  sister,  and  two  statements 

having  arisen  about  her,  the  next  stage  was  to  divide  her  into  two  people. 

William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  300)  marries  Grodwine,  first  to  a  sister  of  Cnut, 

and  then  to  a  nameless  woman,  who  is  the  mother  of  his  historical  children. 

The  account  of  his  first  wife  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  Norman  calumny. 

She  gets  great  wealth  by  selling  English  slaves,  especially  beautiful  girls, 

into  Denmark ;  she  bears  one  son,  who  is  drowned  in  the  Thames,  being 

carried  into  the  stream  by  a  horse  given  him  by  his  grandfather  [Swend, 

Wulfiiothy  or  whom  X],  while  she  herself  is  destroyed  by  lightning  for  her 

misdeeds.     Mr.  Thorpe  (Diplomatarium,  31a)  seemingly  accepts  this  tale, 

as  he  supposes  the  marriage  settlement  of  a  certain  Gk>dwine  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv. 

10),  containing  the  names  of  three  other  Godwinee,  all  alike  unknown,  to 

be  a  record  of  the  imaginary  second  marriage  of  the  Earl.    Bromton  (934) 

and  Knighton  (2333)  tell  William's  story  with  improvements,  Bromton 

making  €Uxlwine*8  wife  a  daughter  of  Cnut  by  ^I%ifu  of  Northampton. 

Sec  above,  p.  453. 

H  h  2 
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OHAT.  VL  chaimctera  in  the  Daoish  history  or  romance  of  the 

Like  some  other  fiunous  heroes  of  the  norths  his  parentig! 
was  not  wholly  hmnan.   The  fiither  of  Thm^fils^  Biorn^  ws 
the  offspring  of  a  bear,  who  carried  off  a  hmnaD  damsd.^ 
Ulf  himself  is  said  to  have  served  in  Cnaf  s  "RngTinh  wan^ 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that,  according  to  one  versioD,is 
was  to  him  that  Gk)dwine  owed  his  earliest  introductiaiL  to 
Cnut.'    But  in  English  history  he  plays  hardlj  any  pari' 
His  marriage  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  again,  as  one  of  the 
events  connecting  England  and  Denmark  and  Normandy; 
but  his  real  or  imaginary  exploits  and  treasons/  and  kb 
death  by  order  of  his  brother-in-law,  belong  wholly  to  Scaa- 
Her  long    dinavian  history.     But  his  sister  Gytha,  the  wife  of  tke 
chequered  greatest  of  living  Englishmen,  became  wholly  natoraUaed 
'  ^*  in  England.     She  shared  the  momentary  banishment  of 

her  husband  in  the  days  of  Norman  intrigue,  and  she  lived 
to  undergo  an  eternal  banishment  in  the  days  of  Norman 
dominion.  No  mother  was  ever  surrounded  by  a  &irer  or 
more  hopefol  offspring;  none  ever  underwent  a  longer 
series  of  hopeless  bereavements.  She  saw  a  nephew  on 
the  throne  of  Denmark,  a  daughter  and  a  son  on  the 
throne  of  England.  She  saw  her  other  children  and  kins- 
folk ruling  as  princes  in  England  and  allying  themselves 
with  princes  in  foreign  lands.  But  she  also  saw  her  bro- 
ther cut  off  by  the  hand  of  his  kinsman  and  sovereign; 
she  saw  one  son  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  cousin, 
and  another  son  stained  with  treason  against  his  house 

*■  Saxo  (193)  tellB  the  tele  at  length.  Florence  lUao  (1049)  T^eoogniie 
the  pedigree  ;  *'  Ulfus,  filing  Spractingi,  filins  UrsL"  "  XJrBus**  is  aeeminglj 
the  half-human  Biom,  not  the  Bear  himself. 

*  See  above,  p.  450. 

'  He  signs,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  two  Charten  ;  one  (Cod.  Dipl  iy.  15) 
in  company  with  Leofwine,  the  other  (God.  DipL  vi.  190)  in  coropuiy  witii 
Leofric.  This  last,  which  is  veiy  nnnsual,  is  not  fdgned  by  Godwins,  and 
the  **  Harold  eorl"  who  signs  it  must,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  his  son. 

•  Saxo,  195-7. 


iteo*i 
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saving 
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oHAP.  VI.  in  his  fourfold  division  of  the  kingdom^  while  he  appointed 
Earls  over  Northumberland^  Mercia^  and  East-Anglia^  kept 
Wessex  under  his  own  immediate  government.  He  was 
now  already  King  of  two  kingdoms^  and  he  had  no  doubt 
by  this  time  began  to  meditate  a  further  extension  of  his 
Nature  and  dominion  in  the  North.  He  founds  it  would  seem^  that 
the^ffice.  ^^6  King  of  all  England  and  all  Denmark  needed  a  tried 
helper  in  the  administration  of  his  most  cherished  posses- 
sion^ and  a  representative  when  his  presence  was  needed  in 
other  parts  of  his  dominions.  Wessex  then,  the  ancient 
hearth  and  home  of  English  royalty,  now,  for  the  first  time, 
received  an  immediate  ruler  of  a  rank  inferior  to  royalty. 
Godwine  became  the  first,  and  his  son  Harold  was  the 
second  and  last,  of  the  Earls  of  the  West-Saxons.^  To 
reduce  the  ancient  Kingdom  to  an  Earldom  was  not,  as 
has  been  sometimes  imagined,  any  badge  of  the  insolence 
of  a  conqueror  ;^  the  act  was  in  no  way  analogous  to  the 
change  of  Northumberland  from  a  Kingdom  to  an  Earl- 
dom under  Eadred.'  The  case  is  simply  that  the  King 
of  all  England  and  all  Denmark,  King  in  a  special  manner 
of  the  old  West-Saxon  realm,  found  the  need  of  a  special 
counsellor,  and,  in  absence,  of  a  Viceroy,  even  in  this  his 

or  "Comet!."  There  ia  no  record  of  hig  appointment  to  this  office — some- 
thing evidently  quite  novel,  and  quite  different  from  any  ordinary  Earldom 
of  Kent  or  elsewhere — except  the  statement  of  the  biographer,  which  seems 
exactly  to  answer  to  it.  "Bajulus,"  a  title  familiar  in  Sicily  and  the 
Levant,  is  precisely  the  Eastern  ViHer, 

^  In  foreign  eyes,  it  would  seem,  they  were  even  Earls  of  the  fCyigliiyh. 
Harold,  in  the  Tapestry,  figures  as  *'Duz  Angloram,"  ju^  as  the  two 
Hughs  had  been  "  Duces  Franoorom." 

*  Thierry,  with  a  certain  glimmering  of  truth,  says  (i.  i68),  **  Aprte  une 
grande  viotoire  remport^e  sur  lee  Norwigkns,  Godwin  obtint  la  digni  ^ 
d*Earlf  ou  chef  politique  de  Tancien  royaume  de  West-Sex,  rednlt  alors  k 
V^tat  de  province/*  He  places  the  appointment  between  1030  and  10351 
after  Cnut's  conquest  of  Norway.  But  no  account  speaks  of  Norwegians  as 
Godwine's  opponents ;  in  eveiy  version  they  are  either  Swedes  or  Wenda, 
And  Wessex  was  in  no  sense  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

'  See  above,  p.  64. 


BANISHMEKT  OF 

pi(d.on  shown  on  Gnat's 
of  Thurkill  with  him  to 
Brie  also^  the  Danish 
banished  a  few  years  lateir 
and  at  what  exact  time^ 
again^  we  find  the  baxxi. 
''the  doughty  Earl/' 
nephewy  as  the  son  of  his 
niece  Gtmhild^  the  daug^lxt^^^ 
georn  King  of  the  Wends -^ 
told  that  Gnat  feared  'tx> 
kingdom.^  Hakon  seeiKus 
outlawed^  but  to  have  bee 
which  his  father  had  iield 
coupled  with  Thurkill^s 
shows  that  Gnut  could 
he  thought  dangerous 
moval  from  England 
another  account^  was 


the  chief  men  there;  "Startilv^^ 
oppreesua  eBt."    But,  in  azi^' 
nntnistworthj.    But  a  qvLemtX* 
in  Denmark  ?  Not  Hartb  Aon. 
baim"  was  with  his  motli^or 
must  have  been  one  of  tlio    "^^ 
it  may  have  been  oonveni^^i^'^ 
mother,  "the  other ^l^s^^*' 
afterwards  quartered  in  ^o^ 
were  now,  in  the  like  sor^y    4^ 
change  of  puipose  on  Cni'-'^' 
it  was  Harthacnut  who  aoi 

'  Eric's  last  signature 

'  See  Appendix  H. 

»  Fl.  Wig.  1019.  _  _ 

ezpellL"    Hakon's  «w***®*  V^'^-^^^ocl-' 

of  Florence,  in  anno.       "B-^^ 

Snorre,  c.  19  (Laing,  ii-    *^^*.-        xO'^^-        '^^^^^ 

*  Snorre.  c.  139  (L»i»^*    -*V««r»'*»*^'***  **TS 
mean,  when  he  says,  '*  ^^f^  ^^T  xx*^^^*^**         ^* 

*  The  Chronicles 
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CHAP.  ▼!.  domestic  buildings  for  ages  after  this  time.     Gnat  how- 
ever employed  the  rarer  material^  and  the   fact  that  his 
church  was  built  of  stone  and  lime  was   looked  on  as 
something  worthy  of  distinct  record.^    The  stone  church 
of  Assandun  was  something  remarkable  in  Eesex^  ezactlj 
as  the  wooden  church  of  Olastonbury^  was    something 
remarkable  in  Somersetshire.    But  the  building  was  smaU 
and  meauj  at  least  as  compared  with  the   stately  pile 
which  the  next  conqueror  of  England  reared  in  memoiy 
of  his  victory.    The  foundation  of  Cnut  and   Thorkill^ 
for  a  single  priest^^  was  poor  and  scanty^  compared  with 
the  lordly  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin  of  the  Place  of  Battle. 
But  the  minster  of  Battle  simply  spoke  of  the  subjuga- 
tion of  a  land  by  a  foreign  conqueror;   the  minster  of 
Assandun   told   a  nobler   tale.     It   was   reared    as   the 
consecration    of  his  victory^  as   the   atonement   for   his 
earlier  crimes^  by  a  prince  who^  conqueror  as   he  was^ 
had  learned  to  love  the  land  which  he  had  conquered^ 
to  identify  himself  with  its  people^  and  to  reign  after 
the  pattern  of  its  noblest  princes.    The  Abbot  of  Battle 
and  his  monks  were  strangers^  brought  from  a  foreign 
First  ftp-    land  to  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  England.^     The  single 

pearance 

of  Stigand,  i  fj^^  Canterbmy  Chroniole  is  faUer  than  the  others  on  this  head,  csalling 
the  building  **  an  mynster  of  stane  and  lime."  This  is  one  of  the  pasaages 
which  have  been  strangely  applied  to  prove  that  stone  arohitectore  was 
hardly  known  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Any  one  who 
knows  the  buildings  of  Essex,  as  compared  with  those  of  Somersetshire  or 
Northamptonshire,  will  at  once  see  that  the  notice  of  a  stone  building  u 
something  singular  must  be  purely  local.  The  present  chuioh  of  Ajshing^ 
don  contains  no  detail  earlier  than  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century; 
but  I  suspect  that  the  walls  are  mainly  those  of  Cnut*s  minster. 
'  Will.  Malms,  ii.  185,  and  see  below. 

*  Chron.  Cant.  **  And  gief  hit  [the  minster]  his  anum  preoste  >as  nama 
was  Stigand.**  William  of  Mahnesbury  (ii.  181)  calls  it  "basiUoa^"  but 
goes  on  to  say,  **  Nunc,  ut  fertur,  modica  est  ecdesia  presbytero  paroohiano  ' 
delegata."  The  words  "minster,**  ''monasterium"  (as  applied  to  the 
church  as  distinguished  from  the  conventual  buildings),  "meatier,''  are 
usM  very  vaguely,  and  often  mean  merely  a  church  of  any  kind. 

*  The  monks  of  Battle  came  from  Marmoutier.  Chron.  de  Bello,  p.  7. 


CONSECRATION   OP 

pnest  of  Assandun  li^^^d 
st>ontest   of  EngUshmer^. 
Onnf  8  new  minster^  no 
Danish  conqueror^  in 
trader  on  the  throne  of 
therefrom  at  the  bidding 

The  oonsecration  at 
act  of  reconciliation  het^^r 
lish  sabjecta.     From  tbart^ 
land^  for  the  remaining' 
becomes  a  blank.    We 
abroadj  of  his  acts  of 
in  which  his  hand 
but,  after  the  outlawry 
of  the  death  or  banisluac^ 
fact  these  years  form,     s^ 
of  Englishmen  for 
no  doubt  Danes  of 
reign,  fast  changing 

• 

all  the  Danish  holders 
beginning  of  Cnut/'s 
outlawry  of  the  t^o 
distinct  accounts, 
sandun,  Thurkill, 
in  the  account  of 
the  King's  peer^ 


^  I  aBsnmey  with  Mr.  &^' 
18  no  other  than  the  fotTir^ 
of  Cnut  in  1033  (Cod.  I>il>*- 
(tL  187)^  and  one  of 
only  person  of  the  naxn^ 
(Fl.  Wig.  1038),  as  woU 
•    •  Ghronn.  and  Fl.  ^^Vi^- 

signatures  of  Earl  Tb^*"^  ^^   ^ 

also  9).    There  is  ono  »«*    ^^^^^^&    look  <»««  ^ 

spoken  of  as  having  »  &^^^^^^ .^^    *o    Bn^Zai,, 

rect,  ThurkiU  must 


Tl. 
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one  of  the  most  remarkable    slxx^,  tuy  gux  'Rin^JtBh^ 

the  most  interesting,  eharwLc-ti&r^    in    tiijBtx>ry.         Z^'^""''  ""*  "^ 

other  instanoe— unless  Rolf  ixx   >f  onxiandjr  be  a-^V^^ew  "  °" 

forerunner  on  a  smaller  soale of*  a    barbaria*-  -^]%itt«i « " 

entering  a  country  simply  as   a  ruthless   pirate,  P^^^^».*^ 
burning,  mutilating,  shiug-Ht^riii^,    witb^i//^  -nssfl^lv^'"^ 
then,  as  soon  as  he  is  finnljr  seated  on  tAe  /J*A7^^      ^J^^  '^' 
vaded^hmd,  changing  into  a  l>ex»efieeat  ruler  and    IP^r^tU 


and  winning:  for  himself  a  T>lax3#»  <s^^^  i.        •  »        .  •    .^^^ 

J         i.^    1^  x       X-       ^^^'^^^  si<le  bjr  side  wit*  ^^  Jjecamc 
and  greatest  of  its  native  so^v^or^i^i^s       C      f 

a  perfect  prince  like  JSl£red.         >\ »»  c**     -«_•  ^  ,  ^^^^  ^^ 

seLed  hi^  throughout  Ufe.     W^  ^    "^'^  ^^^^'^^  ^'^ 

A      J       1       \ifi        \..,  occasional   actscr^^^       No 

craft  and  violence  disfigure    th^    ^j^^j^  ^^  ^Z^^       ! 

man  could  charge  him  with  tb&t;  amiabl  «aree»-    ^^^Tlgtl 

which  Eadmnnd  lent  so  readxr    ^^    ^        ^     ^akness  tt^  * 

repentance  and  promises  of  ainenr?»^^    ^  v^t'cwtat,!.-^ 

ofEadric.     Cnut,  on  the  other    b^^J^T^'^''^'^ 
means^  by  death,  by  banishment;       1>  ^   ^-    ^"^^  ^ound 
of  getting  rid  of  any  one  who     Ix^   <^^t^nt  prooM, 
suspicions.     Reasons  of  state  w^ojre    &«>  ^waken^ 

and  led  him  into  as  many  ^^uisor^r>ri|  ''lul  with  £^i 

more  civilized  despot  of  later    times  ^^^    ^^^^^^  ^  a: 
were  not  disposed  to  canvass  the  jus^-  ^^glishm 

they  won  fame  and  plunder,   \^txil^  ^^^tb  in  'wti, 


foot  on  their  own  shores.     Thev    x^^  enemy    ever 

to  canvass   the  justice   of  banisliTv*^^^  "ccie    dzspas 

*^^*its    and -- 


when,  for  many  years,  it  was  inv^ri    Ki  ®^<0^i/&a^;^ 

an  Englishman,  who  was  the  victitn.        r»J^  *  ^ane,    nev^^ 
l^^    the  Dane  settled  in  England  prese^tl        h    ^^^  ^^  ^biciT  j 

if  tha  lishman  received  its  highest  carrjrfm^  ^me  ao  -Eito- 

md.    of  the  illustrious  Danish  King.     Aa    f^  '^  ^^  P^no^ 

Englishmen  were  concerned,  Cnut    j^^j    ,        ^ffJand  ^^^ 

acted  on  the  principle  of  the  Greek  t>o**-#-    ^i         '^  to  l  I 

•  1.x  u     iiA-     1  X-    J  *?^^^  that  unw  ,    *^^®         I 

ness   might  be  fittingly  practised    i^     ^  ^         ^^teon  f 

crown,  but  that  righteousness  should    i^^  ^'^tain 


, ^        ^> 

otter  times  and  places.'  'A"*».^     "tliroTie  ^  j^    j^'. 

Uy  devaatating  wars,  by     ^:aj:M:g-iErfa.-t^>oiafl   ^  ^^r^ 

even  by  treacherous  ass^u»siia*a.-fcioiis,    ^     ^ ^    ^ 
Uiahed,  emphatically  the   -fclxroEae    of  rigbb^^^ 
Aa  an  English  King,   he      fstii-ly-      nmVii  ^    J 
of  his  predecessors.     His    best      epit&pH  >• 
to  bis  people  on  his    R.oi»»««-«».       i>iasrimrt^ 
grimage  was  u.  ordinary-     de-votiono-l     otse 
to  the  creed  of  those    times-  I^xit,     »» 

it  was  clearly  much  mox-e     -fclaa.^^       ^     "^'^ 
mony.     The  sight  of  tte    toly    r>»«*'=»»    ** 
resolves  in   matter,   both       i>ol.lK=       '■•"^ 
patriotic  King,  he  employ  «**       ■^***  j  I 

the  Emperor,  and  the  ^»"'^^^V;~'^^ere 
aU  of  them  ooncessioiis  '*^^**'l^o  «»«■" 
people  of  hia  TariouB  real  aiis  - 

'  Eurip.  Pboen.  534.  _  ^-^       -^ »,*»*»»'»'''•*" 


»  The  diapDted  date  of  Crt'^*'™    ^^    -j 


IFlc 


o>o     T 


berg,  ii.  lit.    The  Chronicl»«     ^*"    ^li^    ^*    X>«' 
from  it.  heading.  "Rex  totii"^  ^^Iod^    ^^   ***^ 

p«rtiB8u»iiOriini,"would  *tO«*»*  ***  OJo***"^"^      *** 

be  speaha  of  meeting  the  mn^^*^''^^   ^  n.-F^  **^     ^'^ 
at  Rome.     Now  Wipe,    tfa»      **ti^2^^^         -wiritl^ 
Conr.   16)  that  Cnot   w»»      ^""^[x  «>»  7"       ^■'***'' 
CoronfttLon  at  Easter  (MbJ-*=*»     *       \_=,»-fiC     -fcfa***      ' 
m.,t™noWewith  Dr.  ^^^^^^T^^     "^    f 
the  litis  U  an  inlerpolatioO  -         „,,«j7«-i»»«^  ^^ 
Conrad  go  together,  after    *rtx^        <ao».*>*»-         ^^ 
not  take  plao*tiU  after  <:;**"*■  !V,_i,y    M-  I>»^* 
Conrad',  ^.ation.b^t    **  ."^^^2««      ^'^ 
dom   of  Italy;   "  ItiJi»«»      ''^^^A    *-"^  "***».' 
Cnnt  ii  dancribed  aa    "  f**'*!^**;^,     e^"^^"  , 
tembilis."     The  letter  **"Ttpi,o    :E1"*='"^ 
of  MalmeebuTyCii.  3o8>-         .        oi^*^^    '*"»,' 
and  waa  mnch  edified  by  **'*  ^ToU^'^'    '^- 
•  Englidi  and  Dw>i"l»    ^^^^.a     eat**"*'' 
reliered  from  Tarious    *^*^    p«»-y   ^"" 
the  great  mm  they   h»** 
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CHAP.  VL  in  the  style  in  which  Cnut  writes  to  all  classes  of  liifl 
English  snbjects^^  unless  he  were  folly  conYinoed  that  he 
possessed  and  deserved  the  love  of  his  people.  The  tone 
of  the  letter  is  that  of  an  absent  father  writing  to  his 
children.  In  all  simplicity  and  confidence^  he  tells  them 
the  events  of  his  journey^  with  what  honours  he  had 
been  received^  and  with  what  presents  he  had  been  loaded, 
by  the  two  chie&  of  Christendom,  and  what  privileges 
for  his  subjects,  both  English  and  Danish^  he  had  ob- 
tained at  their  hands.  He  confesses  the  errors  of  his 
youth,  and  promises  reformation  of  anything  which  may 
still  be  amiss.  All  grievances  shall  be  redressed;  no  ex- 
tortions shall  be  allowed;  King  Cnut  needs  no  money 
raised  by  injustice.  These  are  surely  no  mere  formal  or 
hypocritical  professions;  every  word  plainly  oomee  from 
The  Laws  the  heart.  The  same  spirit  reigns  in  the  opening  of 
1018-1035.^  Laws.^     The  precept  to  fear  Otod  and  honour  the 

gondy  wu  now  in  its  last  days,  yet  Onnt  speaks  of  Bndolf  as  a  prince  of 
importance  through  his  command  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps ;  "  BodulphnB 
Rex  qni  mazim^  ipsarom  dausurarum  dominator." 

^  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  two  Arohbtshops,  '*  omnibuaque  episcoiBB 
et  primatibus,  et  toti  genti  Anglorum,  tarn  nobilibus  qoam  plebeiis  [Soris 
and  Ceorls]."  Fl.  Wig.  1031. 

'  Thorpe,  i.  358.  Sohmid,  250.  The  exact  date  of  these  Laws  is  uncer- 
tain. The  text  itself  tells  us  only  that  they  were  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  Witan  ('*mid  his  witena  geheahte,**  "venerando  ejus  sapientmn 
consilio**)  in  a  Midwinter  Gem6t  at  Winchester.  Mr.  Kemble  (iL  359) 
refers  them  to  some  Gem6t  between  1016  and  loao.  Dr.  Lappenberg 
(ii.  30i)  argues,  from  the  fact  that  Cnut,  in  the  preamble,  calls  himself 
King  of  the  Norwegians,  that  they  must  be  later  than  loaS.  Dr.  Schmid 
(Iv.),  on  the  ground  that  Cnut  never  uses  his  Danish  or  Norwegian  titles 
in  his  English  charters,  looks  on  them  as  an  interpolation  here.  He  also 
quotes  a  text  which  contains  the  words ;  "  And  >8et  was  gewordon  sons 
swa  Cnut  cyngo,  mid  his  witena  ge>eaht»  fiiV  and  fineondscipe  betweoz 
Denum  and  Englum  fulHce  geftestnode  and  heora  terran  saca  getwaemde.'* 
He  therefore  holds  that  the  Christmas  (>em<5t  at  Winchester  was  one  inf 
mediately  following  the  Oxford  Gemdt  of  1018  (see  above,  p.  463).  I  fol- 
low Lappenberg.  The  scribe  quoted  by  Schmid  clearly  confounds  these 
Laws  with  the  renewal  of  Eadgar's  Law,  from  which  they  are  evidently 


^^^^ 


o'^^<^. 


^■^  v"  <,■>.  \^ 


0/ 
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p. 
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CHAP.  V].  the  laws,  eoclesiantical  and  secalar.^     The  Kin^^  as  W 
as  all  inferior  Lords,'  is  to  enjoj  all  that  is  doe  to  las; 
the  royal  rights,  differing  somewhat  in  the  'West-Saa 
and  the  Danish  portions  of  the  Elingdom^  are  to  he  ev- 
fully  preserved,  and  neither  extended  nor  diminidieiii 
either  country.'    No  distinction,  except  the  old  locil  m, 
is  made  between  Danes  and  Englishmen.     Tbe  local  i^ 
and  customs  of  the  Danish  and  English  portions  of  tar 
Kingdom  are  to  be  strictly  observed.^     Bat  this  is  o^ 
what  we  have  already  seen  in  the  legislation  of  Ea^s.' 
The  Danes  spoken  of  in  Cnuf  s  Laws,  as  in  Eadgar's,  m 
the  long-settled  Danish  inhabitants  of  Northumbexiad 
and  the  other  countries  of  the   Denalagu^    no   eort  i 
preference  is  made  in  favour  of  Cnufs  own  Danish  fci- 
lowers ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  Dane  who  held  lands  ii 
Wessex  had  to  submit  to  English  Law,  just  as  a  West- 
Saxon  who  held  lands  in  Northumberland   must,  under 
Eadgar  no  less  than  under  Cnut,  have  had  to  submit  to 
Danish  Law.     On  one  point  the  leg^lation  of  the  great 
Dane  is  distinctly  more  rational  and  liberal  than  the  legis- 
lation of  our  own  day.     Trespasses  on  the  King's  forests 
are  strictly  forbidden;  but  the  natural  right  of  every  msn 
to  hunt  on  his  own  land  is  emphatically  asserted.*    And 
as  Cnut's  theory  was,  so  was  his  practice.    No  King  was 
more  active  in  what  was  then  held  to  be  the  first  doty  of 


^  ii.  1 8.  "  And  >«r  beo  on  Mre  scire  bisceo^  and  se  ealdonnaa,  and  >v 
Kg^er  tecan  ge  Grodes  riht  ge  woruld-riht."  '  i.  lo. 

•  ii.  13, 14,  15.        *  ii.  15,  45,  49,  63,  66,  71,  84.        ■  SeeaboTe,  p.  67. 

*  ii.  81.     I  pat  very  little  faitb  in  the  severe  hunting  code  which  besn 
the  name  of  Cnut.    Thorpe,  i.  426.    Schmid,  318.    What  can  be  made  of 
such  a  division  of  society  as  we  find  there  Y  First  we  hear  (c.  a)  of  "mediocrei 
homines,  quos  Angli  'les  ]>egenes*  (or  "Ises-hegnas,"  see  Schmid's  note) 
nuncupanty  Dani  vero  '  yoongmen  vocant,' "  then  (c.  3)  of  **  liberales  quos 
Dani  [sic]  '  ealdermen '  appellant ;"  then  (c.  4)  of  "  minuti  homines  qoos 
'Tineman*  Angli  dicunt  ;'*  lastly  (c.  13)  of  ''liberalis  homo;  i. e.  j>egen." 
But  even  here,  we  find  (c.  30)  the  right  of  every  freeman  to  hunt  on  his 
own  ground  again  asserted. 
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kingship^  that  of  constantly  going  through  every  portion  chap.  vi. 
of  his  realm  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  whether  the  laws 
which  he  enacted  were  duly  put  in  force.*  In  short,  after 
Cnut^s  power  was  once  fidly  established,  we  hear  no  com- 
plaint against  his  government  from  any  trustworthy  Eng- 
lish source.^  His  hold  upon  the  popular  affection  is  shown  PerBon&l 
by  the  number  of  personal  anecdotes  of  which  he  is  the  of  Cnut. 
hero.  The  man  who  is  said,  in  the  traditions  of  other 
lands,  to  have  ordered  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  his 
brother-in-law,  and  that  in  a  church  at  the  holy  season  of 
Christmas,^  appears  in  English  tradition  as  a  prince  whose 
main  characteristic  is  devotion  mingled  with  good  humour. 
In  the  best  known  tale  of  all,  he  rebukes  the  impious 
flattery  of  his  courtiers,  and  hangs  his  crown  on  the  image 
of  the  crucified  Saviour.^  He  bursts  into  song  as  he  hears 
the  chant  of  the  monks  of  Ely,^  and  rejoices  to  keep  the 


^  Hist.  Rams.  o.  85.  p.  441.  "  Quiim  quAdam  vice  Rex  Cnuto  more  as- 
sueto  regni  fines  peragraret."    Ct  below,  p.  488. 

*  After  reading  Cnut*8  Laws,  and  comparing  them  with  the  testimonies 
already  quoted  from  Florence  and  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (see  above,  p. 
462-5),  the  following  declamation  of  John  of  Wallingfoid  (p.  549)  seems 
sitrange  indeed ; 

"  Saccessitqne  el  [Eadmundo]  ex  pFBsdicts  conoordi»  oonditione  Cnuto 
Danus  et  hostis  potius  Anglorum  quam  regnator,  immutavitque  statim 
atatuta  et  leges  scriptas  patriae,  et  oonsuetudines,  et  populum,  qui  sub 
omni  honore  et  libertate  tempore  suorum  Regum  exstiterat,  sub  gravi  jugo 
ooegit,  nihilque  de  j^lfredi  boni  Regis  et  justi,  qui  ab  undique  bonas  consue- 
tudines  collegerat  et  scripserat,  audire  noluit  statutis.  Sed  et  omnia  qusB  vel 
ipse  vel  suooessores  legitime  sanxerant,  ad  suam  studuit  reducere  voluntatem. 
Sicque  factum,  ut  prsBdia  et  possessiones  et  antiqua  prseclarorum  virorum 
tenementa  susb  adscriberet  ditionL  Porr6  quot  et  quanta  sub  pallio  ejus 
protectionis  &cta  fuerint  injusta,  non  est  scriptura  qusB  possit  explicare.*' 

'  See  the  story  of  TTlf,  above,  p.  476. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  M.H.B.  757  E. 

'  Hist.  El.  ii.  47  (p.  505).  Every  one  knows  the  b'nes,  somewhat 
modernized  as  they  must  have  been  by  the  transcriber; 

Merie  sungen  iSe  muneches  binnen  Ely, 
Da  Cnut  ching  reu  "Ser  by ; 
RoweO,  cnihtes,  noer  tSe  land, 
And  here  we  ^es  muneches  saeng." 

I  i  Z 


i« 
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OHAP.  Ti.  festivals  of  the  Church  among  them.      He  bountiAillj  re- 
wards the  sturdy  peasant  who  proves  the  thickness  of  the 
ice  over  which  the  royal  sledge  has  to   pass.^     One  tale 
alone  represents  him  in  a  somewhat   different  light.    He 
mocks  at  the  supposed  sanctity  of  "Eiadgyth  the  daughter 
of  Eadgar;  he  will  not  believe  in  the  holiness  of  any  child 
of  a  father  so  given  up  to  lust  and  tyranny.     It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  offended  saint  brings  the  blasphemer  to 
a  better  mind  by  summary  means.'     This   tale  is  worth 
noting^  as  it  illustrates  the  twofold  conception  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Eadgar  which  was  afloat.     Cnut   is   represented 
as  accepting  the  Eadgar  of  the  minstrels^  not  the  Eadgar 
of  the  monks^  nor  yet  the  Eadgar  of  history,  who  is  some- 
what different  from  either.     But,  even  in  this  tale,  Cnut 
is  described  as  showing  something  of  the   spirit   which 
breathes  in  his  Roman  letter.     The  King  who  reprobated 
the  supposed  tyranny  of  Eadgar  could  hardly  have  been 
conscious  of  any  tyranny  of  his  own. 
Cnufs  ec-        In    ecclesiastical    matters    Cnut    mainly,    though    not 
policy.        exclusively,  favoured  the  monks.     His  ecclesiastical  ap- 
loao.        pointments,  especially  that  of  the  excellent  Archbishop 
iEthelnoth,*  do  him  honour,  and  he  was,  after  the  custom 


1  Hist.  £1.  u.  a7  (p.  505).  *  Bromton,  X  Scriptt.  909. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1010.    "ifithelnothns,  qui  bonus  appellabatur,  nohiUa  vui 
^gelxnari  filius."    iBthelnoth  was  not  improbably  brother  of  ^thelweard,        ^ 
one  of  the  victims  of  10 17.     If  so,  his  promotion  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
favour  shown  by  Cnut  to  the  fietther  and  son  of  Northman,  a  feUow-suffarer 
with  ^thelweard.     See  above,  p.  461.     William  of  Malmesbuiy  (ii-  1^4) 
tells  us  of  the  influence  for  good  which  ^thelnoth  exercised  over  Cout ; 
"  Regem  ipsum  auctoritate  sanotitudinis  in  bonis  actibus  muloenSy  in  ex- 
cessibus  terrens."    Osbem  (Tran.  8.  Elph.  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  144)  calls  him        ( 
"vir  sanotus  et  bonus,  et  Begi,  propterea  quod  iUum  icmcto  ehriif»^ 
liviesetf  vtAdh  aoceptus."    This  can  hardly  refer  to  Cnut*s  ooronatioui  tf 
^thelnoth  was  not  Archbishop  at  the  time  of  his  aooession.     Had  he 
baptized  him  ?    We  have  no  trustworthy  account  of  the  time  or  aircum- 
stances  of  Cnut's  baptism.     His  Christianity  seems  to  be  assumed  througb* 
out.    I  have  already  quoted  one  wild  story  from  a  Danish  Chronicle ;  see 
above,  p.  41a.    There  is  also  a  curious  passage  of  Ademar  (ii.  55,  ap* 
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of  the  age^  a  liberal  benefactor  to  various  ecclesiastical   chap.  vi. 
foundations.     According  to  one  account^  not  Assandun  His  eccle- 
onlj^  but  all   his   battle-fields^  were   marked    by  com-  foundn- 
memorative  churches.^     But  as  Assandun  was  Cnut's  only  *'®""- 
undoubted  victory  on  English  soil^  and  as  men  do  not 
usually  commemorate  their  defeats^  we  may  conclude  that, 
in  England  at  leasts  Assandun  was  his  only  foundation 
of   the  kind.     That    churchy   as   we   have    seen^   was   a 
secular  foundation^  seemingly  for  one  priest  only.    A  more 
splendid  object  of  Cnut^s  munificence  throws  an  interest- 
ing light  on  the  workings   of  his   mind.     The   special 
object  of  his  reverence  was  Eadmund^  the  sainted  King 
of  the  East  Angles^  a  King  martyred  by  heathen  Danes^^ 
a  saint  who  was  the  marked  object  of  his  father's  hatred^ 
and  by  whose  <>engeance   his   father  was   held   to   have 
come  to  his  untimely  end.^     The  Christian  Dane^  King 
of  all  England^  was  eager  to  wipe  away  the  stain  from 
his  house  and  nation.      He  made  provision  for  the  re- 
storation of  all  the  holy  places  which  had  in  any  way 
suffered  during  his  own  or  his  father's  wars.*     But  the 
first  place  among  them  was  given  to  the  gi'eat  founda- 
tion  which    boasted   of   the   resting-place  of   the  royal 
martyr.      The   minster  of  Saint  Eadmund  was   rebuilt,  Saint  Ead- 
and^  in   conformity  with  the  fashionable  notions  of  re-  Bury  ro- 
formation^  its  secular  canons   had  to  make  way  for  an  ^^^  f^^^. 
Abbot  and  monks.     Some  of  the  new  inmates  came  from  d»tion 


PertE,  iv.  140)  ;  "  Rex  Canotus  de  DanamarchA  paganus,  mortuo  Adalrado 
Bege  ADglorum,  regnum  ejus  dolo  cepit,  et  Beginam  ADglomm  in  con- 
jugium  aocepit,  quse  erat  soror  Comitia  Rotomensis  Richardi,  et  factus 
Chrifltianiu  utraque  regna  tenuit,  et  quoscnnique  potuit  ex  paganit  de 
DanamarchA  ad  fidem  GhriBti  pertrazit." 

*  Will.  Malms,  ii  181.    "Loca  omnia  in  quibus  pngnaverat,  et  procipu^ 
Aanndnnam,  ecclesiiB  inngniyit.*' 

'  See  above,  p.  47.  '  See  above,  p.  403. 

*  Will.  Malma.  ii.  181.    ''Monasteria  per  Angliam  suis  et  patriB  excur- 
sionibuH  partim  foedata,  partim  eruta,  reparavit." 
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oHAF.  VI.  Saint  Benet  at  Holm/  another  foundation  which  -wbs  en- 

changed,     riehed  by  Cnut's  bounty.*     One  hardly  knows  whether 
1020-1033.  ''  ^  y  f 

Cnut  most  avoided  or  incurred  suspicion  by  his  special 
Cnut'sTisit  devotion  to  the  resting-place  of  another  Eadmund.      He 
bury.       '  visited  Glastonbury^  in  company  with  Archbishop  ^SJthel- 
*o3««         noth,  once  a  monk  of  that  house.     There,  in  the  building 
which  tradition  points  to  as  the  first  Christian  temple  raised 
in  these  islands,  the  building  which  history  recog^nizes  as 
the  one  famous  holy  place  of  the  conquered  Briton  ^^hich 
lived  unhurt  through  the  storm  of  English  Conquest^  in 
the  ''wooden  basilica^'  consecrated  by  the  memory  of  so 
many  real  and  legendary  saints,  did  the  Danish   K^ing^ 
confirm  every  gift  and  privilege  which  his  English  pre- 
decessors   had    granted   to  the  great  Celtic  sanctoary.^ 
A  hundred  and  fifly  years  after  the  visit  of  Cnut,  the 
wooden  basilica,  which  had  beheld  so  many  revolutions, 
gave  way  to   the  more  powerful  influence  of  a  change 
of  taste  and  feeling,  and  on  its  site  arose  one   of  the 
most  exquisite  specimens  of  the  latest  Romanesque  art, 
now,  in  its  state  of  desolation,  forming  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  monastic  ruins.^    At  some  distance  to  the  east 
of  this  primaeval  sanctuary  stood  the  larger  minster  of 

^  Will.  MahnB.  11.  s.  Rog.  Wend.  i.  464.  Tbo.  Eli.  ap.  Ang.  Sacr.  i.  608, 
John  of  Ozenedes,  p.  19.  Thurkill,  Queen  Emma,  and  .^Ufwine,  Bishop  of 
Elmham,  aided  in  the  foundation.  The  monks  were  partly  from  Holm^ 
partly  from  Ely;  the  Abbot  "Uviua"  or  Wido — either  of  them  very 
strange  names — was  from  Holm.  Of  the  Canons,  some  took  the  vows^ 
others  were  provided  for  elsewhere.    The  change  of  foundation  took  p 


in  1020,  but  the  new  church  was  not  consecrated  till  1031.   Flor.  W'v^ 
in  anno. 

'  John  of  Oxenedes,  pp.  19,  391. 

'  Cnut's  visit  to  Glastonbury  is  described,  and  the  charter  givet:^ 
length,  by  William  of  Malmeebury,  ii.  184,  5.     See  God.  Dipl.  \y.  40. 

*  On  the  **  lignea  basilica,**  represented  by  the  Lady  Chapel,  oommc 
called  that  of  Saint  Joseph,  see  above,  p.  473.    On  its  history,  see 
fessor  Willis'  Architectural  Histoiy  of  Glastonbury,  pp.  3,  47,  vbe 

tract  of  William  of  Malmesbuiy  De  Antiquitate  Glastoniensis  EecLi 

made  use  of  with  the  Professor's  accustomed  skill.  ^  ^ 
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»  See  above,  p.  440.  ^  ''  Svper  sepojcruin  "^  "^/^  ^^^ 

«  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Beg.  »'-   '  ^^^tnr,  intextntj^,*'  f^^.  \^^ 

sicoloribus  figuria  pavonuni,  o^  jrlore**^^  •'*<^  all  (^^  Tj  ^^ 

»  The  traDslation  u  record^  ^^ut  *^^  ^^'Cester  Q»    ^        V 
the  year  1023  (see  above,  p.  3^P>;   ^^^pB^^  ^^^ifheaj    \^^       ^ 
into  any  detaib.    Osbern,  th«  ^V^^m^t  ;  >^»^'i«  Sac,^ '  ^C^^i\  4v 

lation  at  great  length  in  a  ts^c^^'^  ^^  ^  <{      Vk!^    >>>    ^y 

*  Will.  Malma.  ii.  i8i.  '  "^t     OVV 
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CHAP.  VI.   choirs  of  Ely  and  Ramsey.'     Nowhere  was  his  memory 
more  fondly  cherished  than  in  the  great  minster  which 
boasted  of  the  tomb  of  Brihtnoth.      There  he  was  not 
so  much  a  formal  benefactor  as  a  personal  friend.     But 
he  was  held  in  no  less  honour  at  Ramsey^  the  resting- 
place  of  ^thelweard.     There  he  built  a  second  church,^ 
and  contemplated  the  foundation  of  a  society  of  nuns, 
which  he  did  not  bring  to  perfection.     The  local  historian 
of  the  house  rewards  his  bounty  with  a  splendid  panegyric, 
which  however  is  fully  borne  out  by  his  recorded  acts.^ 
Nor  was  his  bounty  confined  to  England,  or  even  to  his 
Cnut         own  dominions.     In  his  native  Denmark  he  showed  him- 
English      s^lf  &  diligent  nursing-father  to  the  infant  churchy  largely 
DenmSa-lT  P^'^'^^ing  it  with  Bishops   and  other  ecclesiastics  from 
His  gifts     England.^    On  his  Roman  pilgrimage  the  poor  and  the 
chiwdbM^   churches  of  every  land  through  which  he  passed  shared 
^-  his  bountiful   alms,  and,  by  the  counsel  of  Archbishop 

^thelnoth,  he  is  said  to  have  given  gifts  to  many  foreign 
churches,  especially  to  that  of  Chartres,  then  flourishing 
under  its  famous  Bishop  Fulbert.^ 

The   reign   of  Cnut,   as  far  as   the  internal  state   of 

*  See  above,  pp.  30a,  433. 

*  Hist.  Rams.  Izxzi.  p.  437.  The  description  of  the  second  church, 
built  near  the  firsts  reminds  one  of  Glastonbury,  and  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  architectural  antiquary. 

'  Hist.  Rams.  Ixxz.  "  Interea  Cnuto  Rex  Christianissimus  nuUi  pnede- 
cessorum  suorum  Regum  comparatione  virtutmn  vel  bellicA  ezercitatione 
inferior,  ccepit  sanctam  ecclesiam  enixissime  venerari,  et  religiosorum  oaussiB 
virormn  patrocinari,  eleemosynis  profluere,  justas  leges,  vel  novas  oondere, 
vel  antiquitiis  conditas  observare.  Quumque  non  solum  Angliae,  sed  et 
Dacice  simul  et  Norguegis  prindparetur,  erat  tamen  humilitate  oemuus, 
XLBtLB  venerei  parous,  alloquio  dulcis,  ad  bona  suadibilis,  ad  miserioordiam 
proclivis,  amatorum  pads  amator  fidissimus,  in  eos  autem,  qui  vel  latro- 
cinio  vel  depnadatione  jura  regni  violassent,  ultor  severissimus.*' 

*  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  53)  mentions  several,  Bemaxxl  in  Scania,  Ger- 
brand  in  Zealand,  Reginberht  in  Funen.  These  hardly  sound  like  the 
names  of  Englishmen.  Gerbrand  signs  a  charter  as  Bishop  of  Roekild  in 
loaa.   Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  13.  »  Will.  Malms,  u.  186. 
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Engfland  is  concerned^  was  a  time  of  perfect  peace.^  No  chap.  vi. 
foreign  invasion^  no  revolt,  no  civil  war,  is  recorded  Unp»™i- 
during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  government.  We  read  ternal 
of  no  district  being  ravaged  either  by  rebels  or  by  royal  J^^^  the 
command  ;  we  read  of  no  city  undergoing,  or  even  being  J^?^  ^^ 
threatened  with,  military  chastisement.  This  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  reign  either  of  Eadgar  the 
Peaceftd  or  of  Eadward  the  Saint.  No  doubt  the  whole 
nation  was  weary  of  warfare ;  after  a  struggle  of  thirty- 
six  years,  England  would  have  been  glad  of  a  season  of 
repose,  even  under  a  far  worse  government  than  that 
of  Cnut.  But  a  period  of  eighteen  years  in  which  we 
cannot  see  that  a  sword  was  drawn  within  the  borders 
of  England  was  something  altogether  unparalleled  in 
those  warlike  ages,  something  which  speaks  volumes  in 
favour  of  the  King  who  bestowed  such  a  blessing  on 
our  land.  It  is  true  that  the  old  enemies  of  England 
were  now  the  feUow- subjects  of  Englishmen,  and  that 
the  first  attempt  of  her  new  enemies  came  to  nought 
without  a  blow  being  struck.  Danish  invasions  ceased 
when  Denmark  and  England  had  the  same  King,  and 
the  first  Norman  invasion,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
ignominiously  failed.  But  a  great  deal  is  proved  by 
the  absence  of  any  recorded  attempt  on  the  part  of  any 
Englishman  to  get  rid  of  the  foreign  King.  No  one 
thought  of  taking  advantage  of  Cnut's  frequent  absences 
from  England  in  the  way  that  we  shall  find  that  men 
did  take  advantage  of  the  similar  absences  of  William 
the  Norman.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  England  and 
all  Cnuf  s  other  Kingdoms  should  have  been  kept  down 

^  Compare  Snorre's  descriptioii  of  the  reign  of  Cnut  (c.  139.  Laing,  ii. 
194) ;  "In  his  whole  Kingdom  [seemingly  both  England  and  Denmark] 
peace  was  so  well  established  that  no  man  dared  break  it.  The  people  of 
the  country  kept  their  peace  towards  each  other,  and  had  their  old  country 
law  :  and  for  this  he  was  greatly  celebrated  in  all  countries/* 
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OHAP.  ti.  agamst  their  wiU  by  the  King's  Housecarls.      It  is  now 
^®        ,  that  we  first  hear  of  this  force,  the  name  of  which  will 
orThinga-  constantly  occur  daring  the  following  reigns^  even  after 
1018      ^^^  Norman  Conquest.     This  permanent  body  of  soldiers 
in  the  King's  personal  service  probably  had  its  origin 
in  the  crews  of  the  forty  Danish  ships  retained  by  Cnut 
when  he  sent  back  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign.^      In  his  time  the  force  con- 
sisted of  three  thousand^^  or  at  most  of  six  thousand^^ 
men>  gathered  from  all  nations.     For  the  fame  and  power 
of  Cnut  drew  volunteers  to  his  banner  from  all  parts  of 
Areyival    Northern  Europe.^    This  force  was>  in  fact^  a  revival  of 
CamUaiui.  ^^^  earliest  form  of  the  primitive  ComiiiUuSj^  only  more 
thoroughly  and  permanently  organized.      Earlier  Kings 
and    Ealdormen    had    their    immediate    followers^    their 
''hearth-company/'  men  attached  to  them  by  a  special 
tie^  and  found  to  bear  to  them  a  special  fidelity  in  the 
day  of  battle.®    The  Housecarls  or  Thingamen  of  Cnut 
seem  to  have  been  a  force  of  this  kind^  larger  in  number, 
kept  more  constantly  under  arms,  and  subjected  to  a  more 
regular  discipline   than   had   hitherto   been  usual.     Re- 
ceiving regular  pay,  and  reinforced  by  volunteers  of  all 
kinds  and  of  all  nations,  they  doubtless  gradually  departed 

'  See  above,  p.  46a. 

*  Leges  Castr.  ap.  Langebek,  iii.  144.  "Cujus  summa  tria  millia  mi- 
Utuin  Belectonim  explevit.  Quam  oatervam  suo  idiomate  Thmgliih  uunca- 
pari  plaouit." 

*  Sazo,  p.  196.  "  Clientelam  suam  sex  millium  numerum  explentem.^ 
"Glientela/'  used  by  Saxo  as  a  technical  word,  quite  recaUs  tbe  old 
ComitatoB. 

*  Leges  Castr.  145.  "Tanti  Regis  ezeroitus,  ntpote  ex  vaiiis  ooUectus 
natiombuB,  uniyenis  videlicet  reg^  ditioni  earn  subjogatis."  Saxo,  197. 
"Quos  qnmn  Rex  natione,  linguisi  ingeniis,  quam  maxim^  dissidentes 
animadverteret."  No  doubt,  among  Cnut*s  other  subjects^  Englishmen 
found  their  way  into  the  service. 

'  This  is  the  remark  of  Kemble,  ii.  123, 124. 

*  See  especially  the  account  of  the  <*heor'S-werod'*  of  Brihtnoth  at 
Maldon.    See  above,  p.  198. 
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a  good  deal  from  the  higher  type  of  the  ComitatuSj  and  ap-  chap.  ti. 
proached  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  ordinary  mercenaries. 
They  were  in  fact  the  germ  of  a  standing  army^  an  insti- 
tution of  which  we  find  no  sign  under  earlier  Kings^  but 
which  later  Kings  and  great  Earls^  English  as  well  as 
Danish^  found  it  to  their  interest  to  continue.     Under 
Cnut  they  formed  a  sort  of  military  guild  with  the  King 
at  their  head.    A  set  of  most  elaborate  Articles  of  War  The  MUi- 
determined  the  minutest  points  of  their  duty.^    Appro-  of^Cnutr' 
priate  punishments^  were  decreed  for  all  offences  great 
and  small^  punishments  to  be  awarded  by  tribunals  formed 
among  the  members  of  the  guild.     But  all  the  provisions 
of  the  code  relate  wholly  to  the  internal  discipline  of 

^  The  '^WitherlagsBet"  or  "Leges  Gartrenses"  of  Gnat  are  deeoribed 
at  length  by  Sazo,  p.  197,  and  they  are  drawn  up  in  a  tabular  form  in  a 
separate  work  by  Swend  Aggesson  (ap.  LaDgebek,  iii.  141).    A  Danish 
text  follows  at  p.  159.    In  the  Ghronicle  of  King  Eric  (Langebek,  i.  i^g), 
they  are,  by  a  somewhat  grotesque  mistake,  attributed,  with  several  other 
fictions  of  the  Great  Gnut,  to  his  son  Harthacnut.    They  are  said  to  have 
been  enacted  in  Elngland  after  the  pacification  of  the  oountiy  {"  quum  in 
AngliA,  omni  exercitu  suo  collecto,  Kanutas  Rex  defessa  bellids  operibus 
membra  quietis  tranquillitate  recrearet,"  p.  146)  by  the  advice  of  Opo,  a 
Dane  from  2jealand,  and  his  son  EskiU.    I  confess  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  the  code  which  to  me  has  a  mythical  sound,  though  the  general  fiict  that 
Gnut  organized  such  a  force,  and  enacted  strict  laws  for  its  government,  is 
not  to  be  doubted.     It  is  rather  too  great  a  demand  on  our  &ith  when  we 
are  told  that  these  laws  were  never  broken  (save  in  one  famous  case)  till  the 
reign  of  Nicolas  of  Denmark  (1  loi-i  130),  and  when  the  authority  cited  for 
the  statement  is  Bo  or  Boethius  the  Wend,  an  old  soldier  of  Gnut's  still 
living  in  the  time  of  Nicolas  (iii.  T54,  163).     The  one  offender  in  earlier 
times  was  Gnut  himself,  who,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  killed  one  of  his  comrades. 
The  Assembly  was  perplexed  as  to  the  way  of  dealing  with  such  a  case, 
and  the  King  settled  the  matter  by  aijyudging  himself  to  a  ninefold  wer- 
gild. Saxo,  pp.  199,  aoo.    Bo  Swend,  somewhat  differently,  iii.  151. 

*  Traitors  were  expelled  and  declared  to  be  **  Nithing."  They  had  the 
choice  of  departing  by  land  or  by  sea.  He  who  chose  the  sea  was  put 
alone  into  a  boat,  with  oars,  food,  &c. ;  but,  if  any  chance  brought  him 
back  to  shore,  he  was  put  to  death.  Saxo,  199.  Swend,  iii.  159.  All  this 
sounds  vezy  much  of  a  piece  with  various  mythical  and  romantic  tales 
about  people  being  exposed  in  boats,  of  which  that  of  the  iEtheling  Ead- 
wine,  in  the  reign  of  ^thelstan,  is  the  most  famous.  See  Fortnightly 
Review,  May  i,  1866,  p.  650. 
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CHAP.  VI.  the   force  and  to  the  relations    of  its   members  to  one 
another.     Of  the  position  in   which   they  stood  to  the 
commmiitj  at  large  we  hear  absolutely  nothing.^    And 
it  should  be  remembered  that  all   our  details  come  from 
Danish  writers  and  those  not  contemiporary.     Our  Eng- 
lish authorities  tell  us  nothing  directly  about  the  matter. 
The  insti-    From  them  we  could  at  most  have  inferred  that  some  in- 
thmed  by   stitution  of  the  sort  arose  about  this  time ;  because  we 
^^^         never  read  of  Housecarls  before  the  reign  of  Cnut,  while 
we  often  read  of  them  afterwards.     That  a  body  of  sol- 
diersj  most  of  them  foreigners^  were  guilty  of  occasional 
acts  of  wrong  and  insolence^  we  may  take  for  granted  even 
without  direct  evidence.*     That  under  a  bad  King  they 
might  occasionally  be  sent  on  oppressive  errands  we  shall 
presently  see  on  the  best  of  evidence.^     But  that  under 

^  In  the  undoubted  English  Laws  of  Gnut,  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Housecarls.  There  is  one  passage  in  the  Witherla^  Bet  (Swend,  iii.  149) 
which  sets  before  us  the  military  Assembly  as  judging,  eyen  in  causes  of 
real  property,  among  its  own  members.  **  Constitutione  etiam  generah 
cautum  est,  ut  omnis  inter  commilitones  orta  oontrorersna  de  fiindis,  pne- 
diis,  et  agris,  vel  etiam  de  mansionis  depnedatione  ...  in  jam  dicto  ool- 
loquio  agitaretur.  Tum  vero  is,  cui  oommilitonum  judicium  jus  renditionis 
adjudicabit,  cum  sex  sortitis  in  suo  ccotu,  .  .  .  territorii  sui  continuatam 
possessionem  sibi  vendicare  debet,  prsescriptionemque  lege  assignatA  tne- 
bitur."  If  Cnut's  Court  Martials  ever  really  exercised  this  sort  of  juris- 
diction, it  was  a  dear  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Ealdonnen, 
Bishops,  Earls,  Churls,  evexybody ;  still  it  need  not  have  interfered  with 
the  personal  rights  of  any  but  members  of  the  guild,  and  I  confess  that  I 
should  like  some  better  evidence  of  the  fact. 

'  I  can  find  no  evidence  for  the  highly-coloured  picture  given  by  Mr. 
St.  John  (ii.  99)  of  the  insolence  of  the  Danish  Housecarls,  though  it  i> 
likely  enough  that  such  things  sometimes  happened.  But  the  reference 
which  he  gives  to  the  Ramsey  Histoxy  (c.  Ixxxv.  p.  441)  is  only  a  legend 
about  Bishop  iSBthelric  making  a  Danish  Thegn — ^married,  by  the  way,  to 
an  Englishwoman— drunk,  and  so  getting  a  grant  of  lands  out  of  him. 

Of  course  Bromton's  tales  about  Englishmen  having  to  stand  on  bridges 
while  the  Danes  passed,  having  to  bow  to  the  Danes,  and  the  like  (X 
Scriptt.  934),  prove  very  little  indeed.  They  are  part  of  an  historical  con- 
fusion which  I  shall  presently  have  to  mention,  and  they  seem  to  be 
plaoed  in  the  time  of  Cnut*8  sons  rather  than  in  that  of  Cnut  himself. 

*  See  under  the  reign  of  Harthacnut,  Flor.  Wig.  104 1. 
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the  great  Cnut  they  were  the  instruments  of  any  general  ohap.  ti. 
system  of  oppression^  that  they  held  the  nation  in  un- 
willing submission  to  a  yoke  which  it  was  anxious  to 
throw  off,  is  proved  by  no  evidence  whatever.  If  to 
be  surrounded  by  such  a  body,  many  of  them  plainly 
strangers,  to  put  them  in  places  of  trust  and  honour,  and 
to  enrich  them  by  grants  of  land,  is  any  sign  of  systematic 
tyranny,  the  charge  could  be  far  better  made  out  against 
the  sainted  King  Eadward  than  it  can  be  against  the 
Danish  conqueror.^ 

^  Keroble  (ii.  133)  colleotB  several  mstances  of  grants  by  Eadward  the 
Confessor  t)  his  Housecarls.  One  (Ck>d.  Dipl.  iv.  aoi)  would  seem  to  be 
in  the  evil  times  of  God  wine's  baniBhment  (i  051),  as  it  is  addressed  to 
Bobert  the  Norman  Archbishop.  For  "huakarll"  the  Latin  text  has 
"pnefeotns  mens  palatinus."  Bat  the  other  two,  iv.  204,  211,  are  ad- 
dressed to  Earl  Harold,  so  that  probably  no  miBchief  was  meant.  The 
will  of  Bishop  Wolfwig  of  Dorchester  (Cod.  DipL  It.  290),  also  quoted  by 
Mr.  Kemble,  is  witnessed,  among  a  crowd  of  other  people,  great  and  small, 
— ^from  Queen  Eadgyth  and  Earl  Harold  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens  of 
Lincoln — by  all  the  King's  Housecarls,  **on  eallra  iSos  kynges  huscarlan," 
who  are  followed  by  his  chaplains,  "  on  his  mass-preostan,"  equally  in  a 
body.     On  signatures  of  this  kind,  see  above,  p.  410. 

One  point  more  remains  about  the  Housecarls.  In  the  so-caUed  Laws 
of  Eadward  the  Confessor  (Thorpe,  i.  449)  and  in  Bracton  (iii.  15.  2,  3), 
the  legal  processes  of  "Murdrum*'  and  Presentment  of  Englishiy  are 
traced  up  to  the  institutions  of  Cnut.  When  Cnut,  we  are  told,  sent  away 
the  mass  of  his  Daniah  troops,  at  the  request  of  the  Witan  (Barones  de 
tenft),  the  Witan  pledged  themselves  that  the  rest  sliould  be  safe  in  life 
and  limb  (firmam  pacem  haberent),  and  that  any  Englishman  who  killed 
any  of  them  should  suffer  punishment.  If  the  murderer  could  not  be  dis- 
covered,  the  township  or  hundred  was  fined.  Out  of  this,  we  are  told  by 
Bracton,  grew  the  doctrine,  continued  under  the  Norman  Kings,  that  an 
unknown  corpse  was  presumed  to  be  that  of  a  Frenchman — in  Cnut's  time, 
doubtless,  that  of  a  Dane — ^and  that  the  **  Englishry  "  of  a  slain  person  had 
to  be  proved.  The  '*  Laws  of  Eadward "  of  course  contain  no  notice  of 
'*  Englishry"  as  opposed  to  Frenchiy — ^if  I  may  coin  such  a  word ;  but 
neither  do  they  mention  it  as  opposed  to  Danishry.  They  simply  record 
the  promise  of  the  Witan — ^not  an  unreasonable  one — ^that  Cnut*8  soldiers 
should  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Law.  This  is  quite  probable ;  any- 
thing more  probably  comes  from  carrying  back  Norman  institutions 
into  earlier  times.  In  the  Dialogrus  de  Soacoario  (i.  10)  there  is  no  hint 
of  the  "Murdrum"  and  ''Englishry**  being  older  than  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. 
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ORAP.  TT.  It  remains  to  speak  of  Cnut's  relations  with  countries 
Foreign  bejond  the  limits  of  England.  This  subject  starts  several 
Cnut.  important  points  in  the  history  of  foreign  lands^  but^  as 
far  as  English  history  is  concerned^  most  of  them  may  be 
passed  by  in  a  few  words.  Within  our  own  island^  we 
hear  little  of  Walos^  and  out  of  it^  Cnufs  wars  with  the 
other  Scandinavian  powers  and  his  relations  to  the  Em- 
pire^ though  highly  important^  have  hardly  any  hearing 
on  English  history.  The  case  is  different  with  his  deal- 
ings both  with  Scotland  and  with  Normandy^  both  of 
whichj  the  latter  especially^  call  for  a  somewhat  fuller 
examination. 

Cnut^  as  King  of  all  England^  alike  by  formal  election 

and  by  the  power  of  the  sword^  of  course  assumed  the 

same  Imperial  claims  and  Imperial  style  which  had  been 

borne  by  his  predecessors.     As   King  of  all  England,  he 

was  also  Emperor  of  all  Britain^  Lord  of  all  Kings  and 

Relations    all  nations  within  his  own  island.     Of  his  relations  with 

WalM.       ^^^  Welsh  vassals  we  are  driven  to  pick  up  what  accounts 

we  can  from  their  own  scanty  annals.     Early  in  Cnut^s 

reign,  on  what  provocation  we  know  not,  the  exploit  of 

Eglaf         Eadric  Streone^   was  repeated.     "Wales  was   invaded  by 

S^St*"     Eglaf,  a  Danish  Earl  in  Cnut's    service,   probably  the 

David's,      ^jj^q  j^^j^  ^Jjq  jj^d  joined  in  ThurkilPs  invasion  of  Eng- 
loaa!  1.  J- 

land,  and  who,  accordmg  to  some  accounts,  was  brother 

of  that  more  famous  chief.^     He  ravaged  the  land  of 

'  Seeaboye,  p.  381. 

*  See  above,  p.  376,  and  Lappenberg,  p.  475  note,  in  the  original  Ger- 
man. Mr.  Thorpe  (ii.  210)  has  turned  ESlaf  or  Eglaf  into  XJ]t,  to  the  utter 
perversion  of  Lappenbei*g's  meaning.  EglaPs  name  is  attached  to  aevend 
charters  of  Cnut  (Cod.  Dipl  iv.  a,  a8,  tg).  On  the  death  of  Cnut  he  is  said, 
for  what  cause  we  are  not  told,  to  have  left  England  and  to  have  sought 
a  reftige  in  Crermany.  Brut  y  Ty?rfsogion,  1036.  One  can  hardly  donbt 
the  identity  of  these  two  Eglafs,  and  yet  the  words  of  the  Brut  (1020) 
might  almost  make  us  think  that  Eglaf  was  some  wandering  Wiking; 
'*  After  that  Eilad  (al.  Eilaf)  came  to  the  Isle  of  Britain,  and  Dyved  wtf 
devastated  and  Menevia  was  demolished.** 


0^ 


«ig^8  l^".  r^J^t'^^'^ordin^^  ^   »-',„,  fear 
..a   brother  ot     U  ^^.iog  Maloota    »      ^. 

.^ndered  I-f '^„tor>«»^»  to  the  S-**-  -^ 

ll„tif»iy  °»"°''^15 


*     to  the  S<*t»   •'.  "^^  V  X 

p„tt«ice.'    K>«g'»  ^^,p„.u™.    M-'Vj^       -^s^ 
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cBjkF.  Ti.  by  Eogan  or  EageniiUj  seemingly  an  under  -  King'  ir 
Strathdyde.^  A  great  battle  took  place  at  Cariia]&.  <m 
tbe  Tweedy  not  fiur  from*the  scene  of  the  more 
fight  of  Flodden^  in  which  tbe  Scots  gained  a 


victory  over  the  whole  force  of  the  Bemician  Earit^iT  - 
The  slaughter^  as  usual,  fell  most  heavily  upon  the 
lish  nobility.^  Bishop  Ealdhun  is  said  to  have  £dlen 
on  hearing  of  the  event,  and  to  have  died  in  a  few 
His  great  work  was  all  but  accomplished.  The  hei^hr 
of  Durham  was  now  crowned  by  a  churchy  stately  doubt- 
less after  the  standard  of  those  times,  of  which  only  a 
single  tower  lacked  completion.^  It  was  probably  a  re- 
sult of  the  confusion  produced  by  the  Scottish  inroad  that 
three  years  passed  between  the  death  of  Ealdhun  and  tb 

ei  AnifloB,  inter  Huotradum  filium  Waldef  Comit«m  NorthjmbmruDi.  dt 
Malcolmum  filium  Cyneth  Regem  Scottorum,  cnm  quo  fait  in  beUo  Es- 
genius  CalvuB  Rex  Lutinensium.'*    From  neitber  of  these  acconnts  sho^ 
we  learn  which  aide  wm  yictorious.    But  in  the  Durham  Histoiy  Smeoa 
becomes  explicit,  if  not  exaggerated ;  **  Uniyersas  ^  flumine  Teoft  isqae 
Twedam  populus,  dnm  contra  infinitam  Scottorum  multitudinem  apud  Otf* 
mm  dimicaret,  pen^  totus  cum  natu  majoribus  suis  inteiiit."     It  is  not 
clear  whether  this  is  the  event  referred  to  by  Fordun  (iv.  40)^  wkoe  he 
telU  U8  that  Duncan  was  sent  to  meet  the  Danes  and  NorthTunbHans 
(qui  tunc  yelut  una  gens  ooierant),  who  were  on  their  march  to  ravage 
Cumberland.     He  met  them  and  defeated  them  with  great  slanghter. 
Fordun  seems  to  place  this  before  the  death  of  ^thelied  ;  in  so  oim- 
fiiBed  a  writer  the  chronological  difficulty  is  of  no  great  consequence; 
it  is  of  more  importance  that  a  Northumbrian  army,  marching  to  invade 
any  part  of  Cumberland,  would  hardly  pass  by  Carham. 

Uhtred,  mentioned  as  the  English  leader  in  one  of  %meon*8  acoountSp 
was  already  dead.  See  above,  p.  415.  His  brother  Eadwulf  must  be  the 
person  meant. 

^  Robertson's  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  i.  98,  99.  "  Luimat- 
num,**  in  Simeon,  according  to  Mr.  Robertson,  should  be  "  VhttiMnnum.'' 

'  Simeon  (u.  s.)  speaks  of  the  English  army  as  the  force  of  the  land 
between  Tees  and  Tweed,  that  is,  of  ancient  Bemicia  without  Lothian. 

"  The  ''natu  majores"  of  Simeon  are  doubtless  the  "  yldeetan  **  of  oor 
English  Chronicles,  see  above,  p.  78.  On  this  slaughter  of  the  nobility, 
compare  at  Assandun,  p.  431. 

*  Simeon  (u.  s.) ;  "  De  eoclesift  quam  inoeperat  solam  turrim  ocddentalam 
imperfectam  reliquit." 
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succession  of  the  next  Bishop  Eadmund.*  According  to  chap.  vi. 
one  theory,  which  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere,*  the  annexation 
of  Lothian  to  the  Scottish  Kingdom  was  the  result  of  this 
battle.  It  is  equally  strange  that  a  prince  like  Cnut  should 
have  consented  to  the  cession  of  any  part  of  his  dominions, 
and  that  he  should  have  allowed  a  Scottish  victory  to  pass 
unrevenged.  But  we  do  not,  in  our  English  authorities, 
find  any  mention  of  Scottish  affairs  till  a  much  later  stage 
of  his  reign.  According  to  the  Scottish  account,  Duncan,  AflGure  of 
the  grandson  of  Malcolm  through  his  daughter  Beatrice,  land, 
who  now  held  the  under-kingdom  of  Cumberland  or 
Strathclyde,  refused,  though  often  summoned,  to  do 
homs^e  to  Cnut.^  His  refusal  was  doked  under  a  show 
of  feudal  loyalty ;  his  homage  was  due  only  to  the  lawful 
King  of  the  English ;  he  would  render  no  kind  of  service 
to  a  Danish  usurper.  Cnut,  afber  his  return  from  his 
Koman  pilgrimage,  marched  against  his  refractory  vassal, 
with  the  intention  of  incorporating  his  dominions  with  the 
English  Kingdom.^  Certain  Bishops  and  other  chief  men  Submusion 
stepped  in  to  preserve  peace ;  Duncan  withdrew  his  claim 
to  independence ;  Cnut  relinquished  his  design  of  complete 
incorporation;  the  under-King  of  Cumberland  was  again 
to  hold  his  Kingdom  on  the  old  terms  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  Isle  of  Albion.  Such  is  the  Scottish  story, 
which  characteristically  puts  Cumberland  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  leaves  out  all  mention  both  of  Scotland 
proper  and  of  Lothian.  It  may  very  likely  be  true  in  what 
it  asserts ;  it  is  eminently  false  in  what  it  conceals.     For 

1  Simeon,  Hist.  Dun.  iii.  6.   Flor.  Wig.  loio. 

'  Appendix  B.    See  above,  p.  67. 

'  Fordon,  ir.  41.  **Non  enim  hactenus  Anglonun  Regi  Cnutoni,  quia 
regnum  invaserat,  pro  CumbriA  Duncanus,  quamquam  iterum  et  iterum  ab 
60  rammonitus,  homagium  fecerat,  quia  non  inde  sibi  de  jure,  sed  Regibui 
AngUgenis  fidem  deberi  Rex  rescripsit." 

*  So  I  undcmtand  the  words  of  Fordun  (u.  s.),  '*  Combriam  suo  [Cnutonis] 
snbdendam  dominio." 

Kk 
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OHAP.  VI.   there  is  no  doubt  that  Cuut's   de&lingfs   '''^^^.^  • 

neighbours  were  by  no  means  oon.fi  r^ed  "to  Q^     ^     V. 
touched  Scotland  itself  quite  as  zi.estx'Iy .       Iti     ^I^^^i  ^^ 
that  both  Duncan  and  his  grsaz^df^BLi^lieir  "V^,^^  ^^^'^'^ijkut 


homage  to  Cnut  on  the  groan.d  t^liai^  *H.^^^Tocv)^/'«»iii. 
usurper  of  the  English  Kingdom.  If  so^  "^^Vv  ^  '^^ 
been  brought  to  reason  at  an  eairlier  l^izi:^  ^^  s^  ^  m 
pear  from  our  own  Chronicles  onl^.       .A.ooc^>^      t;|j«      ^^^ 


historian^  an  expedition  of  Cnut'^s    ag-air^^^^ju^,   ^^Wap. 
hindered^  and  peace  restored,  bj-  tJie    xnt^.^^^^^    th     ^^^^^ 


^^^         the  §   . 
Emma  and  her  brother  Duke  Rridxax-d.'  ^^fi!»*  ^ 

Norwegian  Saga,  two  Scottish   JBIjngTs^   ^^       ^^    ^^  ^^eea 
and  Duncan,  submitted  to  him   itx    ^lie    Z^^'^'oA»/,     ^  to  a 
Submission  reign.*     However  this  may  be,  it  is  g&t±^^  ^  ^^  y         ^^<^ltn 
land.  of  all  authorities,  that  the  whole  Kingxlck  w.  ^-^  ^^  th^  ^^  ^^ 

in  the  end  submit  to  his  claims.      Cntit,   j7^  ^^^ootl     ^^ 
him,  was  not  minded  to  give  up  auy  r^*^   ^  ^^'///^  ^'^ 
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fG^ 


^^6Ve  ^""^^ 


^  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Rudolf  Glah^r  - 
Cnut  became  g^father  to  Malcolm's  son.    So  Mr,  Tioari-J  **  ^^o  %^^ 
tion  in  Lappenberg*8  text  (ii.  a  18.  p.  480  of  the  origio^ix   '-^  *  ^^eue   - 
Duke  Richard  trouble  himself  about  the  Scots  t   Rudolf  is  oe**'*  ^^^  »<»    ^«»>- 
authority  on  I^glish  affairs.     As  £Eur  as  I  can  get  any  meto^****'^  *"**  •^  ***^ 
words,  he  looked  on  i£thelred  as  King  of  the  Danes  and  on  r?  ^^^  ^ 
of  the  West-Saxons ;  "  Mortuo  Rege  Adalrado,  in  re^rno  BcUicgt  ^^  ** 
Dammarchet  eognanUnantur,  qui  etiam  duxerat  nxorem  soro  ^^^' 
Rotomagorum  Ducis,  invasit  regnum  illius  Bex  viddicH  Camu:  n.     *^'*^'^v|  * 
lium  Anglorumt  qui  etiam,  poet  crebra  bellorum  molinuQi^  mj       ^^*f^^^^^^^ 
populationes,  pactum  cum  Ricardo  stabiliens,  ejusque  gerauaimJyA^    ^^t^ 
videlicet  uxorem  in  matrimonium  ducens,  utriusque  regni  tennit  *"^^^:% 


am.'*    He  then  goes  on  to  tell  of  Onut's  expedition  against  *«ibr^^'^^^^'^  S 

King  of  Scots,  to  whom  he  gives  an  excellent  character.  ^  ^^^^^  »» 

•  Snorre,  c.  140.  pp.  195,  6.    "  King  Canute  reigns  over  Denm 
England,  cmd  has  conquered  for  himeeJf  a  great  part  of  ScoQand  **     •    ^"^^^ 
but  lately  that  two  Kings  came  to  him  from  the  North,  ftt)m  Fife  •  ^^  / 

land,  and  he  gave  up  his  wrath  against  them,  and  allowed  them  to    ^'^^^^  \ 

all  the  lands  that  they  had  possessed  before,  and  gave  them  besiH 


valuable  gpfts."  This  is  placed  before  105.  lliese  stories  may  be  o  k.^^^"^* 

Aised  versions  of  the  transaction  of  1031,  but  on  the  whole  thev        ^^^"^ 

make  an  earlier  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  more  probahl 

•     "•Die  tha 
not.  * 
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Crown  which  he  had  won.  The  more  famous  ceremony  chap.  yi. 
of  Abemethj  forty  years  later  was  now  forestalled.  As  [1073.] 
the  younger  Malcolm  then  became  the  man  of  the  Norman^ 
so  now  the  elder  Malcolm  became  the  man  of  the  Dane.^ 
Cnut,  after  his  return  from  Borne — ^in  the  very  year  of  his 
return,  according  to  those  who  give  the  later  date  to  that 
event — marched  into  Scotland,  meeting,  it  would  seem, 
with  no  opposition.     Malcolm  now,  if  not  before,  rendered  Malcolm, 

,  Jeliinarc, 

the  long-delayed  homage,  and  with  him  submitted  two  and  Mao- 
other  Scottish  chie&>  on  both  of  whom  our  Chronicles  j^^^^  ^ 

bestow  the  title  of  King.     With  the  otherwise  unknown  Cn«t. 

.       .  1031. 

Jehmarc  is  coupled  a  name  not  obscure  in  history,  but  far 
more  famous  in  romance.  Along  with  the  homage  of  the 
elder  Malcolm  King  Cnut  received  also  the  homage  of 
Macbeth.* 

This  fact  that  the  under- Kings,  or  princes  of  whatever  Import  of 
rank,  within  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  did  homage  to  of  the 
Cnut  is  worthy  of  special  notice.     It  seems  to  be  a  step  ^^J^ 
beyond  the  terms  of  the  original  Commendation  to  £ad- 
ward  the  Elder.     It  seems  to  be  a  step  towards   the 
more  complete  submission  made  by  William  the  Lion  to 
Henry  the  Second  and  to  the  homage  done  by  all  Scot- 
land to  the  Lord  Paramount  Edward.    The  choice  of  the 
English  King  as  Father  and  Lord  over  the   King  and 
people  of  the  Scots  did  not  make  this  or  that  Scot  his 

man.'*^     But  now,  not  only  King  Malcolm,  but  Jehmarc 


€{ 


^  Chron.  103 1 ,  cf.  1 07  2-3.  The  particular  phrase  of  **  becoming  his  man ," 
which  both  the  suryiving  Chronicles,  Worcester  and  Peterborough,  apply 
to  the  event  of  1073,  is*  found  under  1031  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  only. 
But  the  language  of  the  Peterborough  and  Canterbury  Chronicles  is  to  the 
same  effect ;  **  Scotta  cyng  him  to  beah." 

'  '*  Mslbe|>e  "  <*  Mealbs&a'Se,"  are  the  forms  in  those  Chronicles  (Peter- 
borough and  Canterbury)  which  speak  of  him  at  all.  But  he  must  be  the 
same  as  the  **  MaobeoSe"  of  the  Worcester  Chronicle  in  1054,  ^^^  ^*  ^^® 
Machabceua  of  Fordun,  the  Macbeth  of  Shakespere.  Mr.  Robertson  (i.  97) 
seems  unable  to  identify  Jehmarc. 

'  See  above,  p.  143. 


Borata  of  to  P«ple    i°     eirex-y  way.    f  ^&»  »   .mn/r^^"^ 
.„a  otliet  olintchmen.     fivom    England,      ^^^  Je  emf'Os^^ 
with  the  ev«iigelia»tioii   of  tia   own  K>»e°    jaJ  ti^  "''^i- 
them  i»  ini»»"»""^   »•»   Sweden,  GotWa"  '      ^  y,  choice 
bonring  ulana^-"     »"*>  J«»t  Uke  the  «'*""«,«  <>1\i» 


ot  means  was  »"«"  leas    liauaable  than  the  el  ^^^^ 

objecta.  Tberefomier  xised  Ijarshness  and -noleo  ^^^^^ 

on  a  rude  nation  manners    and  inetitutioM  to  ^"^^^sffie6^ 

were  unprepared,  and  tlxe  Cliristiaa  missionary  4e^^  of  their 

into  a  pereecutor  of    t.liose  -Mrlio  clave  to  the  cree^a.-        .  v^jjg 

fetbers.  In  bis  exalted  icl<saa  of  kingly  power,  Olr*-*"     ,   ^ 

rtore  by  the  rights  eitKer  of  the  ancient  chief,  or    -^s'""™ 

^,,,,^1^  „t  the  land,   and.  in  dealing  with  the.*-'*  '°™''' 

he  did  not  shrink  from,  the   meroileea  cruelty  ,£yo.-'neieriltlc 

of  the  age."     Cunt  no    donY>t  always  kept  as  cia:«^eM  an  tje 

on  Norway  as  bis   father    had  kept  on  Englai^-'^i  hnt,Uke 

his  father,  be  knew  to-w  to  bide  his  time.     A^    msaom  It 

Olat  to  hold  the  orown    of  Norway  aa  hi.  vassal  m,  n- 

^'^'  r  O^"^-'  I^^  '"'°''"  ^  -^Pedition  ™ 
c„rf.aj  «>'"»"'»™-  ",  .^••"*  kimself  with  the  «»««  y;,, 
,».-«»  Omund,  and  then-  joint    forces  inflicted  a  aefe,t°rlT 

Scania.'    Two  year,    ha^^^^  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^^"^erHeig.,;. 

.B-^^  ■>'»""-•"-    „.a.do,  '"^      ' 

lidwn,  n-'- 
.  Sn»r.,  0.  .40  (L-nB.   «.   ,    ' 
.  0.  Hi.  !»»■•  •"  °"  ^'""mel 


CNUT   O 

and  by  studiously  taking  1 

popularity^  Cnut  oontriv 

in  Norway  which  was  pre 

In  the  next  year^  when 

fifty  ships,  Olaf  was  com  < 

and  had  to  take  refuge  in  i 

welcomed,  and  he  was  choe  i 

Thing  at  Trondhjem,  just  . 

before,  chosen  King  of  all  I 

London.^    A  later  attempt  oi 

was  resisted  by  the  Norwegiaj  ; 

fight  of  Stiklestad,  and  the  < 

martyr.^ 

•enoe  of  Olaf  and  Omund  on  the  combii  i 

▼ian  accounts;  but  Saxo  must  be  uttt 
with  Cnut'H  brother-in-law,  and  in  rep 
against  his  own  soyereign.    Snorre  mak  ( 

danger,  and  it  is  seemingly  jealousy  at  thi  i 

it  which,  according  to  him,  led  to  the  deatl  i 

pp.  476,  483.    Eglaf  again  is  doubtless  qui 
we  have  already  come  across.    See  above,  i  \ 

that  William  of  Malmesbury  and  other  Ei  1 

the  exploit  of  Godwine  in  1019.   See  above, 
follows  the  Chronicles ;  Florence  is  silent, 
the  Chronicles,  p.  343.     I  do  not  however  q 
be  "the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  th 
ancient  frontier  between  Sweden  and  Scania 
the  river. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1017.  Saxo,  196.  **  OUvum  ve. 
dam  pecunift  a  se  oomiptos  doinestico  bello  opp 
capp.  165,  171,  175.     In  an  earlier  part  of  his  t 
that  the  Norwegians  preferred  a  foreign  and  » 
took  tribute,  and  let  the  ancient  laws  and  usa 
and  resident  King  commonly  interfered  with  thei 

'  Snorre,  c.  180. 

•  See  Snorre,  c.  135  et  seqq.  Flor.  Wig.  1030. 
battle  seems  a  well  attested  fact,  yet  this  last  aut 
eum  in  bello  peremptum,  quidam  vero  in  medio  pc 
magis  expoettum.  [The  title  of  **  martyr"  seeming 
theatre.]  Sunt  alii  qui  asserunt  ilium  in  gratiA  Ri 
sum,  quod  et  magis  verum  esse  non  diffidimus, 
invasit." 
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CHAP.  VI. 

CnuVs 
friendly 
relations 
with  the 
Empire. 


Cnut^  King  of  five  or^  as  some  reckon^  six  Kingdoms/ 
seems  to  have  looked  upon  himself  as  Emperor  of  the 
Norths  and  to  have  held  himself  as  in  all  respects  the  peer 
of  his  Boman  brother.  Earlier  and  later  Danish  Kings 
were  fain  to  own  themselves  the  vassals  of  Caesar;  but  be- 
fore the  power  of  Cnut  the  Roman  Terminus  himself  had  to 
give  way.  With  the  Frankish  Emperor  Conrad,  the  mighty 
ruler  of  Northern  Europe  was  on  the  best  terms.  Cnut, 
as  we  have  seen,  made  his  acquaintance  and  friendship 
in  his  Imperial  capital,  and  perhaps  bore  a  part  in  tiie 
splendours  of  his  Imperial  consecration.*  The  alliance  was 
cemented  by  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  their  children, 
and  by  a  cession  of  territory  on  the  part  of  the  potentate 

^  Six  according  to  Saxo,  196,  who  does  not  give  fheir  names.     His  00m- 
mentator  Stephanius  (p.  312)  says,  **nempe  Danise,  Svecis,  Norvegii^ 
AnglisB,  Sclavise,  Sembiie"  [Semba  or  Samland  in  Eastern  Frussia}].    The 
Encomiast  (p.  33)  says,  **  Quinque  regnorum,  scilicet  DanomsxchiK,  AngHct 
BritanniflB,  Scotise,  Nordwegs,  vendicato  dominio,    Imperator  ezstitit 
Swend  Aggesson  (c.  5.  Lang.  i.  54)  outdoes  them  aU.     Cnut's  Empirs 
extends  oyer  the  adjoining  realms  ("  circumjaoentia  regna  suo  aggregsTit 
Imperio")  from  Thule  to  the  Byzantine  frontier  ("  ab  ultimA  Thyle  usque 
ad  Gnecorum  ferme  Imperium"),  taking  in,  seemingly,  not  &v^  or  six,  bnt 
ten  kingdoms ;  *'  quippe  Hybemiam,  Angliam,  Galliam,  Italiam,  Longo- 
bardiam,  Teotoniam,  Norwagiam,  Sclaviam,  cum  Sambift  sibi  subjagavit. 
Swend  clearly  believes  in  three  Empires,  Greek,  German^  and  Soandinayian. 
With  his  exaggerations  compare  those  of  Dudo,  see  p.  209. 

*  A  German  writer  might  be  tempted  to  turn  this  &ct  into  evidence  of 
vassalage  on  the  part  of  Cnut ;  and  Wipe  (Vit.  Chuon.  c.  16)  perhaps 
shows  a  slight  tendency  to  do  so ;  "  His  ita  peractis  in  duorom  Begum 
prsesentia,  Ruodolfi  Regis  Burgundise  et  Chnutonis  Regis  Anglorum,  divino 
officio  finite,  Imperator  diwrum  Begum  medius  ad  cubiculum  suorum 
honorific^  ductus  est.*'  But  the  loyal  Swend  (c.  5)  has  quite  another 
story.  Henry,  already  Emperor  and  already  husband  of  Gunhild  (neither 
of  which  he  became  till  after  Gnut's  death),  is  driven  from  Bome  by  a 
sedition.  Cnut  sets  forth  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  son-in-law.  On  the 
road,  seemingly  as  a  sort  of  pastime,  he  ravages  Gaul  (prim6  Galliam 
depopulando  invasit) ;  he  then  harries  Lombardy  and  Italy  (which  Swend 
again  distinguishes),  he  compels  the  Romans  to  receive  the  Emperor  back 
again,  he  returns  through  France  (which  Swend  almost  seems  to  distinguish 
from  *' Gallia"),  and  translates  the  relics  of  Saint  Martin  from  Touis  to 
Bouen.  So  Saxo  (196),  somewhat  more  briefly.  I  suppose  all  this  grew 
out  of  the  Boman  pilgrimage  ! 


CNUT*S  RBLATl 

highest  in  fonnal  rank:. 

and  Emma,  was  betrotlie 

afterwards  the  renowned 

of  the  greatest  princes    ^^1 

of  the  West.    The 

till  after  the  death  of 

like  her  predecessor 

the  wife  nor  the  motH^ 

Eadgyth,  died  l>ef(»re 

pirCj  and  his  successair 

better  known  marriage 

The  more  strictly 
tween  Gnut  and  Conrad 
frontier  between 
torious  expedition   of 
a  Grerman  Mark  had 


-t>. 


-fc] 


'  On  this  marriage  see 
Hepidanni  Annalea  1036  C^f^" 
Annalee  EEildesheimenseB    i^ 

Halmesbnry  (ii  188),  who    i  ^^^   , 
progress.     (Cf.  Eoger  of  ^^^^^^^^4^^^ 

Isabella,  daughter  of  John,  '^'^**Vs  -fcl*^*"'^ 
the  marriage  took  place  in   ^^^  -■i'^*^^^^ 

of  Malmesbury  however  naal^^^  ^  jx»    ' 

But  Harthacnut  was  not  in  Eit^^*^"  ^t^^^ 

her  from  Denmark,  or  'Emjn»  vc<^  ^n»^  ^ 

Hildesheim  Annals,  changed   **^*'-^  j^   t3^^  ' 

liam  has  a  legend  about  her  W^^^'^  ^         Th 
Queen  Eleanor  in  Percy's  Rel^^^ 

*  See  above,  pp.  63,  ^52.    T^^ 

inlying-  R^^e  ««'i,A 

Et  k  Rome  »**  'x 

Fame  fa  2.  rBTix./^'f  ;.' 

Nepouta^eirF'"^^«A^ 

The  one  English  princess,  MatiJc**'    ^^At^ 
was  the  mother  of  an  Emperor,  ^^^  ^^^  H^    ,  ^f 
of  a  King.  ^^fe  ^ 

*  See  above,  p.  295. 
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AKt). 


OHAP.  Yi.  extending  from  that  river  to  the    I>».v^'^-^ 

bulwark  which  Gbrm  and  Thyra    IlsmI     ^^^"'^^  ^  %  t^u. 

Southern  invader.     This  was  the    fipsis       ^-«^^^*"' 
cess  which  has  gradually  Germanized     «^  1^ 


1864-6.    Jutland^  and  which  has  at  last  hc^Yicl^d      •-T^^^^   *      P^ 

Scandinavian  population  as  the  viotiians     ^::k-«>  ^^  ft    ^^k\ 


of  territorial  aggrandizement.     Crktit^     l^x»-  ^K    ^^^bn^ 

Emperor,  and  seemingly  as  the    prioo     "^     *V^  g^ 
recovered  the  ancient  frontier   wd1;h.       "^V-V^^     ^/  "^^^tte 
Great  had  been  content,^  and  which     i;'^>.^_^^'^  C^    ^^*'^^ 
dary  of  the  two  realms  till  that;     g'oi^  ^^^^ecj  ^l  *T  ^^^ 
ancient  landmarks  which  characterizos      ^^^  ^^ovi     ^''" 
diplomacy  of  modem  times.*  "^^  ^ore     ^ 

Af&in  We  have  now^  last  of  all^  to  oonsic}^ 

^a^  Cnut  with  reference  to  the  Duchjr  or  ^J^^  J^sitJo^  of 
last  event  in  the  internal  history  of  ^o^  ^^'^^<fy',  ^ 
[997.1  recorded  was  the  g^reat  revolt  of  the  2^om%  "^  ^^^ioh  r 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  tie  r>  ^^^^^^^o^^ 
new  Duke  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ^^^^*  The 
man.  Whatever  had  become  of  the  origin  1  ^^^*^<5li* 
of  Rolf,  the  Commendation  of  Richard  the  Ji*  **^*ge 

Hugh  the  Great*  was  still  in  full  force.     Ri^K      ^^^    ^ 


'  So  I  infer  from  Adam  of  Bremen,  ii.  54.    "  Gum  Rege  Xl> 
Anglorum,  mediante  Archiepiscopo  [Unwan  of  Bremen],    f     ^*^ixi  aive 
Cujus  etiam  filiam  Imperator  filio  suo  depoBcens  uxorem,  dedit     *     .  ^^^^^^^)m. 
Sliaswig  011m  marchft  qa»  trans  Egdoram  est,  in  fcsdus  amiciti        ^^^^^tetu 
tempore  fuit  Regum  Danise."  '   ^^  ex  eo 

'  On  the  Eider  as  the  boundary  of  the  C4hroHngian  Bm*^- 
Annals  of  Eginhard,  808,  811,  815,  818,  and  the  Annals  of  ^V|^'   ^^^  the 
i«  366  et  seqq.),  811,  857,  873.    Nothing  can  be  plainer  thao  tK         CI*ert«, 
sage,  *'fluvium  nomine  Egidoram,  qui  illos  [Danes]  et  Saxonoa  ««•  ^*st  pa^. 


•  One  should  perhaps  except  the  period  of  confusion,  iSofJ^^^"***^* 
the  Roman  Empire  had  been  dissolved  and  when  the  G^ernuit^  r^  ^^*  ^hen 
tion  had  not  yet  been  founded.  During  these  yean  Holstein,  tk  ^^'^^^era. 
biana  Sazonia  "  of  Eginhard,  was  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Dq»^w.  ^^^t^sal. 
act  as  regular  as  any  other  act  of  that  irregular  time.  ^''^  hy  ^^^ 

*  See  above,  p.  149. 
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the  loyal  vassal  and  fiiithfiil  ally  of  the  Parisian  King  j  ohaf.  ti. 
his  firiendsbip  with  Robert^  the  second  Capetian  monarch,  Friendly 
seems  to  have  always  remained  unbroken,  and  the  two  with 
princes  acted  together  in  various  expeditions.    The  Nor-  -^^*''^- 
xnans  were  by  this  time  thoroughly  naturalized  in  their 
French  possessions.     In  the  records  of  the  time  they  ap- 
pear as  recognized  and  honoured  members  of  the  Capetian 
monarchy.    The   memory  of  their  foreign   and  heathen 
descent  is  forgotten;  their  Prince  is  no  longer  the  mere 
Duke  of  Pirates/  whom  a  loyal  Frenchman  spoke  of  as 
seldom  as  he  could;  the  cherished  ally  of  the  Parisian 
King  is  now  spoken  of  with  every  respect  as  the  Duke 
of  Rouen.     The  chief  French  historian  of  the  time  is  as 
ready  to  exaggerate  the  external  power  and  influence  of 
the  second  Richard  as  ever  his  own  Dudo  was  to  ex- 
aggerate those  of  his  father.^    And^  no  wonder;  for  it  Strict 
is  plain  that  the  Norman  Duke  was  the  mainstay  of  the  tweeuKing 
French  Kingdom.     Robert^  though  the  most  pious  of^^^^^, 
men^  could  not  avoid  either  temporal  warfare^  eoolesias-  Biobwd. 
tical  censures^  or  domestic  oppression.'    In  the  last  two 

'  See  above,  pp.  187,  192. 

'  Budolf  Glaber  (ii.  a)  seenui  specially  anzioiu  to  aasert  a  dominion  over 
Britain  for  Bichard  the  Qood  jnst  as  ever  Dudo  was  for  Bichard  the  Fear- 
less. (See  above,  p.  109.)  After  relating  the  supposed  mediation  of 
Bichard  between  Cnut  and  Malcolm,  he  goes  on ;  "  Goepit  eigo  ex  illo  fieri, 
ut  si  qua  hostilis  necessitas  Botomagorum  Duci  incumberet,  k  transmarinis 
insuhs  in  snum  auxilium  exerdtum  sumeret  copiosum.  Sioque  diutiiis 
gens  Normannorum  loilioet  ao  pnedictarum  populi  insularum  tuti  pace 
fidisBxmA,  ut  ipsi  potiiis  formidine  sun  potentiss  plerosque  exterarum  pro- 
vinoiamm  terrerent  populos  quam  ipsi  ab  aliis  terrsrentur."  Duke  or 
Earl  of  Bouen  (Budu  Jarl)  is  also  the  title  which  the  Norman  prinoes 
bear  in  the  Northern  Sagas.  See  Vita  Olai  Tiygg.  p.  ^63,  and  Laing,  ii. 
16.  Richard  is  '*I>ux'*  here;  he  is  ''Botomagorum  Gomes"  in  cap.  8, 
and  "  Prinoeps  "  in  iii.  i.  In  Ademar  (UL  55)  he  is  "  Gomes  Botomensis  " 
and  "Botomagi." 

'  King  Robert's  domestio  troubles,  his  uncanonical  marriage  with  his 
first  wife,  and  the  bondage  in  which  he  lived  to  his  second,  are  weU  known. 
Gonstance,  according  to  Budolf  Glaber  (iii.  9),  was  "  avarissima)  maritique 
magistra."    The  influx  of  her  southern  countrymen  to  the  court  of  Paris 
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OB  AP.  Ti.  olaBses  of  affictions  Norman  help  could  hardly  avail  Um,  te  f 

in  all  Robert's  wars  Richard  proved  a  steady  and  valiiaiyt 

ally.     The  help  of  the  Norman  Duke  enabled  his 

1003.     to  maintain  his  claims  on  Ducal  Burgundy^^  and  Hi 

troops  served  along  with  those  both  of  the  French  Ki^ 
and  of  the  German  Csesar  in  a  war  against  tlMv 
1006.  common  vassal  of  Flanders.  The  Imperial  and  roji: 
saints  conjoined  their  forces  against  the  city  of  Vales- 
ciennesj  and  the  more  purely  temporal  help  of  the  Nor- 

Friendly     man  Duke  was  arrayed  on  the  same  side.*     With  ik 

^t)i  Breton  neighbours  or  vassals  Richard  was  on  good  terms. 

Britanny.  rpj^g  friendship  between  him  and  the  Breton  Comit  Geof- 
frey was  cemented  by  an  exchange  of  sisters  between  tlie 
two  princes.  Richard  married  Judith  of  Biitanny^^  aod 
Hadwisa  of  Normandy  became  the  wife  of  Geoffiey^  off 
1008.  whose  death  her  sons>  Alan  and  Odo^  were  placed  onder 
the  guardianship  of  their  uncle  and  suzerain.^  Wiih 
another  neighbour  and  brother-in-law  Richard  found  it 
«  less  easy  to  remain  on  friendly  terms.  His  sister  MatiUa 
had  married  Odoj  Count  of  Chartres^  a  son  of  the  old 
enemy  Theobald.  The  town  and  part  of  the  district  oC 
Dreux  had  been   given  to  Odo  as   her   marriage  por- 


38  deacribed  by  Badolf  in  UuignMpe  which  reminds  one  of  Englmnd  nnder 
Henry  the  Third. 

'  This  Bnrgimdi»n  war  is  described  by  B.  Glaber,  ii.  8,  WiU.  Grem.  ▼.  if* 
The  Norman  contingent  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  30,000  men. 

'  See  Sigebert's  Chron.  1006  (Ports,  vi.  354),  and  the  Gesia  Epise. 
Gameraoensinm,  i.  33  (Ports,  vii.  414).  Both  writers  allow  Robert  the  title 
of  "  Francorum  Bex  ;"  Richard  is,  in  Sigebert,  "Comes  Nortmannomm," 
in  the  Gesta^  "Botomagensimn  Dux."  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Second  was  a  canonized  saint,  and  King  Bobert  oertainljr  ds- 
senred  that  honour  as  much  as  many  who  received  it. 

'  She  founded  the  Abbey  of  Bemay  in  1013.  W.  Gem.  vii.  aa.  See 
Neustria  Pia,  398.  Her  church  is  standing,  though  desecrated,  a  noUe 
example  of  early  Norman  Bomanesque. 

*  W.  Gem.  y.  13.  Count  Geofirey  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome^  left 
his  dominions  and  his  sons  "  sub  Ducis  advocatu."  He  died  on  his  my 
home. 
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war  foUowed,  wbioi^  ^^    r^iviifexes. 
tion  of  the  castle 
border  fortress  o€ 
Odototakeor 

hopeless  by  No 
found  it  exped 
kind  to  Bupp' 
were  now  F^®]^ 
gentlemen"  ^ 

■ 


«st>le     o£    -I^^^^'   Of    <'<>"^  «^e-K^^ 
,  sv.^T:i««    «^  ^  t,  we  are  toW,  »:, 

port    ^^-^    *«^e   Ricl»»^  "T^  *^   ?*^- 


,   *,Tae  ^^^*  t,  we  lire  told,  Ri 
alovor,  »  ^f  a  very  questio 

-^esorfc  to  ^nemy.    The  ISTor 

c»    aS»^f     Ricbard  and  his    cc 
,UM- v.«xeT>.5     X>«*e  forgotten  tHeir    js 

^ere  now  ^«^^^oet    ^^^^^  tjte«  ^^  *^*°*^  '^^i**'* 
gentlemen"  ^,^,x^«  '  ^^^yeu*,  ^"^^^  ^  *  ^^«1«'   ^ 

^y  ^  ^*"!  J^?ex.ol-  i- ^'^^^^rii.  -«  BtiU  cheri"^ 
m«ndy  was  ^^^^^^^^oo^  ^*^    .1  friendly  reception    v 

^"'r^'ti^^^  ---^^rgi^i^et-^t"^^^- 

We  have  a^®"_^e*e   «^  ^^    ,  ,•  „„  between  Normana^ 
Ae  Danish  i^l^^^'l.o^ae  'f^^^^f^^ld   story   of    li 
porta  had  lea    *^    ^^     ^\^:J^e  his  fether,  ao«« 
England.*      ^^  ^.^eS^-"      ^'"^'     into  Ga«l  to   hel^ 
Blaatand  ove*    ^f^^ti^en  "'^'^'^'^^.^  as  in  tUe  ««.<= 

against  hia  ^^^^'^aJrold    ^TTsims  to  be  no  xxe^a.  fc^- 
appearance    «^ . -^^  ^1^«^  *     ItTare  completely  >rioto^ 

atatime.el-«-^^3,     ^^^Z  ^V^^-^^^  ""  "^^^    ^ 

odo  could   «^;iar  »-^  ^"w  ite  ««'"-« -^  lxi« 

forces  of  ^^''^a  *<>  "^^^^      ^^e  fi^d  i*.  "P^^^xx* 

was  not  dialX'^ie    bowever,  as  w 

vassal.     THe    **^  ^  G«»- --'   ^^       *"   ^^ 


On  ibe  vir^if 


3i 


4  See  »*^         "^ 
•  See  above.  PP;^„iba.c«-»^ 
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Nonnim  Duke  as  e^tjeri^^^  i^4.        i 

Sea-KiDgs,  who  ^erT^^^^*?  ^  ^^*«^^  ^*^  *^^  ^"^^^ 
ravages  on  his  owx^  ^«^S**^^  '"^  inflietingr  the  "^^^^^^^g^ 
just  taken  and  bunieaT>ri  ^^^  "^^  ""^  :Britumy,  ^fc^T^ 
described  as  Lac^,.^      ^  ^^^  <>f  »^I-'     The«  ITi 

Sweden  and   Olaf  of 
there  most  be  a 
ng  any  such  namj 


With  regard  to  the 
some  kind^  as  no 
in  Swedish  history, 
the  Olaf  spoken  of 
^  Haraldsson  the  Sainf^^ 
appears  about  as  io.yt^^^ 
proved  when  two  ir^^J 


te  of 

^e  are  given  to  undei^^t^^^^ 
^o    other  than  the  faifc^, 
*^e  story  of  the  early  1]L 
another;  but  so; 


'^us  O/af 
of  thii 

^thing  is 

0£  the 
d 


busy  career  in  Engla.^^^  ^^Ht   narratives  agree 

to  Olaf  not  a  trace    i«.     .-^  *^^cH  the  Northern  legeiu^ici  asstai& 

n^^^  found  in  any  EngrV  ^sj^  j^v^ter. 

^-^a^tators    of  IR^^l^^  ^^  ^^- 
^ox^o^^^^,  J    ^^^  to  the  I>ui^^'^«  summoBB, 

King  Robert  was  ^tt^^.^^^^  ^m  such  gne^^  ^*  Hooen, 

^    afraid  of  their  ^^^pearanoe   at 


But  the  presence  of 

by  Norman  and  by    ;^^ 

the  Norman  tale,  tlx 

prey,  sailed  to  Bouei 

and  were  there 

Duke  Richard  did  uot^ 


*  W.  Gem.  V.  ii.  Rom«x^  ^ 

*  ThenMnesinWaiiamof  ^^  *^on^   688  <    #c 
text  of  the  Romaii  de  Ron  h^^  J^^^^S^  ar^O 
to  have  ▼ariouB  fonna,  SoUa.  j-     ^^H  ^^ ^        ^^Ua  ^j.  . 

Nonmm  Kings,  p.  35)  Poi^i'^'^^^M^,  and  o?"**^'  ^^^t^^         — ™r.v«  ««, 
Prevoet  (Roman  de  Rou,  i.  3^^.    ^^t;     tOie         ^^'    M^  *h^^^rpe  (loAp^nberg, 

Nothing  can  be  pi^i^^^  ^Iio  nup^*"  o^  :^'*^^-^^K  (»•  177)  and 


till 


itiB,  aadnamesof  offices,  fr^^^^lbe    »i^£^**  o^^'^^ 
proper  names ;  but  would  ^  &^        ^*^oK     ^    ^^       "^^ 


wesson,     rioinmgcan  oe  pii^^.     --    ^'^r%^  ^  '^or 

their  Olaf  for  Olaf  Haraldaso 

Mr.  Thorpe  adds,  "Lagmai^ 

So  it 

for 

supposes  that  the  two  King^ 

from  Ireland."    Depping  (ii.    t  >  .  ^ 

which  certain  Northmen  firon^   X>        ^^^«i*-^    *^tt 

(Ademar,  iii.  53,  ap.  Perts.  iv.    i3^^****^^:k  *^^^    t|^ 

and  the  whole  story  is  quite  di^    *    '^Ht    ^^**^    ^^ 

he  brings  a  mythical  atmosphere  „^*^'^t.        **»*-         *^ 


«th 


"i^. 


^'^to  be  Oiaf  Tiygg- 

ijxwfi^  ToascXgi^oiiL 
^^l.  lawman." 

^   Mr.  Thorpe 
^oavian  potentAtee 
_         '60a  with  one  in 

^^^4rJhr<x  in  loao, 
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ofthePrittceBoC 

Iwtb  by  the  "^' 
Chartres. 
Count  Odo 


reaAso^'  ^^»^  and  by  tl,, 

o£    «^e  ^     ^^^  Hiediation  of  the 
i>^fle  ^w^^  T»«^Ae  by  ^^,  and  Duke    H 

Coont  Odo  ^^^^^^^    o€  ^^^^^bt.     Puke  Rieha 
kept  kis  ixe^  /2S    oC  »«  *^«y  "t^»y  then,  and  to  p 
wereto  be  S?V^<iU  &^  ^  ^  *!ed.     One  of  the«x 
.naded  them  \>ir  ^^^y  ^^'"."^tTmany  of  his  cort 

to  come  ag«.^  C^^^'^^t^'^oTBol**^'  '^^  ^  <^ 

was  converted    "^  ^^  ^rcbbuhop  i*" 

He  was  bap^^  fo^rtli^**^-'      ,.    ^  admitted  into 
sanctity  ^>^^^  «orfc  <^,^Li  !««*  *^«  l»i«tor« 
Stories  o£  ^^    -«^*?     w^tbe  reception  of 
without  »  ^^'^l^^od  ^«  *«^*  ^Zies  which  we  c*^^^. 
p^ve  to  ^-Xl^S^.        -^^^^y  "!  tut  ^bich  we  are    rxo^, 

*"*  ^^oi  -^^r^^y  tti  the  details  are  ala.xo«t.  , 
in  a  P0«*^**^f^t  to  f  f  *  j^  probably  some  s»o«» 
which  it  ^  ^    ^^   *!.»*  tl^««  -;  ^possible  to  re»^ 

be  niytbio^'  ^H>t*^""•  ^  ll  Good  with  Olaf  ar^a. 

of  trutb  a*  *^  ^f  Bichard  the  Good     ,^  ^^^^^ 

without  »  *'e»*'l*^  «  jv     . 

Bachard.   ^  ^^  jlobertu*  •  ■  •  •  ^*^ 

„oUretar."               p^    '^^^^vit."    Th'"  *-  ^e.  but  H     T^V 
«^f^  wbo    *"^^  ^«  Bou,  0975- --  tothe  1..^^     -Mr 


»bove.  p-  «7»  ,«-  ^        J  It  prove*  n 

.  Will.  G**^'      is  me*"*' 

tlie  frtory. 
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VI.  its  old  place     &nd     fitted   with    a    new   set    of   names 
is  hardly  possil>le    tio   stiroid  going:  a  step  further,  and  ai 
whether  the  mytlxicjal    element  is  not  strong:  in  the  ta 
Haxold  Blaatan^   li^iniself  .       A.nd  it  is  hardly  less  difficu 
read  the  story     oF    -fclxe    two    heathen    King^,  of  whom 
is  converted,    ^vvli^ile     t-lie    other    seemingly  g-oes  away  s 
necked  in  Ws    old    errors,  without  asking  whether  the  i 
18  not  merely    a    x^j>^tiition  of  the   history  of  the  deaiii 
of  ^thelred  ^w^itl^      Swerxd   and   Olaf  Tryggwesson  twer 
years  hefore.^        Still     v«re    are   hardly  justified  in  altogetl 
rejecting  storios   xvl^iolx  we  cannot  disprove,  and  which  r€ 
on  authority,  cox^^iray  not  first-rate,  but  still  such  as  we  a 
generally  conterx-fc    t;o    a.ecept  for  statements  which  have  n 
rir  wit-  inherent  improy>a.\>ili-fcy  about  them.      And,  after  all,  in  thi 
S^^'^'  particular  cas^,     -tlxo    mere   existence   of  the  stories  prow 
anexton  gomcthiug  of    xxxoro    importance   than   the   particular  facte 
o^lndy  which  they  profess    to   relate.      AVhether  the  tales  either  of 
Harold  or  of  Ola.f   l>e  historically  true  or  not,  the  fact  that 
such  tales  ewxla     o\>taiii  belief,  and  could  find  a  place  in 
recognized  JS^oirxrxa.n    bistory,  shows  that  a  stroog  feeling 
of  connexion     l>etween   Normandy   and   the   Scandinavian 
mother-laml    xrxnst     have   lived  on,  even  after  aU  outward 
ot  Sea-Tx^ii^,^^. ;i .  i._^ ^ 


idtbe 
orth 


traces  o»  "'^^<liiia.^iaii  descent  had  passed  away. 


^"'tdf        ;^'|°^'^!^  "^^^*^^    ^^  NoTBian  history,  which  has  its  be- 
;S«and    ^°^^  •*«    "^eign  of  Richard  the  Good,  is  still  more 

TZ^   cloBdy  ~^J^««t^a    With  OUT  immediate  subject.      It  w« 
Nom«...  in  ^^"LJ?^    ^Kis   priuce  that  the  Normans  of  the  Nor- 
their  own  V»oi^  ^  P^^  *"*  mdependent  part  beyoad 

expeditions    arx^"^'   *^^  ^  ^^^  **"  **•**  ^"^  °^  ^*"*'^ 
Conquest  of   :e:u   **^'^^*e»  conquests  of  which  the  Norman 

^  ^■'^d  was  the  last  and  greatest  example* 

1  See  above,  p.   3,^ 

t  The  Norman  Oo^* 
l»nd ;  but  then    ^Uo    ^2,*'***  ***"  ^*^y  '^  actually  later  than  that  of  Eng- 
merely  two  acta  of  tj^^  *»Slw««t  of  Apulia  and  the  oonquest  of  Sicily  '"^w 

***»««  drama. 


the  F»»A  ^"=  ^isr»«  °*  ^„   co.«»  *fi^e  »* 


^<rr    -Tbey  ^^  r^iaea  t»'2«^"«-  '   ' 


.aca  ^^^.^tures.  But  ^^ 

Europe,  tue   ^'-    ^««*>    -^^"^  x.oW  as  ready  toje^^^ 
ji,urop«,  ^o:»^  -.*^«txx  ^**^    ;io   as  ever  his  he^^^   ^ 

T    ff^^*^^    *^^^>»-'^    ^  arrived,  but  alre^^ 
life  and  for^     fo^^*^    ,xot.   y«*  *^^.    warfare  ag^i  ^^ 

Tf<>^  *^^   «t  bad  been  undert^fc, 


man  invasioivs^ 
at  Paris  in  »  ^ 
no  invader 
state  held  » 
Europe,  tte 
and  distant 
prench-spei" 


^***^'!    vet  arrived,  but  alre^^ 
^30     ^*  ^!.    be    clothed  with    ^^ 
warfare  ot  ^^^f  tb«  ^f"  h^  been  undertat^^^^ 

tTet -^i:r         ^^*f  ^o::.ana.  e.pio,e,  ,^^ 


we  find  tbe     ^  :p'^e^-^^^ediate  ^°**''^ /^  t^e  ^^  ^^ 
limits  of  ^^l   ^f    --/  X-P^/'"/'f  >^    V  >^ 

Duchy,     ^r;  el-i^ Jj  ^«  beyon"  the  f         V^^S 
vindicated  ^-^^^ed    b^^^^r  Bur^ndj  «^h,el,  .  J.V^i^^> 
gundy,  be    c^^^^t  f«'*^^  ^^^Id,  Count  of  ^  '^1    ^    J^     C^ 
kingdom  i-*-^^   C^-'-        ,j  ^    C^^^^^ 

its  ^llegiatt^^  ^Xv^.x   ^ 
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OHAV.  TT.  dian  Palatinate^  had  married  Richard's  daughter  Adefiz& 
Towards  the  end  of  Richard's  reign,  this  prince  fell  im 
the  hands  of  his  turbulent  neighbour,  Hugh^  Count  d 
Challon^  and  Bishop  of  Auxerre.  Hugh  was  a  Tisri 
of  France,  while  Reinold's  dominions  were  held  in  fef 
of  the  Emperor.  But  neither  King  nor  Csesar  stepped 
forward  to  chastise  the  wrong-doer  or  to  set  fiee  tk 
captive.  It  was  a  Norman  army,  under  Richard,  son  cf 
the  Duke,  which  presently  taught  the  Count-Prelate  tki 
a  son-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  could  not  lie 
wronged  with  impunity.^ 

But  fiir  greater  and  more  enduring  exploits  than  these 
were  wrought  during  the  reign  of  Richard,  not  by  Ik 
public  force  of  the  Norman  Duchy,  but  by  the  restl^ 
energy  of  individual  Norman  adventurers.  An  attempt 
at  a  Norman  settlement  in  Spain  came  to  nought;  bo: 
in  this  period  were  laid  the  foundations  of  that  great 
Norman  settlement  in  Southern  Italy  which  had  sd^ 
an  important  effect  on  the  future  history  of  Europe. 
Eiploiu  of  Roger  of  Toesny  first  carried  the  Norman  arms  into  tk 
Tomy'in  Spanish  peninsula.  Spain  had  long  before  attracted  the 
Spain.  attention  of  a  Norman  sovereign ;  it  was  to  Spain,  as  s 
heathen  land,  to  which  Richard  the  Fearless  had  per* 
suaded  the  unbelieving  portion  of  his  Scandinavian  allies 
to  depart.^  It  was  in  Spain,  as  the  battle-ground  of 
Christian  and  Saracen,  that  Roger  now  sought  at  once  to 
wage  war&re  against  the  misbeliever  and  to  carve  oat 
a  dominion  for  himself.  Roger  was  of  the  noblest  blood 
of  Normandy,  boasting  a  descent  from  Malahulc,  unde 
of  Rolf,^  and  he  may  well  have  looked  down  upon  the 


*  ChalloOi  or  Oabillo,  in  Ducal  Burgundy,  which  must  be  distinguidied 
firom  ChAlons,  or  Catalauni,  in  Champagne. 

'  Will.  Gem.  v.  i6.  Roman  de  Bou,  7391-7370. 

*  See  above,  p.  263. 

*  Will.  G^em.  vii.  3. 
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OHAP.  Tx.  birth  to  men  like  them  ?     For  it  must  be   remembea 
that  the  Norman   conquest  of  Apulia    was    no    natkn 
enterprise,  no  conquest  made  in   regular  \rariare  «i^ 
by  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  against  any  other  polaitiit 
Private  Norman  adventurers^  pilgrims  returning'  from  tfe 
Holy  Land,  Norman  subjects  under  the  displeasure  of  ths 
own  Duke/  gentlemen  of  small  estate  whom   the  patera 
acres   could  no  longer  maintain,  gradually    deprived  b 
Roman  Empire  of  the  East^  of  the  remnant  of  its  Westffl 
possessions,  and  won  back  the  greatest  of  MediterraDefl 
islands  from  the  dominion  of  Mahomet  to  that  of  Qn^ 
The  sons  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  began  as  ^Wikings  wfe 
had  changed  their  element;    they  gradually  grew  znt' 
Counts,  Dukes,  Kings,  and  Emperors.     And^   when  the 
first  horrors  of  conquest  were  over,  no   conquerors,  dcc 
even  Cnut  himself,  ever  deserved  better  of  the  oonquerei 
The   noble  island  of  Sicily,  so  long  the   battle-field  d 
Europe  and  Africa,  the  land  which  Greece,  Rome,  fiyan- 
tium,  had  so  long  striven  to  guard  or  to  recover  from  tiie 
incursions  of  the  Carthaginian  and  the  Moor,  became,  ujids 
her  Norman  Kings,  the  one  example  of  really  equal  aai 
tolerant  government  which  the  world  could  show.     Under 
the  Norman  sceptre  the  two  most  civilized  races  of  tbe 
world,^  the  Greek  and  the  Saracen,  could  live  together  ia 
peace,  and  could  enrich  their  common  country  with  the 
results  of  skill  and  industry  such  as  no  Northern  realm 
could  rival.      For  once  we  are  driven  to  blush  for  our 

^  B.  GUber.  iii.  i.  **  Nonnannorum  aadacissimns,  nomine  Rodalphai, 
qui  etiam  Comiti  Bichardo  displiouerat,  cujos  iram  metuem,"  &c.  Gt 
Ademar,  iii.  55. 

'  The  reflpeotfnl  way  in  which  Rudolf  (u.  8.)  speaks  of  the  Eaiteni 
Empire  is  worth  notice.  We  read  of  "  Imperator  BasiliuB  sancti  Imperii 
ConstantinopoUtani,"  **  tribata,  qus  Romano  debentur  Imperio/  uamelj 
by  the  Italian  cities,  Slc 

'  I  speak  of  course  only  of  such  civilisation  as  is  implied  in  progress  in 
science,  art,  and  learning.  Political  civilization  came  neither  from  the 
East  nor  firom  the  West  nor  yet  from  the  South. 
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common  Teutonic  blood,  when  we  see  how  this  favoured  chap.  vt. 
portion  of  the  world,  the  one  spot  where  contending  creeds  ^g^f^^^y 
and  races  could  display  their  best  qualities  under  the  rule  Henry  the 
of  a  common  and  impartial  ruler,  was  enslaved  and  devas*  1 194-5. 
tated  and  trodden  under  foot  by  the  selfish  ambition  of  a 
Teutonic  invader. 

The  relations  of  Richard  with  England,  his  war  with 
^thelred,^  his  dealings  with  Swend,^  his  reception*  of  his 
fugitive  brother-in-law  and  his  children,^  have  been  already 
spoken  of.     With  Cnut  he  seems  to  have  maintained  per-  Unbroken 
feet  peace.    His  nephews,  the  sons  of  iEthelred  and  Emma,  fween 
found  an  asylum  at  his  court,  but  only  an  asylum.     ^^ ]^dCnut. 
•any  attempt  on  their  behalf,  of  any  interference  in  the"" 
internal  affairs  of  England,  the  wary  Duke  seems  never 
to  have  thought.      We  must  hasten  on  to  the  reign  of 
another  Norman  Prince,  whose  relations  to  our  island  were 
widely  different. 

Richard  died  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years.     Before  his  Death  of 
death  he  assembled  the  chief  men  of  his  Duchy,  and  by  ,026. 
their  advice  he  settled  the  Duchy  itself  on  his  eldest  son 
Richard,  and  the  County  of  Hiesmes  on  his  second  son  Rey^  of 
Robert  as  his  brother's  vassal.-*     Disputes  arose  between  ^^  Third, 
the  brothers ;  Robert  was  besieged  in  his  castle  of  Falaise, 
and  when  peace  was  made  by  the  submission  of  Robert, 
the  Dnke  did  not  long  survive  his  success.     After  a  reign 
of  two  years  he  died  by  poison,^  as  was  generally  believed, 

*  See  above,  p.  330.         •  See  above,  p.  373.  '  See  above,  p.  398. 

*  W.  Gem.  V.  17.  "Cunctos  Normannomm  principes  apud  Fiscannum 
convocat.'*  "  Richardum  filium  suum  consultu  sapientwm  [mid  his  Witena 
gej'eaht]  pnefecit  sao  Ducatui,  et  Robertum  fratrem  ejus  Comitatui  0x1- 
menei,  ut  inde  illi  persolveret  debitum  obseqnii."    See  above,  p.  196. 

'  Will.  Gem.  vi.  2.  *'Cum  suorum  nonnullis,  ut  plurimi  rettulerunt, 
veneno  mortem  obiit."  So  Roman  de  Rou,  7434  et  seqq.  William  of 
Mahnesbury  (ii.  178)  more  distinctly  mentions  the  suspicion  against 
Robert ;  '*  Opinio  cert^  inoerta  vagatur,  quod  conniventia  fratris  Robert! 
. .  .  vim  juveni  venefica  consciverit."  SoChron.  Turon.  (Duchesne,  iii.  360) ; 
*'Hic  dicitur  veneno  necftsse  Richardum  fratrem  suum." 


on  tKe  '^    ""thority. 

In    tl,;  homaa 


°!iV.?.at*'". 
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'ill-   ""^^it  ••      * 


"^"^  ^'^^rrf. 
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sumption  of  his  English  birth.     The  banishments  of  the  chap.  vi. 
earlier  days  of  Cnut  will  easily  account  for  so  rare  an  event 
as  that  of  an  Englishman  taking  service  under  a  foreign 
prince.     But  it  was  as  the  protector  of  unfortunate  princes 
that  Robert  seems  to  have  been  most  anxious  to  appear 
before  the  world.     Baldwin  of  Flanders,  driven  from  his  Herestorca 
dominions  by  his  rebeUious  son,  was  restored  by  the  power  FUmdera. 
of  the  Norman  Duke.^     A  still   more  exalted  suppliant 
presently  implored  his  help.     His  liege  lord,  Henry,  King  King  Ro- 
of  the  French,  was  reduced  to  claim  the  support  of  the  hia  sons, 
mightiest  of  his  vassals  against  foes  who  were  of  his  own 
household.     King  Robert  had  originally  designed  the  suc- 
cession for  his  eldest  son  Hugh,  whom,  according  to   a 
custom  common  in  France,  though  unusual  in  England,  he 
caused  to  be  crowned  in  his  lifetime.*     Hugh,  a  prince  Hugh  is 
whose  merits,  we  are  told,  were  such  that  a  party  in  Italy  ^nd  dies 
looked  to  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial  Crown,^  was,  ^^"^^  **™- 
after  some  disputes  with  his  father,  reconciled  to  him,  and 
died  before  him.     Robert  then  selected  as  his  successor  Henry 

J  TT  •I'll     crowned  in 

his  second  son  Henry,  who  was  already  invested  with  the  his  Other's 
Duchy  of  Burgundy.     Henry  was   accordingly  accepted    ®     ®* 
and  crowned  at  Rheims.**     But  the  arrangement  displeased 

is  the  form  by  which  he  expresses  the  English  libeling  Mifred,  In  the 
Roman  de  Rou  he  is  "Auvere,"  "Alverei,"  •Alvere;"  the  ^Etheling  is 
•*  Auvered"  and"Alvred."  -ZElfred  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  name  in- 
tended. And  an  Alfred  in  that  generation  can  hardly  fiul  to  have  been 
an  Englishman,  unless  any  one  is  inclined  to  trace  up  the  use  of  the  name 
to  the  Saxon  settlement  at  Bayeux.  M.  Pluquet  in  a  note  on  the  Roman 
de  Rou  says  that  the  name  is  still  common  in  the  Bessin.  Alfred  became 
amonk  at  Cerisy.  Roman  de  Rou,  87x7  et  seqq. 

'  Will.  Gem.  vi.  6.  The  younger  Baldwin  had  married  Adela,  daughter 
of  King  Robert  and  the  nomiDal  widow  of  Duke  Richard  the  Third. 

•  Rud.  Glaber/iii.  9  (Duchesne,  iv.  36). 

*  lb.  '^Hujusmodi  enim  fama  ubique  provinciarum  percitas  peropta- 
batur  h  multis,  prascipu^  ab  Italicis,  ut  sibi  imperaret,  in  Imperium  sub- 
limari."  Tf  there  is  any  truth  in  this  rumour,  the  date  may  be  fixed  to 
the  year  1023,  when  the  Empire  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  Henry  the 
First  or  Second. 

♦  lb.  p.  37. 
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CHAP.  VI.  Queen  Constance,  who  was 
Death  of     third  son  Richard.     On 

King 


^^rt.       ^^^  Richard  expelled  Henry 


Henry  ex-  Norman  vassal,  and  was 
S^t^fby  being  allowed  to  receive  his 
R^^rt.      The  policy  of  Hugh  the  Gretstti 
J03»-         an  efficient  protector  in  tlie 


pfiSfes. 


The  Eng-        But  there  were  other 

lUh  ^thel-  ,^jjj  ^^^  Dute  Robert    tH 

ings  in  *  , 

Normandy,  nearer  personal  claim  tbaix 


ail    His    Flemish    »e^g'*t)o^^ 
nearer  personal  ciaim  vu»ii  evexx  Kis  I^ord  a*  Faria.   ^^e^  '  * 
lish  mhelings,  his  cousms  Ea<lward  and  .Alfred,  ^^  ^J^ 
at  his  court,  banished  frona  -fcHo  land  of  their  £atbera,  ^^"^ 


the  Danish  invader  occupi^^^  ^l^^j^  ancestral  throne^     Th^ 

^^^rn  ;   their  uncJe  i^  "^^ 


mother  had  wholly  forgot-bo 
no  effort  on  their  behalf  • 
first  kinsman  to  whom  iti 


eii. 


Itol> 


first  kinsman  to  whom  it    a.ppea.red  to  he  any  p^  ^^^^ 
business  to  assert  their  rx^Kt   to  a  crown  which  seemed  to. 
Cent^dio-  have  hopelessly  pWawa.y     from    their   house.      That 
d^ceaatoK^bert  did  make  an  atte«xp^    ^o   restore  them,  that  the 

therela-      relations  between  him  atid   On  i, 4-  ,.     „  .i,^« 

tionabe-  '^^iiut  Were  unfriendly  on  other 

tween  Cnut  grounds,  there  seems  no    rea*=r%»^    ^      ,     ,        ^  \    ^. 
andRobert.^,    .     '  ^  ^.fo^io   _  ^^    ^  doubt.    But  when  we 

ask  for  dates  and  details,  we  a.^^      .  , .  , 

**«^«  at  once  plunged  into  every 


^  Rudolf  (Ui.  9)  seems  to  knoijir  xiotilfci*^ 
attributes  the  reconciliation  to     ^^^  ^^*S  of  the  Norman  intervention,  bi» 
Norman  story  is  given  in  WiU.   O^^^^^"^*^^"^   o^  Fulk  of  Anjou.     Th 
See  alBo  the  Tours  Chronicle,  ap^  j-^^  \7^*  ^'    Koman  de  Ron,  7685-775^^ 
187.     But  both  these  writers  ^*^ibii^^^.^^®»  ^  3^*'  *"^  ^^'  ^^^^^'  '^  — " 
They  say  that  the  eldest  brother  Otlo    ^^'^'^''j's  brothers  in  a  strange  way  , 
capacity;  "quia  stnltus  erat;"    ««  ^^     '^^^i  Hot  succeed  because  of  hig  j^^^ 
had  a  son  Odo.  who  seems  to  havo    ^       ***«aor  natu  hebes."    Now  Bobert 
but  he  was  the  fourth  in  order  of   l>i^|.  x^  ®''*'«rod  the  description  thus  given, 
permansit.**    Chron.  ap.  Ducheano,    ij-      i^  *  '  Odo  verb  frater  eonim  privatna' 
Constance  favour  Henry,  but  both  a.ia^j        ^-       The  Tours  writer  also  makes 
"Henricus  regnavit  auxilio  matrix     ^^'^^^^y  recogniae  the  action  of  Robert ; 
WilliamofMalraesbury;"HenricuB,  ,^      ■^o'berti  Dttcis  Normannise."     So 
coronatus  est  priusquam  planb  pat^^   ^^***i^  itiinitenteBobertoNomiannc*, 
confusion  between  Henry's  coronatioi^   J^^J*i«-a«aet  "    Even  bero  there  U  ^ 

^*"^  ^ia  restoration  by  Bobert, 
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sort  of  confusion  and  contradiction.  The  English  writers  chap.  vi. 
are  silent;  from  the  German  writers  we  learn  next  to 
nothing;  the  Scandinavian  history  of  this  age  is  still  at 
least  half  mythical ;  the  Norman  writers  never  held  truth 
to  be  any  consequence  whenever  the  relations  of  Normandy 
and  England  were  concerned.  That  Robert  provoked 
Cnut  by  threats  or  attempts  to  restore  the  iEthelings,  and 
also  by  ill-treating  and  repudiating  Gnat's  sister^  seem  to 
be  facts  which  we  may  accept  in  the  bare  outline,  what- 
ever we  say  as  to  their  minuter  circumstances.  That  Cnut 
retaliated  by  an  invasion  of  Normandy,  or  that  the  threat 
of  such  an  invasion  had  an  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Normandy,  are  positions  which  are  strongly 
asserted  by  various  authorities.  But  their  stories  are  ac- 
companied by  circumstances  which  directly  contradict  the 
witness  of  authorities  which  are  far  more  trustworthy.  In 
fact,  the  moment  we  get  beyond  the  range  of  the  so'ber 
contemporary  Chronicles  of  our  own  land,  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  region  in  which  the  mythical  and  romantic  elements 
outweigh  the  historical,  and  moreover,  in  whatever  comes 
from  Norman  sources,  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
interested  invention  as  well  as  against  honest  error. 

We  have  seen  that  Estrith,  a  sister  of  Cnut,  was  married  Marriftgea 
to  the  Danish  Earl  Ulf,  the  brother-in-law  of  Godwine,  to  with  Ulf 
whom  she  bore  the  famous  S wend  Estrithson,  afterwards  *'*^^*'^'** 
King  of  the  Danes,  one  of  the  most  renowned  princes  in 
Danish  history.  We  are  told  by  a  variety  of  authorities  that, 
besides  her  marriage  with  Ulf,  Estrith  was  married  to  the 
Duke  of  the  Normans,^  that  she  was  ill-treated  by  him  in 

^  The  Norman  and  English  writers  do  not  mention  the  marriage  of 
Robert  and  Estrith.  It  is  asserted  by  Saxo,  Adam  of  Bremen,  and 
Rudolf  Glaber.  But  the  two  former  tell  the  story  with  much  confusion, 
making  Estrith  marry,  not  Robert,  but  Richard.  They  both  connect  this 
marriage  with  Cnut's  own  marriage  with  Emma.  Saxo's  words  (p.  193) 
are ;  "  Quum  Anglorum  rebus  obtentis  nectendam  cum  finitimis  amicitiam 
decrevisset,  NormannisB  Prsefecti  [an  odd  title]  Itoberti  filiam  Immam 
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OHAP.  VI.    various  ways,  and  was  finally  sent  back  with  ignominy  to 

her  brother.     The  majority  of  writers  who  tell  this  stoiy 

place  this  marriage  before  her  marriage  with  Ulf,  and 

make   the  Danish   Earl   take   the   divorced  wife  of  the 

Sapposed    Norman  Duke.     With  this  story  several  writers  connect 

tweenCnat  ^^^^h6i'>  ^^  ^^  invasion,  or  threatened  invasion,  of  Nor- 

and  Robert,  mandy  by  Cnut  in  order  to  redress  his  sister's  wrongs. 

The  most  popular  Danish  writer  even  makes  Cnut  die,  in 

contradiction   to   all   authentic    history,  while    besi^ng 

Rouen. ^     We   read  also  how  the  Norman  Duke  fled  to 

matrimonio  duxit,  eju$que  frairi  Rikardo  sororem  Estritham  oonjugio  pota- 
endam  permisit."  The  utter  confnBion  of  Saxo's  ideas  about  tiie  Norman 
Dukes  is  manifest.  Adam  (ii.  52)  says ;  **  Cbnud  regnum  Adalradi  accepit^ 
uxoremque  eju«  Immam  nonune,  que  fuit  soror  Comitis  Nortmannorum 
I^ikardi.  Cui  Bex  Danorum  suam  dedit  germanam  Margaretam  pro 
foedere.  Quam  deinde  Chnut,  repudiatam  a  Comite,  Wolf  Duci  Angliae 
dedit.  .  .  .  £t  Rikardus  quidem  Comes,  dedinans  iram  Ghnuty  Jberoeo- 
limam  profectus,  ibidem  obiit,  relinquens  fiUum  in  Nortmannift  nomine 
Rodbertum,  cujus  filius  est  iste  Willelmus,  quem  Franci  Bastardum 
vooant.**  Here  we  get  a  little  light.  The  marriages  of  Richard  the  Good 
with  Judith  and  Papia  are  well  ascertaaned,  and  there  is  no  room  left  for 
a  marriage  with  Estrith.  But,  as  Dr.  Lappenberg  remarks  (479.  Eng. 
Tr.  ii.  217),  Adam*s  mention  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  shows  that 
Robert  is  the  person  really  meant  among  all  this  confusion.  Lastly,  Rudolf 
Glaber,  a  better  authority  than  either  Saxo  or  Adam,  steps  in  to  setUe 
the  matter.  He  describes  (iv.  6.  p.  47)  Robert's  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
and  his  death  without  lawful  issue,  "  quamlibet  sororem  Anglorum  Regis 
Ganuc  manifestum  est  duxisse  uxorem,  quam  odiendo  divortium  fecerat.*' 
This  seems  to  put  the  fad  of  a  marriage  between  Robert  and  Estrith  on 
firm  ground.  Among  the  Danish  annalists,  the  Esrom  Annals  (Lang.  i. 
236)  simply  copy  Adam  of  Bremen ;  those  of  Roskild  (Lang.  i.  377)  tell 
the  same  tale  in  different  words;  **Kanutus  victor  exsistens,  ipsam 
Ymmam  duxit  uxorem,  genuitque  ex  eft  filium  Hartheknud.  ELanutus 
Ricardo  suam  dedit  sororem  nomine  Estrid.  Quae  ab  iUo  repudiata  Dud 
Ulf  sine  fratris  consensu  est  conjuncta."  The  name  Margaret  given  by 
Adam  to  this  princess  is  remarkable.  Estrith,  like  Emma  and  Eadgyth 
(see  above,  p.  334),  might  have  been  required  to  take  a  Noiman  name  at 
the  Noiman  court.  But  why  Margaret?  We  have  as  yet  no  Norman 
Margarets,  nor  periiaps  any  Western  Margarets  at  all,  till  the  return  of 
Eadward  the  son  of  Eadmund  from  Hungary. 

^  Saxo  seems  to  make  two  Norman  expeditions  on  the  part  of  Cnut. 
First  (p.  194),  early  in  his  reign,  so  far  as  anything  can  be  made  out  of 
Saxo's  chronology  ;  "  Rikardnm  acerrimum  uxoiis  csorem  effectum,  patrift 
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Jerusalem  or  elsewhere  for  fear  of  the  anger  of  the  Lord  chap.  vi. 
of  six  Northern  Kingdoms.    Details  of  this  sort  are  plainly 
mythical;   but  they  point  to  some  real  quarrel,  to  some 
war,  threatened  if  not  actually  waged,  between  Cnut  and 
Robert.  And  chronology,  as  well  as  the  tone  of  the  legends, 
shows  that  the  whole  of  these  events  must  be  placed  quite 
late  in  Cnut's  reiffn.     The  natural  inference  is  that  the  Robert 
marriage  between   Robert  and  Estrith   took   place,   not  married 
before  her  marriage  with  Ulf,  but  after  Ulfs  death.^    The  ]^^uif'« 
widow  was  richly  endowed :  her  brother  had  atoned  for  the  death, 
slaughter  of  her  husband  by  territorial  grants  which  might 
well  have  moved  the  cupidity  of  the  Norman.*    A  superior 
attraction  nearer  his   own  castle  may  easily  account  for 
Robert's  neglect  of  his  Scandinavian  bride.     Three  years 

exegit/*  Afterwards  (pp.  200,  aoi)  we  have  the  story  of  his  great  expedi- 
tion and  death  before  Rouen.  Richard  is  still  Dake,but,  for  fear  of  Cnut,. 
he  flees  to  Sicily ;  "  Cujus  [Canuti]  impetum  Richardus  Siciliam  petens, 
fug&  prsecnrrere  maturavit."  The  mention  of  Sicily  is  of  course  suggested 
by  the  exploits  of  the  Normans  in  those  regions.  Adam,  as  we  have  seen, 
makes  Richard  flee  to  Jerusalem.  His  Scholiast  adds  that  the  conquest 
of  Apulia  was  begun  by  forty  of  his  comrades  on  their  return.  The  source 
of  confusion  is  obvious. 

We  have  seen  a  French  campaign  and  a  visit  to  Rouen  attributed  to 
Cnut  by  Swend  Aggeeson  (see  above,  p.  504)1  but  the  circumstanoes  are 
quite  different. 

*■  So  Lappenberg  (ii.  1 1 7),  and  Perta  in  his  note  to  Adam,  ii.  52.  A  dispute 
between  Robert  and  Cnut  which  could  be  connected,  even  mythically, 
with  Cnut*s  death  and  Robert's  pilgrimage  must  be  placed  quite  late  in 
their  reigns.  And  as  the  offender  is  always  looked  on  as  the  reigning 
Duke,  1028,  or  (if  we  take  the  reckoning  of  Florence  under  1026  and 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle  under  1024)  1026,  is  the  earliest  year  to  which 
the  transaction  can  be  referred.  Ulf  was  killed  in  1035.  William  the 
Bastard  was  bom  in  1028. 

'  Saxo  at  least  tells  us  that  Cnut,  before  her  marriage  with  Ulf,  "  soro- 
rem  SialandisB  redditam  regiarum  partium  functione  donavit"  (p.  194).  After 
Ulf' s  death,  execution,  or  murder,  "  Canutus  violatee  necessitudinis  inju- 
riam,  ao  sororis  viduitatem,  duarum  provinciarum  attributione  pensavit" 
(p.  197).  He  adds  that  she  gave  them  to  the  Church  of  Roskild.  The 
Roskild  Annals  (Lang.  i.  377)  make  her  rebuild  the  church  of  stone,  it 
having  been  before  of  wood  ;  **  Honorific^  sepelivit,  ecclesiamque  lapideam 
in  loco  ligneae  construxit,  quam  multis  modis  ditavit." 
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CHAP.  VI.   after  Estrith's  widowhood,     Itol>ert   becair^ 

him  who  was  preeminent Ijr    t:hes    Bastard.       ^       T:^ 
Robert's         It  seems  impossible  to  cloii"l>-fc    that  Rnh^  ^  ^^^^'  <>^ 

ao^rbe-  on  behalf  of  his  English   cousins  was  conn^"^    ,«. 
"^^^^  events.    The  reigu  of  Robert  ooincides  wit^^^^'t?,^" 
.oa8-io35.  years  of  the  reign  of  Cn^t,     ^^     ^hat  anv      -   ^'^e  W     "* 
Robert  in  English  affairs   xx^^*     ^ave  beei    ^'^^^'^l^'" 
days.^     Each  prince  would     doobtless  sei^^*^    ^^^Vg  L 
tunity  of  annoying  the  other  -     the   tale  el  ^"^^^K    ^ 

before  us  as  the  aggressor  ^     l>ut:,  as  to  tb  ^**'*^^'^  «»4    ^^^''■ 
we  are  left  to  guess.     It  wo«ld  'be  perCe.^?^^^' '^f^^'^ 
violent  and  impulsive  character    such  as     la       ''**'»JuJ  ^"'*' 
have  been,*  if  the  repudiation   of  Estrith  ^^  seei^V 

or  presently  followed,  by  the    aesertfon  of  ^^  ^^'^Pmei 
^thelings  to  her  brother's    crowTi.       Th  *'*"*'®  of  th ' 

first  contemplated  Norman     invasion     *>  ***  ^''^'^  of  *•>, 

fixed  only  within  a  few  years  ;      but  f  Ji         "*'^§fand  c^^  , 
it  in  the  Norman  accounts,  seems   credi-h^^^^'  ^  ^^  '^ead 
general  outline.*    The  Duke    seii«Js  an  e-  ^"""^^  ^'°   its 

demanding,  it  would  seem,  the    cession  of  *?i!*^^  **  ^^ut 
dom  of  England  to  the  rightful    Heir.*    X'l,        '^^''^^  ^'"^S- 

,  '  Two  English  writers  only  speak    of    J>oh  »*»  ^**CCl 

namely  William  of  MalmesburyandJohn  of  w-  n-  '**^*%na  on   g 

549-50)  tells  the  story  much  as  WiUiam  o£  J^^f^^^"^^"^'    John  (^p.q'^' 
usnal  confusion,  he  substitutes  Richard   the  o     ri^^^  ^^^es,  only  ^1,   '^^» 
dear  from  the  two  Williams  that  Boberfc  wi^a   ^u     j^     *~^''   ^bert.    *  i>       .  ^^® 
John  of  Wallingford  is  clearly  wrong  when  he  nla    '^^^  ^'^^^^TQeH   "     '^  is 
years  of  Cnut— •*  in  primordiis  regni  sui."  *'*®  ^tory  ^   .,      ****it 

*  The  character  of  Robert,  as  I  hinted   before    '  ^  ^'^^^ 
aside  the  charge  of  fratricide,  his.  actions  ^ve   o'             ^  ^^^ienj       o_ 
being  much  such  a  character  as  his  ancestor    Wl¥-         '''^''**8Brio  ^^S 
above,  p.  a  1 5).   His  conduct  in  the  external  relati          "^«fiJ  ^'^gaw  »v#  ** 
more  honourable  than  that  of  William ;  but  then  h      r*^        ^itcbv          v*®e 
or  Herbert  of  Vermandois  to  lead  him  astray.                           ^o  ^^gb     f  ^  '^ 

»  Will  Gem.  vi.  10, 1 1.  Roman  de  Ron,  7897  et  a  ^   ^*»^ 

U.S.   Will.  Malms,  ii.  180.      The  last  writer  howe^^'   '^^^'  ^^Un^^ 
attempted  invasion,  and  says  nothing  of  the  enaba«sie«  }^^^^^^^  ojol^^*^ 

*  Will.  Gem.  vi.  10.  "Mandavit  Chunuto  Regi,  ^^  •     .^  ^d  -^        *^® 
eorum  exterminio  illis  parceret,  et  sua  eis  vel  8er6  pro      .  ^90e 


"°""*  obto. 
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to  surrender  his  crown  is  nothing  wonderful,  though  the  chap.  vi. 
Norman  writer  seems  shocked  that  the  exhortation  of  the 
Norman  ambassadors  did  not  at  once  bring  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  the  usurper.^    The  Duke  then,  in  great  wrath,  Robert's 
determines  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  kinsmen  by  force  of  J^^^^J^^p^ 
arms.     An  Assembly  of  the  Normans  is  held,  a  forerunner  ^*"7^i® 
of  the  more  famous  Assembly  at  Lillebonne,  in  which  the 
invasion  of  England  is  determined  on.     A  fleet  is  prepared 
with  all  haste,  and  Duke  Robert  and  the  ^theling  Ead- 
ward*  embark  at  Fecamp.     But  the  wind  was  contrary ; 
instead  of  being  carried  safely  to  Pevensey,  the  fleet  was 
carried  round  the  C6tentin  peninsula  and  found  itself  on 
the  coast  of  Jersey.^     All  attempts  were  vain ;   the  his- 
torian piously  adds  that  they  were  frustrated  by  a  special 
Providence,  because  God  had  determined  that  his  servant 
Eadward  should  make  his  way  to  the  English  Crown  with- 
out the  shedding  of  blood.^    The  Duke  accordingly  gave 
up  his  enterprise  on  behalf  of  his  cousin  of  England,  and 

redderet."  So  John  of  Wallingford ;  "  Venenmt  legati  k  Normannift  .... 
qui  cum  Cnutone  do  regni  jure  disceptantea  juvenibuB  pnedictis  regnum 
postulabant." 

^  Will.  Crem.  vi.  lo.  **  lUe  salubribus  monitia  ejus  non  adquievit,  sed 
legatoB  infectis  rebus  nihil  Isetum  portantes  remisit." 

'  William  of  Jumi^ges  implies  the  personal  presence  of  the  Duke  on 
board  the  fleet,  but  says  nothing  of  that  of  the  uSItheling.  Wace  mentions 
both  "Robert  et  Edward*'  (7941). 

*  "  Nimift  tempestate  acti  ad  insuUm  quae  Genus  vocatur,"  says  William 
of  Jumibges.  **Ger8Us"  is  a  singular  form  for  an  island  which  is  also 
called  Caraarea.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  (iil.  176)  remarks  that  this  is  the  first 
time  that  Jersey  is  spoken  of  in  medittval  history.  Waoe  (7937)  seems 
to  have  thought  that  a  special  description  of  the  geography  of  the  island 
was  needed.  "  Crersui  est  prez  de  Costentin, 

Lk  ti  Normendie  prent  fin  ; 
En  mer  est  devers  Occident, 
Al  fi^  de  Normendie  appent." 

*  Will.  Gem.  vi  10.  '*  Quod  puto  ita  factum  esse,  Deo  auotore,  pro 
Edwardo  Rege,  quern  disponebat  in  futuro  regnare  sine  sanguinis  efiusione.*' 
William  of  Malmesbuiy  is  vaguer  and  more  discreet;  "per  occultum 
scilicet  Dei  judicium,  in  cujus  voluntate  sunt  potestates  regnorum 
omnium." 
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CHAP.  ▼!•  employed  his  fleet  in  a  further  harrying  of  the  d^ 

of  his  cousin  of  Britanny.^    At  last  Bobert,  A^rcfabb^Kf  ^ 
Bouen,  the  common  uncle  of  Robert  and  Alaa^^  Tecaofii 
the  two  princes^  and  the  fleet  apparently  novr  saaitc  t 
Bouen.^    Thus  far  we  have  a  story,  someirhat  he^fatoK 
in  details,  but  which  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  jftc^tf, 
who   had  restored  the  fugitive  sovereigns  of  France  hm 
Flanders,  really  contemplated  carrying  on   his  calliz^  4 
King-maker  beyond  the  sea.     Robert,  a  thorou^  knigi' 
errant,  probably  contemplated  the  restoration  of  his  coca 
in  perfect  good  faith,  and  with  no  more  intention  of  m 
ulterior  gain  to  himself  than  he  had  shown  in  the  rest^a- 
Frobftble    tious  of  Baldwin  and  Henry.     But,  if  a  Nonnan  army  hi 
thTiuooeM^^^  landed  in  England,  it  would  not  have  been  so  etsf 
of  luoh  an  ^  brings  it  home  ainiin  as  to  brin^^  home  one  whidi  hi 

invasion.        ^  °  , 

simply  marched  into  France  or  Flanders.     Cnut^  witli  ii 
Tostig,  no  Harold  Hardrada,  to  divert  him  from  the  maa 
danger,  and  with  the  force  of  his  other  Kingdoms  ready  t# 
back  him,  would  most  likely  have  speedily  crushed  the  ia- 
vader.    But  had  it  been  otherwise,  one  can  hardlj  fancy  tk 
English  expedition  producing  no  more  lasting  results  ihs& 
the  French  and  Flemish  expedition.    If  a  Norman  annj 
had  efiected   the  restoration  of  the  ^theling,  it  conkl 
hardly  have  failed  to  do  somewhat  more  than  eflTect  his  i«- 
storation.     Had  Eadward  ascended  the  English  throne  br 
virtue  of  a  victory  won  by  Norman  troops  over  Cnufs 
Danes  and  Englishmen,  the  practical  aspect  of  such  a 
revolution  could  have  hardly  differed  at  all  from  the  revolo- 
tion  which  did  take  place  under  William.    The  prince  thns 
established  in  his  Kingdom  would  have  been^  accordiDg 
to  formal  pedigrees,  the  eyne-hlafordy  the  descendant  of 

>  WilLGem.vi.  II.  «  lb. 

^  William  of  Malmesbury  winds  up  his  story  with  the  sm^bur  state- 
ment; "Relliquise  ratium,  multo  tempore  cUBsolataram,  Botomagi  adhoc 
nostrft  estate  visebantur." 
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Alfred,  Cerdic,  and  Woden.  But,  half-Normau  by  birth,  chap.  vi. 
wholly  Norman  in  feeling,  raised  to  his  throne  by  Norman 
swords,  Eadward  would  have  reigned  still  more  completely 
as  a  Frenchman  than  he  did  reign  when,  a  few  years  later, 
he  came  to  the  Crown  in  a  more  peaceable  way.  The 
storm,  or  whatever  it  was,  which  kept  back  Robert  the 
Devil  from  his  scheme  of  an  invasion  of  England,  put  off 
the  chances  of  a  Norman  Conquest  for  nearly  forty  years. 

The  Norman  writers  wind  up  their  story  with  an  as-  Cnut  said 
sertion  which  is  much  less   credible  than  their   account  oflfored  the 
of  the  expedition  itself.     Robert,  on  his  return  from  his  "JccfMion 

.  .  .  ofWessex 

Breton  expedition,  was  met,  in  the  very  nick  of  time,^  by  to  the 
ambassadors  from  Cnut  offering  half  of  the  Kingdom  of 
England  to  the  sons  of  ^thelred.  The  Lord  of  Northern 
Europe  was  sick,  and  felt  himself  near  his  end ;  he  there- 
fore wished  for  peace  during  the  remnant  of  his  days.^ 
Of  course  this  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  offer  of  imme- 
diate resignation  of  any  part  of  his  dominions.  What  is 
meant  is  that  Cnut  offered  to  secure  peace  with  Normandy 
by  recognizing  Eadward  as  his  successor  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Wessex.  The  Norman  and  the  Danish  accounts  may 
be  set  against  one  another.  Any  number  of  embassies 
may  have  passed  between  the  two  princes,  any  amount  of 
mutual  threatenings  may  have  been  exchanged ;  but 
Cnut^s  fear  of  Robert  and  Robert's  fear  of  Cnut  may  be 
set  aside  as  equally  mythical.  The  Norman  story  is  utterly  Improbabi. 
improbable.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlikely  than  a  dis-  g^^. 
position  made  by  Cnut  in  favour  of  either  of  his  step-sons. 

*  WilL  Gem.  vi.  t3.  "  Qnibus  ad  liquidum  Bopitis,  en,  adront  legati 
Roberto  Daci  k  Chunuto  Rege  direoti." 

'  lb.  "  Pace  ratA  in  diebus  suis  e6  quod  validA  gravaretur  incommodi- 
tate  corporali."  So  John  of  Wallingford  (550) ;  "  QuAdam  molestift  tactus 
Cnuto,  et  flibi  et  caasss  bus  timoit,  et  sub  quotidiauA  formidine  discidium 
et  periculum,  quod  ex  parte  iUA  inuninere  senait,  studuit  terminare."  No 
doubt  these  writers  &ncied  Cnut,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  to  have 
been  quite  an  old  man.    Cf.  above,  p.  380. 


om  h«    ..wn        ft-  .-.Legating  a 

--of ,°-;  "-=;"•-*--•  I- »i 

e  for    .„4\'^«—W  supply 
""leads.   «3    to    ""»"8^«™-'"t. 
™  =e„terod     on    t'"'"'"'^    *»»»*    h-    — 
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enthusiasm^  a  fierce  impulse  of  penitence  for  past  sins,  chap.  vi. 
carried  Bobert  the  Devil  on  the  more  distant  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.^     On  his  return  he  died  at  the  Bithynian  Robert  dies 
Nikaia,  some  say  by  the  same  fate  by  which  he  was  sus-  j^iy  2, 
pected  of  having  made  away  with  his  own  brother.*    In  his  '^^5- 
lifetime  he  had  begun  to  rear  the  noble  Abbey  of  Cerisy, 
which,  after  many  changes  and  mutilations,  still  remains 
to  witness  to  the  severe  grandeur  of  the  taste  of  Robert 
and  his  age.^     But  the  bones  of  its  founder  were  not 
destined  to  rest  among  its  massive  pillars  or  beneath  the 
bold  arches  which  span  the  width  of  its  stately  nave.     The 
relics  which  he  had  collected  in  the  East  were  borne  by 
his  chamberlain  Toustain  to  the  sanctuary  which  he  had 
founded,*  but  the  great  Duke  of  the  Normans^  himself 
found  his  last  home  in  the  lands  beyond  the  Hellespont, 
beneath  the   spreading   cupolas   of  a   Byzantine  basilica 
at  Nikaia.^     The  Norman  thus  died  a  stranger  and  a 
pilgrim  in  a  land  of  another  tongue  and  another  wor- 
ship ;   the  Dane  too  ended  his  days  in  a  land  which  was  Cnut  dies 
not  his  by  birth ;   but  it  was  a  land  in  which,  if  he  had  \y^^^ 
entered  it  as  a  destroyer,  he  had  truly  reigned  as  a  father.  November 
Cnut,  Emperor  of  six  Kingdoms,  but  in  a  special  manner 
King  of  the  West-Saxon  realm,  died  within  the  West- 

*  See  William  of  Jnmi^ges,  vi.  la,  who  however  does  not  distinctly  con- 
nect the  pilg^mage  with  the  death  of  his  brother.  But  William  of  Malmes- 
buiy  says  distinctly ;  "  cnjus  rei  gemens  conscientiam."  So  the  Tours 
Chronicle  quoted  above  (p.  517) ;  "  Quare  .  .  .  nudipes  Hierosalem  abiit." 

'  Will.  Malms,  ii.  178.  "A  pud  Nicssam  urbem  Bithyniae  dies  implevit, 
veneno,  ut  fertur,  interceptus;  auctore  ministro  Radulfo,  cognomento 
Mowino,  qui  scelus  illud  spe  ducatiU  animo  suo  extorserit ;  sed  Norman- 
niam  regressus,  re  cognitA,  ab  omnibus  quasi  monstrum  exsufflatus,  in 
exsilinm  perpetuum  discessit."    So  Roman  de  Rou,  8372. 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  21.  ''At  Robertus  .  .  .  antequam  Hiemsalem  pergeret, 
monasterium  Sancti  Vigoris  Ceratii  sdificare  coepit."  So  Roman  de  Rou, 
7465  et  seqq.,  8390.     On  Cerisy,  see  Neustria  Pia^  429. 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  8391. 

»  Will.  Gem.  vii.  i.  "  Roberti  magni  Ducis." 

*  lb.  vi.  13.  "  Sepultus  est  etiam  in  basilicft  Sanctee  Marise  h  svob,  intra 
moenia  Nicenie  dvitatis." 

M  m 
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OHAP.  Yh  Saxon  border^  at  a  spot  hallowed  by  memories  of  the  Grsl 
^Ifredj  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  minster  at  Shaftes- 
bury.^ As  an  English  King  by  adoption^  if  not  by  hirti 
he  found  a  grave  among  the  English  Kin^s  who  ^sm 
before  him,  in  the  Old  Minster  of  his  West- Saxon  ca^k^ 
The  two  rivals,  if  rivals  they  were,  passed  finom  the  Westen 
world  almost  at  the  same  moment;  the  death  of  Cb^ 
happened  about  the  time  when  the  death  of  Robert  eonU 
have  become  known  in  England  or  in  Normandy.  T^ 
dominions  of  both  rulers  passed  away  to  their  spurioos  oc 
doubtful  offspring.  The  son  of  Arlette  succeeded  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  the  supposed  son  of  '^  the  other  ^Ifgifu''  succeeded 
ContrMt  in  England.  But,  if  there  be  a  wide  differenoe  betwea 
their^C'  ^^®  fame  of  the  two  fathers,  it  is  far  more  than  over- 
®®"*^"-  balanced  by  the  difference  between  the  fame  of  their  som 
A  reign  of  a  few  obscure  years  of  crime  and  confosioo 
forms  the  sole  memory  of  the  Bastard  of  Northamptosj 
while  the  world  has  ever  since  rung,  and  while  it  las^ 
can  hardly  ever  fail  to  ring,  with  the  mighty  name  of  the 
Bastard  of  Falaise. 


$2.  The  Beign  of  Harold  the  San  of  Omui. 

1035-1040. 

Extent  The  good  fortune  of  Cnut  had  raised  him  up  an  Empire 

Empire.^  in  Northern  Europe  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  before 
or  after  him.  Setting  aside  descriptions  of  his  power  which 
are  manifestly  gross  exaggerations,  he  united  the  King- 
dom of  England  and  its  dependencies  with  the  Kingdoms 
of  Denmark  and  Norway.  As  to  his  intentions  with 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  these  vast  dominions  after  his 

'  The  death  of  Cnnt  at  Shafteebniy  is  asserted  by  all  the  Chronicsles  sad 
Florence  in  anno,  and  by  William  of  Malmesbniy,  ii.  187.  Of  Saxo's  wild 
fable  about  his  death  at  Rouen  I  have  spoken  already.  I  have  not  fiHiod 
it  in  any  other  of  the  Danish  writers,  several  of  whom  distinctly  assert  his 
death  in  England.  Cbron.  Esrom.  ap.  Lang.  i.  936  (whioh  makes  him  di? 
In  X037).  Chron.  Rosk.  i.  377. 
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death  our  information  is  unfortunately  most  meagre.     It  ohap.  yi. 
seems  clear  that^  like  Charles  the  Greats  he  contemplated  a  Compari- 

BOO  DO" 

partition  among  his  children;^  it  is  not  clear  whether^  like  tween  the 
Charles,  he  contemplated  the  retention   of  any  kind  ofg;^^.^ 
connexion  among  his  various   Kingdoms,  or  the  investi-  of  Cnut 
ture  of  one  among  his  sons  with  any  sort  of  Imperial  Charles, 
superiority  over  the  others.     Like  Charles,  he  had  esta- 
blished his  sons  as  Kings  during  his  lifetime  in  his  subor- 
dinate Kingdoms.     I  say  subordinate  Kingdoms,  because  England 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that,  in  Cnufs  eyes,  Denmark  of  Gnut's 
and  Norway  were  little  more  than  dependencies  of  Eng-  ™^P"** 
land.     England  was  the  seat  of  his  own  dominion,  while  llie  Scan- 
the  Scandinavian  Elingdoms  were  entrusted   to  Viceroys  stotes 
or  under-Kings.     Swend,  with  his  mother  iElfgifu,  had  "^^?^  ^^ 
reigned  in  Norway ;  Denmark,  it  would  seem,  had  been  Kings. 
placed  at  one  time  under  Harold  and  at  another  under 
Harthacnut.'      In   both   countries  we  see  signs   of  dis- 

^  Gharies'  schemes  of  partition  came  to  nothing,  becanse  of  the  death 
of  his  sons  Charles  and  Pippin.  Still  a  trace  of  them  remiuned  in  the 
position  of  Bernard,  son  of  Pippin,  as  King  of  Italy  under  the  Emperor 
Lewis.  The  whole  reign  of  Lewis,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  one  long  record 
of  partitions  and  contemplated  partitions  of  the  Empire. 

'  Sazo  is  so  confused  in  his  chronology  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether, 
in  the  following  passage  (p.  196),  he  may  not  be  confounding  the  division 
of  Cnut's  dominions  after  his  death  with  a  system  of  under-Kings  during 
his  life* time.  Bat  his  words  certainly  describe  a  state  of  things  very  like 
that  which  was  contemplated  by  Charles.  *'  Inde  [from  Rome,  see  above, 
p.  504]  reversus,  Haraldum  natu  majorem  AnglisB,  Danis  Canutum,  Nor- 
vagisB  Svenonem,  quem  ex  Alvinft  sustulerat,  absque  ulU  majestatis  sn» 
diminutione,  prefecit.  Nam  etsi  tree  pix>vincias  totadem  filiorum  regimini 
tradidit,  nihilominhs  commune  sibi  trium  imperium  reservavit^  neque 
summam  pente  alium  oonsistere  voluit.  Pneterea  teneris  adhuc  ducibus, 
in  officiorum  tutelam  fortissimorum  prsesidia  sociavit.''  The  Knytlinga 
Saga  (c.  17.  Ant.  Celto-ScandicsB,  p.  144)  gives  a  similar  account,  only  in- 
stead of  England,  it  makes  Harold  under-Kin g  over  part  of  Scotland. 
"  Knutr  Konungr  hafdi  oc  til  forrada  mikinn  hlut  af  Skotlandi,  oc  sette 
hann  )>ar  Haralld  son  sinn  Konung  ysir ;  enu  ]>o  var  Knutr  Konungr  ysir- 
konungr  [Overkonge]  allra  l>eiiTa."  There  is  however  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  Harold  ever  reigned  in  England  as  under-King,  and  a  reign 
in  Scotland,  though  the  statement  is  very  remarkable,  is  hardly  to  be  as- 
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affyction  towards  Cnut's     r^„ 

trac  in  England.  The  ^"T^T'"''  "^  "■'^*  "'  ^  »« 
i.  said  to  have  been   bi„v,^  °'^  ^"'°'^   -""^   b«  >»«ft«' 

Denmark  we  even  hear   of  »rP"=BSive  in  Norway.'    In 

and  said  to  be  favoured  l>y  "J?  "ttempt,  lieaded  by  EotlUlf 
in  favour  of  Hartliaenut.a"" '^'°""'' '"'^'sp'a'*  Cml 
proferenee  ahown  by  Crmt  t  ''"t!"  '°°'™  assigned  is  Ihi 
If  then  Cnut  enteilaiaoa  a,^  "  England  and  Engli.hmij^! 
ing  hia  Scandinavian  Posaei^-  "'"  °'  P^manenlly  annei. 
any  idea  in  .„-  of  Voa^^i;',™""  ''"  Engbah  E„pi,e, 
tho  eond.Lon  ol  Walea     „  «   Denmark  and  N„™,  ^ 

very  little  ehanee  of    BUo„  ^^^Uand,   s,,,,!,       T  '  " 

To  retain  Wale,  and    s"^°°«^-«  for   „;t  ^*™'  « 
any  permanent  aabjeotion     "'*"''■  "">t«'mi„„u,"        "'*"'' 
countries  so  remote  as  t>^j^    '^'^»k  aUvayg  d' ffi      ™""^"^j  ia 
Upliemi'ral  impuesiblc.      Empires     j:»  ^^^^ndNn  ''''  to  retain 

suuhEiu-    or  Cnut  are  in  their  owrj       *^      Pilose    of    . , '*^  *^  hopelesdy 
J--       of  Alexander  and  Ch.r,,.^>-t«r«  <-l*e„„7";'"..  ChnrH 
may  leave  behn,d,t  ream     '       „•"  I'»ees,     r     *"°fceiw 

^f  the  world  butt.,.  K^;«--tin,;re:;*fo,Cn 

their  head;  they  fall   to     *''     ^n     Al       ""*  <vil|'' ^       '»'■ 

t-reat  conqueror  passes    '".'""^Oa   a«  ''^"''»  or      'p    '^  "* 

,vith  the  Anglo-Seanai,,  "**°     tv,.!"""  »"  Olt  .        "'«  •» 

With  our  scanty  iafor^'^^ian     jj|*»   Kni,    *'"■'«  "f  ft. 

assert  or  deny  that  he   -i     ^*'*Oi,  l^'re  ^p     '      So  Jj 

1  .  .  ^rtii,  *    Wo  n  trie  f  "" 

Cnuf«        shape  among  his  vast;  "^^t-rl       „    "nrjoi  ^^eatp-. 

-r      he  did  eutertai.  such    t^'^'^    -a:,'  l"'*;!'''*-.,,  ^'■ 

-  -.     to  the  winds  iunucdi^**  "Mg.,^^^-  y  sev.,  ^S  n„,„^' «V 

..««1  wUhMl  b.11.,  .UH,„„  '"s  01,  ™"  >ve,       "»•     li 

Hmid,,.pp.mt„i|i„i„  t,     'y   th  "liiati,      ^tert* 

in  Norway  ffiti  l;is  mother.     .^"*»ia^i     "*    th-..  Wu 

■  Saor,,  0.  „,.  „.  (LiiJ^'rSS'.    .«.•;«'  th,  """Wt  W 

'  See  Mallet,  HUtoire  d^  "i^"»-»).  ^'*-*-   3  ^  Jl""^"!  f  ^U-    ,'>*  SU-, 

till-  "■3).  -It.        "Jll  S      ^J*.       f\ 

'3).  '  ^H). 
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died^  Swend  was  in  possession  of  Norway^  and  Hartha-   chap.  ti. 

cnut  in  possession  of  Denmark.     It  appears  that  England 

also  was  designed  for  the  son  of  Emma^  Cnut's  specially 

royal  offspring,  the  one  son  who  was  the  child  of  a  crowned 

King  and  his  Lady.     What  provision,  if  any,  was  made 

for  Harold  by  his    father's  last    dispositions,   does    not 

appear.     But  things  turned  out  far  differently  from  what 

Cnut    had    intended.      Swend   was    almost    immediately  Swend 

driven  out   of  Norway,  and  Magnus,  the  son  of  Saint  ^^^ 

Olaf,  was  received  as  Kiner.*     In  Denmark  Harthacnut  Norway. 
.  1030. 

retained  possession,  though  the  aspect  of  Magnus  was 
threatening.  In  England,  as  usual,  all  attempts  to  influ- 
ence the  free  choice  of  the  Witan  before  the  vacancy 
came  to  nothing.  If  Cnut  attempted  to  do  more  than 
exercise  that  vague  power  of  recommending  a  successor 
which  the  Law  vested  in  him,  his  bequest  counted  for  as 
little  as  the  older  bequests  of  ^thelwulf  had  counted.^ 

The  events  which  immediately  followed  the  death  of  State  of 
Cnut  are  told  with  much  contradiction  and   confusion ;  ^^  ^^ 
but,  by  closely  attending  to  the  most  trustworthy  autho-  ^®**^  ^^ 
rities,  it  seems  not  very  difficult  to  make  out  the  general 
sequence  of  events.^     It  appears   then   that  the  will  of 

*  Snorre,  Saga  of  Magnus,  c.  4  (Laing,  ii.  363).  As  to  the  division  after 
Gnat's  death,  see  Adam  of  Bremen,  ii.  7a  ;  '^Post  cujus  mortem,  ui  ipse 
dispomUt  saccedunt  in  regnum  filii  ejus,  Haroldus  in  Angliam,  Svein  in 
Nortmanniam,  Hardechnut  autem  in  Daniam.  .  .  .  Suein  et  Harold,  k 
ooncubin&  geniti  erant ;  qui,  ut  mos  est  barbaris,  sequam  tunc  inter  liberos 
Chnut  Bortiti  sunt  partem  hoBreditatis."  This  is  copied  by  the  Esrom 
Chronicle,  Lang.  i.  737.  cf  Chron.  Rosk.  p.  377.  Chron.  Ericl,  p,  159.  As 
Harold  actually  succeeded  in  England,  foreign  writers  seem  to  have  taken 
for  granted  that  his  succession  was  in  accordance  with  Cnut*s  will. 

*  See  above,  p.  118. 

'  The  cause  of  all  these  difficulties  and  contradictions  seems  to  be  that 
the  division  of  the  Kingdom  between  Harold  and  Harthacnut  proved  a 
mere  ephemeral  arrangement,  and  was  set  aside  within  two  years.  It  seems 
therefore  to  have  quite  passed  out  of  mind,  except  with  the  very  few 
writers  with  whom  minute  accuracy  was  really  an  object.  No  one  would 
find  out  the  fact  from  Adam  of  Bremen,  from  the  Encomiast,  or  even  from 
William  of  Malmesbury.     Of  the  Danish  writers  it  is  needless  to  speak. 


» . 
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OHAP.  VI.  the  late  King,  in  favour  of  Harthacnnt,  was  sapported  by 
The  West-  ^^xe  West-Saxons  vjith  Godwine  their  Earl  at  their  head. 

nazons  for 

Hartha-  That  the  English  were  divided,  some  beings  for  Harthaenat 
and  some  for  one  of  the  sons  of  ^Sthelred^  is  a  statement 
which  seems  hardly  to  rest  on  sufficient  authority.^    On 

Northum-   the  other  hand,  Harold,  the  supposed  son  of  Cnut  and  of 

Mercia,and  ^Ifgifu  of  Northampton,  also  appeared    as  a  candidate. 

^j^"!  ^^'^  He  was  apparently  supported  by  Earl  Leofric  of  Mercia, 
by  the  great  body  of  the  Thegns  north  of  the  Thamea, 
and  by  the  '' lithsmen,''  the  sea-faring  folk,  of  London. 
It  would  even  seem  that  he  ventured  on  an  act,  whether 

The  Encomiast  (15  et  seqq.)  and,  still  more  plainly,  William  of  Malmes- 
buiy  (ii.  188)  realize  that  a  strong  opposition  was  made  to  the  election  m 
Harold  ;  they  do  not  realise  that  that  opposition  was  so  £ur  auooessfai  that 
a  temporary  sovereignty  over  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  was  secured  to 
Harthacnut.     Even  Florence,  seemingly  hesitating,  as  he  sometimes  does, 
between  two  versions  of  a  stoiy,  tells  the  tale  with  some  confnsxon.    Bnt  on 
comparing  the  Abingdon,  Worcester,  and  Peterborough  Chronicles,  the 
matter  becomes  much  clearer.    The  Peterborough  Chronicle  is  the  primary 
authority  for  the  division  of  parties  in  the  Witenagemdt,  for  the  division  of 
the  Kingdom  between  the  two  competitors,  for  the  Regency  of  Emma  and 
Godwine  on  behalf  of  Harthacnut.    Its  statements  are  copied,  with  more  or 
less  of  confusion  and  misconception,  by  the  Canterbury  Cfai^nicle,  Florence, 
and  William.    The  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles  do  not  distinctly 
mention  the  division  of  the  Kingdom  under  the  year  1035  ;  but  they  imply 
it  under  1037,  in  the  words,  "H^r  man  geoeas  Harald  ofer  eall  to  oinge, 
and  forsoc  Hai^aonut,"  which,  unless  Harthacnut  had  before  possessed 
part  of  the  Kingdom,  would  be  meaningless.     Oddly  enough,  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle  does  not  distinctly  mention  this  second   election  (» 
Harold,  though  it  perhaps  alludes  to  it  in  the  words,  "  And  he  [Harold] 
wies  Iwh  full  cyng  ofer  eall  Englaland.*'    Thus  the  two  accounts  in  the 
Chronicles  fill  up  gai>s  in  each  other,  and  between  the  two  we  get  a  fuU 
and  consistent  narrative. 

^  See  above,  p.  538.  William  of  Malmesbury  indeed  says  fii.  188),  "Angii 
diu  obstiterunt,  magis  unum  ex  filiis  Ethelredi,  qui  in  NormanniA  mora* 
bantur,  vel  Hardecnntum  filium  Cnutonis  ex  EmmA,  qui  tunc  in  Pan^ 
marchiH  erat,  Regem  habere  volentes.*'  But  we  hear  nothing  in  the 
Chronicles,  where  the  proceedings  in  the  Witenagemdt  are  described,  of 
any  voices  being  raised  on  the  side  of  the  ^thelings,  and  William  himself 
says  (u.  s.)  of  a  time  a  little  later ;  '*  Filii  Ethelredi  jam  fer^  omnibus  de- 
spectui  erant,  magis  propter  patenue  socordiaa  memoriam,  quam  propter 
Danonim  potentiam."  These  lost  words  are  at  least  a  witness  to  the 
freedom  of  election  on  this  occasion. 


fi 
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we  call  it  of  sovereignty  or  of  violence,  before  the  election  ohaf.  vi. 
was  held.     He  sent  to  Winchester  and  despoiled  the  Lady  Harold 
iSlfgifii-Emma  of  the  treasures  which  had  been  left  her  jmma. 
by  Cnut.*      Personally,  as  the  event  proved,  both  can- 
didates  were    equally  worthless;    but    each  had   strong 
political  motives  on  his  side,  and  it  is  clear  that  men's 
passions  were   deeply   moved  by  the  struggle.     As  far 
as  we  can  see,  Harold  was  the  candidate  of  the  North, 
Harthacnut  of  the  South ;   Harold  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Danes,  Harthacnut  of  the  English.     At  first  sight  Apparent 
this  seems  to  be  a  division  of  parties  exactly  opposite  to  the  two 
what  might  have  been  expected.     Harthacnut,  the  son  of  P*^**' 
a  Danish  father  and  a  Norman  mother,  had  not  a  drop 
of  English  blood  in  his  veins.     Harold,  if  he  was  what  he 
professed  to  be,  the  son  of  Cnut  by  the  other  iElfgifu, 
was  English  at  least  by  the  mother's  side ;  if  he  was  what 
scandal  asserted  him  to  be,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  by 
some  nameless  mother,  he  was  probably  English  on  both 
sides.     The  election  of  Harthacnut  involved  the  continua- 
tion of  the  connexion  with  Denmark;    the  election   of 
Harold  would  ag^in  make  England  an  independent  and 
isolated  monarchy.     Yet  English  feeling  lay  with  Hartha- 
cnut, Danish  feeling  lay  with  Harold.     The  explanation  Attach- 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  personal  position  of  Cnut  the  West- 
towards  his  West-Saxon  subjects.     He  had  lived  among  ^^J^,*^ 
them ;   the  greatest  of  living  Englishmen  had  been  his  cnut  as  the 

lefirateo  oi 

minister  and  representative ;   he  had  in  every  way  iden-  cnut. 
tified  himself  with  them,  and  they  had  flourished  under 

'  The  accounts  in  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles,  the  only 
copies  which  mention  the  seizure,  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  took  place 
while  Harold  was  sUll  only  a  candidate  for  the  Crown.  Florence  (in  anno) 
indeed  says,  "  Is  tamen,  adepta  regiA  dignUaU^  misit  Wintoniam  sues  con- 
stipatores  oelerrim^,  et  gazarum  opumque  quas  Rex  Canutus  Algivse  reli- 
querat  Reginas  majorem  melioremque  partem  ademit  illi  tyrannic^.**  So 
Roger  of  Wendover,  i.  473.  But  Harold  could  hardly  have  ventured  on 
this  after  the  peaceful  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  this  business  is  quite 
different  from  Harold's  expulsion  of  Emma  in  1037,  though  it  is  confounded 
with  it  by  Roger. 
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oHAP.vi.  his  government  as  they  had   never  flourished  before.    It 
was  no  wonder  then  if  the  ivishes   of  Cnut  with  regard  to 
the  succession  or  to  anything*  else  were  looked  on  by  the 
West-Saxon  people  as  a  sacred   law.        Harthaenut  too, 
if  not  the  descendant  of   their    ancient    rulers,   was    at 
least  a  kingly  bairn,  the  son  of  a  crowned  King*  and  his 
Lady.     Who  was  Harold  the  bastard,   whose  parents  no 
one  knew  for  certain,  that  he  should  rule  over  them  ?     If 
Harthaenut  was  at  this  moment  in  Denmark    his  earliest 
days  had  been  spent  in  England,    while    we    have   seen 
reason  to  believe  that  the  earliest  days  of  Harold  had  been 
Aspect  of   spent  in  Denmark.     The  continued  connexion  with  Den- 
nexion with  mark  which  was  implied  in   the    choice    of   Harthaenut 
Denmark,  j^j^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  patriotic  Engrlishmen    as   an  argu- 
ment  in  favour  of  the  Danish  King^.i      In  the  later  days 
of  Cnut  the  connexion  with  Denmark   had  taken  a  form 
which  must  have  been  distinctly  gratifying^  to  Eng^lish,  and 
above  all,  to  West-Saxon,  national  feeling*.      The  Lord  of 
all  Northern  Europe  had  worn  his  Imperial   crown  in  the 
old  West-Saxon   capital;    he  had   thence   sent   forth  his 
Earls  and  his  sons  to  govern  his  dependent  realms  of  Den- 
mark  and  Norway.     As  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Cnut 
so  men  deemed  that  it  would  be  in  the  days  of  Harthap     f 
Denmark,  like  Mercia  or  Northumberland,  w^ould  h         1 
another  Earldom   whence   homage,  and    perhans   trih  f 
would  be  paid  to  the   Imperial  court    and   the   Im       '  1 
treasure-house  at  Winchester.     The  sons  of  -^thelred 
strangers ;  no  man  in  England  had  seen  them  since  their 
childhood;   their  claims   had  been  made    the   prete  f  f 
an  intended  foreign  invasion ;   no  sentiment   attachin      f 
their  remoter  ancestry  could  at  all  counterbalance    fli 
sentiment  which  attached  to  the  undoubted,  the  roval    fh 
chosen,  son  of  the  King  who  had  given  Engpland  ninef 
years  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  foreign  dominion.      XJir    f 

^  I  believe  there  were  people  who,  on  the  accession    ^f  x^ 
Majesty,  regretted  the  separation  between  England  and  Hiinnov       f 


tV^^E-    ^ 


_„„„ro  identified  it.clf  w.tU  \oya.It,_ 
S....  feeling-    **'/^«   l«te  '^'"8  »"" '".l^tT'ST'''' 

TL    o^"-      »"*":'•      Lteili^iHe  line  .r  fee,.„^ 

Nortkem  Ens'  .^„,-t,otlic«-  ■>■"  ^^^^  ^^  ^„  i„eg«l«t  or  lu 
no  objection-  boun^  *°  „<,„ld,  according  to      :r 

concubine  or    »=   ^^^    al^tiar    ^  ^^^  ^^.iijren  of  the  Isr 
nical  ni»'"**^^C-4;   to    vtjiS""    "^'^p;,,   of  Northumbrian 

notion.,  i" /^    a   P'''"""'!ny  »*'«=>■ '"  "■"  s""'i;°^ 

My.    Indeed       ^oOO^'^HoroWs  «>"»'"'"  °'b'>*    « 
mentmight  ""  »;liT.eI  m  -  t_sn,on  dominion  oveir 

muidered  Earl  -^         ^^  j.j,o    w  ^^  ^|,  eoming    iri 

be  the  overttro'^  „,iS-ht    »         ^^  ^„t.    And  if    ^^^ 

.„d  Angle.;    »   ."t     ba.-'"     '°    ,  "annexion  "-ith  Nortlvx^, 
Wincherter  «o"l^„«    „    loo»l  „  „ith  Merc.a^     ,^^ 

of  ^gitu  haa    t^  ,   «'°»"  eternal  to™"'- ^1>«>  a^^, 

bybirth,byreaid«°^   i-"""        S^-'-l'^^f^"^     *-» 

port  the  claia.a    "^.^^f    °.'  ,,  jCi»g'  "t  '    ,„     ^^'^^^ 
de.,gned  to,   t"^    ^o'"  ''?tioi>'»    "'^  "humbri.n  foolin^^*" 

hi.  ether-.  l»*f^  pa"'"''  ore   """""^hicb  had  bet„*"''«=«=*^ 

centre  ronnd  ^^^  ^f    »«y    ^      ^eoc"  °        A„gli,n  and     ^L**"*.^ 

the  embodin.e»«>  „    P^la"*   'o  .Ring  who  .hovt.3*«*^5 

forth  byCnut'a    -P„f  B„^l^  l."'"  C«er  to  have  "^^  S?**^ 
of  .be  S«.n   P""^  t,.1>%,„«.^^;„,^d  and  Mcrci^    ^  *  * 

over  Engl«n4    •"        o-irC^  AA^e"*  ^t'Sa,  ,,^ 

who  Btonld  rei0-o^     ^^,.    a- 

oot  Wenes,   t^*' 
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■lepondcnciM.     U.  old  p^,^^    5    "»d    ISTortlmiboU. 

bat  never  completely  si, lied,    ev        *"'*°"'W>,  »«••  «»»* 

"">■  "'""S  provoeation,  now    j,  *'    '""^r  iolrai.i» 

,  "   ^™"''   P'oviiiee.   si,l<,d      -J?  °"'  »  tim  dm. 

tl,em  Belinda  now  element     tu  """"•     ''■'"I' 

S.n„  "'""*'■«'«.  °f  L»ndon.    The'-T^    "  «»!«»<■  li.  »i, 

h  Lo.d„.  voice  ,n  the  election  of  Ki„„,  T^^*  "^^r  tiU  mtoiiri  ta 

seem  In  have  been  l™„,fer,aa    ^'  *"""  wi»„aH,Ji«i 

population.     We  hear  „„„•  n„t   *°   «  "en-  oi,^  .„.,  fe 

»«-fminff  „e„..     ]j,„j,  in^^^j     °*^  'he  citizen.,  fcat  of  U, 

"'any   kind   within   the    Bj:j„  "'  '"•T  foreign  ^tttemA 

■Klded  a  new  element  lo  the    I^^""    I'M,    in   .TOT  w 

«  N«™«n  colony  titled  ii,    j^ ^"PuUtion   of  London,    i. 

•o  «  Danish  colony  .ettlocl     th  *""  '°  "■"  '»°'«^' 

toll  us,  doubtleas  with  g,^.^^        *"«    now.      Some  ^jcounln 

W  now  become  almost  a  na„?'''eSeMtio„,  that   London 

that  the  Danish  clement  in^J*''  "^^y.'     But  it  i.  cert«n 

POiverful,   and   that   it.   voioo  ""''  ™"  n"™"""  "°1 

""  "f  'o  «"onr  of  Hare],,        "'fongly   helped    to   swell 

•nd  London  thn.  demanded     *.     ^rorthumberlaiid,  Meroia, 

Northampton  should,  if  possj^,  "*   *!■•  «on   of  ^Ifgifii  of 

landj   in  the  worst  case  be    gjj        '    ^  King-  over  all  Eng- 

<^niit,  be  King  „,er  all  Nortl,,,  '°">ld,  like  Ead^u-  and  lite 

There  was  ,»rhap,  i„  that  ^'*"»«rtand  and  Mercin. 
land  in  which  such  a  qucsti^  ^^  *^°  country  except  Eag- 
oscepl  at  the  cost  of  a  civil  "  "^Old  have  been  decided 
pnneiple,  of  English  Law,  the  1,  ^^-  But  the  firmly  rooted 
iliseiission,  had,  even  in  that  .,j^  '*  ofeonBtantmeetingand 
,  ■•  J^r^duce*!  Bonie  germs  of 

^    /"■""  "  '""'■  "o  aieolion  of  tha    ... 

Tlio  only  Chromole     *i***"*'*»u.u  "   lU*   ■*»  »^o  doelion  of 


«Mnl,^  T""  "'  '■'""''■"  "'  ""■  »r«.k«  '*•**  of^l-        borough.  whi.b 

eum  [HnroWumJ  Dani  ot  %   ***'»    dJw^    «j*io°'  "J"  (""  '^^' 
rnorea  pr.,pter  frequented   c^'**''*°'>ia.       S*'^*'  I"*  '""  P""*  " 
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the  feeling  to  which  the  great  English  historian  of  Greece  chap.  vi. 
has  given  the  name  of  *'  constitutional  morality/'  ^    The  The  con- 
oontroversy  was  a  sharp  one,  but  it  was  decided,  not  on  ^^^Uj 
the  field  of  battle,  but  in  the  debates  of  the  Witenagemot.  ?J^^^ 
The  usual  Midwinter  meeting  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  Witeoa- 
J       forestalled  by  a  few  weeks ;  certain  it  is  that,  soon  after  q^^^^  q£ 
the  death  of  Cnut,  the  Witan  of  all  England  met  in  full  Oxford. 
Gemot  at  Oxford.     That  town  was,  no  doubt,  on  this  1035? 
as  on  other  occasions,  recommended  for  the  purpose  by 
its  position  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the   Kingdom.     The  National   Council  proceeded  to 
debate  the  claims  of  the  two  candidates.     The  great  Earl  Godwine 
of  the  West-Saxons,  supported  by  the  whole  force  of  his  the  claims 
Earldom,  strove  to  play  the  same  part  which  Dunstan  had  ^,^^ 
played  in  the  last  recorded  debate  of  the  kind  in  a  full 
and  free  Assembly  of  the  Wise.^     His  eloquent  tongue  set 
forth  the  claims  of  Harthacnut,   the   candidate   Recom- 
mended   alike    by  undoubted    royal   birth    and    by   the 
wishes  of  the  glorious  sovereign  whom  they  had  lost. 
But  this  time  the  charmer  charmed  in  vain.     All  that 
Godwine  could  gain  for  the  son  of  the  Lady  was  a  por- 
tion of  his  fether's  Kingdom.     The  proposal  of  a  division  The  divi- 
seems  to  have   come   from   Leofric,  now  Earl  over  all  S^°King- 
Mercia,^  who  on  all  occasions  appears  as  a  mediator  be-  <^o"^  Pf®- 

*^*  poeed  by 

twQen  the  extreme  parties  of  the  North  and  the  South.  Leofric, 
To  this  course  he  was  prompted  alike  by  his  personal 
temper  and  by  the  geographical  position  of  his  Earldom, 
Gx>dwine  and  his  party  withstood  for  a  while  even  this 
pro{>osalj    but  the  majority  was  against  them;   the  As- and  voted 

^^  DV  ul0 

sembly  voted  the  division  of  England  between  the  two  can-  Aasembiy. 
didates.^  Once  more,  but  now  for  the  last  time  in  English 

^  Grote*8  History  of  Greece,  iv.  20$. 

*  See  above,  p.  492.  '  See  above,  p.  461. 

*  I  understand  the  proposal  for  a  division  to  come  from  Harold's  sup- 
porters, most  probably  from  Leofric,  the  natural  mediator  between  the  two 
extreme  parties.    I  do  not  see  what  else  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  express 
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CHAT.  Yi.  history^  the  land  had  two  acknowledged  Kings.     Harold 
Hartha-      reiffned  to  the  North  of  the  Thanaes  and  Harthacnut  to 

cnut  reigne       ° 

mWe88ex;the  South.     We  are  not  distinctly  told  whether  the  two 

XT  1^ 

reigna        Kings  were  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  each  other, 

Th^M      ^^  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  Cnut  and  Eadmund,  any 

Imperial  supremacy  was  reserved    to   either  of  the  half- 

seemingly   brothers.^      But  several   indications    seem   to   show  that 

Lord.         such  a  supremacy  was  reserved  to  Harold,  and  such  a 

supposition   may   perhaps   help   to    explain   some  of  the 

difficulties  in  the  narrative  which  follows.*     Nor  are  we 

sion  in  the  Peterborough  Chroniole  that  Leofnc  and  others  chose  Harold 
and  Harthacnut  (  "Leofric  Eorl  and  msest  ealle  >a  ^egenas  be  nor^an  Temese 
and  H  li^smen  on  Lunden  gecuron  Harold  to  healdes  ealles  Englelandes ; 
him  and  his  brother  Hardacnute,  [>e  wses  on  Denemeaicon  *').  This  proposal 
— namely  the  division — Godwine  and  the  West-Saxons  resist  ("and  Godwine 
£orl  and  ealle  ha  yldestan  menn  on  West-Seazon  lagon  ongean,  swa  li  len- 
gost  mihton  ;  ac  hi  ne  mihton  nan  )>ing  ongean  wealcan ") ;  that  is,  they 
chiim  the  whole  Kingdom  for  Harthacnut.  At  Ust  they  are  obliged  to  con- 
sent to  the  division  and  the  regency  (*'  and  man  genedde  >a  ^et  .£IfgiiQ 
Hardacnutes  modor  siete  on  Winceastre  mid  [>8B6  cynges  huscarlum  hyra  bubs, 
and  heoldan  ealle  West-Seaxan  him  to  haiida ;  and  Godwine  Eorl  was  heors 
healdest  man").  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  758  B)  translates  to 
account,  but  he  was  evidently  puzzled  by  the  words  about  electing  Harold 
and  Harthacnut,  as  he  says,  "  elegerunt  Haraldum,  ut  conservaret  regnum 
fratri  suo  Hardecnut  j "  a  most  unlikely  story.  The  last  clause  he  tranB* 
lates  ;  "  Consilium  ergo  inierunt  quod  Emma  Begina  cum  Begis  defoucti 
familiA  [huscarlum  ?]  conservaret  Westsexe  apud  Wincestre  in  opus  filii  soi, 
Godwinus  vero  Consul  dux  eis  esset  in  re  militari.**  Henry  says  nothing 
of  the  second  election  of  Harold  in  1037.  William  of  Malmesbuzy  (ii  iSS)t 
though  telling  the  story  in  a  most  confused  way,  seems  quite  to  take  in  the 
position  of  Grodwine  ;  *•  Maximus  tum  justitis  propugnator  fuit  Godwinus 
Comes,  qui  etiam  pupillorum  [he  has  some  notion  about  the  sons  of  JSthel* 
red,  as  well  as  Harthacnut,  see  above,  pp.  528,  534]  se  tutorem  professes, 
reginam  Emmam  et  regias  gazas  custodiens,  resistentes  unibone  nom/wu 
9ui  aliquamdiu  dispulit ;  sed  tandem,  vi  et  numero  impar,  cesait  violentis. 
Mr.  St.  John  (Four  Conquests,  ii.  106,  7)  makes  Godwine  first  assert  the 
rights  of  the  ^thelings,  which  I  suppose  is  his  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  William,  and  then  himself  propose  the  compromise  in  favour  of  Harthft* 
cnut.  For  this  he  refers  us  to  Simeon  ;  but  Simeon  (X  Scriptt.  1 79)  only 
copies  the  narrative  of  Florence,  which,  Mr.  St.  John  had  just  before  said, 
"  confuses  the  whole  subject."  *  See  above,  p.  436. 

^  I  see  that  the  same  idea  has  occurred  to  Mr.  St.  John  (ii.  1 10).  I^ 
was  suggested  to  me  by  the  words  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  (evidently 
misunderstood  by  the  Canterbuiy  Chronicler) ;   "  And  he  [Harold]  wss 
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told  of  any  stipulations  as  to  the  succession.     It  would   chap.  vi. 
follow^  almost  as  a  matter  of  course^  that^  if  either  of  the 
brothers  died  childless^  the  survivor  would  be  elected  to 
his  portion  of  the  Kingdom.     According  to  one  account^  Bumoured 
Archbishop  JEthelnoth,  the  Mend  of  Cnut,  still  refused  ^^h- 
to  consecrate  Harold  as  King.     He  placed  the  crown  and  ^!^^    xi^ 
sceptre  on  the   altar;    Harold  might   seize  them,  if  he  to  crown 
dared,  but  while  a  son  of  Emma  survived,  he,  JBthelnoth, 
would  crown  no  King  but  a  son  of  Emma,  and  every 
Bishop  of  his  province  was  equally  forbidden  to  perform 
the  rite.'     If  this  tale  be  true,  it  was  an  assertion  of  in- 
dependence on   the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  for 
which  we  might  in  vain  seek  a  parallel  in  the  English 
history  of  those  times.     The  Archbishop,  as  a  member 
of  the  Gemot,  might  give  his  vote  for  whichever  candidate 
he  pleased;    but  when   the   election   was   made,  he  had 
clearly  no  right  to  refuse  to  consecrate  the  King  elected 
by  the  majority.     We  may  also  remark  that  the  story, 
if  it  belongs  to  this  time,^  implies  the  Imperial  supremacy 
of  Harold.     With   a   mere   King  of  the   Mercians  and 
Northumbrians,  whether  an  under- King  or  an  altogether 
independent  sovereign,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
West-Saxon  subject,  could  have  nothing  to  do. 

The   Kingdom  was  thus  divided.     The   King-elect  of 

|>feh  full  cyng  ofer  eall  Englaland."  This  howeyer,  as  I  remarked  in 
p.  534,  may  perhaps  refer  to  Harold's  second  election  in  1037.  ^^^  ^^ 
Imperial  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Harold  seems  quite  consistent  with  the 
general  tenor  of  events,  and  such  a  supposition  may  perhaps  render  the 
account  of  the  fate  of  the  ^theling  .^Ufred  one  degree  less  obscure. 

^  Enoom.  Emmse,  pp.  17, 18. 

'  It  is  possible  that  the  tale,  if  true,  may  belong  to  the  second  election 
of  Harold  in  103  7,  and  may  have  been  thrust  back  in  the  confused  chrono- 
logy of  the  Encomiast.  Roger  of  V^Tendover  (i.  473)  asserts  a  coronation ; 
"  PrsBvaluit  pars  Harold!  et  regni  Anglise  ilium  diademate  insignivit.'*  So 
Bromton  (X  Soriptt.  93a) ;  Harold  was  "  ab  Ethelnodo  Dorobemensi 
Archiepiaoopo  apud  Limdonias  consecratus.*'  The  believers  in  the  £ftlse 
Ingulf  may  also  entertain  themselves  with  a  story  about  Harold's  corona- 
tion robe,  and  a  great  deal  more  about  which  authentic  history  is  silent. 
See  St.  John,  iL  107-10. 
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the  West-Saxons  was  in   no     i^^^^ 

Northern  Kingdom  did  not  aUo^w-   !>  • 

to  take  personal  possession    of     ^y. 

which  was  all  that  Gk)dwine    lx«ui    Y^ 

him.    Emma  appears  to  have    l>^*^         .  *^     "  ^^/j^^ 

of  regency  in  her  son's  name,  x^H-i^    ix^v^^^^       J l\ 

post  as  Earl,  and  with  it  the    ^a.       •      ^^^^^41  /'w/i 

Saxon  Kingdom.    It  is  speci^i^  ^^^^^^t^^^ 

cnut's  housecarls  remained  witH^-^^^^ioned.  l\vat  ^^a?3siV 

of  Harthacnut  had  doubtless    Ihw^^    "'^•^xicxa..^       'VV.^  ^ 

their  loyalty  was  pe«onal     ^^  *^-  ^o-eeea^^ri^^rt" 

naturally  pass  to  his  widow  ^.^^    VT^*"     Piaster 

presence  was  allowed  in  the    ^C*^         "*    sox»         b'  ^^   "'""*'  ^ 

capital  under  the  administratioJT'^^^^'Saxon     IT-     ****  tte?^^^ 

that  they  had  not  been  emplo  J^^^  ^odwin«     ,  ^°"    ««^>^ 

instruments  of  oppression,  au^  ^   *^^*^«i&  t.\^     \^^  "^ 

on  with  any  general  hatred  bxr   *^     ^*   ^he^    '^*'  »-V«t<bV 

It  was   ■     ..  .  ^^^^^  — "^  ^^VV^-^, 

It  was  m  the  course  of    -tx^ 

happened  of  which  advantage 

by  hostile  tongues  and  pens   -^-^ 

great  Earl  of  the  West-Sa^ 

deepest  treachery.     But  evex^ 

are  now  entering,  a  period  iu  w>^     *^ 
to  weigh  the  conflicting  stato-      ^^^ 
tical  partizanship,  there  is 
various  versions  of  the  tale 
with  each  other.     The  story  i^  ^     ^^^ 
variety  of  time,  place,  and  pe:rv»^'^^ 
and  best  authorities  contain  st»-f-  ^"^j 
sible  to  reconcile  with  one  ano-tK     *^^^ti 
tain ;  first,  that,  about  this  ti^w 
of-3Sthelred  and  Emma  made  s^     **  ^^e 


^tla 


^ge. 


*li 


^ith 


Out 


*h, 


'  Se«  the  extract  from  the  Petetbo,^  ^e      >^ 
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r^^  ^>^^<^ 


^. 


»ti 


*^^^v, 


"-^"^  ^  ^^ 
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and   was     crti^^-^       -*^^  being   a»  accomplice.     Btt^^ 
incurred  ^"^^**^**^^I.sr     s    circumstance    of  the  sto*-I  ^ 
thb,  there    «•       *'*"^,^^1,     Miy   confidence.      The    firse 
can  he   »«»*"'*^*^'**  ,  ^^.^^hatever   ita  nature,   took    pla.^.^ 
that  the    »tt««*»r*'   ^jj„t  »r><3  ""'  ""'  election  of  j^  j 
after  the  de»*l»     "     jj     doub*  by  the  complete  ag„,e»r,^  . 
isphiced  beyo***',   '^         ,  :But    very  respectable   se<2,^^ 

the  beat    «>»**»*'"*'^pjetely  miaplaced  the  date,"  an.^^ 
authorities  ha"*^**    '^'^  ^  _ 


-      .^nno.  Vit»  E«d.  401-  So  Enoom,  Kiaj^^ 

'  Chronn.  and  S^i^^JV^      TVlfl*i«re^>' ^  '      ,   M^lmeeburT  is  vary  ra.^  ^^  •^        *=;_ 
,t^,.  WUl.Pio«-   <-f^  ^        Will.-""   "'t^'™"';!.  Chiles'^  >-»^  ^ 

.  n,  ^aot    ««;'-°   ...^.ry.  "-""""rt     ..  Quia  f™.  »A  «■,..  o^^  >-  »»^ 
He  hBrflj  believe"     *       »  cO«»'»'"'       %,„eroi  "     He  therefore  hwl  fc>^      " -^  5 
'elle  it.  becaueo  it  "^**^„    oolid"    "**^  j^gt  before  ;   "  Suib  ne  aU,,^^  _  ^*^=-  „^_^ 

' "  ""  ""■'  L*»i-»i 

«nu*>.      "^-r-      -J^,^      »*_  - 


tdi.it,  bea>i.«.  1«  ""IJ'eoUao    """    "Tl^'brfore  i   -*"*  »e  .U„,^  _ 

aat.'.eddep.to.^^-"^,.'-..  ^h-  "j^"  J  .,  B.,.h-»u..  i,*'^ 
EJfieJo  r«n.iff(r-t.i»  '??"'*' J  be£e»*  *^V,  Cnutonie"  for  "mortea^  -j  ^■=^ 
the  deetl,  of  Har""*  _.„^    .-B.ort»  i^joiag  it.      .«fr«i    „^    ~ 

ia  hi.  „».  propose  t"  "^.00-.  ■'^„„et,J~".'*»«J  of  ^'^^ 
bat  tbi.  U  d«treyl»K      "  fce„r     "' .^  a^'^»' "  ^  """'^     >»t    ^S 

.be,,  be  «oa  dia-        ^^f-   "^:'^  "Jg-    '^'^.'J^^SZ  ^^'^-^    ** 
^.^o-edtoaao-P--  ye.   »       „„  •'"i'Soed  t.  th.    g^^-V,    ^U   ^ 

,or  ^„d.  tb.  •^'^j/^.i"  -  £r«"»r.r.-  ^^"^  ■■'«v*i-  »t  /-« 

d^ught^.    B«tha»«*^,    «*"V^»t^   «^wIt-»  <""^'*' '«^''''-  »"J^*  "^    «^      **- 
et  nugnss  probit*tiB>  "    ^^rd  C»*^     ^^o  -_    too    «>»°y  ^'"nnaj,*  '-<s^:^- 
the  milder  epirit  of  *'*'^„»x*»^**f^ -^^t*"      .,,  „ot  be  •»'«•  »"  »Uo^   _•  *»  «    ^ 
yoke.    Godwino  tho«»        toroO^**      ,  ,     it  ■»^„   jand :  tte  rtrangepg       ■"-*      x-^,- 

promiMd  them  l»«»d«    '"^^      .-lt«   **^. -.   -^ea"^    ...u.flwi^, *"     J 

-_j  ..  h *«ii>l^ 


puniahed  iMt  other  ■*'^^  :E;w^^^  ,^  -^'^uldfo' 
to  roy»ltj  to  meddle  '^^^^fcio"^  »t  ^"!:  .^  . 
and«>lit  pro  Regi»  a********  iTp*"^    ' 

compuiioiw  are   bb^*"    ^^f,  te*»' 
mentioned;  but  o-»«** 
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oRAF.  VI.  thus  given  occasion  for  a  lower  class  of  compilers  tx>  load 
the  story  with  an  infinity  of  mythical  and  calumnious 

Norman  details.^  According  to  the  Norman  account^  both  the 
j£theling8  had  a  share  in  the  attempt.^     As  soon  as  the 

iDvaaion  of  death  of  Cnut  was  known  in  Normandy^  £adward  saSed 

Eadward.  &cross  to  Southampton  with  forty  ships  and  landed.  But 
the  English^  whether  for  love  or  for  fear^  of  their  Danish 

• 

allowed  to  live  (nimium  yigum  est  Anglk  tot  sapereaae) ;  so  tbey  aie 
decimiited  again  ;  the  w^theling  in  blinded  and  sent  to  Ely,  as  before. 

*  Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  934  et  seqq.)  gives  a  variety  of  versiona,  but 
decides  in  fiivour  of  one  grounded  on  that  of  Henzy  of  Huntingdon.  He 
adds  several  particulars,  especially  that  the  English  nobles  were  so  enrageil 
against  Godwine  that  thev  vowed  that  he  should  die  a  worse  death  tbw 
Eadric  the  betrayer  of  his  cyne-hlaford  (dominum  suum  naturalem  Begei&) 
Eadinund.  (It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  this  expression  is  used  witboot 
any  hint  as  to  the  supposed  kindred  between  Grodwine  and  Eadric.)  On 
this  Godwine  flees  to  Denmark  and  remains  there  four  years,  bis  luids 
and  goods  being  meanwhile  confiscated.  But  Bromton's  most  remark- 
able version  is  one  in  which  the  death  of  Alfred,  combined  with  an 
attempt  to  poison  Eadward,  is  attributed  to  the  joint  action  of  Godwinef 
Harthacnut,  and  Emma  herself.  The  same  scandal  turns  up  again  in  the 
Winchester  Annals  (Angl.  Sacr.  i.  292.  Luard,  Ann.  Mon.  iL  ^a),  u  P^ 
of  the  legend  of  Emma  and  the  ploughshares.  So  also  in  Bromton  himself, 
X  Scriptt.  94  a.  But  the  Winchester  Annalist  had  just  before  (Luard,  ii. 
17)  given  his  own  version.  The  tale  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  Hartbacnut. 
Godwine  wishes  to  open  the  succession  to  his  own  son  Harold.  He  entices 
Alfred  over — Duke  Robert,  notwithstanding  his  death  and  burial  in  the 
East,  keeps  Eadward  back  in  Normandy — and  causes  one  tenth  of  bu 
companions  to  be  beheaded,  the  rest  to  be  tortured  and  crucified^  and  tbe 
^theling  himself  to  be  embowelled.  Grodwine's  instructions  to  his  agents 
are  g^ven  in  two  very  graphic  speeches.  I  trust  that  so  pleasant  a  writer 
as  Richard  of  Devizes  is  not  answerable  for  this  stuff.     See  Luard,  p<  xi- 

•  We  find  this  version  in  William  of  Poitiers,  the  Conqueror's  chapto» 
the  extant  portion  of  whose  narrative  begins  at  this  point.  Duchesne,  17°* 
Maseres,  37.  He  is  followed  by  William  of  Jumi^ges,  vii.  8,  9,  ^^^  ^ 
Roman  de  Rou,  9761  et  seqq. 

'  WilL  Pict.  37.  "Heraldum  Angli  deserere  nolebant,  vel  (quod  e«* 
credibilius)  non  audebant,  metuentes  affore  Danes  ad  protectionem  sive 
citatam  ultionem  ejus."    So  Roman  de  Rou,  9783 ; 

"  Mais  li  Engleiz,  ki  bien  saveient 
Ke  li  frere  venir  debveient, 
Kes'  voudrent  mie  reooillir 
Ne  en  la  terre  retenir. 
Herout  li  fils  Kenut  dotoent, 
U  poet  eel  estre  k*il  T  amoent." 


J 


VBKSIOJ*^     or    THE   OHEONICLBS. 

Tlartb""""'  "  "<>'  mentioned^ , 

KiBg  Harold-— -"^^^^^    fougit  »  I'tU"   """l  <left„ 
as  enemies.         Jl-»*»-  ^     daughter.     But,  reflectiog.    j^^  -».,,^ 
English  with     fiT*^  I5n(^la»d  and  how  small  was    ^^^  ^^^ 

ni  the  «tre%»S**»    ^_i,t  witb  •>■"■  ■"  P™««'%  »aile<i        j,,^ 
which  he  liad    *"^"^t  pi"'"*'"'-    Nothing  of  all  thi.  ie,    -l-c:  j,^ 
takingwitb  hi"*"  ^'T^h    Cbroniclcra  or  to  the  paneg-^.-  Jc-^ff 
eithirtotho    ^•'^^^ooe    version,  of  the  Chronicle, »         ,„.,^ 
Queen  Emoaa,.  ^■^J'  ^ot    of  ^"'"^  °°'^  '     ""'"«a«i 

tell  the  stor-X  -■*^'7h«    entry  i»  the«  Chromcl»  tal^^^ 
betorgottOT    tb»*    «»jj„^  to  this  account,  ^Ifrescl       .^ 
tormof.b.lI«^-         ^^  „der  what  ciromnstaaceB     x^^  * 

not  Jd,  aaa  ^^^-^J^b^d.red  by  men  who  were     ^^^  ^ 
In  this  purpose    **•%  ^o  -Al^t'^ '■*™""^^f.rQ  ".     *  *- 

...    «     loeD     «•»*'.  ^y     Then   the  ^thehng    nx:^_^     '^ 

vemontbeae    »  ^i.ier.»    /        tiUed  outright,  »„^^* 

n^nfoned  as    *"^j^«a .    'T^eTother.  bh»d«l   o,    "^"^       a 

variouB  torturee   «■** 


„tioti  William  of  MaIo^ 


-  ■_j.»»—  -_l«B  w't"   """unoa      «!_  ^ 

l«fc™  him,  U   .U.ot-  .t.    O"""     „,„i»e"-«»"l  ..»»»         r- 

„™..B..i„«.»- ^  "'"^ri^o-  -S^^""''  "oTh""'--  :;?"- 

a.ir  ...b„  ..  w-'^d^-i"-   -/i— "  '""-«^' 

Harold  in  Londoo  ;  ^   »b       _«u*n  J?"'         bafodon  l»  l«  "doel  ^  ^«  ^3S 

id-»nd.E,J.«d  »>»°„       ■■*''_li«    t^-I^S.  Co^"^  *''•»«„      '        U„  -C 

.  cb»..  Wig.  i„  »>»°-  w—^r^o.  er^irod.  f.  •-"•  '»-.d  :i^*-.    "^  - 

wmn-    CbK..  Ab.     *    "-^  :   «"'''*  „«•  ■    "  %»••.   B""""  ">dlo  , 

j,ehbitunrilitw«re-  U*^*    ^  fferfc*''^^^  c-P''''' *'*''^"  """'"^^  t     ., 

potoDies  Donnulli,    *J"      ^itx*^'   **   „ll*^ 
Bxstitere  quam  illia.  «*         ..  «.ol>'»  ^   O 

'  Some  were  tealp"^  ' 
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r.  ever  been  done  since  the  Daues  came  into  the  land.*  AQ 
this  was  done,  according  to  one  version,  by  Godwin^ 
according  to  the  other,  by  Harold.*  The  jEtheling  still 
lived;  so  he  was  taken  to  Kly  in  a  ship,  blinded  ?riiile 
still  on  board,  given  thus  lilinded  to  the  monks,  with 
whom  he  lived  till  he  died  soon  after,  and  then  wu 
buried  honourably  in  the  minster,' 

This  account,  it   will   be   at  onoe  seen,  has  about  it 

s/  somewhat  of  that  vagueness  which  is  only  natural  in  & 
poem  which  is  rather  a  iDmentation  than  a  narrative. 
The  Norman  version,  true  or  false,  is  at  least  fuller  and 
clearer,*  According  to  this  account,  soon  after  the  ex- 
pedition of  Eadward,  J^lfred  set  sail  from  Wissant,^  and 
landed  at  Dover.  As  ho  went  onwards  into  the  oonntiy, 
Godwine  met  liim,  received  him  friendly,  and  seemingly 
did  homage  to  him."  The  Earl  and  the  ^theling  supped 
together,  and  talked  over  their  plans.     But  in  the  night 


'    "  No  wefcTB  dreorlicre  dwi  8;t>t>D  Daoa  oomon, 

Gedon  on  yiaoo  earde ;  And  h«T  friS  nunoD." 

The  Cbronicler'a  wny  of  reckoainn;  in  ubanged  ainoe  the  d&ja  of  Bnman- 
burh,  when  tbu  light  whs  the  )p'i-uteat  ever  finight, 

"Sit'l'ftii  eseCan  hider  Up  beooman 

Engle  aud  Seaxe  Ofcr  tnvdbrimo,"  fto. 

'  The  ballad  in  the  Abingdoa  Chronicle  b^iina, 
'■  Ac  Gadwine  hire  l«  gdette. 
And  hiiie  on  hitlt  Mtte ;" 
while  in  the  Worcester  version  it  runs, 

"na  let  he[Hnr«ld])iineonhBftMtt>n.'' 
There  citn  be  no  doubt  that  the  A!>in<;daD  venion  U  the  oiigiiul,  Kcd  that 
the  Worcester  teit  was  altered  by  on  ndmirer  of  Godwins. 

'  "  At  the  west  end,  near  the  steeple^  in  the  south  portta."  Thii 
raakea  one  tliink  that  thi;  present  ammgementa  of  the  weat  bout  of  Elj 
reproduce  sometlung  far  earlier. 

*  Will.  Pict.  p.  38.  MoBarea.  lionian  de  Boa,  9805.  WiU.  Gem.  viL  9. 

'  "PortuB  IciuB,"  WiU.  Pict.    ■'  WiniauiC  Wace,    "  Porttw  Wionnti," 

Will.  Gem.     Since  Dr.  Quert'e  eipoaition  of  the  nuttw,  it  ii  hardly  neoea- 

■ary  to  saj  that  "  Portua  Itiua"  or  "Iriat"  ii  not  Boulogne,  still   leH 

Walcheren. 

■  Will.  Pict.  u.  B,  "  Officium  Buum  benlgii^  promiiit,  oacnla  daiu  ad 
Sdem  BO  dextram." 


k.. 


WOBMAN    VBKSION. 

Oodwine  seJ25e*»_    "^[^d   some  of  hu  companions  to    j;_  ^^ 

and  thus  sen*  bi***  c>fclier»  be  put  in  prison,  othe*.^     _^^^    **^^*  ^"^^* 
to  King  Harold-  ^j^^se  wKo  were  Bent  to  Londo*,^     j^=_^^  "* 

liowelled.»      Aixxo^^     ^^.^f     oompuionn,    and   blind ,5,.,-^     ■**-:» 
beheaded    .Xilf^^^J'        -j„     that  atate   ho   waa  eont     t_-^  -^c=r 

^aeBng    HiD»s«I^-  yed  under  hia  hoiac'a  bsU^,^_  ~^^ 

naked  and  w-i*l»    *"*        -gjy  -wrhen  he  died.aa  ttewe»pc>»^       ,^ 
hud  not  beea  >°"^''t,_eD  <">*  »»'  '"''  ''°»»'*'^  "o  •»»-«».  i  ^^^  = 
whiehhi.  ejre"  *"'^,,e    CI«»'"«'«'  e»™  "  "■ ''^°'^»*=..=s»  J^  ^ 
The»»OM.t     in     **;^    ^dffl-whiohtho^thehng  1^^^^^ 
.etoth.oiTOO=.-t»°;^„    ^i,  ^^g  i.  „»ply  part         ,^,^ 

Norman  i.v-«oO.         ^^^  ,•     ^«"<»'"   '°T '  1'*^'°  ^^^^ 

'"''"■'     "."^tfrea     »'''^"°'      «»to«rtoNo"t'  >^-, 

Eadward   «.d     -«»^t    «•«!    J^""*- ^rtatement.     "J^---*^  ^ 
yonng.r»na  "^  *^°"  „„o«t«'"'    "  ""*^tC^ 

for  edncation."  ,  .   „,s)  a««rtb- .b.  pre«„_  _ 

dam  namque  diouo*    «1"        lig-"*^        Via**"^     .       -  ••««i  *~-*a 

drc««Kl.x«u.t.    'l«"»''r.,_  »»''*'      _iH»"   •»"    _    „9,  -b=„  tif'^-  -         ,^ 

PiM.     So  tbi  Ely  B'*^,^    •"_!<.•  o"'^'  hlw     «l*«'  ■"»•   -.  > 

■  lM«rt,-»-^»'^„„.  '^...'^  **^ 

"***.    'tr.£«*>»*  .      .t    b<no«:    "»^'»   va^ 

ofbia        **  IcoP*     -trram*]    KonnanQi».-.        ^«h.c»,,_ 

'  "'"^^■^  ^'tu  i»  ^^SSo  ■■  H.  .1...  ^'-»»^^r^»^ 

^ll«*t.     •I'* r.       »**■ nt     »**',. I,- ««.  0«^  -■   -^^       * 


qDam  frater  antea 
(9806) i.."fl.i 


JEtt.lb«.  «•   »■«•"„»»     P"„i      1»     /^  B„b«»" 
HardeCDUto  walioet,    •»    ,a.«,rO     ^\,«sl>»<^  »nd  tbe 

baOir  to  -I!..;  ■'•"'„.»<'  '•"S  >•'"'' 
tnditi.  cam  propi»<l*"  ^j,e  *■"*  j,  «»  =* 
the  electwn  rf  HarO*''' 
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CHAP.  Ti.  condemned  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  to  indiffnities 
and  torments  quite  as  cruel  as  any  that  Harold  Hatefoot 
inflicted  on  the  iEtheling  and  his  companions.^     To  have 
put  James  or  Charles  Stewart    to   death   in   the  horrible 
form  wUch  the  Law  decreed  for  the  traitor  would  doubtr 
less  have  called  forth  as  vehement  a  storm  of  righteous 
indignation  as  was  called  forth  by  the  death  of  the  ^thel- 
ing  -Alfred.     Still  the  act   would    have    been    legal;  it 
might  have  inflicted  indelible    shame    on   the    King  and 
his  counsellors  who  ordered  it,    but    it   would  have  been 
no  ground  of  blame  whatever    against    the    gaoler,  the      I 
Sheriff;  or  the  executioner.     So    it  was  with  the  caLe  of      1 
iElfred.    According  to  one  account,    first   Eadward  and 
then  iBl&ed  entered  the  land  at   the   head   of       f 
army;    they   tried,   in   short,   to    repeat    the    exploit^ 
Cnut,  to  forestall  the  exploit  of  "William.       In    K     •  \,^ 
men,  eager  for  a  restoration  to    their    country    on   an 
terms,  such  conduct  may  admit  of  many  excuses       StiU 

on  the  face  of  it,  they  put  themselves  ir*   +i "-..         i 

flu-^       rr  ttT^,        ^®  position  of 
open  enemies  of  their  country.     If  £adw»wi  ...^ii     ■, 
t  *k    v    J     f      XT  .„  ,  ^^*^  really  landed 

at  the  head  of  a  Norman  army,   if  be   really   fought  a 
battle  against  an   English  force  at    Southamnton     +1. 
who  resisted  him  were  as  plainly  doing-  their  sim  1     a"^ 
as  the  men  who  fousht  at  Maldon  or  a*-   «_   i 
f  *  *v  ■      -f       V  1        ^,  SenUc     Even 

it  we  reject  this  version,  it  we  beheve  that  ^Elfiv*^ 

the  country,  not  with  an  army  but  witb    « 
,    .  ,„    .  .  '^    *   ^^re  escort 

of  strangers,  still    he  was    coming,    seemino-l^ 

any  invitation  from  any  party  in  the    eoun^l^    ^thont 
turb  a  settlement  which  the  Legislature  of  the   TC  ■  ^" 

had  established^  and  which  he  was  not    likelv    4-  ^^^^^^ 
except  by  force  of  arms.     Men  who  run    sucK    /I         P®®* 
The  real     ventures  must  take  the  consequences.     If  Gtx>d\«ri 
M  to*G^-  military  commander,  fought  against  Eadwarti  .    cx»  ' 


^  Gf .  Baron  Maseres*  note  on  the  Enoomium.  »>    ^  « 


QXTESmON    AS    TO    GOD  WINE. 


civil 

duty  and    x»oi 

I  before  puf;   i'fc-^ 

in    the    ina^rfe^xr  P 

tliat   wliicli      xn  ol=..  — 

to   the    habit^fii      an<l 

looks    on     SLS       XTLXJ    ^ 

But   it  is    olea-i" 
towards  his     csLjpti'i^^ 

of  the  ferocious     "fcixia 

treachery^  tha'fc 
aside  accusat^io:! 
case^  the  ques^i 
to  convict 
the  iEthelingr 
of  Harold. 
Now  in 
culty  at  once   _ 
as  acting  a  psLjrti 
at  the  time.        I^ 
any  notice  of  tho 
to  assume 
as  his  minister, 
had  known 
defending  him. 
naiast  also, 
Godwine's  inn 
but  Harold  ; 
Harold^s  subject- 
wine  was  neit>li^^ 
Hartfaacnnt 
King-elect,  of 

at  Winchester  —  - 

secured  for  tlr^^"^     ^ 
chief  minister 


IxG     arrested   jElfred,    he  sii^^ 
slse.      The  only  question  x, 
t^liere  any  treachery  or  nee<?  | 
T^o^w    cruelty  is  perhaps   of       T* 
Tieeds    to    he  looked    at  witt 
f^^eling^   of  the  age.     Wh^/^ 
aziotlier  age  looks  on  as   »> 
i^he    cruelties  practised    hxr 
did    revolt  the  public  opioi 
o    in   ^which  be  lived.     As  for  d^i 
cnxxiG  in  all  ages  alike.     If  the:r^ 
i-est  on  mere  misconception:^ 
IS  ivhether  the  evidence  is 
i-tbeir   of  personal  treacherxr 
cgymplidty    in   the   savage 


-v^rsioi^  of  the  story  one 


Godwine  is  always  cl 
inconsistent  with  his  re^        '^" 
iiyf  the    versions  of  the    t^?^ 
,^_  of  the  Kingdom.     T^ej^     '  ^ 
tsole    Klingr  and  to  look  ox^    ^^^ 

the    biogr'^pher  of  Ead^  ^ 

^  seems,  in  the 

txx0    actual  position, 


t«lc    i« 


xx<y±  necessarily  ^^^cou^j^^ 
.fco   know  nothing  ^f     ^^' 


a    gr^^^ 


if  noi5  HaroId^s  nunister^   j 

Id^e    uninister  nor  HaroJcj 

^oknowledged  King,  ^^  • 

^Sa.:»i:oiis;  Emma  was  8ti:|/^ 
Ixis  name;  Godwiue^ 
»ant   of  dominion,   J^ 
If  Godwine  acte<t 
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CHAP.  VI.  condemned  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  to  indignities 
and  tonnentB  quite  as  cruel  as  any  that  Harold  Harefoot 
inflicted  on  the  iEtheling-  and  his  companions.^  To  haw 
put  James  or  Charles  Ste^vart  to  death  in  the  homble 
form  which  the  Law  decree<i  for  the  traitor  would  douWr 
less  have  called  forth  as  vehement  a  storm  of  righteous 
indignation  as  was  called  forth  by  the  death  of  the  iEthd- 
ing  Alfred.  StUl  the  act  would  have  been  1^;  it 
might  have  inflicted  indelible  shame  on  the  King  and 
his  counsellors  who  order©*!  it,  but  it  would  have  been 
no  ground  of  blame  whatever  against  the  gaoler,  tiie  j 
Sheriff,  or  the  executioner.  g^  j^  ^ag  ^ith  the  case  of 
.Alfred.  According  to  one  account,  first  Eadward  and 
then  iElfred  entered  the  la.^^  ^t  the  head  of  a  foreign 
army;  they  tried,  in  shoi^^  to  repeat  the  exploit  of 
Cnnt,  to  forestall  the  exploit  of  William.  In  banished  j 
men,  eager  for  a  restoratio«»  to  their  countiy  on  any  ' 
terms,  such  conduct  may  aa.^^^  of  many  excuses.  Stfll, 
on  the  face  of  it,  they  put  trH^mselves  in  the  position  of 
open  enemies  of  their  country  _  j^  Eadward  waUy  landed 
at  the  head  of  a  Normm     ^  .^  ^^  ^^    fo^tt  a 

battle  a^,n^  an  Enghsh  f^^^  ^^  Southampton,  those 
who  resisted  him  were  as  plai^  ^^j  ^heir  simple  duly 
as  the  men  who  fought  at  oVr^^^on  or  at  Senkc  ^ 
it  we  reject  this  version,  if  v«r^    -■      ,.  ,        ^,/.    a     i^^ 

..         \  ^  '  ^    >>elieve  that  iElfred  entered 

the  country,  not  with  an  af  ...^  ^-f 

P    +  ^-n    1.  ^^^J^  but  with  a  mere  escort 

01   strangers,   still    he   waja       o  •  •     i        >liont 

any  invitation  from   any   pa.-r-i^     ^^'   seemi  ©7 
tnrb  a  settlement  which  the    J^    ^^  *^«  '^'"''^^r   Jl 
had  established,  and  which    f  ^^«^''*«'*  "^  '^'  ^"^1 
except  by  force  of  arms.     1^^^     was  not  likely  to  «P^ 

There.!     ventures  must  take  the  conae^     '"^**  """  ^'^^         ". 

rtf.^.  mUitaiy  commander,  fought  ^^^*<««-     ^^  ^^"*' " 

*'^-  'nst  Eadwardj  ift  <"  » 


^  Cf .  Baron  MaaereB*  note  ^ 

'•**^  EnoomiiUD,  p.  3'* 
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i^^&il    King  driyen  from  his  throne.     Harold  was  not  ohap.  vi. 
DL    usurper^   keeping  the  lawful  heir  out  of  his  lawful 
oasession.     Godwine  was  not  a  rebels  conspiring  to  be- 
ray   a    prince  to  whom  his  allegiance  was  lawfully  due. 
>zi   any  version  of  the  story^  Alfred  appeared  in  Eng- 
Bind    as  the  enemy  of  a  settled  government^  established 
>y  a   regular  vote  of  the  Legislature.     As  such,  it  was 
*\ie  part  and  duty  of  the  King,  of  the  Earl,  and  of  the 
[>eople    in  general,  to  resist  him.     He  was  a  pretender 
bo   tbe   Crown  entering  the  Kingdom  at  the  head  of  a 
foreign  force,  whether  great  or  small.     There  has  never 
been  any  time  or  place  in  which  such  a  pretender  would 
not    have  been  arrested  at  once;   there   have  been  few 
times   and  places  in  which  such  a  pretender  would  not 
have   been  speedily  put   to   death.     Against  the  arrest 
of  Alfred  not  a  word  can  be  said;   against  his  execu- 
tion^ in  the  eleventh   century,  very  little   can  be  said. 
The  question  is  whether  either  the  arrest  or  the  execution 
was  accompanied  with  any  circumstances  of  treachery  or 
needless  cruelty.     The  sons  of  ^thelred  were  very  much  iSSfred's 
in  the   position  of  the  elder  and  younger  Pretender  inj^o^^^g 
the  reigns   of  George  the   First  and  Second.     In  both*^*^** 
cases  the  power  which  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  Stewart 
Crown  had  disposed  of  it,  and  not  in  their  favour.     Now  aers. 
no  man  could   have  blamed  any   officer,   civil  or  mili- 
tary, in  the  service  of  King  George^  for  arresting  either 
James  or  Charles  Edward  Stewart.     In  so  doing  he  would 
simply  have  been  doing  his  duty  to  his  King  and  country. 
If  either  Pretender  had  been  arrested,  his  execution  would 
doubtless  have  been  a  very  harsh  measure,  but  it  would 
have  been  a  perfectly  legal  measure;  he  was  attainted^  and 
he  might  have  been  as  regularly  executed  as  Monmouth 
was.    Nay,  the  letter  of  the  Law^  as  the  Law  stood  till 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  as  it  was  actually  enforced 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  would  have 
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condemned  the  pretended.    Prince   of  ^PV^ales  to  indignities 
and  torments  quite  as   cruel    as    any  that  Harold  Harefoot 
inflicted  on  the  ^theling    and.  his   companions.^      To  have 
put  James  or  Charles    S-bewart    to    death    in    the   horrihle 
form  which  the  Law  deoireed  for  the  traitor  would  doubt- 
less have  called  forth,    as    ^vehement   a   storm   of  righteons 
indignation  as  was  called    forth  by  the  death  of  the  JEthel- 
ing  iElfred.     Still  the      su^t    would    have    been    legal;   it 
might  have  inflicted    indelible   shame    on    the    King   and 
his  counsellors  who    ox-deired  it,   but    it    would  have  been 
no  ground  of  blame     ^^hat^ver    against    the    gaoler,  the 
Sheriff,  or  the  executioxxer.      So   it  was  with  the  case  of 
Alfred.     According    to      one    account,    first   Sadward   and 
then  Alfred  entered^  tKo     land  at  the   head   of  a  foreign 
army;    they   tried,    in      sKort,    to    repeat    the    exploit   of 
Cnut,  to  forestall  the     exploit   of  TViUiam.       In    banished 
men,  eager  for  a  restoration    to   their    country    on    any 
terms,  such  conduct  naa.y    admit  of  many   excuses.      Still, 
on  the  face  of  it,  they  p^^    themselves  in   the  position  of 
open  enemies  of  their  oonntry.      If  Eadward  really  landed 
at  the  head  of  a  Noxana,n     army,  if  he    really   fought  a 
battle  against  an  EnerlisH     force  at   Southampton,   those 
who  resisted  him  were  ^3    plainly  doing   their  simple  duty 

as  the  men  who  ^^^^^^  ^±    Maldon  or   at   Senlac     Even 
if  we  reject  this  version,   ^f   ^^   ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

the  country,  no^^^with     ^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^    ^   ^^^  ^^ 

of  '"^^^^nl^^^  ""^i^^   seemingly    without 

anv  mvitation  irom    an^^     r^c^^^^    •     i.v  . 

2h  a  settlement  wMcH    tHo^  •'"  f"^    T^*'^'   ***   ^" 

Z  esi^blished,  and  ^HioH    ^«^«^*-«  °[  ^^^  Kingdom 

+  y.^  force  of  anna        '^   *»e    was  not   likely  to  upeet 

Tuej^  '«°*°^"^^'  f!  ^^^Beq^enoes.  If  Gx>dwine  as  a 
question  ^ilitarv  commander,  xox]i^.y.^^  ^  .  „  ^*-»vu.wine,  as  a 
i  to  God-  rmiixsaj  srxt,    against  Eadward;    if,   as   a 

I  Cf.  Baaron  Maaeroa*  j^oto 

****  the  Enoomiainy  p.  31, 


QUESTION   AS  TO   GODWINB.  568 

ivil    ma^'strate,  he  arrested  ^l&ed^  he  simply  did  his  ohap.  vi. 
luty   and  nothing  else.     The  only  question  would  be,  as  TjJ"®^ 
L  before  put  it.  Was  there  any  treachery  or  needless  cruelty  guilty  of 
n    the    matter  ?    Now  cruelty  is  perhaps  of  all  charges  or  nee^n 
that    which  most  needs  to  be  looked  at  with  reference  ^'^^^^y' 
bo   the    habits  and  feelings  of  the  age.     What  one  age 
looks  on  as  mildness  another  age  looks  on  as  barbarity. 
But    it  is  clear  that  the  cruelties  practised  by  Harold 
towards  his  captives  did  revolt  the  public  opinion  even 
of  the  ferocious  time  in  which  he  lived.     As  for  deliberate 
treachery,  that  is  a  crime  in  all  ages  alike.     If  then  we  set 
aside  accusations  which  rest  on  mere  misconception  of  the 
case,  the  question  remains  whether  the  evidence  is  enough 
to  convict  Grodwine  either  of  personal  treachery  towards 
the  .^theling  or  of  complicity  in  the  savage  cruelties 
of  Harold. 

Now  in  reading  any  version  of  the  story  one  great  diffi-  Incon- 
culty  at  once  presents  itself.     Godwine  is  always  described  of  the 
as  acting  a  part  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  real  position  g^^^tji 
at  the  time.     Not  one  of  the  versions  of  the  tale  takes  the  feet 

of  the 

any  notice  of  the  division  of  the  Kingdom.    They  all  seem  division 
to  assume  Harold  as  sole  King  and  to  look  on  Godwine  xingdom. 
as  his  minister.     Even  the  biographer  of  Eadward,  who 
had  known  Godwine  personally,  seems,  in  the  very  act  of 
defending  him,  to  forget  his  actual  position.     The  Enco- 
miast also,  whose  tale  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with 
Oodwine^s  innocence,  seems  to  know  nothing  of  any  King 
but  Harold ;  Godwine,  if  not  Harold's  minister,  is  at  least 
Harold^s  subject.     Yet  we  know  that,  at  this  time,  God- 
wine was  neither  Harold's  minister  nor  Harold's  subject. 
Harthacnut  was  still  the  acknowledged  SLing,  at  all  events 
King-elect,  of  the  West-Saxons;  Emma  was  still  sitting 
at  Winchester  as  Regent  in  his  name ;  Godwine,  who  had 
secured  for  them  this  remnant  of  dominion,  was  their 
chief  minister  and  general.     If  Godwine  acted  in  any 
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oHAP.  vx.  way  in  the  interest  of  Harold,  it  could  only  hav^e  beet 
because  Harold  was,  as  I  suggested  above^  the   snpenr 
lord  of  his  own  sovereign ;  because  the  invasion,  or  attempt 
of  whatever  kind,  made  by  the  JSthelings  infringped  not 
only  the  rights  of  the  King  of  the  West-Saxonsj  but  afao 
the  rights  of  the  Emperor  of  Britain.    This  is  csertainlj 
possible,  but  it  is  rather  straining  a  point;  nothing  of 
the  sort  is  at  all  implied  in  the  language  of  any  of  the 
writers  who  tell  the  tale.    They  all,  even  the  best  in- 
formed, seem  to  know  nothing  of  the  kingship  of  Hartha- 
cnut  and  the  regency  of  Emma.     This  apparent  ignoranoe 
of  writers,  some  of  them  contemporary,  on  such  a  point 
shows  in  the  most  remarkable  way  how  soon  and  how 
completely  the  first  ephemeral  reign  of  Harthacnnt  was 
forgotten.     But  their  forgetfulness  certainly  goes  a  good 
way  to  diminish  the  trustworthiness  of  their  own  tale. 
When  their  main  story  involves  so  great  a  misconception, 
can  we  trust  any  of  their  details?    The  inconsistency  k 
manifest;  it  seems  to  have  been  felt  at  the  time.     Hie 
ballad  which  laments  the  fate  of  the  ^theling  is  fonnd 
only  in  those  Chronicles  which  do  not  directly  mention  the 
division  of  the  Kingdom.     And,  even  of  these,  one  inserts 
the  ballad  in  a  form  which  does  not  accuse  Gk>dwineu 
The  Peterborough  Chronicle,  which  is  so  explicit  as  to 
the  division  of  the   Kingdom,  says  nothing  about  the 
fate  of  the  ^theling.    The  Norman  writers,  so  eloquent 
about  the  fiftte  of  the  ^theling,  know  nothing  of  the 
kingship  of  Harthacnut.     Florence,  who  attempts  to  com« 
bine  the  two  stories,  falls  into  all  sorts  of  confiisions  and 
inconsistencies.     In  fact  the  stories  as  they  stand  are  irre- 
concileable.    Godwine  cannot  have  played  the  part  attri- 
buted to  him  by  his  enemies  while  the  arrangement  decreed 
by  the  Witenagem6t  of  Oxford  was  still  in  force.    But 
the  historical  character  of  that  arrangement  is  undoubted. 
That   the    Kingdom   really  was  divided,  that  Godwine 
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really  ig^as  at  this  time  the  minister^  not  of  Harold  but  ohap.  vi. 
of    Harthacnut^  are   fEusts    which   cannot  be    gainsayed. 
They  are  asserted  by  two  of  the  Chronicles  and  they  are 
implied  by  the  other  two.    The  details  of  the  story  of 
.Alfred  are  thus  upset.    They  cannot  have  happened  in 
the   manner  and  at  the  time  at  which  they  are  said  to 
have  happened.     It  was  perhaps  a  feeling  of  this  incon- 
sistency which  led  later  writers^  fix>m  William  of  Malmes- 
hury  onwards^  to  shift  the  story  to  a  later  time^  to  the 
time  immediately  following  the  deaths  not  of  Cnut^  but 
of  either  Harold  or  Harthacnut.     But  the  part  played  by 
Harold  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the  story ;  the  tale 
cannot  be  fitted  in  to  a  later  time  except  by  a  complete 
change  of  its  circumstances.    Altogfether  I  think  it  must  The  direct 
be  allowed  that  the  direct  evidence  brought  to  implicate  against 
Godwine  in  any  guilty  share  in  the  business  altogether  2^^]"^® 
breaks  down. 

On  the  other  hand^  we  have  to  explain  the  fact  thatBarly 
Godwine  was  suspected^  that  the  suspicion  arose  early  agajnst 
and  prevailed  extensively,  and  was  not  confined  to  God-  ^^^^"^®' 
wine'B  foreign  enemies  L  slanderers.     Godwine  was  in- 
deed  not  the  only  person  who  was  suspected.    We  have 
seen  that  one  tale  or  legend  accused  Emma  herself;^ 
another  laid  the  guilt  to  the  charg^e  of  Lyfing,  Bishop 
of  Crediton^  a  Prelate  who  often  appears  as  a  powerftd 
supporter  of  Godwine^s  policy;^   in  another  version^  if 
Godwine  was  the  instigator^  the  English  people  in  general 
seem  to  have  been  his  accomplices.^    Still  Godwine  was 
specially  suspected^  and  suspected  while  the  memory  of 
the  event  was  still  fresh.     The  story  was  not^  as  the 
biographer  of  Eadward  seems  to  imply^  a  mere  inven- 

*  See  ftbove,  p.  544. 

*  WUl.  Malm.  ii.  188.  "Livingus  Cridiettmensis  episcopas,  quern  &ina 
£M!ti  auctorem  aflaerebat." 

'  See  above,  p.  543,  for  Heniy  of  Huntingdon's  version. 
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tion  of  the  Norman  Archbishop    Robert.      Godwine  was 
formally   accused    and  formally    acquitted    of    the   crime 
Boon  after  the  accession  of  Harthacnut,  four  years  after 
the  event.     He  was  acquitted,  as   we   shall  presently  see,^ 
by  the  solemn  judgement  of   the   hig'hest   Court  in  the 
realm,  and  he  is  fiilly  entitled    to    the    benefit   of  that 
acquittal.     Still  the  mere  fact    of   his    accusation  has  to 
be  explained.     The  charge,  brought   at   such  a  time  and 
in  such  a  form,  could   not   have    been    a   mere  Norman 
slander.     Godwine's  accuser,  in  fact,  was  an  Englishman 
of  the  highest  rank.     Nor  would  a  mere  Norman  slander 
ever  have  been  embodied  in  popular  songs,  or  have  found 
a  place  in  any  version  of  the  English  Chronicles.     Such 
a    suspicion— strong,   early,   native  —  proves    something. 
Godwine,  guilty  or  innocent,    must   have  done  some  act 
which,  to  say  the  least,  was  capable   of   an    unfortunate 
misconstruction.     By  putting  together  one  or  two  hints 
in  the  different  accounts,  we    may   perhaps    arrive  at  a 
probable  conjecture  as  to  what    his   share    in   the  matter 
really  was.     The  Encomiast  is  a.  perplexing  writer  to  deal 
with ;  one  knows  not  what  to  roake  of  an  historian  who 
was  either  so  easily  imposed  upon  or  else  so  utterly  reck- 
less  as  to  truth.     A  contemporary  writer  who  wipes  out 
Emma's    marriage   with   ^thelred,    who     looks    on    the 
^helings  as   sons  of  Cnut,  who    is    ignorant   that  his 
heroine  was  actually  Queen-Regexit  over  Wessex,  is  reaUy 
somewhat  of  a  curiosity.     Yet     ever    and    anon     if  we 
use  his  narrative  with  caution,  we  may  learn  something 
from  it.     And  here  it  is  remarkable  that,  though  Z 
writer  utterly  misconceives  the    state    of   the    K    a^ 
his  tale  is  Ae  only  one  which      ^hile   consis^ir^A 
Godwine  s  innocence,   explains   the    early    and 
susnicion  as  to  his  guilt.     Let  us   look    at  f li       ' 


suspicion 


eireum- 


*  See  below,  p.  573, 
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stances.     It  appears  that  the   feeling  which  broke  out  chap.  vi. 
openly  in  the  next  year  was  already  beginning  to  s^^w^^^^® 
itself;  mcD,  even  in  Wessex,  were  beginning  to  be  weary  the  case. 
of  the  absent  Harthacnut.     Well  they  might ;  to  wait  so 
long  for  an  absent  King^  who^  still  uncrowned,  unsworn, 
unanointed,  could  not  be  looked  on  as  fully  King,  was 
something  altogether  unparalleled.     It  was  not  wonder^ 
if  popular  feeling  was,  as  the  Chronicles  which  notice  the 
story  tell    us,    veering  .round,   however    wrongfully,   in 
favour  of  Harold.^     At  such  a  moment,  a  son  of  Mfhel- 
red,  either  knowing  the  state  of  the  Kingdom,  or  eager 
to  try  his  chance  in  any  case,  lands  in  England.     We  of 
course  dismiss  the  story  which  speaks  of  actual  invasion 
and  warfare ;  that  is  probably  a  mere  repetition  of  the  at- 
tempted invasion  by  Duke  Robert.    But  the  JEtheling  was  Godwine 
in  England ;  if  Godwine  was  really  anxious  to  preserve  the  met  %i* 
settlement  which   gave   Wessex   to   a  son  of  Emma,  if^* 
might  well  occur  to  him  to  inquire  whether  the  game 
could    not   be    better   played   with   the    present   son   of 
^thelred  than  with  the  absent  son  of  Cnut.     He  may 
have  sought  an  interview  with  the  j^theling;  he  may 
possibly  even  have  pledged   himself  to  his   cause.     But 
if  a  son  of  ^thelred  was  at  large  in  England,  the  throne 
of  Harold  would  be  endangered  as  well  as  the  throne 
of  Harthacnut.     Harold  and  his  emissaries  would  be  on 
the  alert.     The  prince  who  had,  perhaps  before  his  elec- 
tion, seized  on  Emma^s  treasures  at  Winchester,  would 
not,  in  such  a  case,  be  very  scrupulous  about  respecting 
the  frontiers  of  his  brother's  Kingdom.     Perhaps,  if  he 
were  superior  Lord,  he  might  have  a  real  right  to  interfere 
in  a  matter  which  clearly  touched  the  interests  of  the  whole 
Empire.    At  any  rate,  if  the  iEtheling  and  his  oompanions 
were  known  to  be  lodged  in  a  West-Saxon  town  not  very 
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n  the  borders  of  tixe  Northern  ^ix^om,  A  isva- 
onceivable  that  they  might  U  «a«AM^^*««^* 
old,  against    tili«  will  or  without  the  \sism\^  «^ 
le.     Such    a     supposttion  seemB  to  >»  qmte  eoTV- 
with  the  deiiails  of  the  actoa^  seizure  gwea  \iiy  ^ 
iast,  details   aljoxit  which  lie  was  more  ^dg  \fi  >« 
iformed  than       a.lK>at  the    secret  mac\aDa^nB  <il 
..    When  the  -^^Jtlieling  was  once  s^zed.  mA  wrns^L 
dwine  might  w^^U    think  that  the  game  was  xs?,«M)b 
^^  °  '^'^as    fairly  in.  ^e  aacendant,  and  liaisi 

, ,    -Kj-        ^""^  caWed  on  him  to  'i^Vange'^essa. 

l^e^ «.  *   ***^**^«ttberlan4  and  Mercia  evt\v«  \ft 
■  iXiltred  or  to     ».«»-o--^  i  • 

not  be  that   oF         ^*^«.  ^^«  ^»^nga.     Snch  ooniad 
Jd  be  that  of  ^  *    sentimental  and  im^n\ia\e  "hwo-, 
conduct  woula.     i^!^*^  *^"^  l»ard-\ieaded  staitesmMi. 
easily  give  occa«i^^^-J^®   ^°    '^^^  tteacViery,  hnt  Vt 
ne  received  tHe  ^^^H    1  *  *^^  ^^^^^clon  of  tw«fc\v((scy.  11 
seized  him,  it  vsrovila^^''^'  "^'^  HaToU>8  agenta  a&et 
strayed  him  to  H^^^l^®  *^  *»sy  infer«,ix<»  VV«*.  t^ 
loat,  mythical    <i^^._^,  **-     As  soon.  »»*>.«  4.„i 


Hien  Godwine    ^         *«    Would,  as  ever     o^vvT^ 

J,  it  would  be  a^  ^  <>»xoe  beUev^  to'  gather  xwmi 

ke  him  aperso^^l^^^ous  improvenv^^rl^  ^'^^^^ 


it  is  clear  that   ^   ^Ve^  oociio^^'^^^-^  ^  ^WV 
.  be  received,  t^e     1^*^^«»»^  ^art^ii^  ^^^  ^W^ 

nt  out  to  us  tHe    J^^&^^age   of  7?    ^>  *«  it   «v,.Ja  * 
bulous  details  g^^'-o^^LbU  kel^^  ^^^o^vLT^^' 
the  whole  the,.  ^«*«aij^  fas^^^^  ^^  ^*utt.  ^^^^ 

every  otiier  reco^i^^U^/^K"^  ^^«»^V^  ""^  ^^^^ 
.glish  patriot,  ^^^-a    ^^;*^-  l>eU.^   ^^^^^ 

aoiliatory  and  Uv^^^.?*^     «Ver^        ^>^ose    u^^   ^^e   &*«„**. 

Tl'Jt' 7--i  '^-^> -C"*^-  oe^i^  ^wtt 

.hehvedwou.,      ^tt  --,  -o^^:.  >:^^^-^^^, 
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occasion^  act  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  his  whole  cha-  chap,  tx 
racter  as  to  resort  to  fraud  or  needless  violence  to  compass 
the  destruction  of  a  man  of  English  birth  and  royal  de- 
scent. The  innocence  of  Godwine  seems  to  me  to  be  most 
probable  in  itself^  most  consistent  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  time^  and  not  inconsistent  with  such  parts  of  our 
evidence  as  seem  most  trustworthy.  But  in  any  case^  even 
if^  while  rejecting  palpable  fables  and  contradictions^  we 
take  the  evidence^  so  far  as  it  is  credible^  at  the  worsts 
even  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  Earl  is  at  least 
entitled  to  a  verdict  of  Not  Proven,  if  not  of  Not  Guilty.^ 

The  next  year  after  the  unfortunate  attempt  of  iElfred^  Diaap. 
was  marked  by  the  termination  of  the  short-lived  arrange-  of ihe hopes 
ment  which  had  been  made  between  the  two  sons  of  Cnut.  aJ^^^ng,^*" 
The  West-Saxons  had  apparently  supported  Harthacnut 

^  Two  charters  ascribed  to  Eadward  the  Confessor,  but  of  very  doubtful 
genuineuess,  speak  of  the  murder  of  JEifred  in  a  way  which  ought  to  be 
noticed.  In  the  first  (Cod.  DipL  iv.  173),  Eadward  is  made  to  attribute 
the  death  of  his  brother  to  Harold  and  Harthacnut  conjointly,  and  to  speak 
of  himself  as  being  with  difficulty  rescued  from  them ;  '*  Invadentibus 
regnum  Swegeno  et  Cnuto  filio  Regis,  Begibns  Danorum,  ac  filiis  ipsius 
Chnuti  Haroldo  et  Hardechnuto,  k  quibus  etiam  alter  mens  frater  iElfredus 
cmdeliter  occisus  est,  solusque,  sicut  Joas  occisionem  OOolis,  sic  ego  illo- 
rum  crudelitatem  evasi."     In  the  other  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  181)  the  crime  is 

attributed  to  the  Danes  generally ;  *'  Dani  qui fratrem  meum  alium 

.^Ufredum  miserabiliter  interemptum  enecaverunt."    Now,  even  if  these 
oharters  be  spurious,  they  still  have  a  certain  value  as  witnessing  to  popular 
belief  on  the  subject.    Neither  of  them  mentions  Godwine— had  they  doue 
so,  Oodwine's  sons  could  hardly  have  been  represented  as  signing  them. 
But  the  mention  of  the  fact  in  charters  signed  by  them  might  imply  that 
the  subject  was  not  one  which  they  at  all  sought  to  avoid.    The  second 
charter  is  perfectly  vague ;  but  the  language  of  the  former,  attributing  the 
deed  to  Harold  and  Harthacnut,  is  remarkable.    That  Harthacnut  per- 
sonally had  no  hand  in  it  needs  no  proof ;  nether  was  Eadward  ever  in  the 
least  danger  at  the  hands  of  Harthacnut,  who  acted  towards  Yiim  as  an 
attached  brother.    Is  the  charge  against  Harthacnut  meant  to  convey  szl 
indirect  charge  against  the  representative  of  Harthacnut,  tbat  is,  agsanst 
Emma  herself? 

'  The  year  of  JBlfred's  death  was  the  year  of  the  manias^  o^  ^  ^^* 
nster  Gunhild.    See  above,  p.  505. 
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oHAP.vi.  as  the  representative  of  that  policy   of   his  father  which 
had  raised  Wessex^  not  only   to  the   headship  of  England 
and  of  all  Britain^  but  to     the    practical   headship  of  all 
Northern  Europe.     No  hope   on  the   part  of  any  nation 
was  ever  more  grievously  disappointed.     No  contrast  oould 
be  greater  than  the  eontrasti  hetween  Wessex  in  the  days 
of  Cnut  and  Wessex  in  those  two  years   of  Harthacnnt 
Degnidinff  Wessex  was  no  longer  the     chosen  dominion^  Winchester 
^wLmx.     was  no  longer  the  choseix    oapital^  of  an  Emperor  of  the 
North,  whose  name  was  dr^ea^ed  on  the  Baltic  and  rever- 
enced on  the  Tiber.    The  old  Imperial  Kingdom  had  sunk 
to  be,  what  she  had  never   "been  before,  a  dependent  pro- 
vince ruled  by  representation's  of  an  absent  sovereign.    A 
King  of  the  Danes,  who  did    :not  think  England  worthy  of 
his  presence,  held  the  W^js-b-^gaxon  Kingdom,  seemingly 
as  a  vassal  of  the  King  oF    tilie  Mercians  and  Northum- 
brians, and  entrusted  it  to  tl^o  government  of  his  NormaD 
mother.     It  would  doubtless   i^^  ^^  ^^^^^  in  English  eyes 
that  Denmark  was  now  thre^^^^^  ^yy  Magnus  of  Norway^ 
and  that  Harthacnuf  s  first     duty  was  to  provide  for  its 
defence.    To  the  West-Sai^orx   j>eople  it  would  simply  seem 
that  they  had  chosen  a  Ki^,^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ,n  the 

part  of  his  English  subjeat^e    ^^^j^      ^^^^  to  come  and 
take  personal  possession  of  i^j^   ^         ^^  Kingdom.    Being 

absent,  he  must  have  remai,xe<i   ^erowned,  and  his  lack  of 
the  consecrating  rite  woul^    ^  .^  ^^^  .^^  ^j  ^^ 

times,  be  enough  to  njake    l^i^    g,,ernment  altogether  mi- 

certain  and  provisional.     Ev-^_      .,      .  x,  ^q  fWwine 

„       .1  .   1-,       ^    the  mfluence  ot  Iroawiuc 

could  not  prolong — ^most  iife-^^  ,         .n  i^  ««>. 

1  f  ^.     f  fi,;«««      ^^l^^  it  was  not  exerted  to  pr<^ 

long: — a  state  ot    things     s-^  .      .    jj 

patriotic  feeling.     It  w^    f^      -«sentiaUy  offen^ve  t^^^ 

Harold  would  L  a  fer  less   e^-,*^*  ^  '^^'  ^'  '^i 
•A       A  I,-  1,  ™=  ^        ^^^    than  to  retain  a  nonunai 

mdependenoe  whxd.  was  P^aoti  ,  ^.^^g  honi^ 

Popular  feelmg  therefor,  set    __ ZgljT^o'r  of  union 


*  See  Snorre,  Saga  viii.  o.  6,  7  (T^- 
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with    Mercia    and    Northumberland^    even    under    the  ohap.  vi. 
doubtful  son  of  -^Ifgifu  of  Northampton.    "  Man  chose  Hartha- 
Harold  over  all  to  King^  and  forsook  Harthacnut^  because  posed  in 
he  was  too  long  in  Denmark.''^     That  is,  I  conceive,  the  ^J'^rold 
Witan  of  Wessex,  in  discharge  of  their  imdoubted  con-  ch<»en 

,  King  over 

stitutional  right,'  deposed  their  King  Harthacnut,  andallEng- 
elected  the  King  of  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  as  j' 
their  immediate  sovereign,  the  election  being  apparently 
confirmed  by  a  vote  of  the  Witan  of  all  England.  Harold 
was  thus  called  by  the  universal  voice  of  the  nation  to  be 
King  over  the  whole  realm.  The  southern  Kingdom,  just 
as  at  the  final  election  of  his  father,^  was  reunited  to  the 
northern.  England  again  became  one  Kingdom  under  one 
King,  an  union  which  since  that  day  has  never  been 
broken.* 

The  reign  of  the  new  King  of  the  English  was  short 
and  troubled.     His  first  act  was  the  banishment  of  Queen  Banish- 
Emma,  who  was  sent  out  of  the  land  at  the  beginning  of  Enuna. 
winter.^   She  did  not  return  to  Normandy,  as  that  country  '*^37- 

^  So  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles,  those  which  do  not  dis- 
tinctly mention  the  division ;  **  Her  man  geceas  Harold  ofer  eall  to  kyninge ; 
and  forsoc  Hai^acnut,  for|>am  he  wss  to  hmge  on  Denmaroon."  So  Flor- 
ence ;  "  HarolduB  Rex  Merciorum  et  Northhymbrorum,  ut  per  totam  re^ 
naret  Angliam,  a  prindpibus  et  omni  poptUo,  Rex  eligitur.  Heardecanutus 
vero,  quia  in  DenemarciA  moras  innezuit,  et  ad  Angliam,  td  rogabaiur^ 
venire  distulit,  penitns  abjicitur." 

*  See  above,  p.  113. 
'  See  above,  p.  445. 

*  The  momentary  reign  of  the  younger  Eadgar  at  York  in  1068  can 
hardly  be  called  a  real  exception. 

^  All  the  Chronicles  mention   the  banishment  or   "  driving  out**  o^ 
iEIfgifd-Emma.    The  expression  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  used  in  the 
yean  963  and  964  for  the  expulsion  of  secular  priests  from  several  churches, 
and  in  1045  ^'^r  ^^^  banishment  of  Gunhild.     One  would  like  to  know  In 
what  this  driving  out  difiered  from  regular  outlawry.    Fosmbly  the  driving 
out  involved  an  actual  personal  removal,  while  the  banishment  involved 
in  a  sentence  of  outlawry  was  only  constructive,  like  the  ItozAKn  aquoB  et 
ignU  itUerdicHo.    Godwine,  on  his  outlawry,  was  allowed  five  days  to  \eave 
the  country  (Peterborough  Chronicle,  105 1).    The  tone  of  tb^  'VfoTcester 

O  0 
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OHAP.  VL  was  now  in  all  the  confusion  attendant  on  the  minority  of 
its  new  soverei^^  the  future  Conqueror.  She  betook 
herself  to  the  court  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  which  we  shaD 
henceforth  find  serving  as  the  general  place  of  refuge  foT 
English  exiles.  She  was  received  with  all  honour  by 
Baldwin  and  his  Countess  Adela,  the  daughter  of  King 
Robert  and  widow  of  Duke  Richard  the  Third.^  Two 
of  the  daughters  of  Baldwin  and  Adela  will  play  a 
prominent  part  in  our  future  history;  one  of  them  in- 
deed, Matilda,  the  wife  of  the  great  Williana,  ww  des- 
tined to  fill  the  place  firom  which  Emma  herself  had  been 
driven. 
Chanoter  Of  the  administration  of  Harold  himself  we  h^r  hardly 
*"  anything.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  question  as  to  his 
coronation.  The  version  which  affirms  that  he  reigned  with- 
out the  usual  consecrating  rite  charges  him  with  entire 
neglect  of  Christian  worship,  and  of  choosing  the  hour  oi 
mass  for  his  hunting  or  other  amusements.^  Other  accounts 
however  imply  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  the  conventional 
piety  of  the  age.^     He  at  least,  like  other  Kings,  retained 

and  Abingdon  Chroniolos  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  the  measure  wtf 
^  harsher  one  than  that  of  ordinary  outlawry.  "And  man  drat  ut  W 
XHai^acnutes]  modor  Mlfgyfe  |>a  cwene  [she  is  ^nerally  called  hlafd^i- 
butan  selcere  mildheortnesse,  ongean  |>one  wallendan  winter/'  Florence 
translates,  describing  her  as  *'  Alfgiya,  quondam  Anglorum  Regina.  i^^ 
this  imply  any  formal  deposition  from  royal  rank  ? 

*  £no.  Emm.  32.  Will.  Malm.  ii.  188. 

•  The  Encomiast  (p.  «8),  after  mentioning  -ffithelnoth's  refusal  to  crown 
Harold,  oontinnes ;  "  Tandem  desperatus  abscessit,  et  episcopalem  bene- 
dictionem  ade6  sprevit,  ut  non  soltim  ipsam  odiret  benedictionem,  verm 
etiam  universam  fugeret  Christianitatis  religionem.  Namque,  dum 
eoclesiam  Christiano  more  missam  audire  subintrarent,  ipse  aut  sal 
oanibus  ad  venandum  oinxit,  ant  quibuslibet  aliis  vilissunis  rebas  occupa^ 
ut  tantum  declinare  posset  quod  odivit.*' 

»  Besides  the  statements  of  the  folse  Ingulf  (see  above,  p.  54 1),  t^«^  "* 
very  remarkable  document  of  this  reign,  in  which  Harold  appears,  if  " 
as  a  benefibctor,  at  least  not  as  an  enemy,  of  churchmen.    See  Kllis,  Id^i^ 
duction  to  Domesday,  ii.  142.   Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  56.   Thorpe,  DipL  33^-    ^ 
tain  revenues  at  Sandwich  belonging  to  Christ  Church  at  Canterbory  o»» 
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chaplains  in  his  personal  service^  so  that  he  can  hardly  ohap.  yi. 
have  heen  the  avowed  heathen  or  infidel  which  he  appears 
in  the  hostile  picture.     Ecclesiastical  affairs  however  do 
not  seem  to  have  heen  in  a  flourishing  state  under  his 
government.     We  read  of  Bishopricks  being  held  in  plu-  Ecde- 
rality  and  being  sold  for  money.    Good  Archbishop  iEthel-  appoint- 
noth  died  in  the  second  year  of  Harold^s  sole  reign,  and™^°  *  ^ 
was  succeeded  by  Eadsige,  who  appears  at  once  m  the  Arch- 
threefold  character  of  a  royal  chaplain,  a  monk,  and  a^thS- 
suffragan  Bishop  in  Kent.^     We  also  find  another  royal  ^°*^- 
chaplain,  Stigand,  the  priest  of  Assandun,  appointed  to  Eadsige 
a  Bishopric,  deposed,  seemingly  before  consecration,  be-  aucceeda. 
cause  another  competitor  was  ready  with  a  larger  sum,  ^^  stigand 
and  finally  reinstated,  whether  by  dint  of  the  same  pre-  ^^  ^>'' 
vailing  arguments  we  are  not  told.^     Lyfing,  Bishop  of 
Crediton,  also  received  the  see  of  Worcester,  seemingly 
in  plurality.^     These  appointments  are  worthy  of  notice, 
as  throwing  some  light  on  the  otherwise  utterly  obscure 
politics  of  this  reign.     Stigand,  the  old  chaplain  of  Cnut,  Recon- 
was  the  firm  friend  and  counsellor  of  his  widow.^     Lyfing  between 
was  the  right  hand  man  of  Earl  Godwine.      That  these  ^^*^e 


been  seized  by  the  King's  officers,  and  partly  alienated  to  the  rival  monas- 
tery of  Saint  Augustine's.  It  appears  however  that  this  was  done  without 
the  order  or  knowledge  of  Harold,  who  was  then  sick  at  Oxford,  and  who, 
on  learning  the  fact,  ordered  restitution.  Mr.  Kemble  dates  the  document 
in  1038,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  must,  as  Sir  Henry  Ellis  says,  belong  to  1039, 
or  perhaps  to  the  beginning  of  1040. 

*  See  Hook,  Archbishops,  i.  487.  Stubbs,  Reg.  Sacr.  AngL  p.  19.  He  ap- 
pears as  at  once  royal  chaplain  and  monk  in  a  charter  of  Cnut  in  Cod.  Dipl. 
vi.  190,  and  he  is  addressed  as  Bishop  in  two  charters  of  the  same  King 
addressed  to  the  Thegns  of  Kent.  Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  187,  189.  Dean  Hook  and 
Professor  Stubbs  place  his  sufifragan  see  at  the  ancient  church  of  Saint 
Martin  near  Canterbury. 

^  See  Florenoe,  1038.  Hook,  i.  505  (where  the  appointment  is  attributed 
to  Harthacnut).    But  none  of  the  Chronicles  mention  the  story. 
^  See  Florence,  1038,  compared  with  1046. 

*  **  Forfiam  he  wses  nehst  his  [Eadwardes]  modor  reede,*'  saya  tVve  Abmg- 
don  Chronicle  of  Stigand  under  the  year  1043. 

0  0  2 
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OHAP.  ▼!.  men  shared  in  the  promotions  of  which  Harold  had  an 
g^y.**^  unusual  number  to  distribute^  that  Lyfing  especially  be- 
came  the  Eling^s  personal  friend,*  seems  to  show  that  a  per- 
fect reconciliation  was  now  broug'ht  about  between  Harold 
and  the  party  which  had  opposed  his  original  election. 
We  may  infer  that  Emma  was  sacrificed  to  the  Kingfs 
personal  dislike^  a  dislike  which,  it  seems  to  be  implied, 
was  shared  by  the  mass  of  the  people.^  But  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  disposition  on  Harold's  part  to  bear 
hard  in  any  other  way  on  his  former  antagoniste.  A 
certain  amount  either  of  generosity  or  of  policy  must  have 
found  a  place  in  his  character. 

It  is  probably  a  sign  of  degeneracy  and  weakness  on 

the  part  of  Harold's  government  that  the  vassal  King- 

doms  no  longer  remained  in  the  same  state  of  submission 

to  which  they  had  been  brought  during  at  least  the  later 

Welsh  in-  days  of  Cnut.     A  Welsh  iuroad  of  some  importance  is 

death  ^     recorded,  in   which    several    eminent    Englishmen  were 

^wine.    tilled,  and  among  them  Eadwine,  a  brother  of  Earl  Leof- 

Duncan's    ^^'^     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  J^oT,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  oi 

SSiJ^     Harold,*  Duncan,  King  of  Scots,  on'  what  occasion  we 

and  hJB      are  not  told,  repeated  the  exploit  of  his  grandfather,  ana 

with  much  the  same  success.^     He  crossed  the  frontier 

and  besieged  Durham.     The  seat  of  the  Bernician  Bishop- 

rick  had  now  grown  into  an  important  city.    The  eye 

of  Ealdhun  had  marked  the  capabilities  of  the  site,  but 

^  He  waa  in  attendance  on  Harold  in  his  last  sickness,  whether  as  a  poU' 
tical  or  as  a  spiritual  adviser.  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  56. 

*  The  Chroniclers,  even  while  condemning  the  driving  out  of  Emni^ 
speak  of  it  in  the  same  breath  with  the  election  of  Harold,  as  if  they 
were  both  alike  popular  acts ;  "  Man  geceas  Harold  . . .  and  forsoc  HaivS' 
onut  .  .  .  and  man  draf  at  his  modor." 

'  Chron.  Ab.  and  Fl.  Wig,  in  anno.  Thurkill— there  were  many  of  the 
name — JEiig^t,  and  "  many  other  good  men  "  were  also  killed. 

*  Sim.  Bun.  Hist.  Dun.  iii.  9  (X  Scriptt.  33).  "Defuncto  Cnut,  qtt«J» 
filius  ejus  Haroldus  jam  quintum  annum  in  regno  .  .  .  gereret." 

*  See  above,  p.  357. 


defeat. 
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he   had  found  the  spot  a  wilderness.^     We  have  already  chap.  vi. 

seen   that^  within   a  few  years   after  its  foundation^  the    [1006.]  1 

town  was  already  of  importance  enough  to   be  a  main 

object   of  Scottish   attack.      But  now  its   strength   and  ,| 

prosperity,  though  thrown  back  probably  by  the  defeat  \ 

of  Carham,  had   vastly   increased.      Ealdhun's  successor  Bishop 

Eadmund,  called  to   the  see,  as  the   story  went,   by  aof]>ur. 

miraculous  voice,^  had  completed  the  work  of  his  prede-  ***"• 

cesser.     The   minster   of  Durham  had  been  brought  to 

perfection,^  and  the  city  of  Durham  had  acquired  strength  i 

and  population  enough   to   resist  an  attack  by  its  own 

efforts.     In  the  invasion  of  Malcolm  the  infant  settlement 

had  been  delivered  by  the  intervention  of  Earl  Uhtred; 

^  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Dun.  iii.  a.  '*  ComitaoB  Banctissimi  patris  Cuthberti 
corpus  univenuB  populus  in  Dunelinum,  locum  quidem  naturft  munitum, 
sed  non  facilb  habitabilem  invenit,  quoniam  densiasima  undique  silva  toium 
oocupaverat."  Compare  the  description  of  Durham  given  by  William  of 
Malmesbury,  De  Gest.  Pont.  iii.  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  158  a ;  "Dunelmum  eat 
collis,  ab  unA  vallis  planitie  paullatim  et  moUi  clivo  turgoBcens  in  tumulum; 
et  licet  situ  edito  et  prsrupto  rupium  omnem  aditum  excludat  hostium, 
tamen  ibi  modemi  collibus  imposuerunt  castellum."  He  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  river  and  its  fish.  In  p.  320  I  inadvertently  compared  the 
translation  of  the  see  to  Durham  with  such  later  translations  as  that  from 
Dorchester  to  Lincoln.  Practically  it  was  one  of  the  same  class,  as  Dur- 
ham, almost  at  once,  utterly  outstripped  Chester-le-Street.  But,  as  Baldhun 
seems  to  have  founded  the  town  as  well  as  the  Bishoprick,  the  more  exact 
parallel,  in  everything  except  the  nature  of  the  site,  would  be  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Wiltshire  Bishoprick  from  Old  to  New  Sarum. 

'  The  story  is  told  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  Hist.  Dun.  iii.  6,  and  more 
briefly  by  Florence,  1020.  The  monks  of  Durham  are  met  to  choose  a 
Bishop  after  the  three  years'  widowhood  of  the  see  which  followed  the 

death  of  Ealdhun  (see  above,  p.  496)  ;  Eadmund  asks  in  joke  why  they  do 

not  choose  him ;  they  forthwith  choose  him  in  earnest,  but  agree  to  consuH 

Saint  Guthberht ;  a  voice  issuing  from  his  tomb  thrice  names  Eadmund  as 

Bishop.    Eadmund  now  objects,  on  the  ground  of  his  not  being  a  monk 

like  his  predecessors  ;  but  the  election  is  approved  by  King  Cnut,  Eadmund 

makes  his  profession  as  a  monk,  and  he  is  consecrated  by  Arch\>\s\iQp  Wulf- 

ttan.    This  story  seems  to  imply  greater  freedom  of  election  in  capitular 

bodies  than  seems  to  have  been  usual  at  the  time.     Bisbopricks  are  in 

other  cases  filled  directly  by  the  King,  with  or  without  the  aaaent  of  Yiis 

Witan.    See  above,  p.  320. 
*  Sim.  Hist.  Dun.  iii.  5. 
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OHAP.  Ti.  the  invasion  of  Duncan  was  repelled  by  the  valour  of  the 
citizens  themselves.  The  Scots  were  put  to  flight;  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  army  the  greater  part  were  killed  in 
the  battle;  the  remainder  owed  their  escape  to  their 
horses.  The  soldiers  of  meaner  degree,  who  had  suffered 
less  in  the  actual  combat,  were  slaughtered  without  mercj 
in  the  pursuit.^  Northumbrian  barbarism  showed  itself 
now  as  on  the  former  occasion.  The  bloody  trophies  of 
victory  were  collected  in  the  market-place  of  Durham, 
and  a  garland  of  Scottish  heads  again  adorned  the  battle- 
ments of  the  rescued  city.'^ 


Hartha- 
cnut  pre- 

pMBB  to 
Msert  his 
ohiimB. 
1039. 


The  reign  and  life  of  Harold  were  now  drawing  to  an 

• 

end.  Harthacnut  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  the  arrangements  which  had  wholly  shut  him  out 
from  England.  His  Northern  possessions  were  now 
secure.  A  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  Magnus, 
according  to  which,  as  in  some  other  instances  of  wmcn 
we  have  heard,  each  King,  in  case  of  the  other  dying 
childless,  was  to  succeed  to  his  Kingdom.^  Hartha- 
cnut therefore  was  now  able  to  turn  his  thoughts  in 
the  direction  of  England,  and  a  message  from  his  mo- 
ther in   Flanders  is   said  to   have  further  worked  upon 


'  So  I  understand  the  worda  of  Simeon,  Hist.  Dun.  iii.  9.  "Map* 
parte  equitum  auorum  ab  his  qui  obsidAantur  interfectft,  confusus  amiff^ 
fugiens  pedites  interfeotos  amisit."  The  mention  of  "equites"  need  no 
imply  that  the  Scottish  army  contained  cavalry  strictly  so  called,  that  is> 
men  who  used  their  horses  in  actual  battle.  It  is  enough  to  jus^ 
the  expression  if,  among  the  Scots,  as  among  the  English,  the  chief  tds^ 
rode  to  the  field  (see  above,  p.  398) ;  the  chief  men,  as  usual,  would  sutter 
most  severely  in  the  actual  combat,  while  those  of  them  who  sarvivea 
would  have  the  advantage  in  flight. 

*  Sim.  Hist.  Dun.  iii.  9.  «  Quorum  capita  in  forum  coUata  in  stipitibn* 
sunt  suspensa."  See  above,  p.  358.  The  episcopal  city  of  Durhaxfl  0* 
these  occasions  suggests  the  episcopal  city  of  Csetinje,  and  very  posaiDij 
Eadmund  may  have  played  the  part  of  a  Mbntenegrin  Vladika. 

'  Snorre,  Saga  viii.  7  (Laing,  ii.  364).  Chron.  Rosk.  ap.  Lang,  i-  377- 
Cf.  above,  pp.  436,  7. 
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his    mind.^     He   began  to   make  great  preparations  for  chap.  vi. 
an  invasion  of  England,*  but  for  the  present  he  merely 
sailed  to  Flanders  with  ten  ships/  and  there  spent  the 
winter  with   his   mother.     The   time    however  was   not 
passed   in  idleness.     His  preparations  were  busily   car- 
ried on,  and  in  the  course  of  the  .next  year  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  fleet.*    No  invasion 
however  was  needed,  as  an  event  which  was  probably  not 
unexpected^   opened   the  way  for  his   accession   without 
difllculty  or  bloodshed.     King  Harold,  who  had  been  for  Death  of 
some  time  lying  ill  at  Oxford,  died  in  that  town  in  the  March  1 7, 
month   of  March.*     He  was  buried  at  Westminster,  a  '®*®- 
spot  which  is  now  mentioned  in  our  Chronicles  for  the 
first  time.^     Its  mention  however  seems  to  show  that  the 
smaller  monastery  which  preceded  the  great  foundation 
of  Eadward  enjoyed  a  greater  amount  of  reputation  than 
we   might  otherwise  have  been  led  to   think.     Harold, 
who  could  not  have  bee^n  above  two  or  three  and  twenty 
years  old,  left  no  recorded  posterity.     We  hear  nothing 
of  wives,  mistresses,  or  children  of  any  kind. 

*  Enc.  Emm.  p.  33. 
Mb. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1039.  "And  her  com  ec  Hai^acnut  to  Bricge,  )>ar  his 
modor  wses."  Enc.  Emm.  u.  s.,  where  we  haye  a  story  about  a  tempest  and 
a  vision. 

*  Adam.  Brem.  ii.  72.  "  Contra  quern  frater  k  DaniA  veniens  in  FUn- 
driA  classem  adunavit.  Sed  Rex  Anglonim,  morte  praventus,  bellum 
diremit.'* 

*  In  the  charter  mentioned  above  (p.  562)  we  find  some  details  of 
Harold's  sickness ;  '*  And  wees  se  king  )m  binnan  Oznaforde  swyfSe  ge- 
seoded,  swa  )»et  he  Is^g  orwene  his  lifes."  When  he  hears  of  the  wrong 
done  to  Christ  Church,  **Da  Iseg  se  king  and  sweartode  eall  mid  |>are 

*  That  Harold  died  at  Oxford  is  plain  from  the  above  passage,  and  from 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle.     Florence  says  "obiit  LundonisB.**    He  pro- 
bably had  the  Worcester  Chronicle  before  him,  and  inferred  tlie  pUce  of 
his  death  from  the  place  of  his  burial.   William  of  MakneebuTy  agrees  with 
the  Chronicler. 

^  Chronn.  Petrib.  and  Cant.  Fl.  Wig.  in  anno.  WiU.  ^tklxxis.  VL  i^%. 
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OHAP.  ▼!. 

§  3.  7%6  Reign  of  Harthacnut.     1040-2. 

Hwiha-  Immediately  on  the  burial  of  Harold,  probably  at  the 

monsly       Easter  festival,  the  Witan  of  all  England,  English   and 

2^^f^        Danish,  unanimously  chose  Harthacnut  to  the  Kingdom.^ 

Easter?      The  only  imdoubted^  and  now  the  only  surviving,  son  of 
1 040* 

Cnut  united  all  claims.     No  attempt  seems  to  have  been 

made  on  behalf  of  Eadward  the  surviving  son  of  j^thelred, 

and  the  events  of  the  last  reign  were  not  likely  to  have 

prejudiced  men  in  his  favour.     The  universal  belief  of  the 

moment  was  that  the  choice  of  Harthacnut  was  the  right 

and  wise  course.^    An  embassy,  of  which  iElfweard,  Bishop 

of  London  and  Abbot  of  Evesham,  was  a  leading  member,^ 

^  Will.  Malms,  ii.  i88.  "Anglis  et  Danis  in  unam  sententiam  con- 
venientibuB."  So  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  758  C,  speaking  of  his  landing  at 
Sandwich;  "Hardeonut  .  .  .  susceptus  est  [under&ngen]  et  electus  in 
Begem  simnl  ab  Anglis  et  Dacis."  This  comes,  with  improvements,  from 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle ;  "  On  \nB  ilcan  geare  com  Hardacnat  cyng 
to  Sandwic  .  .  .  and  he  was  sona  underBiuigen  ge  fram  Angluin  ge  &am 
Denum."  Taken  alone,  this  might  imply  that  Harthacnut  came  over,  like 
Alfred,  to  seek  his  fortune,  only  with  a  luckier  result ;  but  the  other 
Chronicles  distinctly  assert  the  previous  embassy  and  therefore  imply  the 
previous  election. 

'  Ohronn.  Ab.  et  Wig.   **  And  man  sonde  aBfter  HafSacnute  to  Brygoe ; 
wende  )»et  man  wel  dyde."    So  Florence,  **  bene  se  faoere  pntantes." 

'  See  Hist.  Rams.  c.  94,  95,  for  the  embassy  and  for  an  accompanying 
miracle.  ^Ifweard  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  person.  He  was  first  a  monk 
of  Bamsey,  and  then  Abbot  of  Evesham,  which  office  he  held  in  plurali^ 
with  his  Bishoprick.  The  church  of  Evesham  had  fluctuated  more  than 
once  between  monks  and  secular  canons,  the  canons  being  last  introduced 
by  .^Slfhere  of  Mercia  in  the  disputes  which  followed  the  death  of  Eadgar. 
See  above,  p.  386.  Many  of  the  estates  fell  into  the  hands  of  laymen, 
especially  into  those  of  Godwine  of  Lindesey,  who  died  at  Assandun.  They 
were  recovered  from  Grodwine  by  a  legal  process,  seemingly  before  the 
Witan  of  Mercia  (coram  multis  principibus  hujus  patris),  by  the  Abbot 
BrihtouBr.  But  Grodwine  seized  them  again  during  the  absence  of  JBthel- 
red  in  Normandy  in  1013.  One  almost  fimcies  that  this  must  have  been 
by  a  grant  from  Swend,  to  whom  Lindesey  was  one  of  the  first  parts  of 
England  to  submit.  See  above,  p.  394.  JSthelred  on  his  return  in  10 14 
appointed  iElfweard  Abbot,  who  again  expelled  Godwine,  seemingly  by  force 
(fretns  aaldlio  Dei  atque  Regis  .  .  .  cum  magnft  fbrtitudine  hinc  ezpulit). 
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was  sent  to  Bruges^  to  invite  the  newly-chosen  King  to  chap,  tl 
take  possession  of  his  crown.     He  and  his  mother  accord-  Hartha- 
ingly  set  sail  for  England  in  the  conrte  of  June,  he  landed  j^^e  17. 
at  Sandwich,  and  was  presently  crowned  King  by  Arch- 
bishop Eadsige.' 

The  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  Harthacnut  His  oha- 
were  grievously  disappointed.  One  worthless  youth  had 
simply  made  way  for  another  equally  worthless.  Writers 
in  the  Norman  interest,  and  members  of  foundations  to 
which  he  was  lavish,  tiy  to  invest  him  with  various  vir- 
tues.^ But  the  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for  him  is  an 
easy  species  of  munificence  which  showed  itself  in  the  one 
hand  in  bounty  to  monasteries  and  to  the  poor,^  and  on  the 
other  in  providing  four  meals  daily  for  his  courtiers.*  But 
all  his  recorded  public  acts  set  him  before  us  as  a  rapacious, 
brutal,  and  bloodthirsty  tyrant.     His  short  reign  is  merely 

The  local  chronicler  looks  on  Godwine's  death  at  Aasandun  as  the  punish- 
ment of  this  sacrilege ;  **  Godwinus  vero  qui  eas  injust^  habnit,  eodem 
anno  (?)  Dei  nutu  in  bello  contra  Begem  Danorum,  Cnutonem  Sweinonis 
filimn,  facto  occisus  est."  These  stories  of  occupations  of  monastic  lands  by 
powerful  men,  or  in  their  names,  meet  us  at  every  turn.  See  above,  p. 
387.  .^fweard  received  the  Bishoprick  of  London  from  Cnut,  who  is 
called  his  kinsman,  about  1 035.  We  shall  hear  of  him  again.  See  Chron. 
Abb.  Evesham,  pp.  78-83. 

*  Bog.  Wend.  i.  477.   So  Fl.  Wig.  '*  Begnique  solio  mox  sublimatur." 

*  Will.  Pict.  ap.  Maseres,  39.  "  Hardechunutus  .  .  .  generi  matemo 
similior,  non  quA  pater  aut  frater  crudelitate  regnabat  neque  interitum 
Edwardi  sed  provectum  volebat.  Ob  morbos  etiam  quos  frequenter  patie- 
batur,  plus  Deum  in  oculis  habebat,  et  vitss  humans  brevitatem.** 

'  See  his  charters  for  a  grant  to  Saint  Eadmund's  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  60),  to 
Abingdon  (iv.  65),  to  Bamsey  (vi.  192.  Hist.  Bams.  c.  97  et  seqq),  to 
Bishop  ^Ifwine  of  Winchester  and  his  successors  (iv.  68).  The  Bamsey 
charter  runs  in  the  joint  names  of  Harthacnut  and  his  mother. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  758  D.  "  Clarsn  indolis  et  benign»  juventutis 
fuerat  suis.  TantaB  namque  largitatis  fertur  fuisse  ut  prandia  regalia  quat- 
tuor  in  die  vicibus  omni  curiae  sues  faoeret  apponi,  malens  3!b  vocatis  posita 
fercula  dimitti  quam  k  non  vocatis  apponenda  fercula  reposd."  Henry 
then  goes  on  to  lament  the  niggardly  practice  of  the  Kings  of  his  own 
time  who  provided  only  one  meal  daily.  The  Bamsey  historian  (c.  loa) 
calls  him  "  vir  prsBdicandn  indolis  et  ezimia  in  miseroB  pietatis.'*  King 
John  also  was  a  great  almsman. 
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CHAP.  Ti.  a  repetition  of  the  first  and  worst  days  of  his  father, 
he  could  not,  like  his  father,  invoke  even  the  trrant's 
of  necessity  in  palliation  of  his  evil  deeds.  Harthacnot 
been  unanimously  chosen  Kin^ ;  he  had  been  received 
universal  joy;  there  was  no  sedition  within  the  oom 
and  no  foreign  enemy  threatened  it.  Bat  hip 
was  that  of  a  conqueror  in  a  hostile  land.  His  first 
was  to  extort  a  heavy  contribution  from  his  new  scl 
for  an  object  which  in  no  way  concerned  them.  We 
learn  incidentally  that  the  standing  navy  of  England, 
under  Cnut  and  under  Harold,  had  consisted  of  sirts 
ships,  and  eight  marks  were  paid,  seemingly  yearly,  eil 
to  each  rower  singly  or  to  some  group  of  rowesH 
Harih*-  Harthacnut  had  come  over  with  sixty  ships^  manned  't^l 
Dftnegeld.  Danish  soldiers,  and  his  first  act  was  to  demand  eigU\ 
marks  for  each  man  of  their  crews,  a  piece  of  extorti<B 
which  at  once  destroyed  his  newly  acquired  popularity." 
He  then  began  to  revenge  himself  on  his  enemies  alive  vsi 
dead.  His  first  act  in  this  way  was  an  act  of  senseless 
brutality  towards  the  dead  body  of  his  half-brother,  the 
Haroirs  late  King.  The  dead  Harold,  the  Chronicles  tell  us,  w» 
x^rnd,  ^  "  dragged  up  and  shot  into  a  fen.^  Other  writers  tell  the 
story  with  more  detail.*     Some  of  the  officers  of  his  house- 

^  Chroii.  Petrib.  1040.  "  On  his  [Haroldee]  dagum  man  geald  xri  scipM 
ffit  ffilcere  bamulan  [hamdan  in  Chron.  Ab.]  viii  iDarcan.**  On  the  «o^ 
hamulfin  Mr.  Earle  (p.  343)  remarks,  "This  being  a  dative  feminine,  tbe 
nom.  must  be  AamW-e,  hamele  ;  at  first  perhaps  signifying  a  rowlock-ftrap* 
and  so  symbolizing  some  subdivision  of  the  crew.  There  is  not  mooej 
enough  to  give  eight  marcs  to  every  rower."  The  ' '  hamule  "  then  would  be 
analogous  to  the  "lance"  in  mediaeval  annies.  But  Florence  dearly  took 
it  to  mean  a  single  rower  ;  **  Octo  marcas  uniouique  suss  dasns  remigi.** 

'  Chronn.  Ab.  et  Wig.  "  And  him  wbbs  )>a  unhold  call  )>Kt  his  spr  gymde; 
and  he  ne  gefnemde  eac  naht  cynelices  >a  hwile  l>e  he  rixode.*'  Florenoe 
divides  this  description,  putting  the  latter  clause  now,  and  the  formor  after 
what  I  take  to  be  the  second  Danegeld. 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  et  Wig. 

*  Florence  in  anno.  Will.  Malms,  ii.  188.    Rog.  Wend.  i.  477.   Biomi 

933- 
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hold^  Stir  his  Mayor  of  the  Palace/  Eadrie  his  dispenser^  chap.  vi. 
Thrond  his  executioner,  all,  we  are  told,  men  of  great 
dignity^  ^  were  sent  to  Westminster  to  dig  up  the  body, 
and  in  their  company  we  are  surprised  to  find  Earl  God- 
wine  and  iElfric  Archbishop  of  York.     Westminster  was 
neither  in  Godwine^s  Earldom  nor  in  jElfric^s  Diocese,  so 
that  both  these  chiefs  of  Church  and  State  seem  out  of 
place  on  such  an  occasion.^     We  are  however  told  that 
^Ifric  was  something  more  than  an  instrument  in  the 
matter;  it  was  specially  at  his  advice^  that  Harthacnut  was 
guilty  of  this  cowardly  piece  of  spite,  one  however  which, 
like  the  brutalities  of  Harold  himself  towards  the  comrades 
of  JElfred,  did  not  go  without  imitators  in  more  polished 
times.     The  body  of  Harold  was  treated  on  the  restoration 
of  Harthacnut  much  as  the  body  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
treated  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.     The 
late  King  was  dug  up,  beheaded,*  and  thrown,  according 
to   this  account,   into   the  Thames.^     It  was   afterwards 

*  "Stir  luajorem  domtiB/'  says  Florence. 

'  "Alios  magnsB  dignitatis  viroa/'  according  to  Florence.  'William 
mentions  i£lMc  only,  and  adds,  "  et  alios  quos  nominare  piget."  Boger 
ofWendover  calls  them  ''milites  et  camifices."  On  the  relation  of  the 
great  Earls  to  the  officers  of  the  King's  household,  see  above,  p.  94. 

^  It  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  a  Prelate  was  needed  to  sanctify 
the  insult  to  consecrated  ground ;  still  ^Ifweard  would  have  been  the 
more  natural  performer  in  his  own  Diocese. 

^  So  at  least  says  WilHam  of  Mahnesbur^'  in  his  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  (De  Gest.  Pont.  lib.  iii.  Scriptt.  p.  Bedam,  154  B);  "Habe- 
tur  in  hoc  detestabilis,  quod  Hardacnutus  ejiLS  [w^lfrici]  coruiUo  fratris  sui 
Haroldi  cadavere  defosso  caput  truncari,  et  infami  mortalibus  exemplo  in 
Tamensem  projioi  jussit." 

*  The  beheading  is  also  asserted  by  William  in  his  History ;  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Florence. 

'  It  is  evident  that  there  were  two  stories,  one  that  the  body  was  thrown 
into  a  fen,  the  other  that  it  was  thrown  into  the  Thames.  Florence  tries 
to  combine  the  two  ;  "  Ipuus  Haroldi  corpus  effodere  et  in  gronnam  pro- 
jicero  jussit :  quod  cum  projectum  fuisset^  id  extrahere,  et  in  flumen 
Thamense  mandavit  projicere."  This  sort  of  translation  does  not  seem  so 
likely  as  the  widely  different  translation  of  another  Harold,  the  historical 
reality  of  which  I  shall  have  to  maintain  hereafter. 
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OHAP.  VI.    brought  up  by  a  fisherman^  and  received  a  second  burial. 

uidbaried  "j^g  large  Danish  population  of  London  had  a  burial-place 
of  their  own  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  memory  of 
which  is  still  retained  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Saint 
Clement  Danes.  There  Harold^s  body  was  again  buried, 
secretly,  we  may  suppose,  though  the  act  is  spoken  of  as 
a  tribute  of  honour  paid  by  the  Danes  of  London  to  the 
King  whose  accession  to  the  throne  was  so  largely  their 
own  act.^ 

No  act  could  well  have  been  more  offensive  to  the  Danes 
settled  in  England  than  these  insults  offered  to  the  body 

Hartha-      of  their  own  chosen  prince.     Harthacnut^s  next  act  was  to 

^l^nd        incense  all  his  subjects,  English  and  Danish,  by  hiying*  on 

I^»»«g«ld.  another  enormous  Daneg^eld  of  about  twenty-two  thousand 
1040-1.  *^  "^ 

pounds,  with  another  sum  of  more  than  eleven  thousand 
pounds  for  thirty-two  ships,  probably  a  fresh  contingent 
which  had  just  come  from  Denmark.^  He  was  now,  before 
he  had  been  a  year  on  the  throne,  thoroughly  hated.*  Ajs 
Godwine  if  on  purpose  to  increase  his  unpopularity,  he  next  attacked 
y  ^S  |.j,g  ^y^Q  leaders  of  the  national  party,  Earl  Godwine  and 

'  FI.  Wig.  **  Brevi  autem  post  tempore  a  quodam  piscatore  captum  est 
ei  ad  Dano8  allatum  sub  festinatione,  in  coemeterio  quod  habuerunt  Lun- 
doniffi  aepultam  est  ab  ipsis  cum  honore."  So  William  more  briefly. 
Bromton  (933)  says,  "  Sed  piscatores  postea  cadaver  in  8ui<3  retibuB  prendi- 
derunt,  quod  apud  Sanctum  Clementem  bumo  iterum  tradiderunt." 

It  is  really  wortb  while  to  transcribe  the  narrative  of  M.  de  Bonne- 
choee  (ii.  61) ;  it  is  so  amusingly  coloured ;  **Le  corps  d'Harold,  son  frere, 
fut  d^terrd  par  ses  ordres,  d^capit^,  jet^  dans  un  marais,  puis  dans  la 
Tamise,  et  il  exigea  que  le  comte  Godwin,  principal  ministre  des  Yolont<^ 
d'Harold,  fdt  un  des  instruments  de  la  vengeance  exerc^e  sur  son  cadavre 
et  sur  une  population  rebelle.  Godwin  cependant  ne  trouva  pas,  dans  son 
empressement  k  ob^ir,  une  siiret^  suffisante  ;  la  dameur  publique  s*dlevait 
oontre  lui,  et  le  d^signait  oomme  I'assassin  d' Alfred  fr^re  ut^rin  du  nouveau 
roi ;  Tarchevdque  d'Yorck  se  porta  son  accusateur  devant  Hardi-CSannt." 

'  Florence  seems  to  put  the  two  Danegelds  together,  but  the  Petei^ 
borough  Chronicle  (1039,  ^^Ao)  clearly  distinguishes  them. 

'  Florence  here  inserts  the  remark,  from  the  Worcester  and  Abingdon 
Chronicles,  "Quapropter  omnibus  qui  pritis  adventum  ejus  dosiderabant 
magnoperb,  fnctus  est  exosus  summoper^." 
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Bishop  Lyfing.     Archbishop  ^Ifric^  who  appears  almost   ohap.  vi. 
in  the  character  of  a  spiritual  Eadric .  is  said  to  have  ac-  acciwed  of 

^  .  ^  .        ,       1       ,   the  death 

cused  them  to  the  King  of  being  concerned  in  the  death  of  Alfred. 
of  his  brother  JSlfred.  Some  other  persons  unnamed  '^^' 
joined  with  him  in  bringing  the  charge.^  Of  the  two 
defendants  the  Bishop  was  the  easier  victim.  Lyfing  lost 
his  Bi^hoprick^  which  was  given  to  his  accuser  to  hold  in 
plurality .2  He  recovered  it  however  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year,  as  the  price,  we  are  Jjold,  of  money  paid  to  the 
King.^  Whether  the  deposition  of  Lyfing  was  effected 
with  any  legal  forms  we  are  not  told ;  but  the  Earl  of  the  Trial  and 
West-Saxons  evidently  underwent  a  regular  trial  before  Gaiwine. 
the  Witan.  The  proceedings  form  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  age.  The  functions  of  witness, 
judge,  and  juror  were  not  yet  accurately  distinguished, 
and  compurgation,*  whenever  compurgation  could  be  had, 
was  looked  on  as  the  most  effectual  proof  of  innocence. 
Godwine  asserted  his  own  innocence  on  oath,  and  his 
solemn  plea  of  Not  Guilty  was  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of 
most  of  the  Earls  and  chief  Theg^s^  of  England.  We 
must  not  judge  of  the  value  of  such  an  acquittal  by 
the  ideas  of  our  own  time.  On  a  modern  trisl,  some 
of  Godwine^s  compurgators  would  have  had  to  act  as  his 
judges;  some  would  have  been  examined  as  witnesses  to 
the  facts ;  others  might,  at  least  in  the  case  of  a  less  illus- 
trious defendant,  have  appeared  as  witnesses  to  character. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno.  "  Accusantibus  illos  ^Ifrico  Eboracensi  archiepi- 
scopo  et  quibusdam  aliis.*' 

'  Fl.  Wig.  **  Episcopatum  Wigomensem  Livingo  abstulit  et  JEHrico 
dedit)  sed  sequenti  anno  ablatum  ^Ifrico,  Livingo  secum  pncificato  benignd 
reddidit." 

^  Will.  Malms,  ii.  i88.  "lUnm  episoopatu  ezpulit,  sed  post  annum 
pecunU  serenatns  restituit.'* 

*  lb.  "Qodwinum  qaoque  obliquis  oculis  iotuitus,  ad  sacramentum 
purgationis  compulit." 

*  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno.  "  Cum  totius  fer^  AnglisB  principibas  et  miaiBtriB 
dignloribus  Begi  juravit." 
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oHAP.  Ti.  In  the  rude  state  of  the  Law  in  those  times^   these  & 
tinctions  were  not  thought  of.      But  it  does   not  fdkif 
that  substantial  justice  was    not  done.      Godivioe^s  ac- 
quittal was  as  solemn  as  any  acquittal  could  I>e.      All  tk 
chief  men  of  England  swore  to  their  belief  io    his  niBc- 
cence.     The  only  difference  between  such  an  acquittad  and 
a  modern  acquittal  on  a  trial  before  the  House   of  Jjoais 
is  that,  in  the  ancient  mode  of  procedure,  the    voices  (& 
those   who   of  their    own    knowledge  affirmed     Godwing 
to  be  innocent,  and  the  voices  of  those  who  accepted  his 
innocence  on  their  testimony,  were  all  reckoned  together. 
Value  of     Godwine  then  was  acquitted,  after  the  most  solemn  trial 
quittal.       provided  by  the  jurisprudence  of  his  own  time.       He  if 
in  fairness  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  that  aeqnittaL 
The  judgement  of  a  competent  tribunal  is  always   worth 
something,  though  its  worth  may  be  overbalanced  by  fWcts 
or  probabilities  the  other  way.     There  are  those  who  bold, 
in  defiance  of  all  fact  and  reason,  that  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Anne  Boleyn  must  have  been  guilty,  because  !Eng^lish 
Courts  of  Justice  pronounced  them  to  be  guilty.      I  am 
surely  asking  much  less  if  I  ask  that  Godwine  may  be  held 
to  be  innocent,  because  an  English  Court  of  Justice^  -whose 
verdict  is  outweighed  by  no  facts  or  probabilities  the  other 
way,  solemnly  pronounced  him  to  be  innocent.^ 

^  I  cannot  resist  giving  some  account  of  the  grotesque  legend  into  wbidi 
the  compurgation  of  Godwine  has  grown  under  the  hands  of  the  so-called 
Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  937,  8).     It  is  transferred  to  the  reign  of  Kadwaid. 
Godwine,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  above,  p.  544).  is,  at  his  accession,  in 
Denmark.     Meanwhile  Eadward  comes  over  to  England,  he  ia  crowned, 
and  reigns  justly  and  mercifully.     Grodwine,  hearing  of  his  justice  and 
mercy,  ventures  to  hope  that  the  latter  princely  virtue  may  be  extended 
to  himself,  and  supplicates  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  come  over  and  plead 
his  cause.    This  he  does  in  a  "Parliament,**  where  the  King  with  his 
Counts  and  "  Barons"  talk  a  considerable  quantity  of  Norman  law.     Earl 
Leofric  at  last  cuts  the  knot ;  It  is  dear  that  Godwine  is  guilty,  but  then 
he  is  the  best  bom  man  in  the  land  after  the  King  himself — ^therefore  it 
may  be  presumed,  neither  the  son  of  Wulfnoth  the  herdsman  nor  yet  the 
kinsman  of  the  upstart  Ealdorraan  Eadric — so  he  and  his  sons,  and  I  and 
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One  point  specially  to  be  noticed  is  the  form  of  words  ohap.  vi. 
which  the  only  primary  authority  who  records  any  form  ^^^  ^i 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Godwine  and  his  compurgators,  into  God- 
They  swear  that  it  was  not  by  Godwine's  will  or  counsel  mouth  by 
that  the  iEtheling  iElfred  was  blinded,  and  that,  whatever  ^^«~<»- 
Godwine  did  in  the  matter,  he  did  at  the  bidding  of  his 
Lord  King  Harold.^     This  is  clearly  an  abridged,  and  it 
is  most  probably  an  inaccurate,  report  of  the  oath  actually 
taken.     It  is  clearly  abridged,  because  when  Godwine  by 
implication  confessed  to  have  done  somethings  he  could 
not  fail  to  explain  more  at  large  what  it  was  that  he 
confessed   himself  to   have   done.      But  such  a  form  of 
words   is    consistent   with   the   view  that   Godwine  met 
-Alfred,  or  even  that  he  arrested  iElfred,  within  his  own 
Earldom,   but  that   he   had   no   hand   in   the  barbarous 
cruelties  which  followed  in  a  place  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 
But  the  mention   of  Harold  as  Godwine's   Lord   again 
steps   in   to  throw    doubt  on  the  whole  formula.      The 
ouly  character  in  which  Harold  could  be  called  Godwine's 
Lord  was  that  of  superior  Lord  of  all  Britain,  in  which 
character  he  was  the  Lord  rather  of  Harthacnut  than  of 
Godwine.     Still,  whatever   doubts  the   formula  may   be' 


eleven  other  nobles  his  kinsmen,  will  bring  the  Ring  as  much  gold  and 
silver  as  we  each  can  carry,  and  the  King  shall  forgive  Earl  Godwine  and 
gave  him  his  lands  back  again.  To  this  singular  way  of  observing  his 
coronation  oath  to  do  justice  the  saintly  monarch  makes  no  objection  ; 
Earl  Godwine  takes  his  lands,  and  King  £<adward  takes  the  broad  pieces. 
Perhaps  they  were  the  very  pieces  over  which  he  afterwards  saw  the  devil 
dancing. 

^  Flor.  Wig.  "  Non  sui  oondlii  nee  sue  voluntatis  fuisse  quod  frater 
ejus  cecatus  fuisset,  sed  dominuin  suum  Begem  Haroldum  ilium  facere 
quod  fecit  jussisse.^' 

Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  478),  seemingly  following  Florence,  leaves  out 
the  clause  in  which  Godwine  says  that  he  had  acted  by  order  of  Harold. 
'^Juravit  quod  neque  ingenio  suo  nee  voluntate  frater  ejus  fiierat  in* 
teremptus  et  oculis  privatus."  This  is  remarkable,  as  Boger  (i.  474)  asserts 
the  complicity  of  Godwine  with  Harold's  doings  perhaps  more  strongly 
than  any  other  writer. 
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coAP.  VI.   open  to^  it  has  its  worth.     It  points  to  the  general  pro- 
bability that   Gh>dwine  may  have  had   a  share    in   the 
events  which  led  to  the  death  of  ^Ifred^  and  yet  not  a 
guilty  share. 
Oodwine         Another  circumstance  which,  in   our  days,  would  at 
the  favour  once  throw  suspicion  upon   the  verdict  proves   nothing 
^utby      ^^  ^^  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  days.     Ages  after 
fi'^fah*    *'^®  ^^°^®  ^^  Harthacnut,  in  times  which  by  comparison 
seem  as  yesterday,  English  Judges   did   not  scruple  to 
receive  presents  from  their  suitors  and  English  Sovereigns 
to  receive  presents  from  their  subjects.     It  is  always  pos- 
sible that  such  presents  may  be  bribes  in  a  guilty  sense ; 
it  is  always  equally  possible  that  they  may  not.     It  there- 
fore proves  nothing  either  way  when  we  read  that  the 
Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  solemnly  acquitted  by  his  peers, 
had  still  to  buy  his  full  restoration  to  the  friendship  of 
his  principal  Judge  at   the   cost  of  a  magnificent  pre- 
sent.    We  have  already  seen  how  dear  a  possession  a  ship 
was  in   Danish  eyes;^   we  have  seen  how  acceptable  a 
present  it  might  be  in  English  eyes.^     We  have  seen  too 
what  an  astonishing  amount  of  adornment  the  warriors  of 
the   North   lavished    upon   these   cherished   instruments^ 
almost  companions,  of  their  warfare.^    Though  we  hear 
nothing  of  any  warlike  exploits  of  Hartl^acnut,^  he  had 
enough  of  the  Wiking  in  him  for  a  well-equipped  ship 
to  be  the  most  acceptable  of  all  giflts.^     Godwine  there- 
fore gave  Harthacnut  a  ship  with  a  beak  of  gold,  manned 

'  See  above,  p.  388.  '  See  above,  p.  370. 

'  See  above,  p.  393. 

*  Except  in  one  Danish  Chronicle  (Chron.  Erici,  ap.  Lang.  i.  1 59),  who 
ludicroualy  attributes  to  Harthacnut,  not  only  his  &ther*8  military  legisla- 
tion (see  above,  p.  491),  but  his  mythical  exploits  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  (see  above,  pp.  479,  504).  "  Unde  tempore  suo  super  omnes  Reges 
mundi  terribilis  et  laudabilis  exstitit.  Transivit  etiam  cum  Imperatore  in 
Italiam  ad  domandum  nationes  exteras.     Obiit  autem  in  AngliA." 

*  The  ship  and  its  crew  are  described  by  Florence,  1040.  William  of 
Malmesbury,  ii.  x88. 
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with  eighty  chosen  warriors  armed  in  the  most  magnificent  chap.  vi. 
shape  of  the  full  panoply  of  the  time.     Each  man  had  Arms 
on  each  arm  a  golden  bracelet  of  sixteen  ounces  weight ;  ^idiers. 
each  was  clad  in  a  triple  coat  of  mail;    each  bore  on 
his  head  a  helmet  partly  gilded;  each  was  armed  with 
all  the  weapons  which  could  be  needed  in  warfare  of  any 
kind.^     Each  soldier  bore  on  his  left  arm  a  shield  with 
gilded  boss  and  studs;  his  right  hand  bore  the  javelin, 
the   English  alegar^  for  the   distant  skirmishing  at  the 
beginning  of  a  battle.     But  each  too  was  ready  for  the 
closest  and  most  terrible  fight.     Each  was  girded  with 
a   sword  with   a    gilded  handle,   and  from  each   man's 
left  shoulder  hung,  also  adorned  with  gold  and  silver, 
the  most  fearful  weapon  of  all,  the  Danish  battle-axe.^  The  Dan- 
This  is  our  first  mention^  of  the  weapon  which  Englishmen 
were,  twenty-six  years  later,  to  wield  with  such  deadly      1066. 
prowess  upon  the  heights  of  Senlac,  and  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  the  descendants  of    1303-4. 
English  exiles  were  still  found  wielding  in  defence  of  the 
throne  of  Constantine  and  Justinian.^ 

Meanwhile  all  England  was  in  commotion  at  the  impo-  The  Dane- 
sition  of  the  Danegeld.     Men  had  deemed  that  such  im-  by  the 
posts  had  passed  away  for  ever  in  that  Witenagemot  of  ^«>°««<»^l"- 


104 1. 


'  Will.  Malm.  "Ne  singala  enumerem  armis  omnibus  instructos  in 
quibaa  fiilgor  cum  terrore  certans  sub  auro  ferrum  occuleret.*' 

'  "  Securis  Danica"  in  both  accounts. 

'  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.H.B.  718  E)  arms  both  West-Saxons  and 
Mercians  "gladiis  et  securibus  ilmozontcw."  The  Amazons  are  of  course 
a  flourish  of  Henry's  own  out  of  Horace,  but  the  axes  may  very  likely 
come  from  a  ballad.  The  axe,  as  antiquarian  researches  show,  was  in  use 
almost  everywhere  from  the  earliest  times,  but  the  earlier  axes  are  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  vast  two-handed  weapons  wielded  at  Stam- 
fbrdbridge  and  Senlac.  This  last  clearly  supplanted  the  sword  as  the 
characteristic  English  weapon  from  about  this  time.   See  above,  pp.  300, 430. 

*  Yillehardouin,  c.  95.  "  Et  li  Griffon  orent  mis  d'Englois  et  de  Danois 
k  totes  les  baches/*  Nikdtas,  Alex.  lii.  (351  B.  ed.  Paris.  1647).  ci  iral 
•wpiis  TWK  iwiKO^fptcp  'Pwficdois  Tlur<Tai»y  Kcd  tSav  ircXcicu4|>«(p«oy  0apj3<ip»v 
ytwaiirfpov  aweKpo(fC$7i<ray,  Kcd  rpavyMTloA  ol  w\tlov5  kvHtv^av. 

pp 


Oxford  where  Cnut      th^      7-^        .    , 
Cmit  the  English      JCinc-  '^"'         ""nquero; 

Denmark,  the  old    f„^      ^"  "     enemjr    rtr- 

the  new  foe,  wn.    hi..d.r^  trt"  f '"*^'' 
threatening   any    of     l^ei-  -        «er    domosti 


Dnnean  before  Durhan^        '°"^"8-hl>ours  ;       the,^ 
the  tantiem  of  the    Irnp^.^-    ,      ^^''^h*     Soofv 

auch  as  had  been  heart!     c>f~  state. ^        Ba*^     ^* ^  "»*■<  as 

hon™  of  the  reig-n     „j.       »^"'^  >«    the  da^-^*^ '"  ""i  adde* 
alwav.  eamc  in   slo^^I^,  a  -^">oIred.  Tasf^"^    °     **!»  >isA 

in  with  e>peoid  .low„„^^_     °"^    this     part*"^"^'    *«x   «„„ 
extort  payment;  tUe    IJo^,  ^'^itary    forc?^'^^^^     ^**  '^ 


been  „nt  on  .neb  e/.^^^^— •„,   ^^-^  Z^^J^^'  ^^^^ 
tamed  into  tai-gathorops         ""   **"'  ^'^ya    of        ^^-^"^t,  »  "" 

in  England  to  eoUeot    tljJ^V'*     '•'«re    sent  ^to '., ''^  """' 

entrUBted  with  .uoh     „    dut         f*^"    tribute  =9-  •!«      ^T  SW 

violenee  we   might     take      f„.      ^'^^«d     wit»;r^—    in^*'  «>ldie, 


whieh  later  and  rl,etort'*°>«8     Of    Ij'a,.  ^^*^^^^t^    ■      ^ 
thi.  collection  of  the   li„^^  '^'■itei-a     £    T^^"*"*^^      '^OaJ 


opprcaion;  but  there     i^     "S'^W   w-as    J^     ^  **^  .''*"«*^*'^- 
.ion   infliclrf   by    Da„^^    '»°    «'vide„„^f'°'««  J>«„ .      ^o    j       '"' 
Englishmen.     Aa  far    ^^^        =»«     I>^T,^T  ""*    ■»     "^  V  ^  °" 

o„derHarthae„nt„,Us*    ,  "'^•'    oan    ^„  °»»^         JS„     *»e'^''<''> 

of  England  nnder  the^   V^-  beer,";:;^  ""^        ^'^f  ^^C?*^ 
whatever  race,  and  the    -ott^:;";  Kin^t'^'^^  ''te^^  '4^ 

.  B,..»  (..  »  .dl  hU„,  '^    '"    ^''«a   f  »^--.n''^    '5.«A^**'« 

when  ha  mnde  lUa  significant        ^'"JBt     y,  ^"^'^'^^^    **C 

''""••    ^      ^^^^         "16,-      '«e«i,->» 


batiebat." 

»■«&.. 

'  See  above,  pp. 

38^.  3- 

'    Flor.  Wig.  JP. 

41.    "Re^ 

inisit   per    omnea 

regni    aui 

^^ei. 

tributuni." 

J"-ovi, 
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in  the  countiy^  were  all  taxed  in  a  way  to  which  they   chap.  vt. 
were  not  used  for  the  sake  of  the  mere  strangers  who 
had  come  in  the  King^s  train.^     We  cannot  suppose  that 
a  Danish  citizen  of  London^  or  a  Danish  Thegn  who  had 
received  a  grant  of  lands  from  Cnut^  was  let  off  his  share 
of  the  tribute  on  proof  of  his  Danish  birth.     The  discon- 
tent which  was  doubtless  common  to  the  whole  Kingdom 
at  last  broke  out  in  one  particular  quarter.    The  citizens  TheHouse- 
of  Worcester  and  the  men  of  Worcestershire  generally  ^i^^  at 
rose  in  revolt  and  attacked  the  Houseearls.    Two  of  their  Worcester. 

May  4, 

number^  Feader  and  Thurstan^  fled^  like  the  followers  of  1041. 
Sigeferth  and  Morkere  at  Oxford,^  to  a  tower  of  the 
minster.^  The  people  followed  them  to  their  hiding-place^ 
and  slew  them.  The  murder  deserved  legal  punishment, 
but  Harthacnut  preferred  a  form  of  chastisement  for  which 
unfortunately  he  could  find  precedents  in  the  reigns  of 
better  princes  than  himself.^  He  is  said  to  have  been 
fiirther  stirred  up  to  vengeance  by  one  who  ought  to  have 
been  the  first  to  counsel  mercy.  Archbishop  j^lfiric  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  received  the  Bishoprick  of  Worcester  on 
the  deposition  of  Lyfing;^  it  would  seem  that  the  citizens 
refused  to  receive  him.*    They  were  doubtless  attached  to 

^  "  XJt  piratU  suib  necessaria  ministrarent/'  says  Roger  of  Wendover, 

i.  479. 

'  See  above,  p.  411. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno.  *'  In  cujusdam  turriB  Wigornensis  monasterii 
solario.'*  Odo  wonld  almost  think  that,  in  this  case,  the  principal  tower 
of  the  church  is  not  meant. 

*  Besides  the  ravaging  of  districts  as  chastisement  for  treason  or  defec- 
tion Id  war  (see  above,  pp.  407, 415),  we  find  a  similar  case  even  in  the 
peaceful  reign  of  Eadgar.    See  above,  p.  67. 

*  See  above,  p.  573. 

'  So  I  understand  William  of  Malmesbury,  De  Gest.  Pont.  iii.  p.  154  ; 
"  Quin  et  WigomiensibuB  pro  repuUd  epiacopatiU  infensus  auctor  Hardecnuto 
fuit  ut,  qu6d  illi  pertinaoiiis  ezactoribus  regiorum  vectigalium  obstiterant, 
utbem  inoenderet,  fortunas  oivium  abraderet."  If  the  "repulsa  episcopa- 
tftfl"  meant  the  restoration  of  the  see  to  Lyfing  by  the  King^s  act,  this 
could  be  no  ground  of  offence  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  'WoTcesier. 

Pp2 
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CHAP.  VI.  their  own  patriotic  pastor^  and  they  may  well  have  been 
unwilling  to  be  again  made  an  appendage  to  die 
Northumbrian  metropolis.  In  revenge  for  this  injniy, 
iElfric,  we  are  told,  counselled  the  terrible  punishment 
which  Harthacnut  now  decreed  for  his  flock.  The  offend- 
ing city  and  shire  were  to  feel  the  full  extremity  of  militaiy 
vengeance;  the  town  was  to  be  burned,  the  country 
harried,  and  the  inhabitants,  as  far  as  might  be,  killed. 
TheEarlfl  For  this  purpose  Harthacnut  sent  nearly  all  his  House- 
ngi^nst  carls — ^unhappily  we  are  not  told  their  numbers— under 
Woroetter.  ^j^^  command  of  all  the  chief  men  of  England.  The  thiee 
great  Earls,  Godwine  of  Wessex,  Leofric  of  Mercia,  Siwaid 
of  Northumberland,*  and  their  subordinate  Earls,  among 
whom  Thuri  of  the  Middle-Angles  or  Eastern  part  of 
Mercia,*  and  Banig  of  the  Magessetas  or  Herefordshire 
are  specially  mentioned,  were  all  sent  against  the  one  aty 
[1051.]  of  Worcester.  Ten  years  later,  when  Eadward  the  Con- 
fessor required  the  like  chastisement  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
town  of  Dover,  Godwine  utterly  refused  to  have  any  hm 
in  such  a  business,  and  distinctly  asserted  the  right  of 
every  Englishman  to  a  legal  trial.  But  in  that  case  the 
alleged  crime  had  been  done  in  Godwine's  own  Earldoin, 
and  no  doubt  Godwine's  power  was  much  less  under 
Harthacnut  than  it  became  under  Eadward.  As  things  now 
stood,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  disobey^  unless  the  Ear 
had  been  prepared  for  the  extreme  measure  of  deposing 

*  On  the  dates  of  Siward's  promotions,  see  below,  p.  587.  ,  . 

•  Florence  calls  him  "  Comes  Mediterraneorum."    His  Earldom  indn^ 
Huntingdonshire.     See  a  charter  of  Harthacnut  and  Emma  addrtf^ 
"  Turri  comiti"  (Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  192).      I  do  not  find  any  undoubted  sig- 
natures of  this  Earl,  unless  he  is  the  same  as  Dord  [Dored?],  ^^^  ■*"* 
several  charters  of  Cnut  as  *^  Minister*'  and  *'  Miles."  . , 

»  See  above,  p.  476.   "Hrani  dux"  signs  as  early  as  io«3'    ^*  ^ 
iv.  27.    We  find  him  holding  a  Soirgemdt  with  Bishop  ^thel»fcu»  *^ 
others  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  54.    He  there  bears  the  title  of  EaldormaOi  »» 
we  find  that  his  son,  like  some  other  English-bom  sons  of  Danish  wt 
bore  the  English  name  of  Eadwine. 
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the  King.     In  fact  England  now  for  the  first  time  felt  chaf.  vi. 

the   consequences   of  the   existence  of  a  standing  army.  The  House- 
carls. 
We  shall  hereafter  see  what  the  Housecarls  could  do  for 

England  under  a  patriotic  King;   we  now  see  what  they 
could  do  against  Englishmen  at  the  bidding  of  a  rapacious 
tyrant.    It  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  their  several 
governments  that  the  Earls  were  bidden  to  attack  the 
offending  city.    Those  forces  would  have  taken  some  time  to 
collect,  and,  when  they  were  collected,  they  would  doubtless 
have  sympathized  with  their  intended  victims.    The  King 
had  now  at  his  command  a  body  of  Janissaries,  which  could 
march  at  a  mementos  notice,  a  force  bound  to  him  by  a 
personal  tie,  and  ready  to  cany  out  his  personal  will  in  aU 
things.    It  was  no  doubt  deemed  a  great  stroke  of  policy 
to  implicate  in  the  deed  all  the  chief  men  of  the  land, 
English  and  Danish,  by  putting  them  at  the  head  of  the 
King's  personal  force.     But  it  seems  plain  that  the  Earls 
showed  little  zeal  in  the  bloody  errand  on  which  they  were 
sent.     Placed  as  they  were,  they  could  hardly  avoid  doing 
much  mischief  to  property,  but  they  were  evidently  deter- 
mined to  shed  as  little  blood  as  possible.     Their  approach  Worcester 
was  well  known  ^ — most  likely  they  took  care  that  it  should  the  shire 
be  well  known — to  those  against  whom  they  came.    The  "^*fif®^' 
inhabitants  of  the  shire  took   shelter  in  various  places, 
while  the  men  of  the  city  itself  entrenched^  themselves  in 
an  island  of  the  Severn,  whose  name  of  Beverege  reminds 
us   of  one   of  the  losses  which  our  national  fauna  has 
sustained.^     They  held  out  for  four  days;   on  the  fifth 

*  Fl.  Wig.  "  Paucos  vel  h  dvibus  vel  provincialibus  ceperunt  aut  occi- 
deranty  quia  pneoognito  adventu  eorum,  provinciales  quoque  locorom 
fbgerant.'* 

*  Fl.  Wig.  "  MunitioDe  £Eu;tft,  tamdiu  se  viriliter  adversus  saoe  inimicos 
defenderant." 

*  The  existence  of  the  beaver  in  Britain  within  historical  memory  seems 
proved  by  such  names  as  Beverege,  Beverley,  perhaps,  but  less  likely, 
Beverstone  (Byferesstan,  Cbron.  Petrib.  1048)  in  Gloucestershire.    QiralduB 
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OH.P.VX.  peace  was  made^  ^^^^    ^Uowecf    t^  ^  "^h^^    , 

would.  But  the  city  wa«  \>^^^^  ^^^  ^j,^  ^^^'^^^^ 
away  with  great  plunder.  T^^^  vengeance  of  if^"^^  , 
and  iElfric  was  thus  partly    r^^^^   ^    -.  ^  ^.i.     Aiv-fcL^  ^i6a2ff/r/ 

u     •      XI.        VL         /.,      -^    ^^-tixsfied,  and  the  Arc^^^ 
having  thus  witnessed  the  cl«^^«.    ^   ^.  ^  .1.     ^;/vi#5*^  ^' 

which  he  had  been  forced       ^^  ,  1     «       ^^ 

.„.       .  ,      ^,         "^     scseiaas  to  have  been    x^^^  n^. 

willing  to  surrender  the    so^    ^        -  .,^  ^ 

iElfnc  still  held  it  at  the  tir*^^        «  .         /•x.-l        -^.i 

•^  ^    f  11       ^k  ^  ^^»»€3    of  theburningrofth^  citj,^ 

it  seems  to  tollow  that  liyfir^^,^  x  h^/^-^..,^  \\ 

Patriotic     soon  after  this  conclusion    r^-f>   ^^^  .        ^^T""^^  ,      ' 

BiBhopa  of        ■    .        i.1.  i.  XI.         X  I>«ace.     And  it  is  *  ^^^^J^ms/ 

wo^^ter.  conjecture  that  the  restoratio.^   of  the  popular  Tre^^  W 


....         "-;«'^>e  1X1  its  Bishops  in  n«"®  ,,^v^ 

one  great  cnsis  of  our  tti«*,*-kw_  '    ,      ■tu  l3s^^- 

•            fl  J  T  ^          Tf '^J^.  Side  by  side  with-  *-^  _    . 

wine  we  find  Lyfinsr;    sicLc^     i^  "^          ,,                Saia 

w„iA,f„  J  •    1  *     *.-  -5^    side  with  Harold  vr8 

Wulfstan;  and  in  later  tim^^     _,  ,        _^    i-r-^, 

1      J        •     1      cs-         *****»,  -when  the  part  of  God' 
is  pkyed  again  by  Simon    of    A>r        /"  ««,!  W, 

of  Cantelupe  walking  in  th«         "I^ontfort,  we  find  W^ 
r  &  *A^     st:eY¥fi  ^1^  T.vfino',  and  sa^ 

[1165.]    mass  and  hearing  the  eoixft*«c.-      ^  ijy""5^ 

the  morning  of  the  fight  of  ^        *"  "^  *"'  ""^ 


Harthacnut  had  stiU  auotK  ^°'***»-*  .      .    ^ 

the  burning  of  Worcester  BeG^*"    ^^*  *^'  1°  S 
♦.  .1,.  ^,.L,\^A  ,„.„^»     ^'^^  to  have  set  the  final 


to  the  hatred  and  infamy  wK  *    -l.  •         ed  ac^ 

all  classes  of  his  people.^       t*-  ^      ^         Aoaoe 

«,   .  X       '     u    1  ^    **iav  have  been  a  despe 

effort  to  wm  back  some  measi-.^       ^  ^    -^.r  ^\i\^ 

CambrenaiB  (Topog.  Hibem.  i.  21,  j^^^  ot  ^*^^® 

his  time  in  the  Teifi,  but  in  the  Tela  o^^^^   0«mid«^>   spea** 
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a  Bignificant  expression,  which  seetna  ^-f     ^^^^tiim    "fc^**®^  ^    cbft^g*^^^^ 
against  i£lfnc  of  being  the  author  o^  tK^*^^^^  ^  oCf^^^^^'^ 

»  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  558  ;  ^  "^^^ol©  b*»^*^^^**' 

"  J>e  bissop  Walter  of  Wurc^|.^^  ^^^  yere, 

and  prechede  hom,  ))at  hii  a^^*^^Ued  ^^^^^so  fere." 

»  Will.  Malms,  ii.  188.    "  Contumeli^     ^  ^^  ^e'P  ^^         ^^i  guo  detrimeDium 
ingeesit."  ^  ^J^i*.   e^   ^**^ 
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CHAP.  VI.  brother's  court,  but  no  English   writer  describes  him  i| 
invested  with  any  administrative  office.^  I 

One  thing  however  Eadward  did,  which,  had  men's  eyfli| 
been  open  to  the  future,  would  have  seemed  to  them  » 
sure  sign  of  the  evil  to  come.     Emma  had  brought  witk 
her  Hugh  the  French  churl,  who  betrayed  Exeter  to  the 
Dane.*     So  her  son,  even   when  returning  as  a  private 
man,  brought  with  him  the  advanced  guard  of  that  second 
swarm  of  strangers  who  were  finally  to  bring  the  land  mto 
bondage.      Among  other  Frenchmen,  Eadward  brought 
with  him  to  England  his  nephew  Ralph,  the  son  of  hia 
sister  Godgifu  by  her   IBrst   husband  Drogo  of  Mantes. 
He  must  now  have  been  a  mere  youth ;  but  he  Uvea  to 
be  gorged  with  English  wealth  and  honours,  to  bring  his 
feeble  force  to  oppose  the  champions  of  England,  and  to 
be  branded  in  our  history  as    ''the   timid  Earl/'*  who 
sought  to  work   improvements  in  English  warfare,  an 
himself  turned  and  fled  at  the  first  sight  of  an  armed 
enemy. 
The  North-     The  latest  internal  events  of  the  reign  of  Harthacnut 
eSb.™"    call  our  thoughts  once  more  to  the  great  Northumbrian 
Earldom.      They  set  vividly  before   us  the  unrestrained 
barbarism  of  that  portion  of  the  Kingdom.    I  have  already 
described  the  strange  career  of  Uhtred,  and  how  he  a 
last  died,  by  the  connivance  of  Cnut  in  his  early  days, 
but  by  the  personal  vengeance  of  an  enemy  whom 
had  himself  unwisely  omitted   to  slay.*     A  fate  almost 
literally  the  same  now  overtook  one  of  his  descendants  an 
successors,  whose  story  introduces  us  more  directiy  to 

»  Chron.  Ab.  et  Wiif.   "  He  wunode  H  awa  on  his  brotJor  J»^*»^ 
hwile  J»e  he  leofode."   Fl.  Wig.  "A  fratre  suo  Heardeoanuto  Kege  rosoep 
honorific^  in  curUl  suft  mansit." 

•  See  above,  p.  316. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  ap.  Duchesne,  655.  C.  Hist.  Rams.  c.  116. 

*  **TLmidu8  Dux  Radulius/'  says  Florence,  1055. 
'  See  above,  p.  416. 
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2:  of  the  great  actors  of  the  next  reign.     Uhtred^  as  we  have  ohap.  vi. 
seen,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eadwulf  Cutel,  at  first,  5*^^^ 
^   it  would  seem,  under  the  superiority  of  the  Danish  Eric.^ 
J  The  reign  of  Eadwulf  was  both  short  and  inglorious;  he 
f\  did  not  long  survive  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  his  Earl- 
.    dom  at  Carham.^     He  was  succeeded,  but  in  the  Bemician 
^   Earldom  only,  by  his  nephew  Ealdred,  a  son  of  Uhtred  by 
y    the  daughter  of  Bishop  Ealdhun.^     The  new  Earl  pre-  Ealdred  of 
,    sently  put  to  death  Thurbrand  the  murderer  of  his  father,  puu  Thur- 
J    Whether  this  was  done  by  way  of  public  justice  or  of  ^^^*** 
I    private  assassination  does  not   appear,   and    the   savage 
f    miuiners  of  the  Northumbrian  Danes  probably  drew  no 
I    very  wide  distinction  between  the  two.     But  at  all  events 
the  deadly  feud  went  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
A  bitter  enmity  raged  between  Ealdred  and  Thurbrand^s 
J    son  Carl,  evidently  a  powerful  Thegn.*    The  two,  we  are 
,    told,  were  constantly  seeking  each  other's  lives.'^    Common 
,    friends  contrived  to  reconcile  them,  and,  like  Cnut  and 
Eadmund,  they  were  more  than  reconciled ;  they  became 
sworn  brethren.     In  this  character  they  undertook  to  go 
together  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  but  this  pious  under- 

^  See  above,  pp.  416,  449.  Mr.  Robertson  (i.  95.  ii.  441)  seems  to  con- 
fine the  Northumbrian  govemment  of  Eric  to  Deira,  while  he  extends  his 
frontier  southward  to  Watling-Street.  But  the  fourfold  division  of  Eng- 
land implies  that  Eric  ruled  over  all  Northumberland.  On  the  other  hand, 
Simeon  in  a  nuu*ked  way  confines  the  government  of  Ealdred,  the  successor 
of  Eadwulf,  to  Bemicia.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  Eadwulf  ruled  at 
first  in  Bemicia  only  and  under  the  superiority  of  Eric,  but  that,  on  Eric's 
banishment,  he  succeeded  to  the  government  of  all  Northumberland  im- 
mediately under  the  Elng.  Simeon  gives  us  no  dates,  and  Siward's  acces- 
sion to  Deira  may  have  followed  the  death  of  Eadwulf  Cutel.  Everything 
looks  as  if  the  reign  of  Ealdred  was  very  short. 

'  See  above,  p.  496. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  ap.  X  Scriptt.  p.  81.  *' Aldredus,  quem  prsedictus  Gomes 
Ucthredus  genuerat  ex  Ecfridft  Alduni  Episcopi  filift,  .  .  .  M>UtM  North' 
humbria  oomitatum  suscepit,  patrisque  sui  interfectorem  interfecit  Ture- 
brandum."     "  Northumbria"  is  here  used  in  the  most  modem  sense. 

*  A  Carl,  apparently  the  same,  signs  several  charters  of  Cnut. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  ap.  X  Scriptt.  81.  De  Grestis,  204. 
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CHAP.  VI.  takings  like  so  many  other  undertaking's   of  tliat  age, 

hindered  by  stress  of  weather.^    They  retamed  to  X< 

hmnberland    together.     The  reconciliation    on 

part  had  been  made  in  good  faith;  not  so  on  the  pmi 

aodismor*  Carl.     He  invited  the  Earl  to  his  house,  lie  receiwi 

Carl.    ^     feasted  him  splendidly^  and  then,  we  are    told,  dew 

in  a  wood,  according  to  the  most  approved    formiibd 
Eadwuif  of  assassination.'    Ealdred  was  succeeded  in  Semieia  hf  b 
loiST**^     brother  Eadwulf.    The  succession  of  the  flarls  of  T«l 
or  Deira  it  is  less  easy  to  trace,  but,  at  some  time  bc&e 
this  year,  the  Southern  Earldom  must   have    come  icf 
Siward  of   possession  of  the  famous  Siward,  whom  we  IiAve  alresaj 
seen  acting  as  its   Earl  at  the  burning  of    l^'orcestct- 
Siward,  sumamed  Digera  or  the  Strong,^  was  a  I>aiie  If 
birth.     His  gigantic  stature,  his  vast  strength    and  ps- 
sonal  prowess,  made  him  a  favourite  hero  of  romanee- 
He  boasted  of  the  same  marvellous  pedigree  as  Ulf;  per- 
haps indeed  Siward  and  Ulf  might  daim  a  common  sa- 
cestor  on  the   non-human  side.^     His  name  is  attached 


^  Sim.  Dun.  8i.  "DiutmA  maris  tempestate  impeditl,  oceptom  i^ 
relinquentes,  domum  aunt  reverai." 

'  See  above,  p.  356.  This  itoiy  has  a  mythical  sound ;  still  a  hmituif- 
party  would  give  unusual  opportunities  both  to  commit  such  a  murder,  aad 
afterwards  to  represent  it  as  an  accident.  The  fate  of  William  Rnfits  iss 
familiar  example.  Simeon  (p.  81)  says  that,  in  his  time^  the  place  of  tfas 
murder  was  marked  by  a  small  stone  cross. 

'  See  above,  p.  580. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  353,  copied  in  the  Life  of  Waltheo^  CSuxsi.  Angt 
Norm.  ii.  iia. 

'  The  legend  of  Siward  (Sigeweard)  will  be  found  in  Langebek,  iii.  288^ 
also  in  the  Ghroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  ii.  104.  It  might  perhaps  be 
hard  to  reconcile  the  pedigi'ee  as  there  given  with  the  pedigree  of  Utf. 
"  Ursus  genuit  Spratlingus,  Spratllngus  Ulsium  [Ulfium?];  Ulsios  Beom," 
Beom  being  Siward's  father.  This  of  course  comes  from  Florence  (see 
above,  p.  468)  or  from  the  same  source  as  Florence,  but  there  is  somethinf 
specially  grotesque  in  making  Siward  a  son  of  Biom  Ulfiraon,  who  waa 
killed  by  Swegen  the  son  of  Godwine  in  1049.  The  bear  who  was  the 
ancestor  of  Siward  and  Ulf  had  also,  it  would  seem,  known  nrsine 
descendants  ;  at  least  so  I  understand  the  legend  of  Hereward,  Chroniques 
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to  several  charters  of  the  reign  of  Cnut^^  but  he  does  chap.  vi. 
not  appear  to  have  risen  to  EarFs  rank  in  his  time. 
He  married  ^thelflsed^^  a  daughter  of  Earl  Ealdred^  a 
marriage  which  seems  to  have  been  his  only  connexion 
with  the  house  of  the  Northumbrian  Earls.  Whether  he 
laid  any  claim  to  the  Bemician  Earldom  in  right  of  his 
wife  it  is  hard  to  say ;  he  was  at  any  rate  ready  to  abet 
the  criminal  designs  of  Harthacnut  against  its  present 
possessor.  Eadwulf  seems  to  have  been  a  ruler  of  more 
vigour  than  his  uncle  of  the  same  name;  at  least  we 
hear,  though  rather  darkly,  of  a  devastating  campaign 
carried  on  by  him  against  the  Britons,  a  name  which 
here  can  mean  only  the  inhabitants  of  Strathclyde.^  He 
was  however  in  ill  odour  at  the  court  of  Harthacnut; 
probably  he  and  the  men  of  his  Earldom  had  been  among 

Angl.  Nomi.  ii.  7.  Siward,  in  the  story,  ftfter  slaying  (Lragons  and  other 
such  exploits,  comes  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Eadward ;  he  then, 
under  very  odd  circumstances,  kills  one  Tostig,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and 
gets  his  Earldom.  The  Church  of  Saint  Clement  Danes  (see  above,  p. 
57a),  was  built,  we  are  told,  to  commemorate  the  slain  followers  of  Tostlg. 
Afterwards,  when  an  invasion  from  Norway  was  threatening  (1045 1), 
Siward  was  made  Earl  over  Northumberland,  Cumberland^  and  Westmor- 
land. The  same  story  is  found  in  Bromton,  945,  only  there  "  Bemus," 
&ther  of  Siward,  is  himself  son  of  the  bear.  Such  stuff  would  not  be 
worth  mentioning,  had  not  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Engl.  Comm.  ii.  ccxcvii. ) 
inferred  from  it  the  existence  of  an  historical  Tostig,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
See  above,  p.  461.  It  is,  I  think,  plain  that  the  Tostig  of  this  story  (who 
ifi,  not  indeed  brother,  but  brother-in-law  of  Eadward^s  Queen  Eadgyth)  is 
meant  for  the  son  of  Godwine,  and  that  the  slaying  of  Eadwulf  by  Siward 
has  got  confounded  with  the  career  of  Tostig  in  Northumberland,  and  his 
expulsion  from  the  Earldom. 

^  A  Siward,  seemingly  the  same,  signs  as  "Minister**  in  1019  (Cod. 
DipL  iv.  9)  and  1032  (iv.  39);  also  a  doubtful  charter  of  Archbishop 
^thelnoth  (iv.  53)  as  "Miles." 

'  Ealdred  (Sim.  Dun.  82)  had  five  daughters,  three  of  whom  were  named 
"  Elfleda,"  I  suppose  iEthelflsod.  Of  these  Siward  married  one,  who  was 
the  mother  of  the  famous  Waltheof.  Did  the  two  other  ^thelflsds  die 
in  infancy  ? 

'  Sim.  Dun.  De  Gestis,  204.  "Qui,  quum  superblA  extoUeretur,  Brit- 
tones  satis  atrociter  devastavit." 
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CHAP.  VI.  the  foremost  in  pressing  the  claiins  of  Harold.     He  now 

came  to  make  his  peace  with  the  King^^  and  was  received 

by  him  to  fiill  friendship.*    But  Harthacnut  was  as  little 

Eadwulf     boupd  by  his  plighted  faith  as  Carl.     As  Cnut  had  allowed 

^"siwaid,  ^^  commanded  the  slaughter  of  Uhtred   at  the  hands  of 

whoob-      Thurbrand.  Harthacnut  now  allowed   or   commanded  the 

tarns  all  '  , 

Northum-  slaughter  of  Eadwulf  at  the  hands  of  Siward  the  husband 
1041.         of  his  niece.     The  murderer  was  forthwith  invested  with 

the  whole  Earldom  of  Northumberland  from  the  Humber 
Oiwulf  to  the  Tweed.*  Oswulf,  the  young  son  of  Eadwulf,  did 
Eadwulf.    not  obtain  any  share  of   the  ancient    heritage    of  his 

house,  till  he  was  invested  with  a  subordinate  govem- 
1065.     ment  for  a  single  moment  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Normao 

Conquest. 
Death  of        The  Bemician  Earldom  was   thus  disposed  of.     Early 
Badmund.  ill   the  next  year   Harthacnut  had  also    the  disposal  of 
^u?^l8    ^^^   Bernician    Bishoprick.      The    King    was,    it   would 
the  See  of  seem,    keeping   the    Midwinter   festival    at    Gloucester, 

Durham  to  .  ^r      A'aA 

Eadred.      and    Bishop    Eadmund    was    in    attendance.       He  aiea 
i<H»-^-      while  at  the  court,   and  his   body  was   taken   to  Par- 
ham    for   burial.      Harthacnut   presently    sold    the   see 
to  one  Eadred,  who   seems  to  have  given  about  eqnai 
offence  to  the  monks   by  his  simony,  and   by  the  fiwJ^ 


*  Sim.  Dun.  De  Gestis,  304.  "  Sed  tertio  poet  anno,  quum  ad  Hiudc- 
canutum  reconcUlanduB  in  pace  venisset^  interfectus  est  h  Si'wardo. 
So  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronioles,  1041  ;  "And  on  >ison  geare 
eac  swJic  Harthacnut  Eadulfe  under  gryiSe,  and  he  was  |w  wedloj^ 
This  independent  statement  gives  the  strongest  possible  oonfiim*^®" 
to  Simeon's  whole  stoiy.  Florence  does  not  mention  the  murder  of 
Eadwulf.. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  u.s.  "Siwardus,  qui  post  ilium  totius  provincis  North* 
anhymbrorum,  id  est  ab  Humbrft  usque  Twedam,  comitatum  habuit." 

*  Sim.  Hist.  Dun.  iii.  9.  p.  33.  "  Defunctus  est  in  Glooestre,  quum  »p^^ 
Regem  ibidem  moraretur."  Gloucester  was,  at  least  under  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  usual  place  for  the  Midwinter  festival.  Chron.  Petrib. 
1087.  Eadward  also  is  found  at  Gloucester  somewhat  earlier  in  the  ye^^' 
Flor.  Wig.  1043. 
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of  his  being  a  secular  priest.^     It  is  set  down  as  a  mark  ohap.  vi. 
of  divine  vengeance  that  he  did  not  live  to   take  full 
possession  of  the   see.     At  the  time  appointed  for  his  Death  of 
installation^  he  fell  suddenly  ill^  and  died  in  the  tenth  lo^a. 
month  from  his  nomination.^ 

The  reign  of  Harthacnut  was  now  drawing  to  an  end. 
As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  out  anything  from  the  War  with 
tangled  mazes  of  Scandinavian  history   and  legend^  it  defeat  of 
would  seem  that  he  was  engaged  in  another  war  with  |^^^„ 
Magnus  after  he  had  fixed  himself  in  England.^     He  1043. 
had  left  as  his  lieutenant  in  Denmark  his  cousin  Swend^ 
the   son  of  Ulf  and  Estrith.     Swend  came  to  England 
for  help  against  Magnus^^  and  was  despatched  to  Denmark 
a   second   time   with   a  fleet.     He  was  defeated  by  the 
Norwegian  King^  and  came  back  to  England.^     But  he 
found  his  royal  cousin  no  more.     Harthacnut  died  during  Death  of 
his  absence  by  a  death   most  befitting  a  prince  whose  cnut. 
chief  merit  was  to  have  provided  four  meals  a  day  for'^"'^®^» 
his  courtiers.     ''This  year/'  say   the  Chronicles,  "died 
Harthacnut  as  he  at  his  drink  stood.^'®     It  was  at  the 
marriage-feast  of  Tofig  the  Proud,  a  great  Danish  Thegn, 
who  held  the  office  of  standard-bearer,^  with  Gytha,  the 

^  Simeon  (Hist.  Dun.  iii.  9)  says,  **  PnpBulatnm  illiiis  ecclesis  primus 
ex  ordine  clericali  festinavit  obtinere."  Eadmund  was  a  secular  priest 
at  the  time  of  his  election,  but  he  became  a  monk  before  his  consecration, 
lb.  c.  6.     See  above,  p.  565. 

'  So  I  understand  the  words  (Sim.  Dun.  u.  s.),  **  Intraturus  quippe  eocle- 
siam,  Bubitft  infirmitate  corripitur,  decidensque  in  lectum,  decimo  mense 
moritur." 

'  So  at  least  it  would  appear  iirom  Adam  of  Bremen,  ii.  74.  *'  Magnus 
statim  invadens  Daniam,  possedit  duo  regna,  Hardechnut  Rege  Danorum 
cum  exeroitu  morante  in  AngllA."  But  it  is  hard  to  make  this  agree  with 
the  Saga  of  Magnus,  which  speaks  of  no  occupation  of  Denmark  by  Magnus 
till  after  HarUiacnnt's  death. 

*  Adam,  ii.  73.  *  lb.  74. 

*  Ghronn.  Ab.  et  Wig.  "  Her  forffferde  HarSacnut  swa  )>8Bt  he  sst  his 
drince  stod." 

^  I  shall  speak  more  ftiUy  of  the  Waltham  History,  the  **  De  Inventione 
Sanctas  Crucis,"  when  I  come  to  the  great  foundation  of  Harold.    All  that 
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OHAF.  Ti.  daughter  of  Osgod  Clapa^  a  man  who  fills  a  considerable 
space  in  the  annals  of  the  next  reign.^  Tofig  is  chieflj 
memorable  as  the  first  beginner  of  that  great  foundation 
at  Waltham  which  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  the 
memory  of  our  last  native  King^.  He  held  large  estates 
in  Somersetshire^  Essex^  and  elsewhere.  According  to 
the  legend^  a  miraculous  crucifix  was  fi^und  on  his  lord- 
ship of  Lutegarsbury,  in  Somersetshire^  on  the  top  of 
the  peaked  hill  from  which  the  place  in  later  times  de- 
rived its  name  of  Montacute.*  For  the  reception  of  this 
revered  relic  he  built  a  church  on  his  estate  of  WaJtham 
in  Essex^  and  made  a  foundation  for  two  priests.  The 
place  was  then  a  mere  wilderness,  unnuurked  by  any  town, 
village,  or  church;  Tofig  had  simply  a  hunting-seat  m 
the  forest.  But,  along  with  the  erection  of  the  cbureh, 
he  collected  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  spot, 
and   thus   founded  the  town  as  well  as  the  minster  ot 


is  known  of  ToHg  is  collected  by  Professor  Stobbs  in  his  edition  of  that 
tract.    Nothing  but  local  partiality  could  describe  him  as  "  Tovi  le  Vrrtde, 
qui  totiuB  Anglis  post  Regem  primus,  tiallert,  vexillifer  Regis,  inonarcln«B 
gubemabat"  (c.  7.  cf.  c.  14.)    Professor  Stubbs  does  not  seem  quite  dear  tf 
to  his  being  stailer,  but  he  was  certainly  an  important  person.   He  sfff^ 
in  Florence  as  "  Danicus  et  prapotens  vir  Tovius,  Pruda  cbgnomento. 
He  signs  many  charters  of  Gnut,  one  of  them  in  1033  (Cod.  Dipl*  i^*  45^ 
distinctly  as  "  Tovi  Pruda."    He  appears  also  with  the  same  sumame  in 
Cod.  DipL  iv.  54,  where  he  is  sent  by  Cnut  on  a  special  mission  into  Here- 
fordshire.    The  name  was  needed  to  distinguish  him  from  two  namesR*^ 
"Tovi  hwita"  and  "Tovi  reada,"  who  sign  in  1014.  Cod.  DipL  iv.  3*- 
"Tofig  minister,**  who  signs  under  Eadward  in  1054  (Cod.  Dipl.  i^*  ^33)' 
and  who  was  Sheriff  of  Somersetshire  between  1061  and  1066  (see  Cod* 
Dipl.  iv.  171,  197,  199),  must,  if  the  Waltham  narrative  be  at  all  accurate, 
be  a  different  mau. 

*  "  Osgodus  Clapa^  magne  vir  potential,"  says  Florence.  The  Wal1i»"* 
writer  (c.  13)  corrupts  Clapa  into  Scalp,  and  his  daughter's  name  into 
Glitha.  «  De  Inv.  c.  i. 

'  lb.  c.  10.  The  first  inhabitants,  we  are  told,  were  i^ixty-six  penonB 
who  were  cured  by  the  relic,  and  who  devoted  themselves  to  its  hoDt>i^' 
"  De  quibus  ...  in  primis  instituta  est  villa  Walthamensis,  nam  antea 
nihil  erat  in  loco  nisi  vile  domiciUum  ad  succurrendum  quum  caussft  vsnan^'^ 
accederet  illuc  heros  ille." 
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Waltham.  This  was  in  the  days  of  Cnut.^  Tofig  must  chap.  vi. 
have  been  an  elderly  man  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
with  Gytha, — his  eulogist  indeed  tells  us  that  his  youth 
was  renewed  like  that  of  the  eagle.^  He  had  a  son 
who  was  of  an  age  to  take  a  share  in  public  affairs^  and 
a  grandson  who  was  able  to  hold  considerable  offices  a 
few  years  later.  ^  Gytha  then  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
been  his  second  wife.^  Her  bridal,  at  her  father's  house 
at  Lambeth/  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the 
King.  As  Harthacnut  arose  at  the  wedding -feast  to 
propose  the  health  of  the  bride/  he  fell  to  the  ground 
in  a  fit  accompanied  by  frightful  struggles^^  and  was 
carried  out  speechless  by  those  who  were  near  him.  He 
died,  and  his  body  was  carried  to  Winchester  and  buried 
by  that  of  his  father  Cnut  in  the  Old  Minster.«  With 
him  the  direct  line  of  Cnut  came  to  an  end.  The  times 
were  such  that  the  land  could  not  long  abide  without 
a  Eling.  Even  before  the  burial  of  Harthacnut  another 
great  national  solemnity  had  taken  place.  If  Swend 
cherished  any  hopes  of  the  English  succession^  they 
vanished  when^  on  his  return  to  England^  he  found  a 
son  of  Mthehed  firmly  established  on  the  throne  of  his 


^  De  Inv.  I.    "Begnante  Cnuto  et  Anglis  imperante.** 

'  lb.  7.    "  £i  pne  gaudio  2k  senectute  et  senio  [a  subtle  distinction]  sicnt 

aquilse,  jnventus  renovatur/' 

'  Of  his  son  JStheUtan — mark,  as  in  the  case  of  Banig  and  Eadwine 

(see  above,  p.  580),  the  English  name — and  his  grandson  Esegar  we  shall 

hear  in  the  next  reign.    On  the  clironology  see  Professor  Stubbs'  preface, 

p.  xzTiii. 

•  Tofig  most  have  died  soon  after  his  marriage.  See  De  Inv.  1 4.    Per- 
haps he  shared  the  &te  of  Lewis  the  Twelfth. 

•  Chron.  Petrib.  et  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno. 

•  Fl.  Wig.  "  Dum  .  .  .  Iffitus,  sospes,  et  hilaris,  cum  sponsH  praedicti 
et  quibusdam  viris  bibens  staret." 

'  Chronn.  Ab.  et  Wig.   «  Mid  egoBlicuni  anginne."    ^.  Wig.  "  Mlsera- 
bili  easu." 

•  Chronn.  Petr.  et  Cant.     The  latter  adds,   "  His  moder  (or  his  aawle 
gief  into  niwan  mynstre  S.  Valentines  heafod  15a»  xnartires." 
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CHAP.  Ti.  fathers.     "  Before  the  King  baried    were,    all   folk  chose 
Eadward    Eadward  to  King  at  London/'^ 

chosen 
King. 

June,  I  have  thus  gone  through  the    -whole   of  that  portion 

of  my  history  wmch  1  look  upon    as    introductory  to  its 


1  The  circumfltanoes  of  Eadward's  election  X  reserve  for  my  next  Chapter. 

I  wish  now  only  to  dispose  of  a  silly  legend,  wMcl^  has  found  a  place  in  the 

text  of  Thierry  (i.  179)  and  also  in  that  of  Mjr.  St.  JToEn  (Four  Conqnota^ 

ii.  127).    According  to  Bromton  (9h)  »»id  ICnij^bton  (3326),  the  English, 

wearied  with  the  oppressions  of  the  Danes  under  Sarthacnut  (see  above, 

p.  492),  rose  against  them  after  his  death,  aud.  drove  them  out  by  force. 

Knighton  calls  the  leader  of  the  revolt  Howne,  and   his  fbrctss  Howmtka 

[Hunanhere].    Thierry  makes  Godwine  the  leader  instead  of  Howne.    M.  de 

Bonnecho8e(QuatreC5onqu6te8,ii.  70-2).  though  seeing  the  general  abenidity 

of  the  story,  admits  it  so  far  as  to  accept  an  expulsion   of   the  Houaecaria 

Saxo  (202,  3)  has  a  more  wonderful  tale  than  all.       He  has  nothing  to  ssy 

about  Howne  or  about  G  od  wine.   Harold,  the  son  of  Ood  wine,  is  the  deliTcrer 

(DanicsB  oppressionis  simulque  domesticsB  libertatia   auctor).      He  procnras 

that  the  Danish  forces  throughout  England  should   be  invited  to  banquets 

in  different  places,  so  that  they  are  all  slain  in  one  night.     Of  aU  this  there 

is  not  a  word  in  any  trustworthy  writer ;  the  only-  passage  which  looks  at 

all  like  it  is  a  rhetorical  expression  in  the  Life  of  Eadward   ("  Redncto  dis 

afflictis  Anglis  barbaricA  servitute   redemptionis    suse    juhilaeo,"  p.  304), 

which  however  probably  merely  refers  to  the    extinction   of  the  foreign 

dynasty,  and  the  accession  of  a  native  King.     A^y  one  who  has  had  any 

experience  of  the  growth  of  mythical  and  romantic  tales  will  soon  see 

what  is  the  origin  of  this  legend.     It  is  plainly  nothing  in  the  world  hot 

the  Massacre  of  Saint  Brice  moved  still  further   out   of  its  place  than  it 

had  already  been  moved  by  Roger  of  Wendover  (see  above,  p.  344)  and 

further  mixed  up  with  the  legend  of  the  death  of  u^EUfred,  with  which  it  it 

connected  by  both  Bromton  and  Knighton.   Knighton's  "  Howne"  is  cleariv 

Roger's  *•  Huna"  over  again.  Everything  in  our  authentic  narratives  makes 

us  believe  that  the  election  of  Eadward  was  perfectly  peaceful.    A  treneral 

expukion  or  massacre  of  Danes  is  simply  ridiculous  ;   even  an  expulsion  of 

the  Housecarls  is  supported  by  no  kind  of  evidence.       Tht^  Housecaris  of 

Harthacnut  no  doubt  became  the  Housecarls  of  Eadward,  and  the  suntlj 

King,  if  Godwine  had  not  been  at  hand  to  restrain  him,'  was  as  read?  to 

send  them  against  Dover  as  Harthacnut  had  been    to   send  them  nst 

Worcester. 

A  more  marvellous  version  than  all  is  to  be   found    ;*«    *u      » .*      * 

«    *-r        1  *"    tTkB    Liife  of 

Eadward  in  French  verse,  53^-581  (Luard,  pp.  40,  41)^      Here  the  Dan 

after  committing  the  usual  atrocities,  rebel  against  -B^ttr^hticnut       h     ^^ 

an  English  army  against  them,  and,  after  much  fighting,  overcom      th 

Such  wild  shapes  did  our  history  take  when  it  fell    into    the   h^  d  ^ 

strangers. 
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cBiP.n.  of  York  and  Ely^  are  fiut 

Hardrada  is  already  porsuii;^^ 
errantry  in  distant  lands^ 
by  his  exploits  in  Russia 


and  at  JeruHalem.    Swend    Estrf  tW^^LuT  wande^^ 


Ilir    BKOLAND. 


into  maturity.    Hm<W 
wild  career  of  ^^^^^ 
astonishing  the  wori^ 
Sicily,  at  Constantinos^ 


not  startling  men  by- 


prowess 


like 


for 


but  schooling  himself  aa<].     ^p^^-y,       . 

day  when  he  oould  establislk     »»  ^  _».     v«v 

native  land.    In  our  own  la^,,  *    Permanent  ^yow^^  ^  . 

Conquest.  Eadwine  and  M^   '   ^^''^  " ^~  ^ 

ward^  were  probably  bom,   l>viti 
in  their  cradles  or  in  their 


leaders  of  Church  and  Stab^ 
the  crown  on  the  head  bot;]^ 
is  already  a  great  Prekte, 
Tewkesbury^  soon  to  succeed 
chair  of  Worcester.     Stiguixc] 
slower  steps^  is  already  the    ^y. 
a  candidate  for  whatever 
such  a  post  may  open  to     l^j 
survive  them  all,  has  b^jiin  f^  j^     * 
neither  seeking  for,  nor  shritxt- 
temporal  matters,  which 


youuger  w^crrVkSt^  ^ 

^nd  ^Valtheof  and 

y  must  still  have 

«*nas.     Butj  amon 

"W-ho  lived  ix}  ^ 

Harold  and  of  Wi^ 

to 

«S*'         


temporal  matters,  which   dis-ti  -"^^^O^    i^^j^ 

political  and  militaiy  Prelates    ^^^^^^l^es     y^\J^^^^ 


of  Godwine  that  group  of  soria 
ing  up  who  for  a  moment  pi^^ 
line  of  England.    Eadgyth 
of  mind  and  person  which 
save  that  of  the  King  who 


and  Leofwine  must  have  been      i^  I^       ^ 

been  on  the  verge  of  manhoo<]^  »       ^-^^it^e 

already  men,  bold  and  vigorov^a 

father's  bidding,  and  before     |^ 

of  their  country  for  evil  an^   j»       &     t<> 

William,  still  a  boy  in  years   v. 
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counsel^  is  holding  his  own  among  the  stbrms  of  a  troubled  chap.  vi. 
minority,  and  learning  those  arts  of  the  statesman  and  the 
warrior  which  fitted  him  to  become  the  wisest  ruler  of 
Normandy,  the  last  and  greatest  Conqueror  of  England. 
The  actors  in  the  great  drama  are  ready  for  their  parts ; 
the  ground  is  gradually  clearing  for  the  scene  of  their 
performance.    The  great  struggle  of  nations  and  tongues 
and  principles  in  which  each  of  them  had  his  share,  the 
struggle  in  which  William  of  Normandy  and  Harold  of 
England  stand  forth  as  worthy  rivals  for  the  noblest  of 
prizes,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next,  the  chief  and 
central,  portion  of  my  history. 


qqa 


^iixdeed  X  \ 
-    the  fact^^ 

^  /'  never  ^.     ^ 

'd  no  ot»  *»^ 
•out  "S^^*»^ 
8  and   ij^^ii* 
'*»  tW  J<;^' 


'^  X  ^o«  ^tTo>^^  V'^^A^ W"^'*^"^  ^''^^S^  \.  ^ 


iPPKHOTX. 


"  Jjiglo-Siiion"m«  not  lined,  »iiy  ,„o„  tlj^^woii" 


re&l  Saxon  settlementa  might  indeed  call  himself  »  Sa*o° 
poeed  to  lii.  Anglim  or  Jntieh  aeighl>ouTS.   Bnt  e»e»  ■?  "■" 
it  is  remarkable  that  we  veiy  T«A-ely  find  the  word  " 
done    It  i.  almom  Jmiy.  coupled  with  one  of  Vtt 

ailjunct8"Weat,""Ea3t,"or  "Soutl^  *•       ~ 
(see  p.  39)  IB  not  spoken  of  as  thi 


■^M!^- 


Outhred'B  »rmy  »«  ^°'*]_.»:« 
.V      I,-.     J  -Saxon-hntthe-Wert-S";;^^ 

hoet,  even  though  its  adnnarieB    were  Anirles.     "BolS.  'iilss.-'^^^ 
"  Saxon"  is  never  used,  in  the     ti»»;„       ,     ^^  ,5v^       -„ 

the  whole  oation  or  any  part  of  ^^^  *^r^^.  to    «^^9«»  fV^*" 
On  the  other  hand,  the  words  "  Ewi    »        """^^  °**'  etrictir  &^^.^=^ 
Btantly  used  to  express,  not  oQly^^  *     *«^  "  Angelcyn"  ar^  ^ 
parts  of  it  which  were  not  atrictlv    A         ***®  la»tioc^  l>at  part*^ 
the  words  in  this  sense  from  tix^  ^  -^ogUan.      The  Cbronid^ 
tell  us  that  Hengeat  and  Horsa   ^'^  **^tuuiing.     Tbejre>xp'  _^  fy,i 

Jutes ;  hut  their  foUowers    are,    c^?*^  strictly,   not  Angl^^^^__^^  ^ 
Teutonic  settlers  as  a  whole  ai-^    *^l©d   "Engle"  {4^3),   a^*-  ^^ 

mngle  passage  in  the  Chroniclea  ^^^  "  Angelcyn"  (^^jj^-  j^.,^  '' 
shall  hare  presently  to  speak    of  ''  **•**=**  !»*«  anothc*^  -'"" 

which  proves  the  rule.     "  Ek^»i     ^  _n»OBt  distinctly^  so 
the  name  of  the  whole  nation^   of*      *^  short,  in  native  9^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  for  reaao   ^'^^^^^  ^^^  "  Seaxe"  are 
(p.  13),  aU  the  Teutonic  Bettl^,.^.^*^'*^  I  ^ve  alread] 


known  to  their  Celtic  '"''Khbo.^  **>    Britain  have  alwaj 

in  the  fifth  century  :  they  ar«^    ^_  *»    "Saxnno"     TKov 


a  the  fifth  century ;  they  are 
for  instance,  Lothian  ia  al'W] 


So    I 


Saxona."    They 


before  the  Teutonic  tnbea  I Q  j:t_j.     '^-**«toi^^»i      -  ~  .  ,_. 


one  Kingdom,  the  words  "  ^^ 


'**:o^ 


"wei-e 


been  used  almost  indifferentl;^"^^**^®'*  and  •■      " 
Great  calls  the  Jutish  ^*ell:>^^,    '^^^Cibe  tV. 
Eccl.  i.  32),  BO  Eginhard  Bp^alc  *'!*«>-    *      ^^ 


therefore  were  strictly  Atigj^^  'if    , 


who  was  certainly  a  ^crtli,^     *    *«    ^*Xo 


>«•», 


"  Saxonici  generis  homo,"  arj,j^     *^*n     j-""^*      ^*iJi*{ 
haye  been  a  Northumbrian,    ^  °»»o   E»lj  '*^'<»i  (Vi^'^' 
Britannia  natione  Saxo."    B,,^  **t*««a»^   f  A^'^^' *ll 
when  the  •■  Kex  Anglornm"  ^^  «*te,  the     ""'^  ft' 
potentate,  this  loose  way  otajj^^_^^»>o\p^       "^^ti. 
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APPBNDIX:- 


»  Roman  speaking  to  Welshmen  is   ***«,j,^  ^^^^   a^loot;        'SKT  i  k1 

of  speech.     The  <x>ntra8t  between  tlxis    p&sacMife  anH    -i-v..  J 

language  of  the  Chronicles  makes  tttex    oxxiiiMtry  usa^e^Btilf 
marked.     In  Latin  the  usage  is   m^ox-e  ^^    ^^  Btail 

Welshman,  naturally  speaks  of  "  Saxon^s  ' 
a  strong  proof  of  the  genuineness     of     His  -^w^     ^v^ 

Worcester  therefore,  in  that  part  oF    l^is    CTK-*^*^    -^i 

**'     e    in  which! 


ao  81 


^^*oa,  Ac.  to  which 

>     but 
lu^ve    caU4 
notl 
a^  as  loi-, 

ii 


<»•  ^3  et 
>xi  the  use  of 

^^ho  con- 


oopies  Asser,  retains  Asser's  langua^pe^ 

whereas,  when  speaking  in  his  owxi 

the  Chronicles,  he  speaks  of  ''  Angli  ** 

doubt  the  subjects  of  iElfred,  the  book 

name  "  Saxon"  is  thus  applied,  wei*o 

West-Saxon,  speaking  in  his  own    t^ox^cy^j^ 

them  so.     iElfred  calls  his  own  ton^^i^^^ 

else  ;  but  Asser  naturally  called  it  '<  3^3^ 

as  he  draws  at  all  from  Welsh  source^ 

tions,  uses  the  words  ''Angli"  and   * 

minately  (Hist.  Eccl.  i.  14,  15,  22),  biat 

speak  fairly  in  his  own  person,  he  cd^ve^v^ 

seqq.).     Exactly  the  same  distinction 

the  words  by  :/Ethelweard  and  Henry  ^>f    -|-|- 

stantly  use  the  word  "  Saxones"  in  turh^t;  -^w 

stage  of  their  histories.     In  the  like    insm      ^^^y  oall    the  Welsh 

the  biographer  of  Wilfrith  (c.  19,  20),   spe^l^^'  -^Eddi  or  Eddius, 

between  Picts  and  Northumbrians,  uaea      ♦k*'^   ^^  the  relati 

speech ;  he  speaks  of  "  Saxones,"  au<i   a^y^   ^J^     ^ictish     mode      f 

jectionem  Saxonum  despiciebant*'     Xt  i^    -^  ^*    t;he   I^icts  **      K_ 

the  West-Saxon  charters  of  his  age  to  fin^    <<         »^— ^ 

definition  of  language,  where  undoubte^ii^*^  ^/^ 

tion  would  have  been  "  on  Englisc."        fi***-^^  ^^""^^^^culai-  #7  «"  " 

(iii.  7  et  al.)  uses  "Saxon*'  as  a  descrip^^^^^     »^-^^  ^- 

is  usually,  if  not  always,  when  he    ii^ 

places  which  are   strictly   Saxon.       ll^  _      -  _ 

"  Sa^on''  as  opposed  to  "Anglian."    Bu^^  ^^^      ^^     ^Her-efb 

and  then  passes  these  bounds,  and  we  fi^^^      ^***^!&o  certa.* 

its  derivatives  applied  to  objects  which  -^^  '^'oird    »  *iow 

Thus  in  a  charter  of  Ecgfrith  of  Mercia  i,^  tT^    ^^*   ^trfctT^oi^  ^** 

we  find  the  words  "  celebri  vico  qui  Saxoni^^^  (^o<J.  j^-  ^  Saxon. 

though  even  here  it  is  worth  remarkin  Vo«<.-^  P*-  1.  ac 


on  in 


'»«>«uage,  but  it 


or 


^   ^h^t 


tih, 


7X 


« « 
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of,  though  at  that  time  under  Mercian  rule,  was  in  a  district 
strictly  Saxon.     It  is  more  remarkable  when  in  a  charter  of 
Archbishop  Wulfred  in  825  (Ood.  Dipl.  i.  280),  the  Synod  of 
Clovesho  is  said  to  be  ''de  diversis  Saxoniie  partibus  congre- 
gatum."    As  the  document  chiefly  relates  to  Mercian  affairs,  it 
is  clear  that  ''Saxonia"  here  means  England  generally.     The 
word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  at  an  earlier  time  in  a  letter  of 
Wilfrith  (EddiuB,  c.  29),  in  which  be  describes  himself  as  ^'epi- 
scopus  Sazonise."     So  again  in  the  letter — whether  genuine  or 
not,  matters  little — of  Eleutherius  of  Winchester  in  WUliam  of 
Malmesbury  (i.  30),  he  is  described  as  '' pontificatiis  Saxonias 
gubemacula  regens."     In  this  passage  ''Saxonia*'  might  mean 
Wessex,  but  Hwsetberht,  Abbot  of  Wearmouth  (Beda,  Hist  Abb. 
Wiremuth,  c.  14.  p.  329.  Hussey),  also  calls  himself  ''Abbas  Cob- 
nobii  beatissimi  apostolorum  principis  in  Saxoni&."     It  should 
of  course  be  remembered  that  these  are  letters  addressed  to 
foreigners,  and  in  which  a  foreign  mode  of  speech  is  naturally 
lulopted.    Still,  when  I  have  these  examples  before  me,  and  when 
I  remember  how  late  it  was  before  the  names  "  Anglia"  and  ''  Eng- 
laland"  became  thoroughly  established  in  use,  I  am  not  clear 
whether  the  name  "  Saxonia"  may  not  be  the  older  of  the  two. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  it  might  be  so.    The  part  of  Britain  occu- 
pied by  the  Teutonic  invaders,  the  English  land  as  distinguished 
from  the  English  people,  would  receive  its  first  territorial  name 
from  the  Celts  of  the  island,  and  that  name  would  naturally  be, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Lothian,  ''  Saxonia."     In  com- 
municating with  foreigners,  even  Englishmen  might,  in  the  days 
of  Wilfrith  or  Hwaetberht,  use  the  only  territorial  name  winch 
their  country  had  as  yet  acquired,  and,  in  the  days  of  Wulfred, 
the  same  word  might  be  occasionally  used  as  a  rlietarical  ftounsn. 
I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  xree^ly  more  autho- 
rity for  calling  England  "  Saxony''  than  for  calling  "Eflttgl^^^^f^ 
^  Saxons."    Still,  whatever  may  have  been  tlie  case  m  ear\i«r 
times,  all  these  usages  had  died  out  long  before  tlie  time  oi 
Norman  Conquest.     After  all  England  and  all    Britaim  had  l>een 
brought  into  subjection  to  a  Saxon  dynasty,  ^^^  ^®*^  ^^  T^cBSi 
about  "Saxons"  or  "Saxony."    The    latest  irmstiM^c©  Hosi^/^^     ^ 
remember  of  "Saxonic^"  being  used   far  "  on    Enguw^         ^^^^ 
passage  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  wbich  I  hav-^     mentioned 
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where  (p.  334).  During  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  as  the 
people  are  always  "  Angli"  and  their  land  "  An^^"  bo  it  « 
always  the  English  language  (lingua  Anglica  or  AxigiicBDA),  never 
the  Saxon,  which  contemporary  writers  oppose  to  the  Frcncn. 

The  fact  that  the  word  "  Saxon"  is  thus  occasionally  used  m 
Latin,  in  cases  where  we  always  find  "  English'*  used  in  the  natwe 
tongue,  is,  I  think,  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  tendency,  one 
which  has  more  or  less  influence  ou  almost  all  Xjatin  -writings* 
use  expressions  which  sounded  in  any  way    grander   or  m 
archaic  than  those  which  were  in  common  use.       I  suspec* 
the  occasional  use  of  "  Saxon"  instead  of  "  Ei^Uah**   was  very 
much  of  a  piece  with  the  use,  not  unconmion  in  the  charters,   ^ 
**  Albion"  to  express  Britain.     To  talk  of  "  Saxonia,'*  **  ^^^^^^jLc 
&C.  was  doubtless  one  of  the  elegancies  of  the  KtM/nxteMvy^ 
those  days.     It  is  an  archaism,  just  as  when,    mi    *    ^^\\^ 
of  Eadwig  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  334.  cf.  391),  we  read  of  the  **  *^^ 
a  name  which  had  passed  out  of  use  ages  before.       Once  or  ^ 

we  find  «  Teutonic^"  instead  of  either  «  Anglic^"  or  "  ®*^^°!^ 
The  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Cealcyth  in  787  {Labl>e  *^^P?^*^ 
vi.   1873)  were  published  **tam  Latin^  quam    T^uianusBy  <l 
onmes  intelligere  possent"    So  in  the  Encomium  Ena*""*^     'h^  is 
we  once  find  the  word  used  where  either  Englial*  o*"  «e  »» 

intended,  and  the  expression  is  an  unusual  9sA  a^  ^^  ^^^g 

applied  to  either.     Still,  in  the  great  mass  of  inetan    ^^^^haistic, 
of  the  word  "  Saxon,"  though  no  doubt  affected  «»   ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
is  still  accurate.     The  cases  are  rare  whet®  ^*  „       ^  its  dei^^*^ 
of  the  strictly  Saxon  districts,  while  **  ^i^ft  .       di^^^^'     ^^ 
tives  are  freely  used  out  of  the  strictly  A^     ^  jEMreA.,  '^•^ 
title  of  "  Rex  Saxonum,"  common  ia  th^    ^®  -  ^  -^las  nKJ^  ^^ 
most  accurate  which  he  could  assume*         ^        ^jii^^^nc^w*^ 
"  Rex  West-Saxonum;"  he  was  less  tha^  <f^^^^^  ^  ^^  ft» 


immediate  dominion  took  in  nearly  all    t-'u       ^^      ^\>xo%     ^^ 
land  and  but  little  beyond  the  Saxoj^  <^     ^"^^  ^^!!S 

Saxons"  was  therefore  a  very  appropri^^^    ^^\0^J^^^^      ^^ 
only  as  a  Latin  title ;  in  his  vernacular       ^Xv    ^yge«*"^ 
laws  he  is  only  "  King  of  the  West-Sa^     ^^^t 
and  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  1 1 4.)  ^^^^  »» 

The  name  ''Anglo-Saxon,"  thouc^K 
ancient  description  of  the  nation,      y    ^ 
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vemaciilar  examples  of  its  use.  It  is  also  used  occasionally 
in  Latin,  as  by  Asser  (M.  H.  B.  483),  by  Florence  of  Worcester 
(A.  1066),  by  Simeon  of  Durham  (X  Scriptt.  137).  In  the  Latin 
charters,  especially  those  of  Eadwig,  it  is  not  uncommon.  In  one 
place  an  expression  something  like  it  is  put  into  a  Norman  mouth. 
Orderic  (666  A)  makes  certain  Normans  say,  ''  Saxones  Anglos 
prostravimu&*'  This  is  evidently  a  mere  flourish,  like  his 
calling  the  Byzantine  Empire  ^  Ionia'*  and  its  inhabitants 
"  Danai"  and  "  Pelasgi."  The  passage  reminds  one  of  William 
of  Poitiers'  comment,  where,  after  describing  the  valour  of  the 
English  at  Senlac,  he  adds,  ''Gens  equidem  ilia  semper  in 
ferrum  prompta  fdit,  descendens  ab  antiqu&  Saxonum  origine 
ferocissimorum  hominum.'*  But  he  never  calls  the  English  of 
his  own  time  "  Saxons." 

"  Anglo-Saxon"  then,  unlike  "  Saxon,"  is  a  description  which 
is  justified  by  ancient  authority.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  a 
description  which  never  passed  into  conunon  use.  The  name  by 
which  our  forefathers  really  knew  themselves  was  "  English"  and 
no  other.  "  Angli,"  "  Engle,"  *'  Angel-cyn,"  "  Englisc,"  are  the 
true  names  by  which  the  Teutons  of  Britain  knew  themselves  and 
their  language.  The  people  are  the  English,  their  tongue  is  the 
English  tongue,  their  King  is  the  King  of  the  English.  The 
instances  of  any  other  use  are  to  be  found  in  a  foreign  language, 
and  are  easily  accounted  for  by  exceptional  causes.  And  even 
these  exceptional  usages  had  quite  died  away  before  the  period 
of  our  history  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned.  The 
people  whom  WUliam  overcame  at  Senlac,  and  over  whom  he 
was  crowned  King  at  Westminster,  knew  themselves,  and  were 
known  to  their  conquerors  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ex- 
cept the  Celts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  name  of  English 
and  by  the  name  of  English  alone. 

But  it  is  sometimes  argued  that,  though  our  forefathers  con- 
fessedly called  themselves  English,  yet  we  ought,  in  speaking 
of  them,  to  call  them  something  else;  that,  though  JElfred 
called  his  own  tongue  English,  we  ought  to  correct  him  and 
call  it  Saxon.  Now  the  presumption  is  surely  in  favour  of 
calling  any  people  by  the  name  by  which  they  called  themselves, 
especially  when  that  name  has  gone  on  in  uninterrupted  use  to 
our  own  days.     Our  national  nomenclature  has  not  changed  for 
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a  thousand  yeam     In  the  days  of  JSlfred,  as  now,  the  Englu^ 
man  speaking  in  his  own  tongae  called  himself  an  EjoLglisfanHs. 
In  the  days  of  iElfred,  as  now,  his  Celtic  neighbour  called  him  a 
Saxon.   As  ¥re  do  not  now  speak  of  ourselves  by  the  name  bj  whi^ 
Welshmen  and  Highlanders  speak  of  us,  some  very  strong  reasoa 
indeed  ought  to  be  brought  to  show  that  we  ought  to  speak  of 
our  forefathers,  not  as  they  spoke  of  themselves,  but  as  WeU- 
men  and  Highlanders  spoke  of  them.    But  the  reason  conunadj 
given  springs  out  of  mere  misconception  and  leadA  to  farther 
misconceptions.    From  some  inscrutable  cause,  people  iancj  thst 
the  word  English  cannot  be  rightly  applied  to  the  nation,  its 
language,  or  its  institutions,  till  after  the  Norman  element  has 
been  absorbed  into  it ;  that  is,  in  truth,  that  nothing  can  be  called 
English,  till  it  has  become  somewhat  less  English  than  it  was 
at  an  earlier  time.     The  tongue  which  iElfred,  in  the  days  of 
its  purity,  called  English,  we  must  not  venture  to  call  English 
till  the  6ajb  when  it  had  received  a  considerable  infusion  of 
French.     This  notion  springs  from  a  completely  wrong  concep- 
tion of  the  history  of  our  nation.     The  refusal  to  call  ourselves 
and  our  forefathers  a  thousand  years  back  by  the  same  name 
originates  in  a  failure  to  realize  the  fact  that  our  nation  is  the 
same  nation  as  that  which  migrated  from  Germany  to  Britain 
in  the  fifth  century.     In  the  words  of  Sir  Francis  Palgnivey 
"  I  must  needs   here  pause,  and  substitute  henceforward  the 
true  and  ancient  word  English  for  the  imhistorical  and  conven- 
tional term  Anglo-Saxon,  an  expression  conveying  a  most  &Ise 
idea  of  our  civil  history.     It  diagtUses  the  continuity  of  affairs^ 
and  suhstUutea  the  appea/rance  of  a  new  /ormaUon  in  the  place 
of  a  progressive  ew)lviion^  (Normandy  and  England,  iiL  596). 
People  talk  of  the  *'  English''  as  a  new  nation  which  arose,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  perhaps,  as  a  mixed  race  of  which  the ''  Saxons" 
or  "Anglo-Saxons''  were  only  one  element  among  several  Now 
in  a  certain  sense,  we  undoubtedly  are  a  mixed  race,  but  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  popular  langusge  implies.    We  are  a  mixed 
race  in  the  sense  of  being  a  people  whose  predominant  blood 
and  speech  has  incorporated  and  assimilated  with  itself  more 
than  one  foreign  infusion.     But  we  are  not  what  our  High- 
Dutch  kinsmen  call  a  Miachvolk,  a  mere  colkmee  genUwn,  a 
mere  jumble  of  races  in  which  no  one  element  is  predominant 
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People  run  over  the  succession  of  the  various  occupants  of 
Britain — ^Romans,  Britons,  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans — sometimes 
as  if  they  were  races  each  of  which  ate  up  the  one  before  it,  some- 
times as  if  they  were,  each  in  the  same  sense,  component  elements 
of  the  modem  English  nation.  The  correct  statement  of  the 
case  is  much  clearer  and  simpler.  A  Low-Dutch  people,  which 
adopted  as  its  national  name  the  name  of  one  of  its  tribes, 
namely  the  Angles,  settled  in  Britain  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  It  has  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Britain  ever 
since.  It  has  ever  since  uninterruptedly  retained  its  national 
being,  its  national  language,  its  national  name.  But  it  has  at 
different  times  assimilated  several  foreign  elements.  The  con- 
quered Welsh  were,  as  far  as  might  be,  extirpated  or  driven 
out,  but  a  small  Welsh  infusion  into  our  language,  and  therefore 
no  doubt  a  small  Welsh  infusion  into  our  blood,  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  women  were  largely  spared.  A  small  Welsh 
element  was  thus  assimilated.  The  Danish  element,  far  greater 
in  extent  than  the  Welsh,  hardly  needed  assimilation ;  the 
ethnical  difference  between  the  Englishman  and  the  Dane  was 
hardly  greater  than  the  ethnical  difference  between  one  tribe  of 
Englishmen  and  another.  Lastly,  came  the  Norman,  or  rather 
French,  element,  which  was  also  gradually  assimilated,  but  not 
till  it  had  contributed  a  most  important  infusion,  though 
still  only  an  infusion,  into  our  institutions  and  our  language. 
Setting  aside  the  kindred  Danes,  we  have  thus  assimilated  two 
utterly  foreign  elements,  British  and  French,  what  our  fore- 
fathers called  Bret'Welah  and  GcHrWeUh.  But  these  elements 
are  not  coequal  with  the  original  substance  of  the  nation.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  foreign  element  was  simply  incorporated  and 
assimilated'  into  the  existing  Low-Dutch  stock.  The  small 
Welsh  element,  the  large  Danish  and  French  elements,  were 
absorbed  in  the  predominant  English  mass.  The  Briton  and  the 
Norman  gradually  became  Englishmen.  The  kindred  Dane  of 
course  became  an  Englishman  with  far  greater  ease.  All  adopted 
the  English  name  \  all  adopted,  while  to  some  extent  modifying, 
the  English  tongue.  If  we  confine  the  name  ^English"  to  the 
men,  the  speech,  the  laws,  of  the  time  after  the  last  assimilation, 
had  become  complete,  if  we  talk  of  "  Saxons"  as  only  one  coequal, 
element  among  others,  we   completely  misrepresent  the   true 
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histoty  of  our  nation  and  language.    Such  a  way  of  speakkf 
cuts  U8  off  from  our  connexion  with  our  forefathers  ;  it  wipes  cfst 
the  fmd  that  we  are  the  people  who  came  to  tliis  island  fonrteo 
hundred  yean  back,  and  not  another  people.    We  have  abaorind 
aome  yery  important  elements  from  Tarious  qnarters,    but  oar 
true  aubatanoe  is  atill  the  aame.     We  are  like  a  Boman  getu, 
aome  of  whoae  membera,  by  yirtue  of  the  law  of  adoption*  an 
not  Fabii  or  Comelii  by  actual  blood,  but  which   noTerlheleai 
ia  atill  eaaentially  the  Fabian  or  Cornelian  gens.     If  we  allav 
ouraelvea  to  uae,  aa  people  constantly  do,  the  words  "  Saxon"  or 
''Anglo-Saxon'*  aa  chronological  terma,  we  altogether  wipe  cat 
the  fact  of  the  oontinuoua  existence  of  our  nation.     People  talk 
of  ''Saxons'*  and  "Anglo-Saxons**  as  of  races  past  and  gone 
Sometimes,  especially  in  architectural  disquisitions^  they  seem  to 
fancy  that  all  "the  Saxons**  lived  at  one  time,  foi^getting  tha^ 
Harold  is  removed  from  Hengest  by  as  many  years  as  Charles 
the  First  is  removed  from  Harold.      A  man,  a  word,  a  hook, 
a  building,  earlier  than  1066  is  called  "Saxon;**  whether  the 
same  man,  word,  book,  or  building,  after  1066  is   "  Norman," 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out.    Waltheof,  bom  before  1066, 
was  of  course  a  "  Saxon ;"  what  were  the  children  whom  he 
begot  and  the  buildings  which   he  built  after   1066  Y     This 
chronological  use  of  the  word  "Saxon**  implies  one  of  tiro 
alternatives;  either  the  "Saxons**  were  exterminated  by  the 
Normans,  or  else  the  "Saxons**  turned  into  Normans.   People  talk 
of  "  the  Saxon  Period**  and  "  the  Norman  Period,**  as  if  they' 
followed  one  another  like  the  periods  of  geology,  or  like  Hesiod'^ 
races  of  men.     The  "  Norman  Period**  is  a  phrase  which   may 
be  admitted  to  express  a  period  when  Norman  influences  were 
politically  predominant     We  may  speak  of  the  Norman  period, 
as  we  may  speak  of  the  Angevin  period  or  the  Hannovmao 
period.    But,  if  we  are  to  talk  of  a  "  Saxon  period**  at  all,  it  is  a 
period  which  began  in  449  and  which  has  not  ended  in  1866. 

The  most  grotesque  instance  of  this  confused  sort  of  nom^- 
clature  is  to  be  found  in  the  technical  language  of  unscientific 
philologers.  The  gradual  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on 
the  English  language  was  twofold.  The  English  language,  like 
other  languages,  especially  other  Low -Dutch  languages,  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  already  b^lnning  to   lose,  in 
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popular  speech  at  least,  the  fulness  and  purity  of  its  ancient 
inflexions.  This  process  the  Norman  Conquest  hastened  and 
rendered  more  complete.  It  also  introduced  a  great  number 
of  foreign  words  into  the  language,  many  of  which  supplanted 
native  words.  The  result  of  these  two  processes  is  that  the 
English  of  a  thousand  years  back,  like  the  Norse  or  the  High- 
Dutch  of  a  thousand  years  back,  is  now  unintelligible  except 
to  those  who  specially  study  it.  But  the  English  language  has 
never  either  changed  its  name  or  lost  its  continuity.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  scientific  philologer,  it  is  the  same  English  language 
throughout  all  its  modifications.  But  by  unscientific  philolo- 
gers,  the  language,  from  some  utterly  mysterious  cause,  is  not 
called  English  until  the  two  processes  of  which  I  spesk  are 
accomplished.  Before  those  processes  begin,  it  is  "Saxon'*  or 
"Anglo-Saxon;"  while  they  are  going  on,  it  is  *' Semi-Saxon^* — a 
name  perhaps  the  most  absurd  to  be  found  in  the  nomenclature 
of  any  human  study.  It  is  manifest  that,  with  such  a  nomen- 
clature as  this,  the  true  history  of  the  English  language  and  its 
relation  to  other  Teutonic  languages  never  can  be  understood. 

One  word  as  to  the  name  "  Anglo-Saxon.'*  I  have  shown  that 
it  is  a  real  ancient  name,  used,  though  very  rarely,  in  English 
documents,  and  somewhat  more  commonly  in  Latin  ones.  But  it 
was  always  a  mere  formal  description ;  it  never  became  the  familiar 
name  of  the  nation.  The  meaning  of  the  word  also  is  commonly 
completely  misconceived.  In  modem  use  "  Anglo-"  is  a  prefix 
used  very  liberally,  and  certainly  used  in  more  than  one  meaning. 
We  have  heard  of  "  Anglo-Saxons,"  "  Anglo-Normans,"  "  Anglo- 
Americans,"  "Anglo-Indians,"  "Anglo-Catholics."  I  cannot  pre- 
sume to  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  in  the  last  formation  ; 
but  I  conceive  "  Anglo-Normans "  to  mean  Normans  settled  in 
England,  and  "  Anglo-Americans"  to  mean  Englishmen  settled  in 
America.  By  "  Anglo-Saxons,"  I  conceive,  in  the  vulgar  use  of  the 
word,  is  meant  Saxons  who  settled  in  England  (meaning  of  course 
in  Britain),  as  opposed  to  the  Old-Saxons  who  stayed  in  Qermany. 
It  is  as  when  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  708  C)  inaccu- 
rately talks  of  an  "  adventus  Saxonum  in  Angliam,"  while  the 
accurate  Bseda  (Hist  Eccl.  i.  33)  talks  of  the  "  adventus  An- 
glorum  in  Brittaniam."  But  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "Anglo-Saxon"  as  used  by  Asser,  Florence,   and   King 
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^thelstan  himself.     "  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons/*  as  a  title  of 
iEthelstan  or  Eadred,  meant  simply  <<  King  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons/'  a  way  of  describing  him  which  was  clearly  more  correct, 
though  fiur  less  usual,  than  the  conunon  style  of  ^  Rex  Anglorom.^ 
That  this  latter  style,  under  a  purely  Saxon  dynasty,  became  regu- 
lar and  universal,  that  "  Rex  Saxonum"  died  completely  out,  that 
**  Rex  Anglo-Saxonum"  was  always  comparatively  rare,  is  the  moet 
overwhelming  proof  that  "  English"  was  the  real  and  only  recog- 
nized name  of  the  united  nation.    "  Anglo-Saxon  "  then,  in  certain 
positions,  is  a  perfectly  correct  description.     But  its  modem  use 
is  dangerous,  because  it  is  so  extremely  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion.    Again,  its  correct  use  is  so  very  narrow  that  the  term 
becomes  ahnost  useless.     It  is  quite  correct  to  call  iEthektau 
"  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  but  to  call  this  or  that  subject  of 
iEthelstan  "  an  Anglo-Saxon"  is   simply  nonsense.     As  a  chro- 
noloffical  term  "Ajiglo-Saxon"   is    equally   objectionable  with 
"  Saxon."     The  «  Anglo-Saxon  period,"  so  far  as  there  ever  was 
one,  is  going  on  still. 

I  speak  therefore  of  our  fbrefatheiB,  not  as  "Saxons"  or  even 
as  "  Anglo-Saxons,"  but  as  they  spoke  of  themselves,  as  Engliah- 
men— "Angli,"  "Engle,"  "Angel-cyn."     I  call  their  language, 
not  "  Saxon"  or  even  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  but,  as  iElfred  called  it, 
"  English."     I  thus  at  once  adhere  to  the  custom  of  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  and  I  also  avoid  the  misconception  and  confoaioD 
which  are  inherent  in  any  other  way  of  speaking.     But  the  (}if- 
ferent  forms  which  names  have  assumed  in  later  times,  allow  us 
to  make  an  useful  distinction  between  the  two  uses  of  the  same 
word.     In  Latin  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  single  word  "An- 
glus"  to  express  both  the  whole  nation  and  one  particular  part 
of  it     But  we  can  now  speak  of  the  whole  nation  as  "  English, ' 
while  we  can  speak  of  the  tribe  from  which  the  nation  borrowed 
its  name  as  "  Anglian."     When  I  wish  pointedly  to  distinguish 
the  men,  the  language,  or  the  institutions  of  the  time  before 
to66  from  those  of  any  time  after  1066, 'l  speak  distinctively  of 
"  Old-English,"  as  our  kinsmen  speak  of  "  Alt-Deutsch." 

I  now  leave  the  subject  with  the  golden  words  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  (England  and  Normandy,  iii.  630-2)  * 

"The  gradual  formation  of  our  present  English  as  contra- 
distinguished from  what  is  usually  termed  Anglo-Saxon,  is  » 
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problem  not  to  be  solved  by  one  single  cause  of  the  Norman 
accession  :  for  though  that  event  accelerated  the  change,  still  we 
must  be  permitted  to  repeat  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  our  historical  investigations — that  the  Conquest 
onlj  accelerated  a  process  which  otherwise  would  have  pro- 
ceeded more  slowly  and  more  incompletely :  but  still,  that  it 
would  have  differed  only  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind.  And  here 
again  we  must  take  the  test  of  comparison,  as  supporting  the 
assertion  which  we  have  made.  We  regret  the  loss  of  our 
*  English  undefiled'  In  grim  despair  the  philologer  pores  over 
the  strains  of  Beowulf,  and,  failing  to  solve  the  impenetrable 
enigmas  of  the  lay,  he  weeps  over  the  deleterious  influence  of 
the  Conquest.  But  has  the  Gk>thic  speech  fared  better  in  its 
own  country).  Shall  we  find,  in  essentials,  very  much  more 
conformity  to  antiquity  in  Scandinavia )  Alas  !  if  Regner  Lod- 
brok  were  to  chaunt  his  death- song  in  the  streets  of  Copen- 
hagen, nay,  even  of  Drontheim,  the  Quida  would  be  as  little 
intelligible  to  his  auditors,  as  if  Ciedmon,  accompanjdng  himself 
upon  his  harp,  were  to  intonate  his  glee  at  an  oratorio  in 
Hanover  Square. 

"  Our  readers  will  recollect  that,  in  conformity  with  our 
denial  of  the  real  existence  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  nation,  except 
as  a  convenient,  though  somewhat  delusive  mode  of  designating 
the  English  of  the  ante-Norman  period,  so  also  must  we  deny 
there  being  any  Anglo-Saxon  language.  If  you  had  asked 
Alfred  what  he  had  in  his  hand,  he  would  have  answered  it 
was  an  Engliscboc,  and  have  been  wonderfully  surprised  if  you 
had  given  it  any  other  name.  The  distinction  then  between 
the  language  which,  in  compliance  with  inveterate  habit,  we 
will  call  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  English,  anterior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion,— for  that  event  had  here  as  well  as  in  Germany  great 
influence  upon  language, — consists,  first,  in  the  adoption  of 
foreign  words,  principally  from  the  Romance  dialect  of  France  ; 
and  secondly,  in  the  obliteration  of  many  of  the  inflexions  of 
Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  the  loss  of  all  the  cases  save  one, 
the  diminution  of  the  nice  distinction  in  the  moods  of  verbs 
hy  means  of  the  tones  and  semitones  of  the  vowels,  and  the 
general  simplification  in  the  construction  of  the  phrases." 
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NOTE  R  pp.  67,  497. 
The  Cession  of  Lothian. 

I  HAD  reserved  the  question  as  to  the  date  of  the  cession  of 
Lothian  to  the  Scottish  Kings  on  account  of  the  i4>psrent 
contradiction  between  the  dates  assigned  to  the  transaction  by 
the  only  ancient  writers  who  record  it.  After  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  volume  was  printed,  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  Mr.  £.  W.  Robertson,  *'  Scotland  under  the  Early  Kings," 
and  I  have  been  able  to  introduce  some  references  to  it 
while  correcting  the  proofe  of  my  last  Chapter.  The  book 
is  one  which,  though  I  hold  many  of  its  views  to  be  erroneous, 
cannot  be  passed  by  without  notice.  It  is  a  work  of  evident 
research  and  ability,  and  Mr.  Robertson  has  the  advantage 
of  an  acquaintance  with  Celtic  literature  to  which  I  can  make 
no  pretensions.  And  if  I  were  inclined  to  r^roach  Mr.  Robert- 
son for  writing  with  an  obvious  Scottish  bias,  he  would  pro- 
bably be  able  to  retort  with  equal  truth  that  I  write  with  an 
obvious  English  bias.  Perfect  impartiality  on  the  subjects  in 
dispute  between  Mr.  Robertson  and  myself  is  not  likely  to  be 
found  in  any  Englishman  or  in  any  Scotsman,  perhaps  not  ib 
any  man  of  either  Teutonic  or  Celtic  blood.  But  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Robertson  agrees  with  me  in  looking  on  all  mA 
controversies  as  purely  historical,  and  I  find  with  especial  plea- 
sure that,  on  several  points  where  our  theories  do  not  da^ 
Mr.  Robertson  and  myself  have  come  independently  to  the  same 
conclusions. 

My  narrative  of  the  relations  between  England  and  Scotland, 
and  my  view  of  the  dependence  of  the  Scottish  Crown  on  the 
English  Empire  from  924  to  1328,  are  grounded  on  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  sure  witness  of  ancient  authoritiesy  read  to 
a  great  extent  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Francis  Falgrave.  All 
notion  of  any  legal  or  permanent  dependence  such  as  I  assert 
is  cast  aside  by  Mr.  Robertson.  I  confess  that,  after  reading 
Mr.  Robertson's  arguments,  I  remain  of  the  same  opinion  as  I 
did  before.     He  has  thrown  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  on  a  few 
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detuls  which  are  not  absolutely  essential,  but  I  think  that 
he  has  utterly  failed  to  upset  those  clear  passages  of  the  Chro- 
nicles on  which  the  belief  which  I  share  with  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  mainly  rests.  Unluckily  the  scheme  of  my  work, 
especially  at  this  stage  of  it,  does  not  allow  me  to  grapple  in 
detail  with  Mr.  Robertson's  arguments  as  to  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  question.  But  I  confess  that  I  feel  strongly  indined  to 
enter  minutely  into  them  in  some  other  shape.  The  subject  is 
one  excellently  suited  for  a  monograph,  and  if  I  do  not  find  any 
opportunity  for  a  single  combat  with  Mr.  Robertson,  I  trust 
that  some  other  champion  of  the  rights  of  Eadward  and  iEthel- 
stan  may  be  forthcoming. 

I  will  here  enter  on  one  point  only  besides  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  this  note,  namely  the  Cession  of  Lothian. 
This  is  the  Commendation  of  Scotland  to  Eadward  in  924, 
tile  most  important  point  in  the  whole  dispute.  The  choosing 
of  Eadward  as  Father  and  Lord  by  the  King  of  Scots  and 
the  whole  people  of  the  Scots  is,  both  in  the  thirteenth 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  primary  fact  from  which 
the  English  controversialist  starts.  William  of  Malmesbury, 
or  even  Florence  of  Worcester,  may  have  blundered  or  ex- 
c^ggenited  about  Eadgar's  triumph  at  Chester  or  about  any 
other  point  of  detail,  but,  as  long  as  the  fact  of  the  great  Com- 
mendation is  admitted,  the  case  of  the  West-Saxon  Emperors 
of  Britain  stands  finn.  That  Conmiendation  is  recorded,  as 
clearly  as  words  can  make  it,  not  in  a  ballad  or  in  a  Saga,  not  in 
the  inflated  rhetoric  of  a  Latin  charter,  but  in  the  honest  Eng- 
lish of  the  Winchester  Chronicle.  If  we  are  not  to  believe  a 
fact  on  such  evidence  as  this,  there  is  nothing  in  those  times 
which  we  can  believe.  It  is  strange  that,  in  the  obvious 
place  for  treating  of  the  subject,  in  the  text  of  his  history  at 
vol.  L  p.  59,  Mr.  Robertson  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  the 
matter,  but  passes  over  the  year  924  as  if  it  were  bare  of 
eventa  But  in  an  Appendix  (voL  ii.  p.  394)  he  discusses  the 
matter  at  some  length.  To  the  truth  of  the  famous  record 
which  I  have  quoted  at  pp.  60,  129  of  my  own  text  Mr.  Robert- 
son makes  several  objections. 

First,  he  allies  that  the  Northumbrian  Danes  did  not  submit 
to  Eadward.     It  is  almost  enough  to  answer  that  this  passage  is 
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evidence  that  they  did  If  we  are  not  to  accept  the  distinct 
statements  of  the  Chronicles,  we   are    cklto^etbier      t  -       i. 

history  of  these  times.     Mr.  Robertson's  x-eason  fo     H      r*  • 
truth  of  the  statement  is  that  it  is  inconmstenti  ^w^i-K  .  ^ 

sages  in  other  English  writers— he  mi^bt  h&^e  added*^  ^^ 
Chronicles  themselves — which  attribute    tlie    fiv-n^-  ^^ 

Northumberland  to  iEthelstan  in  926.  ^^^  ^  a-Miexatioii  of 
irreconcileable  in  the  two  statements.        I  ^^.^^      ^-^  *^    nothing 

in  my  own  text  without  having  heard  of  :\^  rJt/ ^  «3cplanation 
tions;  «  Eadward's  immediate  Kingdom  rea^sH^r^  ^'^^^^'^  ^^^ 
and  his  over-lordship  extended  over   tlxe  ^%prb    1       -  Humber, 

But,  from  926  onwards,  the  object  of  -^tlielst  ^^^^J^d**  (p.  50). 
sors  was  to  extend,  not  their  over-lordsliiT>  v.  ^ii^o.  bis  succes- 

sovereignty,  over  the  whole  of  N'ortbuixibe   1  ^^*''  ^Jxunediate 


cyning  feng  to  Nor^hymbra  rice."      He   beoA  "        **  -^tbelstan 

King  of  the  country,  whereas  Eadvira.rtl  ba.H  t^^  •^«e  Unniediate 
and  Lord  to  its  King  and  people.  -AJter  ^^^^'^  oidy  Fatho- 
Kings  were  often  set  up,  but,  except  tbe  Ik^-t^  ^^^'^humbriau 

no  Northumbrian  Prince  was  admitted  bv  Jfi*  x^  ^  ^^•'^borough, 
age.  He  asserted  and  maintained  an  ircuii-*^  -  ^«taai  to  vassaS- 
the  country.     This  system  was  foUo-wed  b v  b  •  ^^**iixuon  over 

during  the  momentary  recognition  of  Ol^f  ^  -^  ^^^^^easors,  except 
mund  in  943.  There  is  therefore  no  cont  ^/^'^S'^^a.ld  by  Ead- 
introduced  one  state  of  things  in  Nortbin^j^i^  1  *^^^^u«  £adward 
introduced  another.  «*io  ^nd  -<Ethelstan 

Secondly,  Mr.  Robertson  objects  that  tbe  r^i^ 
the  Commendation  to  have  been    naa^e  '"'-^^^cles  represent 

Peakland,  and  that  this  is  inconsistent  «<  ,„^-         "^k.^'^ell     in    tK 
Simeon  and  Florence  place  in  the  moutb  of  x       ^^^   '^V'ords  ^wh'  h 
in  1092  (it  should  be  1093),  which  "  ahow  tb  ^^^^^  Geaninore" 
of  that  age,  no  Scottish  king  had  evei»         ^^^t,    iix    tbe   on"   ' 


sovereign  except  upon  their  mutual   rsiol  <^       ^'^    -^^Uflo-*^ 
there  were  any  real  inconsistency  hetweei-f  ^^^^^^i^rs.**       -ig- 
the  direct  statement  of  the  Chronicle    ^     •,  ti-^o    stat*»       ' 

surely  much  better  authority  for  the  eveixta    ^^    *He    year  • 

an  inference  made  by  Mr.  Robertson  fron^  ^l^e  yea.r        ^    •♦  ^ 

Malcolm  in  1093.     If  Malcolm's  speecb  ®P^eeb  a.ttriK       ^^^'^ 

history,  so  much  the  worse  for  Malcolr^^       ^*^"^<iicta  +u     ^ 
there  is  really  no  mconsistency  at  all  rw/^   *^*    **i>cin-^i. 

Tbe  Cb,^  T^^^-      ^ttt 
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way  implies  that  the  Commendation  was  made  at  Bakewell,  and 

Malcolm  in  no  way  implies  that  it  was  not  made  at  Bakewell. 

The  Chronicler  puts  the  Commendation  of  the  King  of  Scots  and 

the  other  princes  in  the  same  year  as  the  building  of  the  fortress 

of  Bakewell,  but  he  does  not  say  that  they  came  to  Bakewell  to 

make  the  Commendation.     Malcolm  says  only  that  the  Kings  of 

Scots  had  been  used  to  "  do  their  duty"  (rectitudinem  fJEtcere)  to 

the  Kings  of  the  English  only  on  the  confines  of  their  dominions. 

The  assertion  may  be  true  or  false,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing 

firom  asserting  that  no  King  of  Scots  had  ever  met  an  English 

King  anywhere  but  on  the  frontier.     The  first  place  of  meeting 

need  not  have  been  the  same  as  that  which  was  usual  169  years 

later.     I  am  not  even  clear  that  the  Conmiendution  implies  any 

personal  meeting  between  the  Kings.     But  if  there  was  such  a 

meeting,  there  is  nothing  to  shew  whether  it  was  at  Bakewell 

or  anjTwhere  else. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Robertson  objects  that  Rsegnald  or  Regenwald, 
who  is  described  as  one  of  the  princes  who  submitted  in  924, 
died  in  921.     I  presume  that^  along  with  the  Commendation  of 
Rsegnald  in  934,  Mr.  Robertson  sets  aside  his  taking  of  York, 
which  the  Chronicles  place  in  923.     This  is  asking  us  to  give 
up  a  good  deal  out  of  deference  to  his  Irish  guides.     But  here 
again  there  is  no  necessary  inconsistency.     Mr.  Robertson  refers 
to  the  Annals  of  Ulster.     Those  Annals  (Ant.  Celt.  Norm.  p.  66) 
undoubtedly  kill  *' Reginald  O'lvar,"  not  in  921,  but  in  920; 
but  the  name  was  a  common  one,  and  I  see  no  evidence  that 
the  two  Rs^nalds  need  be  the  same.     The  Annals  of  Ulster 
themselves  show  that  there  was  another  person  of  the  same 
name,  '*  Reginald  Mac  Beolach,"  living  in  the  same  part  of  the 
world  in  91 7.     I  will  not  rely  on  the  signatures  of  two  Charters 
of  930  by  Regenwald  and  Reinwald  (Cod.  Dipl.  ii,  167-171), 
because  Mr.  Kemble  marks  them  as  doubtful.     Anyhow  I  see 
here  no  proof  of  error  in  our  Chronicles.     There  is  no  real  con- 
tradiction between  the  English  and  Irish  authorities,  and,  if  there 
were,  I  really  do  not  see  why  the  Englishman  should  necessarily 
go  to  the  wall.     But  granting  that  lUegnald's  name  was  .wrongly 
inserted,  such  a  mistake  would  not  touch  the    main  fact  of  the 
Commendation.     Such  a  fact  as  the  Commendation  of  Scotland 
and  Strathclyde  is  a  thing  about  which  there   could  he  no  mis- 
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take.  It  is  either  an  historical  truth  or  a  barefaced  lie.  But,  in 
mentioning  several  minor  princes  who  cominended  themseWes  U 
the  same  time,  a  wrong  name  might  easily  slip  in  withoat  any 
evil  intention.  Several  Northumbrian  chiefs  commended  them- 
selves ;  Rasgnald  was  a  fiunous  Northumbrian  name ;  a  flcribe 
might  easily  put  lUegnald  instead  of  some  other  name  The 
blunder  would  not  be  so  bad  as  when  Thietmar  calls  ^fbeafa 
Dunstan  (see  above,  p.  384),  or  as  the  utter  confusion  v/hidi  the 
Scandinavian  writers  make  of  the  names  and  order  both  of 
English  Kings  and  of  Norman  Dukes. 

I  have  examined  this  question  in  fiill,  because  it  is  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter.  Other  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Robertson  I 
must  pass  by,  or  reserve  for  some  other  opportunity  for  diBcussion. 
I  hope  that,  from  this  specimen,  he  will  see  that  I  am  quite 
ready  to  do  battle  with  him.  I  certainly  think  that  the  Com- 
mendation of  924  is  in  no  way  touched  by  Mr.  Robertsons 
objections,  and  I  feel  sure,  from  the  acuteness  which  Mr.  Robert- 
son displays  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  that  he  would  never  have 
satisfied  himself  with  such  futile  arguments  except  under  the 
influence  of  strong  national  partiality. 

I  now  go  on  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  note,  the  Cession  of 
Lothian.  Was  the  cession  of  that  part  of  Northumberland  to 
the  Scottish  Crown  a  grant  from  Eadgar  to  his  faithful  vaBsaJ 
Kenneth  ?  Or  was  the  district  extorted  by  Malcolm  from  the  fean 
of  Eadwulf  Cutel,  or  won  by  force  of  arms  after  the  battle  of 
Carham  in  1018) 

The  Chronicles,  Florence,  William  of  Malmesbury,  Simeon  of 
Durham  in  his  main  history,  are  all  silent  as  to  any  transfer 
of  Lothian  from  English  to  Scottish  dominion.  And  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  Lothian  was  at  one  time  English  and  that 
at  a  later  time  it  became  Scottish.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the 
date  of  the  change.  The  first  beginnings  of  the  Scottish  occnpor 
tion  of  Lothian  are  certainly  older  than  either  of  the  dates  given 
above.  Indulf,  who  reigned  from  954  to  962,  occupied  Edinburgh 
Eadwinesburh,  the  frontier  fortress  of  the  great  Northumbrian 
Bretwalda,  which  ever  after  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Scofcft 
This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  conquest  made  in  war.  The 
English  forsook  the  post.     **  In  hujus  tempore,'*  says  the  Pictifl^ 
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Chronicler  (Ant.  Celt  Norm.  p.  142),  "  oppidmn  Eden  vacuatum 

est,  ac  reUctum  est  Scottis  usque  in  hodiemum  diem."     Possibly 

Edinburgh  was  a  grant  made  bj  Eadred  on  his  final  acquisition 

of  Northumberland  in  954.     Eadred's  relations  with  Scotland 

were  friendly.     The  Scots  made  full  submission  to  him  on  his 

election  in  946 ;  they  acted  as  his  allies  in  his  wars  with  the 

rebellious  Northumbrians  ;  Scots  and  English,  ''the  men  of  Alba' 

and  the  Saxons/'  were,  according  to  the  Four  Masters  (vol.  ii. 

p.  668),  defeated  by  the  "  foreigners*' — doubtless  the  Danes — in 

951.     If  Eadred  rewarded  his  Scottish  ally  with  the  grant  of 

Edinburgh,  the  step  would  be  very  like  the  grant  of  Cumberland 

to  Malcolm  in  945.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that 

the  relinquishment  of  Edinburgh  by  the  English  may  have  been 

somewhat  less  completely  an  act  of  free  will ;  it  may  have  been 

found  difficult  or  useless  to  maintain  so  distant  a  fortress  during 

the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Eadwig.     But,  on  any  showing,  the 

event  of  Indulfs  reign  was  simply  a  relinquishment  of  the  single 

fortress  of  Edinburgh,  though  such  a  relinquishment  may  well 

have  been  felt,  especially  on  the  Scottish  side,  to  be  merely  a  step 

towards  the  transfer  of  the  whole  province.     For  the  date  of  the 

great  cession  our  authorities  are  John  of  Wallingford  (p.  544) 

and  Boger  of  Wendover  (i.  416),  who  give  the  earlier  date,  and 

Simeon  of  Durham  in  his  Tract  on  the  Northumbrian  Earls 

(X  Scriptt  81). who  gives  the  later. 

According  to  John  of  Wallingford,  Eadgar  (see  above,  p.  292), 
in  a  meeting  of  the  Northumbrian  Witan  at  York  (Barones 
Northumbrenses  in  concilium  convocans  apud  Eboracum),  divided 
the  ancient  Kingdom  into  two  Earldoms,  giving  Deira  to  Oslac  and 
Bemicia  (which  he  confusedly  calls  Deira)  to  Eadwulf  "  Evelchild." 
The  name  of  Eadwulf  is  seemingly  due  to  some  confusion  with 
Oswulf,  whom  John  fiemcies  to  be  dead.   But  Lothian,  the  northern 
part  of  Bemicia,  lying  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Scots,  was 
little  valued  by  the  English  Kings.     Kenneth  also  asserted  a 
claim  to  it  by  hereditary  right.     He  went  to  London,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  Northumbrian  Earls  and  by  JElhige  Bishop 
of  Lindisfame,  to  seek  a  conference  with  Eadgar.  Eadgar  received 
him  friendly,  and  Kenneth  opened  his  case,  praying  for  Lothian 
as  an  ancient  possession  of  the  Scottish  Kings.     Eadgar  refers 
the  matter  to  his  Witan  (caussam  curie  suae  intimavit),  by  whose 
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consent  the  province  was   granted   in   fief— I  cannot 
terms  of  a  later  jurisprudence — to  Kenneth,  who  did  1 
it     Kenneth  also  promised  that  the  ancient  lawa  an 
of  the  country  should    be   preserved  and  the  English 
retained,  an  engagement    which    was    strictly   carried 
cautione  multS  promittens   quod    popnlo   partis   illius 
consuetudines  non  negaret,  et   sub   nomine  et  limmS  i 
remanerent    Quod  usque  hodie  firmiun  manet)       Thu. 
dispute  about  Lothian  was  settled,  though  new  one.  oft 
(sicque  determmata  est  retus  querela  de  Louthion  et  adh 
nova  intentatur).  ' 

Boger  of  Wendover  is  briefer        TT-.  ♦-^ii     i.         -^ 
,      ,           ^         ^-       /-I  ,  ®  **"*  tow  Earl  Eat 

he  does  not  mention  Oslac and    Biaho«     Anr  • 

Sf"  sf z!,'^i:r^»"t  "'-"*••  -"■  ^ 

on  the  great  feasts  when   the    Kine         "^^JT*®  that,  eacl 
Peterborough  Chronicle  under  the  yZiJ^x^  \        crown  (se 
should  come  to  his  court  with   the   oth'^        ■   ^^^  ^^^S  of 
Eadgar  also  assigned  to  his     royal    vaT^^  P"*ices   of  his  n 
several  mansions  at  different    points      ^     k      *^       '^^^    sucoe 
could  be  entertained  on  their  way  to^th      ts^^^^'  **  which 
mansions  the  Kings  of  Scota    retained  ti     ^^^^®^  ^^^'  ^^ 
Henry  the  Second.  down    to   the    time 

Simeon  places  the  cession  After  the  ^ 
(see  aboTC,  pp.  416, 496).  ^*    Uhtred  in  ic 

"Quo   rUcthredol  occiso,  frat^^Y*     i^   - 

r.  J  T    •  lA     *   *•    .!^^    ipsiuB     Eadiil*-    ^ 

Cudel,  ignavus  valde  et  timidus,    ei  -"-^^luii    co^omen 

Timens  autem  ne  Scotti  mortem    suo  ®8sit    in    comitatui 

supradictum  est  [see  above,  p.  358V    ^^   -,       ^^oa    f rater  ejus,  i 
totum  Lodoneium  ob  satisfaction  era    et    fi  ****,  in  se  vindicareni 
donavit      Hoc    modo   Lodoneium     ad'       '"''^^''i    <^oncordiam  eL 
torun^."  jectum    est    regno    Sootr 

Now,  looking  at  our  authorities  i^^  ^» 
doubt  as  to  the  infinite  superiority  ^f  ^.  ^"Stract,  there  is  no 
authority  for  Northumbrian  affairs,  q^  ^'^^eon,  our  very  hest 
inaccurate,  writers  like  John  of  Wall*  ^^^  ^»te,  and  often 
Wendover.  If  there  is  an  irreconcileabl  ^^^^"^  and  Rotter  of 
the  two  stories,  Simeon's  story  is  to   |>e       ^^'^^^'^diction  between 

P^ferred  without  hesi. 
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tation.  I  hold  that  Simeon's  statement  distinctly  proves  that 
there  was  a  cession  of  Lothian  made  hj  Eadwulf,  and,  if  so,  we 
can  hardly  he  wrong  in  setting  down  that  cession  as  a  result  of 
the  battle  of  Carham.  The  question  is  whether  this  can  be  ad- 
mitted, and  at  the  same  time  some  kernel  of  truth  be  recognized 
in  the  story  told  by  John  and  Roger.  Let  us  first  see  what  the 
witness  of  those  writers  is  worth  in  itself. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  secondary  writers  of  this  sort,  even  the 
best  of  them,  must  be  subjected  to  much  severer  tests  than  the 
Chronicles,  than  Florence,  even  than  William  of  Malmesbury. 
We  accept  nothing,  strictly  speaking,  on  their  anjuthoriiy.     We 
weigh  their  statements  and  judge  what  they  are  worth,  both 
according  to  the  laws  of  internal  evidence,  and  according  to  the 
way  in  which  they  may  incidentally  fall  in  with  or  incidentally 
contradict  the  statements  of  better  writers.     We  put  very  little 
faith  in 'their  details,  which  are  more  likely  than  not  to  be 
romantic  additions.     Still  in  all  cases  we  recognize  the  proba- 
bility that  there   is  some  kernel   of  truth  round  which   the 
romantic  details  have  grown.  .  John  of  Wallingford  is  undoubt- 
edly a  writer  whom  it  is  not  safe  to  trust,  unless  his  statements 
have  some  strong  confirmation,  internal  or  external.     Of  his  way 
of  dealing  with  matters,  I  have  given  some  specimens  in  the 
course  of  this  volume  (see  above,  pp.  344,  483).     Still  he  is  not 
to  be  cast  aside  as  wholly  reprobate.     A  few  pages  before  the 
passage  with  which  we  are  concerned  (p.  540),  he  shows  a  good 
deal  of  critical  acumen  in  pointing  out  the  chronological  impos- 
sibility of  the  tale  which   makes   Bolf  an  ally  of  the  great 
iEthelstan  (see  above,  p.  188).     Roger  of  Wendover  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  trustworthy  writer  than  John,  and,  when  he 
comes  near  to  his  own  time,   he  becomes    a  very  valuable 
authority;  but,  for  times  so  far  removed  from  their  own  days, 
John  and  Roger  must  be  set  down  as  writers  belonging  essen- 
tially to  the  same  class.      Now  in  comparing  their  two  state- 
ments as  to  the  cession  of  Lothian  by  Eadgar,  we  are  at  once 
fitrack  by  the  &ct  that  the  two   accounts  seem  quite  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.     There  is  no  sign  that  either  narrative 
is  borrowed  from  the  other,  none  that  the  two  are  borrowed 
from  some  conmion  source.     The  two  stories  do  not  directly 
contradict  one  another,  but  they  have  nothing  in  common. 
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the  bare  facta  that  Kennetlx  received  the  pro*^     < 
and  Uiat  Earl  Eadwulf  and   BisKop  ^safcige  W  •  , 
wiiuse.     They  are  two  independent   ■sritiieaw*,^'^^ 
ena  to  me,  to  too  independent,    sources  ot  »»»» 
ord.    And  of  the  two,  the  narrative  of  John  of  Walling- 
rtainly  has  the  clearer  inherent   si^na  ot  tniat«oitHno» 
>  is  any  ground  to  «ispect  fabrication  with  »  »*™ — 
...arily  in  the  historian  hinaeelf,    bnt  in  lbo»  ^\»>m>«^ 

'T^^TH^'T"  "■**"'  »»~~ti™  of  Eoger  r«J.»- 
lh«  of  John  Roger  pve.  no  acoom,t  of  the  c/m«»- 
of  the  p»>t,  he  •-.8»«  »o   intelligible  poMoi.  t^sfe^ 

le  descnbes  no  intelligible    t;o.n. .  tFuu««-. 

,eldi  he  dwells  mJTo..    tS  ^  ^^^*^^  ^^*  ^A^«^  _ 

lade  by  Eadg«r  to  KennefcH  ™en»ficeiice   of  the  P'"^^ 

08  which,  when  he  wrote,     A^er  **"    ?*>"><»    beiuing  '^^ 

Y  and  negotiation.  The  poij^  '^****"  ***"  recen*  '^^^^^ 
t  prominence  is  the  duty  of  t^^^  ^  brought  out  into  **V^ 
English  court,  and  the  aign^  at  "*^  **^  Sca\«  Xjo  aBueC**^^ 
md  of  Scottieh  BubmiBBioii    ^.  once    of  "EngWAv  'nsos^  ' 

iT  the  due  reception  of  the  •■o;y_ »  "®^  ^**  the  prepantioi 
imaU  interest  in  the  times  -^j^  "^a^l.  These  were  point- 
wet»  not  forgotten  when  i^^  ^**  w>ger  was  youag,  an* 
in  nothing  of  this  sort     i^     Z^****   ^***  afeox^s,  o  ^i^•^ 

<^: . "' ""  "«'"'*<'«y  «^^  IT"'"*  <*  5»>^  ' 

ch  It  IB  very  easy  to  make       "•***«  a  fala^  ^^  ,^^ 

ion  of  the  Northumbrian      -S^    ^"^    Men  ^  ""  S'<*'W'" 

^ writing  so  much  neuer  to  th*""'"-  EvL"^*'''  "  'Z^^ 
;  in  one  ose  at  lesst,  done    «f  Place  and  t„  """"I^^  " 

Eadwulf  EvelchUd  ought  to  J"**  '*«  (m^  ^*'""iino, *^^^- 
I  ought  to  be  EadwnU.  B„  J^  <^«-wnlr  ij^'''  P-  «  ^^i 
ell  with  the  facts  of  tha    caJl  ""^"Im'B   ^a"        **  ^>»>='^  in 

thai  there  was  no  "old  ^^^-  Mr  Hnv"  "^^  &*^  ^,) 
Ms  .how  that  there  waa.  g*^^l    «boMt  l"^.°  <"■       ^-^ 

possession  which  had  been  *^Iy    T^  ,  T'^^^Oaj^*  ^ 

■hich    was    sometimes    I"»ti«l  r,°'"»'>Orert7*  ■«»*  «^  ^e>. 

.  The  ware  of  ^Ihelfrlth  fjj'y  ''Oc^  »»>  tlT  ^  J^li. 
)  surely  make  up  a  very  ^^».  Tt'^''^  bt°  ^/^ 
,e  not  too  old  for  Celtic  n^^"  quejj'  »o<l  of  »:*•  >V^" 
»;[uisition  of  Edinbui-gh,  hota-  ^****^es  <ie    »   -Ectof-^^^^^wA- 
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Scottish  Kings  were  now  looking  steadily  in  the  direction  of 

I^othian.     Kenneth  himself,  fiiendlj  as  he  now  was  to  Eadgar, 

Ixad  been  guilty  of  at  least  one  foray  into  the  country.     The 

IMctish  Chronicle  (Ant.  Celt.  Norm.  143)  says,  "Primo  anno 

perrexit  Cinadius  et  praedavit  Saxoniam  et  traduxit  filium  Begis 

Saxonum.**     The  captivity  of  an  English  i£theling  is  a  grotesque 

exaggeration,  but  we  may  accept  the  fact  that  Kenneth  had  some 

lx>rder  skirmishes  with  the  local  Earl,  who,  in  971,  the  first  year 

of  Kenneth,  would  be  Oswulf.     I  ought  therefore  perhaps  to 

modify  some  of  the  expressions  which  I  have  once  or  twice  used 

in  the  text  as  to  the  perfect  peacefulness  of  Eadgar's  relations 

with  the  Scots,  though  a  single  foray  of  this  kind  does  not  seriously 

disturb  the  general  statement  any  more  than  the  trifling  wars  on 

the  Welsh  border  (see  p.  66),     The  Scots  then  had  been  seriously 

looking  towards  Lothian  for  some  time.     Now  that  Eadgar  and 

Kenneth  were  on  friendly  terms,  a  grant  of  the  country,  like  the 

undoubted  grant  of  Cumberland,  like  the  probable  grant  of  Edin- 

buigh,  might  be  an  act  of  thoroughly  good  policy.     A  distant 

province,  which.it  was  hard  to  retain  as  an  integral  part  of  the 

Kingdom,  might  be  prudently  granted  as  a  fief  to  the  prince  by 

whom  it  was  claimed,  and  to  whose  incursions  itj  lay  open.    That 

the  conditions  mentioned  by  John  of  Wallingford,  the  retention 

of  the  laws  and  language  of  Lothian,  were  strictly  observed,  is 

proved  by  the  whole  later  history.     The  laws  and  language  of 

Lothian  became  the  laws  and  language  of  the  historic  Scotland. 

The  cession  then  recorded  by  John  of  Wallingford  seems  there- 
fore to  be  in  itself  highly  probable.  But  is  it  inconsistent  with 
the  later,  and  undoubtedly  better  authenticated,  cession  recorded 
by  Simeon  of  Durham  1  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  so, 
neither  did  it  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Engl.  Conmi.  i.  474,  477) 
or  to  Dr.  Lappenberg  (ii.  141,  207,  p.  472  of  the  original).  It 
may  be  that  Lothian,  a  somewhat  vague  word,  has  a  slightly 
different  meaning  in  the  two  passages  ;  it  may  be  that  a  cession 
was  made  to  Kenneth  by  Eadgar,  and  a  further  cession  by 
Eadwulf  Cutel  to  Malcolm.  It  is  less  easy  to  believe,  with  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  that  Eadwulf  s  cession  was  a  cession  of  the 
rights  of  the  local  Earl,  reserved,  or  not  formally  surrendered,  at 
the  time  of  the  earlier  grant  by  the  King.  The  simplest  ex- 
planation is  to  suppose  that  Lothian  was  recovered  by  the 


er  the  great  victory  of  Uliti-ed  in    1006,  that  it 

^in  by  the  Scots  affcer    their   ^ctoTy  at  Carham,  ^     ^^k     X        v 

the  cowardly  Eadwulf    relinquished   ^\  ,2«fiaB.4[A^     tOf^      ^      ^ 

aight.     In  that  year    at    lea«.«^     «  sslZ^  ^- ? 


d  wear*  hie  mann"— M^^^    "  ^^***  «3^  "^^ 

King  of  aU  Engla..<i  fo^    ^^^"X  ^^^^^^  ^^'^  ^' 
^  Scotland   and   Ix>thiaii 

believe  to  be  the  most;     r>»*r>v*.-^x^i 
ertion.     The  silence  of  ^^^^^   expb^ation 
;  it  has  to  be  accoiant^^     for        ^^   i^*  proves  i 
,r.     No  transfer  of  LotHi3.xi   a.t    ®^**     .^   ^'^   «''*^^ 
onicles,  yet  we  know  tha^t  a  tra^^  *^™^    ^   ™^' 

The  positive  argumenti    ^^^^^       **  ^^^  *^*^^  P* 
is  always  the  strongest;      th^   ^^^   statement 
rgument  from  their  silerio^    £«  ^^a^n.    \^^    IowtA. 

every  degree  of  strengrtli  ^^  -imtL^^^       ^^ 
unted  for.    The  Chronicl 


in  their  mention  or  ne^l^,^  ^^  %;^     ^^    ^^in^es 
either  the  victory  of  r>ii^K<.^   ^^^ottiah 


victory 
d  the 


the  reigns  of  Eadgair    ^i^^     O^^^ 
are  immediately  concerxi.eci  ^^* 

Icles  are,  on  the  whole,  <ieoici«I^i^*^ 
minute  narratives  of  tlx^    ^    •    ^  *^*^— ^*  ^=,  j 

he  Confessor.  ^»«ixb   of   .^th 


NOTE  a    p.   ^ 


)E  OF  Imperial  Titles    _^     ^ 

nere  give  some  examples  of  ^-b  ^^^\:x^^ 

ags  from  iEthelstan  to  Gnut;       ^  ^^^***ous  a*    i 

eady  quoted  in  pp.  145,    x^^       ^^'^e  »^»i'     f**        «^J^^%fl3ft/ 

lich  either  illustrate  the    ,^^*    ^^-*.        T    ^   ^^^^-^*=^:m^^ 

mich  distinctly  claim  a  do] 


or  which  are  remarkal>l^        *on.    ^eyoriH 
(tain  from  quoting  those  ^w^lii^j^  ^     ®^ine  ^■^e 

ise  of  the  word  BaMeua,  wKc^  I^^^Bei^f.  _^**xef 
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as    Bex.     Those  which  are  found  in  charters  marked  by  Mr. 
Elexnble  with  an  asterisk  I  mark  with  an  asterisk  also. 

I.  Ego  iE^lstanu»  Rex  Anglorum  per  omnipatrantis  dex- 
teram  totius  Britanise  regni  solio  sublimatus.  Cod.  Dipl.  iL  159. 
c£  V.  193. 

*2.  Quinto  anno  ex  quo  nobilissim^  gloriosus  Rex  Ai^lo- 
saxones  regaliter  gnbemabat,  tertioque  postquam  authentic^ 
^orthanhumbrorum  Cumbrorumque  blandd  mirifici  conditoris 
benevolentid  patrocinando  sceptrinffi  gubemaculum  perceperat 
viVgae.  ii.  160. 

Ego  iE]>elstan  Rex  et  rector  totius  Britanniie  cieterarum- 
que  Deo  concedente  gubemator  provinciarum.  ii.  161.  cf.  v. 
215. 

^3.  Ego  iS%el8tanus  ipsius  [altitonantis  sc]  munificenti4 
Basileus  Anglorum  simul  et  ImpercUor  Eegv/m  et  nationum 
infra  fines  Brittanniae  commorantium.  ii.  164. 

*4.  Ego  iE^elstanus  divinse  dispensationis  providently  tarn 
super  Britannicse  gentis  quam  super  aliarum  nationum  huic 
subditarum  imperium  elevatus  Rex.  ii.  167. 

5.  Ego  iE^lstanus  florentis  Brytanise  nwnarchid  pneditus 
Rex.  ii.  173. 

6.  Ego  .^TSelstauus  Rex  mona/rehus  totius  Bryttanniae  insule, 
flante  Domino,  ii.  204. 

f .  Ego  iE)>elstanus  divinS  mihi  adridente  gratid.  Rex  Anglo- 
rum et  CtMTCLguliu  totius  Bryttannise.  ii.  215. 

8.  Ego  iE^lstanus  Angulsaxonum  Rex  non  modic&  infulatiis 
sublimatus  dignitate.  v.  187. 

9.  Ego  w^TSelstanus,  omnicreantis  disponente  dementi^  Angli- 
genarum  omniumque  gentium  undique  secus  habitantium  Rex. 
Y.  214. 

10.  Ego  iE^lstan,  Christo  conferente  Rex  et  primicerius 
totius  Albionis,  regni  fastigium  humili  praesidens  animo.  v.  201, 
204. 

II.  Ego  iSTSelstanus  .  .  .  favente  supemo  numine  Basileus 
industrius  Anglorum  cunctarumque  gentium  in  circuitu  persis- 
tentium.  v.  229. 

*I2.  Ego  Eadmundus  divind  favente  grati&  Basyleos  Anglo- 
rum caeterarumque  provinciarum  in  circuitu  persistentium  pri- 
matum  regalis  regiminis  obtinens.  ii.  220. 


526  APPENDIX. 

I.  The  ImperiAl  style  of  Queen   iEHizabeth,  "  Our  King  am 
Queen,  our  Emperor  and  Empresft,"  ^which  I  was  obliged  to  qu<* 
from  memory  in  p.  1 64,  coiziee  from   a  speech  made  by  Arch- 
bishop Heath  in  1559,  which  ^will  be  found  in  Strype's  Annals,  I. 
Append.  No.  6.    The  exact  words  are,  "  She  being  our  Soverogn 
Lord  and  Lady,  our  King  and   Queen«  our  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, other  Kings  and  Princes  of  duty  ought  to  pay  tribute  unto 
her,  she  being  free  from  thena  all.'*      A  pamphlet  was  published 
in   1706,  when  the  Union  iwrith    Scotland    was    under  debate, 
headed,  "The  Queen  an  Empress*   nnd  her  three  Kingdoms  an 
Empire,"  proposing  a  curious   scheme    for   a    British   Empire, 
with  subordinate  Kings,  Princes,    and    a   Patriarch  of  London. 
It  is  of  course  an  imitation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire, 
but  the  writer  refers  once  or    twice   to  the   days  of  Eadgar  for 
precedents. 

2.  The  influence  of  Charies    the  Great  in  EngUsh  afiairs  (see 
pp.  39»  40)  iB  singularly  exaggwated   in  a  passage  of  John  of 
Wallingford,  p.  529-     "  ^^x  Pipinus  obiit  regni  ejus  anno  xil 
Succes8i^ue    Karolus    filius     ^nno     ab     Incftmatione    Domini 
DCCLXix.     Porro  iste,  sicut  alia   regna,  sic  et  Angliam  tempore 
hujus  Regis  Oflf«  sibi  subegit.-      But    there    U    a    remarkable 
testimony  to  the  impression    made   on   the   minds  of  English- 
men by  Charles'  dealings  in  the    matters  of  Eardwulf,  Ealhwine, 
and  Archbishop  Janberht  (see  P^lgrave,  Eng.  Conun.  i.  486),  in 
the  account  of  the  relations    between  Cenwulf  of  Mercia  and 
Archbishop  Wulfred   Cod.  DipL   i.  ^Si.      <.  Tunc  in  eodem  con- 
cilio  cum  maxima  distnctione      mi    episoopo    mandavit  quod 

omnibus  rebus  quie  illius  dominationis  sunt  di^r^V..4-      7u  •     * 
„    .  .  ,         .'A  •  xA    ^  »unii  dispohatus  debmsset 

fieri,  omnique  de  patnS  istS    ease    profmnis    *.♦    ». 
verbis  domni  Papie  r«.  (7c«.c^   Beu  altS^t     ^"™^^7  ^ 
u^«,r«  i^n^T^ioAP  "      r-i       ^^'^'^^B  ahcujus  gradu  hue 
m  patnam  iterum  recipisse.        Oenwulf  dearly  held^at  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  Empei^or  of  Rom-T^        v  ^         . 
diction  in  his  realm  of  Mercia.  "^"^^  ^>  ^^  no  juns- 

3.  Of  the  rare  use  of  the  word   «  Baail..,ic3'» 

charters  (see  p.  424),  there  is  another  eZLJT^'  ^^^^re  but  in 
History,  p.  446-  The  writer  speal^s  of  ^^f^  .'''.'^^  ^"^^ 
Anglorum  basilei  munificentia  re^a.li8."        ^^g**^  victoriosissimi 

4.  The  "alterius  orbis  Apostolicvi8»>  ^^  -g 

ahnost  paraUeled  by  an  expression    in  ^V^-n.  ^^™^^r  (see  p.  146)  is 

^ViUiam  of  Jumi^B,  vi  9 
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29.  TSgo  Eadwig  imperiali  Anglo-Sazonmn  diademate  iniu- 
latus.  Y.  379. 

30.  Ego  Eadwig  Bex  Saxonum.  v.  395. 

31.  Ego  Eadgar  firitannua  Anglomm  monarehue,  il  374. 
^32.  Ego  EadgaruB  Anglomm  BasileiiB^  omniumqae  Begum 

insularam  oceani  quse  Britamiiam  circumjacent^  cnnctanimque 
nationum  quse  infra  eum  includuntur  Impercttor  et  dominus  .  .  . 
^TioncMrckiam  totius  Angliie . . .  Anglomm  imperio . . .  Ego  Eadgar 
Basileas  Anglomm  et  Imperator  regom  gentium,  ii.  404-6. 
See  above,  p.  66, 

33.  Ic  Eadgar  cjming  eac  )»urh  his  [Gk)des]  gi£e  ofer  Engla 
}>e6de  nu  up  araered,  and  he  hef6  nu  gewyld  to  minum  anwealde 
Scottas  and  Cumbras  and  eac  swylce  Bryttas  and  eal  ^set  ^is 
igland  him  on  innan  hsefd.  iii.  59. 

34.  Ego  Eadgar  divind  allubesoente  gratis  totius  Albionis 
ImpercUor  Augustus,  iii.  64. 

*35-  Signum  Eadgari  et  serenissimi  Anglomm  Imperaioria. 
iii.  109. 

36.  Ego  Eadgar  gratii  Dei  Bex  Merciomm  cseterarumque 
circumquaque  nationiim.  vi.  3. 

37.  Ego  EadgaruB  gentis  Anglomm  et  barbarorum  atque 
gentilium  Bex  et  pnedux.  vi.  69. 

*38.  Ego  JE?6e]Ted  Dei  gratis  Anglomm  Bex  imperiosus, 
iii  204. 

*39*  ^go  iE^lredus  famosus  totius  Brittannic»  insulie  Im- 
perator. iii  251. 

40.  Ego  JB^lredus  totius  Albionis  Dei  providentift  Impera- 
tor. iii.  290. 

41.  Ego  JE^lred  rex  totius  insulse.  Ego  JEj^lred  rex  et  rector 
angul  sexna  iii.  316,  317. 

42.  Ego  iE^ebed  gentis  gubemator  Angligena  totiusque  in- 
solffi  coreguhis  BritanniciB  et  deteramm  insularum  in  circuitu 
adjacentium.  iii.  323. 

43.  Ego  .^%elredus  ipsius  [celsitonantis  Dei]  opitulante 
gratis  Brittaniarum  Bex.  iii.  337. 

*44.  Ego  .^TSelredus  Anglomm  Induperator.  See  above,  p. 
164. 

Ic  JE/Mred  mid  Qodes  gyfe  Angel]>e6de  cyning  and  weald- 
end  eac  6%ra  iglanda  %e  her  abutan  licga^.  iii.  348. 
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*45.  Ego  .£^lredu8  totius  Britaimi»  IndufvraUnr,  iu.  355. 

46.  Pnedicta  Augusta  [JBlfgifu-Emma].  iiL  358. 

♦47.  .^%elred  Rex  Anglo-Saxoniffi  atque  NortbymbrawB 
gubemator  mMuvrchuBy  paganommque  propugnator,  ac  Breto- 
num  cnteranimque  provineiaram  Ifn^pefnUor.  vi  166. 

48.  .^^Iredus,  gratis  Dei  aublimatus  Rex  et  mona/rckM  totim 
Albioni&  yL  i6f. 

49.  Ego  Cnut  totius  Britannise  monourchus,  vL  179. 

50.  Ego  ImpmUor  Knuto,  k  Christo  R^  Regain  regiminu 
Anglici  in  insulA  potitua.  iv.  i. 

51.  Ego  Knut  telluris  Britannin  totius  largiflii&  Dei  gntii 
aubpetente  Bubthronizatus  Rex  et  rector,  iy.  7. 

*53.  Ic  Cnut  )>urh  Qodes  geve  .^nglelandes  kining  and  eilre 
^Sare  eglande  ^  ^serto  licge%.  iy.  23. 

53.  Ego  Cnut  Rex  totius  Albionis  caeteranimque  gentiiun 
triyiatim  persistentium  Basileua  iy.  35. 

54.  Ego  Cnut,  misericordiA  Dei  Basileus,  omnis  Britftnnffi 
regimen  adeptus.  iy.  45. 

Of  these  forms,  Nob.  9, 11, 12  are  useSd  oyer  and  oyer  agun 
with  yarious  slight  changesi     The  forms  ''  totius  Britaimis"  or 
''Albionis  Rex"   or  ''Basileus"   occur  constantly.     They  «« 
distinctly  more   common   than  the   simple  **  Angloram  Bex* 
''Anglorum  Basileus"   and  forms  to  the  like  effect  are  also 
common.     In  fact  a  charter  which  does  not  in  one  way  or  the 
other  assert  a  dominion  beyond  the  simple  royalty  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  is  rather  the  exception.     On  the  other  hand  we 
now  and  then,  as  in  No&  19,  30,  come  upon  forms  which  are 
startling  from  their  yery  simplicity.     No.  30,  I  suppose,  belongB 
to  the  days  when  Eadwig  was  reduced  to   the  Kingdom  of 
Wessex.     Meanwhile  Eadgar  in  his  Mercian  charter,  Na  36, 
seems  to  claim,  what  doubtless  was  the  case,  the  external  do- 
minion of  the  Crown  as  belonging  to  himself  rather  than  to  his 
West-Saxon  brother.      Nos.  I3)  i4»  15,  17,  25,  47  are  remark- 
able for  the  use  of  the  word  "  Angli"  and  '^  Angulseaxe"  in  a 
sense  excluding  Northumberland.     In  No.  13  indeed  ^^Angli" 
excludes  the  Mercians.     It  might  be  almost  rendered  "  Saxona" 
So  completely  had  *'  Anglus"  become  the  national  name,  eyen  in 
the  most  purely  Saxon  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  titles  PHmicerws  and  Curagulus  or  Coregvlus  are  yery 
strange;  both  are  common.  Probably  Curctgulua  means  caure- 
taker,  but  with  the  idea  of  Bex  or  Regvlua  floating  in  the  mind 
of  the  scribe,  which  accounts  for  the  spelling  Coregvlus,  I  am 
uncertain  whether  the  words  mona/rchusy  monorchia,  are  to  be 
reckoned  as  strictly  Imperial.  They  are  so  used  by  Dante  in  his 
famous  treatise  '^  De  Monarchic  ;*^  but  it  is  clear  that  they  have 
no  such  special  meaning  in  the  rhetoric  of  Dudo,  and  they  may 
have  been  used  with  equal  vagueness  in  the  kindred  rhetoric  of 
our  charters. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that,  though  some  of  the  most  distinctly 
Imperial  descriptions  are  found  in  charters  whose  genuineness  is 
undoubted,  yet  the  proportion  of  them  which   are   found  in 
doubtful  or  spurious  charters  is  remarkably  large.     This  circum- 
stance in  no  way  tells  against  the  Imperial  theory,  but  rather  in 
its   favour.      A   forger  will   naturally  reproduce  whatever  he 
thinks  most  characteristic  of  the  class  of  documents  which  he  is 
imitating ;  but,  in  so  doing,  he  will  probably  somewhat  overdo 
matters.      A  forger,  thus  attempting  to  copy  the  style  of  a 
charter  of  Eadgar  or  ^thelred,  perhaps  actually  reproducing 
a  genuine  charter  from  memory,  would  naturally  fill  his  com- 
position with  the  most  high-sounding  of  all  the  titles  that  he 
had  ever  seen  in  any  genuine  charter.     The  most  purely  Im- 
perial style  would  thus  find  its  way  into  forgeries  in  greater 
abundance  than  into  genuine  charters.     Still  the  spurious  docu- 
ments are,  in  this  way,  evidence  just  as  much  as  the  genuine 
ones ;  they  continue  the  tradition  of  the  genuine  ones.    It  is  not 
often  that  a  forger  blunders  so  palpably  as  the  author  of  No.  47, 
with  his  '*  Rex  Anglo-Saxonise,"  a  form  apparently  unique,  and 
which  surely  can  never  have  been  really  used.     The  doubtful 
and  spurious  charters  have  therefore  a  certain  value ;  their  for- 
mulae are  part  of  the  case,  and  I  have  not  scrupled  to  add  them 
to  mj  list. 

I  may  here,  for  want  of  a  better  place,  mention  one  or  two 
points  connected  with  Imperial  matters,  and  also  bring  in  one 
or  two  other  remarks  bearing  on  subjects  treated  of  in  my  text 
and  notes,  which  have  occurred  to  me  while  turning  over  the 
charters  for  the  purposes  of  the  above  list. 

s  s 
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1.  The  Impeml  stjlc  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  "  Our  King  and 
Queen,  our  Emperor  and  Empresd,**  which  I  was  obliged  to  quote 
from  memory  in  p.  1 64,  comes  from  a  speech  made  by  Aick- 
bishop  Heath  in  1559,  which  will  be  found  in  Strype's  Annals,! 
Append.  No.  6.  The  exact  words  are,  "  She  being  our  Sovereigii 
Lord  and  Lady,  our  King  and  Queen«  our  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, other  Kings  and  Princes  of  duty  ought  to  pay  tribute  unto 
her,  she  being  free  from  them  all.**  A  pamphlet  was  pablished 
in  1706,  when  the  Union  with  Scotland  was  under  debate, 
headed,  '^  The  Queen  an  Empress,  and  her  three  Kingdoms  an 
Empire,*'  proposing  a  curious  scheme  for  a  British  Empire, 
with  subordinate  Kings,  Princes,  and  a  Patriarch  of  Londoa. 
It  is  of  course  an  imitation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire, 
but  the  writer  refers  once  or  twice  to  the  days  of  Eadgar  for 
precedents. 

2.  The  influence  of  Charles  the  Great  in  Ekiglish  affairs  (see 
pp.  39,  40)  is  singularly  exaggerated  in  a  passage  of  John  of 
Wallingford,  p.  529.     "  Rex  Pipinus  obiit  regni  ejus  anno  xii. 
Successitque    Karolus    filius    anno    ab    Incftmatione    Domini 
DOCLXix.     Porro  iste,  sicut  alia  regna,  sic  et  Angliam  tempore 
hujus  Regis  Offse  sibi  subegit**     But  there   is   a  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  Englisb- 
men  by  Charles'  dealings  in  the  matters  of  Eardwulf,  Ealhvine, 
and  Archbishop  Janberht  (see  Palgrave,  EIng.  Comm.  i.  486),  in 
the  account  of  the  relations  between  Cenwulf  of  Mercia  and 
Archbishop  Wulfred,  Cod.  Dipl.  i.  281.     "Tunc  in  eodem  oon- 
cilio  cum  maximi  districtione    illi    episcopo    mandavit  qnod 
omnibus  rebus  quae  illius  dominationis  sunt  dispoliatus  debuiaset 
fieri,  omnique  de  patrid  istd  esse  profugus,  et  numquam  nee 
verbis  domni  Papee  nee  Ccesaris  sen  alterius  alicujus  gradu  bnc 
in  patriara  iterum  recipisse.**     Cenwulf  clearly  held  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  Emperor  of  Rome  too,  had  no  juris- 
diction in  his  realm  of  Mercia. 

3.  Of  the  rare  use  of  the  word  "  Basileus**  any  where  but  in 
charters  (see  p.  424),  there  is  another  example  in  the  Ramaej 
History,  p.  445.  The  writer  speaks  of  "  iEdgari  victoriosissimi 
Anglorum  basilei  munificentia  regalis.'* 

4.  The  '^  alterius  orbis  Apostolicus**  of  Eadmer  (see  p.  146)  ia 
almost  paralleled  by  an  expression  in  William  of  Jumidges,  ri.  9 
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{p.  263),  where  Lanfranc  is  called  ''Gentium  transmarinarum 
summus  Pontifex."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  English 
King  is  sometimes  called  ^'Rex  transmarinus"  (Flodoard,  anno 

945)- 

5.  Besides   the  will   of  Wulfric  (p.  379),  the  confirmation 

charter  of  his  foundation  at  Burton,  granted  by  King  ^thelred 
and  his  Witan  in  1004,  is  given  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  330.  This  is 
the  year  of  the  first  exploit  of  Ulfcjtel  (see  p.  352),  who  signs 
the  Charter.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  two  heroes  thus  acting 
together.  The  charter  is  also  signed  bj  i£thelric  and  Morkare, 
probably  Wulfric's  legatees  of  those  names. 

6.  The  elder  Northman  (see  p.  457))  with  the  rank  of  Thegn, 
receives  a  grant  of  lands  from  iEthelred  and  his  Witan  in  988. 
Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  234.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  doubtful  charter 
of  1013,  the  one  where  we  find  the  title  of  Rex  Anglo-Saxoniffi. 
Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  1 66, 

7.  With  regard  to  the  baptism  of  Cnut  (pp.  412,  484),  the 
ancient  scholiast  on  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  50)  says,  "  Enut  filius 
Svein  Regis  abjecto  nomine  gentilitatis,  in  baptismo  Lambertus 
nomen  accepit'*  like  his  father  and  like  Rolf,  he  retained  his 
heathen  name  in  common  use. 


NOTE  D.  p.  231. 

Thb  Death  of  William  Lonosword. 

Our  accounts  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  death  of 
William  Longsword  difier  singularly  from  each  other.  Flodoard 
simply  tells  us  that  Amulf  invited  him  to  a  conference,  and 
there  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  '*  Anno  dcccoxliii. 
Amulfus  Comes  Willelmum  Nortmannorum  Principem  ad  col- 
loquium evocatum  dolo  perimi  fecit.''  Thus  much  we  may  accept 
as  certain,  but  the  oldest  French  and  Norman  versions  of  the 
events  immediately  going  before  are  remarkably  unlike,  and  in 
later  writers  we  find  quite  another  version  of  the  whole  affair. 

Richer  (ii  30  et  seqq.)  connects  the  murder  of  William  with 
an  insult  offered  by  him  to  King  Otto  in  the  Council  held  by 
Otto  and  Lewis  at  Attigny.  William,  whether  by  accident  or 
by  design,  was  not  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting. 

s  s  2 
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1.  The  Imperial  style  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  Our  King  and 
Queen,  our  Emperor  and  Empresft,"  which  I  was  obliged  to  quoie 
from  memory  in  p.  164,  comee  from   a  speech  made  by  Arch- 
bishop  Heath  in  1559,  which  will  be  found  in  Strype's  Annala^  L 
Append.  No.  6.    The  exact  words  are,  "  She  being  our  Sovereign 
Lord  and  Lady,  our  King  and  Queen«  our  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, other  Kings  and  Princes  of  duty  ought  to  pay  tribute  unto 
her,  she  being  free  from  them  all."      A  pamphlet  was  pnbUshed 
in  1706,  when  the  Union  with   Scotland    vras    under  debate, 
headed.  "  The  Queen  an  Empress,  «nd  her  three  Kingdoms  an 
Empire,"  proposing  a  curious  scheme    for   a    British   Empire, 
with  subordinate  Kings,  Princes,  and    a   Patriarch  of  Londoa 
It  is  of  course  an  imitation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire, 
but  the  writer  refers  once  or  twice   to  the   days  of  Eadgar  for 
precedents. 

2.  The  influence  of  Charte.  the  Great  in  EngUsb  affiur,  (see 
"^i^fj  B.ngulary  e:eagp«.ted  in  a  passage  of  John  of 
Walbng^^rd,  p.  529.  Bex  Ihpxnus  obiit  regni  ejus  anno  xil 
Successitque    Karolus    filius    anno      aK     T^.^        .. 

T>         •  *      •    ^    1:  J^i^camatione    Domini 

DCCLXix.     Porro  iste,  sicut  alia  recrna    ai^  *»<.  a      i- 

hujus  Regis  Offie  sibi  subegit"      But'  "here  t^  TT 

testimony  to  the  impression  made    on    th  •    T    ^°**^'^*"*® 

men  by  Charies'  dealings  in  the  matters  afV^^A        ""^  ^^^" 
and  Archbishop  Janberht  (see  Palj^ravft    !?•.  J"^  ^^^'  Ealhwine, 

ID 
in 

iiU        •     ^^ac  i,i      7"**  ^^ 

omnibus  rebus  qu»  illius  dominatioixi  ^^*®^^po  ^^^  j  ?^  ^°" 
fieri,  omnique  de  patrid  ist^  esse  p^  ^^^^  ^Poliat  *  ^^^ 
verbis  domni  Pap»  nee  CcusaHa  ^^^  ^^^^Ua,  ^^  ^^  ^^buiaset 
in  patriam  iterum  recipisse."  Gen  ^^^8  ali«  •^*^^^*ni  nee 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  Emper^or  V^  ^^^arlv  ik  ^'^^  ^^^ 
diction  in  his  realm  of  Mercia.  ^^tUe  t  *^**  ^ke 

3.  Of  the  rare  use  of  the  word  «  -Ck  '  '^^  juris- 
charters  (see  p.  424),  there  is  anoth^^^^^** 

History,  p.  445.  The  writer  speaks  %  ^^^^ple  ^  ^^^^  but  in 
Anglorum  basilei  munificentia  i-eg^j.  ^f  **  ^djfei^*^  *^^  Hamsev 

4.  The  "alterius  orbis  Apostolie^^.;  ^^^^iosissinii 
almost  paralleled  by  an  expression   •       ^^  ^a^ 


and  Archbishop  Janberht  (see  Palgrave  E  ^  ''^^'  Ealhwine 
the  account  of  the  relations  between 'c^^  ^omm,  i.  486V  j] 
Archbishop  Wulfred,  Cod.  Dipl.  i.  ^g^  ^SlRjlf  ^*  -•  4^),  i 
cilio  cum  maximd  districtione     fli^     "       **  Tnno  :^       ^iXia  aQ< 


VI.  g 


**  °'  ^«"«iU''*  • 
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(p.  263),  where  Lanfranc  is  called  "Qentium  transmarinarum 
summuB  Pontifex."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  English 
King  is  sometimes  called  "  Rex  transmarinus"  (Flodoard,  anno 

945)- 

5.  Besides  the  will  of  Wulfric  (p.  379),  the  confirmation 
charter  of  his  foundation  at  Burton,  granted  by  King  iEthelred 
and  his  Witan  in  1004,  is  given  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  330.  This  is 
the  year  of  the  first  exploit  of  Ulfcytel  (see  p.  352),  who  signs 
the  Charter.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  two  heroes  thus  acting 
together.  The  charter  is  also  signed  by  iEthelric  and  Morkare, 
probably  Wuliric's  legatees  of  those  names. 

6.  The  elder  Northman  (see  p.  457))  with  the  rank  of  Thegn, 
receives  a  grant  of  lands  from  i£thelred  and  his  Witan  in  988. 
Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  234.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  doubtful  charter 
of  1013,  the  one  where  we  find  the  title  of  Rex  Anglo-Saxoniae. 
Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  166. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  baptism  of  Cnut  (pp.  412,  484),  the 
ancient  scholiast  on  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  50)  says,  **  Enut  filius 
Svein  Regis  abjecto  nomine  gentilitatis,  in  baptismo  Lambertus 
nomen  accepit"  Like  his  father  and  like  Rolf,  he  retained  his 
heathen  name  in  common  use. 


NOTE  D.  p.  231. 

The  Death  of  William  Lonqsword. 

Our  accounts  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  death  of 
William  Longsword  differ  singularly  from  each  other.  Flodoard 
simply  tells  us  that  Amulf  invited  him  to  a  conference,  and 
there  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  *'  Anno  dcocozliil 
Amulfus  Comes  Willelmum  Nortmannorum  Principem  ad  col- 
loquium evocatum  dolo  perimi  fecit."  Thus  much  we  may  accept 
as  certain,  but  the  oldest  French  and  Norman  versions  of  the 
events  immediately  going  before  are  remarkably  unlike,  and  in 
later  writers  we  find  quite  another  version  of  the  whole  affair. 

Richer  (ii.  30  et  seqq.)  connects  the  murder  of  William  with 
an  insult  offered  by  him  to  King  Otto  in  the  Council  held  by 
Otto  and  Lewis  at  Attigny.  William,  whether  by  accident  or 
by  design,  was  not  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting. 

s  s  2 
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I.  The  Imperial  style  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  Our  King  (ltd 
Queen,  our  Emperor  and  EmpreaA,"  which  I  was  obliged  to  qnote 
from  memory  in  p.  1 64,  comes  firom  a  speech  made  by  Aich- 
bishop  Heath  in  1559,  which  will  be  found  in  Strype's  Annals,  L 
Append.  No.  6.    The  exact  words  are,  "  She  being  our  SoveragB 
Lord  and  Lady,  our  King  and  Queen,  our  Emperor  and  fit 
press,  other  Kii^  and  Princes  of  duty  ought  to  pay  tribute  unto 
her,  she  being  free  from  them  alL"     A  pamphlet  was  publiiJ»i 
in  1706,  when  the  Union  with   Scotland  was  under  deUte, 
headed.  "  The  Queen  an  Empress,  and  her  tbnje  Kingdonis  » 
Empire."  proposing  a  curious  scheme  for  a  British  Empv«, 
with  subordmate  Km^  Princes,  and  a  Patri»«h  of  Londoa 
It  IS  of  course  an  mutation  of  th**  f*r^-r.^u  a-         •   .    «     . 
K„f  ^ha  w«*^.  «>&«.  nn^         1    .      constitutiou  of  the  Empire, 
but  the  writer  refers  once   or  t\Hock  4.^  av      j  -  *^ 

pi^edents.  ^^^^^  to  the  days  of  Eadgar  for 

..  The  influence  of  ChaHe.  the  Great  in  EngUsh  affiutB  (see 
pp.  39,  40)  is  singularly  exaggerated  in  a  t^J  jTl  ^^ 
Wallingford,  p.  529.  "  Rex  Kpi^^  obiit  JS!?*' 
Successitque  Karolus  filius  anno  ab  T ^^  ^-^  ^^^  ™* 
DOCLXix.  Porro  iste,  sicut  alia  re^na  •  ^^"^^^^o^^e  Donuni 
hujus  Regis  Offifi  sibi  subegif  But  th  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^V^ 
testimony  to  the  impression    made  *k    ^    ^   *  remarkable 

men  by  Charles'  dealings  in  the  matte^  ^nds  of  Engliab- 

and  Archbishop  Janberht  (see  Palgrav^p^  ^ardwulf,  Ealhwine, 
the  account  of  the  relations    betwee     n^  Comm.  i.  486),  in 
Archbishop  Wulfred,  Cod.  Dipi.  j    ^^^  ^enwulf  of  Mercia  and 
cilio  cum  maximi  districtione     i\\'     "    .     ^^^  in  eodem  con- 
omnibus  rebus  quce  illius  dominationi    ^^^^^^^^    Baandavit  quod 
fieri,  omnique  de  patrid  ista   ease   p^ro^***  ^Poliatua  debuiaset 
verbis  domni  Papse  nsc  CcBsana  seu  altT^'   ^*   ^^inquam  nee 
in  patriam  iterum  recipisse."      Cenwiiir?  ^^cujus  gradu  hue 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  Emperor  of  r  ""^^^^7  held  that  the 

diction  in  his  realm  of  Mercia.  **ome  too  V»«^a         .    . 

^y  **aii  no  luris- 

3.  Of  the  rare  use  of  the  word  *<  i)     . 

charters  (see  p.  424),  there  is  ^othe>  '^^'**''  ^7  ^heri^  V.«f  • 
History,  p.  446-    The  writer  speaks  of  ^^^'^P^^  in  tC^    "". 
Anglorum  basilei  munificentia  rei»^c    „        ^^gari  vi  4-     *^^8ey 

4.  The  «  alterius  orbis  Apostolfc^^^  ^^^^iosiaaimV 
almost  paralleled  by  an  expressioTi   5      ^    -^^dtriftn*  / 
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(p.  263),  where  Laniranc  is  called  ''Gtentium  tranfimarinarum 
Bummufl  Pontifex."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  English 
King  is  sometimes  called  ''Rex  transmarinus"  (Flodoard,  anno 

945)- 

5.  Besides  the  will   of  Wulfric  (p.  379),  the   confirmation 

charter  of  his  foundation  at  Burton,  granted  by  King  iEthelred 
and  his  Witan  in  1004,  is  given  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  330.  This  is 
the  year  of  the  first  exploit  of  Ulfcjtel  (see  p.  352),  who  signs 
the  Charter.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  two  heroes  thus  acting 
together.  The  charter  is  abo  signed  by  iEthelric  and  Morkare, 
probably  Wulfiic's  legatees  of  those  names. 

6.  The  elder  Northman  (see  p.  457),  with  the  rank  of  Thegn, 
receives  a  grant  of  lands  from  i£thelred  and  his  Witan  in  988. 
Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  234.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  doubtful  charter 
of  1013,  the  one  where  we  find  the  title  of  Bex  Anglo-Saxonise. 
Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  166. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  baptism  of  Cnut  (pp.  412,  484),  the 
ancient  scholiast  on  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  50)  says,  "  Knut  filius 
Svein  Regis  abjecto  nomine  gentilitatis,  in  baptismo  Lambertus 
nomen  accepit"  Like  his  father  and  like  Rolf,  he  retained  his 
heathen  name  in  common  use. 


NOTE  D.  p.  231. 

The  Death  of  William  Lokosword. 

Our  accounts  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  death  of 
William  Longsword  differ  singularly  from  each  other.  Flodoard 
simply  tells  us  that  Amulf  invited  him  to  a  conference,  and 
there  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  ^'  Anno  doocoxliii. 
Amulfiis  Comes  Willelmum  Nortmannorum  Principem  ad  col- 
loquium evocatum  dolo  perimi  fecit."  Thus  much  we  may  accept 
as  certain,  but  the  oldest  French  and  Norman  versions  of  the 
events  immediately  going  before  are  remarkably  unlike,  and  in 
later  writers  we  find  quite  another  version  of  the  whole  afitdr. 

Richer  (ij.  30  et  seqq.)  connects  the  murder  of  William  with 
an  insult  offered  by  him  to  King  Otto  in  the  Council  held  by 
Otto  and  Lewis  at  Attigny.  William,  whether  by  accident  or 
by  design,  was  not  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting. 

s  s  2 
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After  waiting  for  some  time,  he  foroed  his  ^w&J  ^ '°  ^ 
and  his  indignation  was  farther  bei^lit>eiied  at  "ff^^  ^^        . 
The  two  Kings  were  sitting  on  a  raisecl  oouch,  the  Eastern    ^^6' 
the  truer  successor  of  Charles,  taking  tJie  seat  of  honour-   ^e 
them,  on  two  chairs,  sat  Hugh  tlie  Crx-eat}  and  Amulf-    ^^  , 
had  lately  renewed  his  homage    to     I^e^wis,  and  was  ^^  ^ 
Eeal  for  the  honour  of  his  over-lorti.      He  bade  Lewis  ris^  ^ 
himself  took  his  seat  immediately  l>elo^w  Otto.     I*  ^^  ^^^  . 
that  the  Western  King  should  allo^v«r    ^^y  man  to  sit  a^^®  ^^ 
(Ipse  resedit,  dixitque  indecens   esse    He^m    inferioveio,  ^"^^^ 
verb  quemlibet  superiorem  videri).       He  then  made  Otto  rise,  and 
made  Lewis  take  the  seat  vacatecl    \^y    Otto  lie   hims®^^  keeping 
the  place  immediately  below  Le^^iria^    that  where  Lewis  himself 
had  been   seated   at  first  (Quapr-opei-    oportere  Ottonem   inde 
amoliri,  Regique  cedere.     Otto  pxx<ioi-e   affectixB  surgit  ac  Regi 
cedit.     Rex  itaque  superior,  at  Wilelmua  infe«or  consederunt). 
William  thus  proclaimed  his  theory  of   i>renedeiioe ;  the  King  of 
the  West-Franks  first,  the  Duke    of    f^y^^  n^oxtuao"  second,  the 
Teutonic   King  and  the   French     princes    m^emingiy  nowhere. 
Such  a  doctrine  was  naturally  "'^»coe¥>ta.hl    ctli^®  ^  ^*^»  Hu^ 
and  Amulf.     They  dissembled  their  wlxx&^         t,  "the  time,  but  when 
the  Council  had  broken  up,  and  whexx  Le\Piri   etx^^  William  had  gone 
away  together,  they  met  and  ^^iscirssecl     ♦K^^^  wrongs  privately. 
Otto,  in  vague  terms,  exhorted  Hug-l^  -»   ^/^xn^^^  ^  vengeance 

against  William;  he  who  had  not  spa^^*^^    hI^O^  l^g  ^^>  would 
certainly  not  spare  them  (Qui  sibi  Re»i    »^  _*^    indulsit,  miniis  illis 
indulturum).     Richer  however  does    not 
selling  the  assassination  of  Williartx 
implied  in  the  words  (c.  31),  "  conceptvi 
coloribus  obvelat."     Hugh  and  Arutxlf 
determined  on  the  murder  of  Willi  ^j^ 
dient,  because  it  would  enable  them  to  o.^^ 

their  power,  whereas  now  William  supp^  /^^  the  King  against 
them  (Regem  etiam  ad  quodcumque  ^olen*  f^xAM^^  inflexuroa,  si 
is  solum  pereat,  quo  Rex  fretus  ad  quaeq^^  fl^c^i  nequeat).  The 
plot  was  laid;  Amulf  invited  Willia^  ^^^  the  conference  at 
Picquigny;  the  Norman  Duke  was  there  \^illcd  by  some  of  the 
conspirators  whose  names  are  not  given,  h^xxt  rtot  in  the  presence 
or  by  the  avowed  orders  of  the  Count  of  :B*l^aiderB. 


Otto  with  coun- 
such  a  charge  is 
I  XxXiB  variiB  verborum 
met  togetihcr  and 
iB  deatli  was  expe- 
ls completely  into 


n    I 
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Dudo*8  story  (pp.  104  et  seqq.)  is  quite  different.     He  knows 
nothing  of  the  Council  of  Attiguy,  nothing  of  King  Otto  as 
Iiaving  even  an  involuntary  share  in  William's  murder.     With 
liim  the  first  deviser  of  the  scheme  is  Amulf,  to  whom  all  mis- 
chief is  as  naturally  attributed  at  this  stage  of  Norman  history, 
as  it  is,  first  to  i^iric  and  then  to  Eadric,  at  a  later  stage  of 
English  history.     Amulfs  quarrel  with  William  arises  wholly 
out  of  the  afibir  of  Herlwin  of  Montreuil  (see  above,  p.  227). 
But  certain  French  Princes  who  are  not  named  join  with  Amulf 
in  the  conspiracy  (Amulfus  Dux  Flandrensium  suprik  memoratus, 
veneno  viperese  calliditatis  nequiter  repletus  astuque  diabolicse 
fraudis  exitialiter  illectus,  gentisque  Franciscae  quorumdam  prin- 
cipum  subdolo  consilio  et  malignitate  atrociter  exhortatus,  coepit 
meditari  et  tractare  lugubrem  mortem  ejus  Willelmi).     From 
this  point  the  two  tales  are  nearly  the  same ;  only  Dudo  of 
course  throws  Amulfs  conversation  with  William  into  a  cha- 
racteristic Dudonian  shape.     Amulf  is  not  only  ready  to  make 
up  his  differences  with  Herlwin ;  he  asks  for  William's  protection 
against  King  Lewis,  Duke  Hugh,  and  Count  Herbert;  he  is  ready 
to  become  William's  tributary  during  life,  and  to  make  him  his 
successor  at  his  death  (Quamdiu  superstes  fiiero  ero  tibi  tributa- 
rius,  meique  servient  tibi  ut  domino  servus.     Post  meie  resolu- 
tionis  excessum,  possidebis  mee  ditionis  regnum).     No  one  but 
Dudo  could  have  thought  of  putting  such  words  into  Amulfs 
mouth,  even  by  way  of  a  blind.     The  actual  assassination  is  de- 
scribed in  much  the  same  way  as  it  is  by  Richer ;  but  Dudo  gives 
us  the  names  of  the  actual  murderers.     They  are  Eric,  Balzo, 
Bobert,  and  Ridulf  or  Riulf. 

Now  these  two  versions,  though  at  first  sight  so  utterly  dif- 
ferent, do  not  formally  contradict  one  another.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Amulf  may  have  been  led  to  his  crime  by  a  com- 
bination of  causes,  of  which  Richer  has  enlarged  on  one  part  and 
Dudo  on  another,  according  to  their  several  points  of  view. 
Amulf  may  well  have  been  incensed  against  William  at  once  on 
account  of  the  wrong  done  to  him  in  the  matter  of  Montreuil  and 
also  on  account  of  the  insult  offered  to  him  at  Attigny.  And  in 
fact  the  two  narratives  to  a  certain  d^ee  incidentally  coincide. 
Richer  implies  that  Amulf  and  his  confederates  were  already  in- 
censed against  William  before  the  meeting  at  Attigny  (Quse 
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AOer  waiting  for  some  time,  he  fox-oecl  his  wavining'^'^ 
and  his  indignation  was  £urthei-  K«.^^t.^  ,     .     i.  ,h^i^^^' 


and  his  indignation  was  £urthe,^  l^eighteiied  at  what  he     ,.  , 
The  two  Kings  were  sitting  on  ».  -.^  r        ,  ,     ,    iTafltflm  ^^^' 

the  truer  sucLor  of  ChJlea    ^"^^  *^^**'  t^^'' 
th.™.  on  *,„  .!,«;«  ..*  Tx.^.**^*^S  the  seat  of  ho»^«' 


them,  on  two  chain,  sat  Hugh  ttt^       ®  ^*  .    It  ^'^^ 
had  lately  renewed  hia  honSl  ^^  ^"^^  '^^  ^%A^ 
seal  for  the  honour  of  his  ov^y  Le-ms,  "n**  T^  iSiA^* 

himaelf  took  his  seat  immedi^r^*     ^^^  *»*^*  ^  «»»»**  ^^ 
that  the  Western  King  shoula       ii      ^^^O""^  Ot*"'      .   ^ve  ^^ 
(Ipse  resedit,  dixitque  mdecet^      "^   ^^^  "*°.**'  "orei».  "**"* 
verb  quemlibet  superiorem  vid       .,.^***   -^K*""      *^«„  fisC  •*** 


made  Lewis  take  the  seat  v^-w»     ''*      He  then  m«fl«_      ^  fceep^^ 

the  place  immediately  beloCj**^   ^^  <^'*»'  •**  ''"''*^  bi»>»*^ 
had  been   seated  at  first    (q  '"^'s.  that  where  I^^  ^^^  jnde 

amoliri,  Begique  cedere.      Otit,^^*"**^**'  oportere  ^  .^  ^  B«g* 
cedit     Rex  itaque  superior,  ^^     I^^dore  afiect"*  ^'*Leder«'**^' 
William  thus  proclaimed  hia*  t|/^  ^'^ilelmus  rofer^'''  *^^  Si»« 
the  West-Franks  first,  the    i>  ^*^  *»f  precede»c®  »     ^^^&,  ** 
Teutonic  King  and  the    B'r^^  *»f   the  Ilon»^®  ^^  *°^^**b. 

Such  a  doctrine  was  naturally      '^^^     piinoes  se®****^  Ott^'^'fen 
and  Amulf.    They  dissembl^^  ^^**^ptahle  »^*^®  ^^t^e.  K^^ixe 
the  Council  had  broken  up,  a,^^  ^^ir  anger  »t  ^-^l^Vli'^  ^^IJ- 
away  together,  they  met  ,^^     ^-    *«*  X-ewig  e^^^L<fi^  ^\e»»^ 
Otto,  in  vague  terms,  exhort^^*5^S8ed  the**"        ^i^^^o^"^ 
against  William;  he  who  h^   XXo^"***^  ''^d  ^^^^V^"^^'^ 
certamly  not  spare  them  (Q^-     J^   Spared  hit**'     At>V*'*^v,co«»- 


selling  the  assassination    oF    -» ***^*e»   ».  — -fiC^    -to  * '       ^ 

miplied  mtheword8(c.  3t^    ««  •*i^iv»  ^-      ^^^^"^       j 

coloribus  obvelat."  Hugh*  .,  *^*^Oe^*  unle*^^  ^  ttigef'*  *" 
determined  on  the  murler  ^V'^  ^^'',*"  *^*^  **'f^/'^''C 
dien,  because  it  would  eua^^^^  ^iut^^  *  J^^  ^  ^ple^/^:^ 
their  power,  whereas  now  ^Vy. ,  '^**^t*4  J^'  ^  -,^*  «  W  "^  ai 
them  (Regem  etiam  ad  quo^i  '  V*^***  «,?  *'**  ^  *;?*«  i"««*'^e 
is  solum  pereat.  quo  Rex  ft-«t^**^^u«  ^If^T^^*^  m^'^^  »t 
plot  was  kid ;   Amulf  iu^i^*  ^«l  o  ^^^^      «xi^  Z 

Picquigny ;  the  Norman  t>uK^'i     Wijjf^"*  ^^  ^^ t?y  ^ "'  1 
conspirators  whose  names  ar^       ^^'^s    tK*^*^  ***       ^       in  the  P**" 
or  by  the  avowed  orders  of  ^-k  ***^*  o^:         **  V^^     4} 

^^  c!o?'>»».  but  »:f^<^' 


""^^t  of  Flanc^-^^ 
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Dudo*8  story  (pp.  104  et  seqq.)  is  quite  different.     He  knows 
nothing  of  the  Council  of  Attigny,  nothing  of  King  Otto  as 
having  even  an  involuntary  share  in  William's  murder.     With 
him  the  first  deviser  of  the  scheme  is  Amulf,  to  whom  all  mis- 
chief  is  as  naturally  attributed  at  this  stage  of  Norman  history, 
as  it  is,  first  to  ^iric  and  then  to  Eadric,  at  a  later  stage  of 
Cnglish  history.     Amulfs  quarrel  with  William  arises  wholly 
out  of  the  affair  of  Herlwin  of  Montreuil  (see  above,  p.  227). 
But  certain  French  Princes  who  are  not  named  join  with  Amulf 
in  the  conspiracy  (Amulfus  Dux  Flandrensium  suprik  memoratus, 
veneno  viperese  calliditatis  nequiter  repletus  astuque  diabolicse 
fraudis  exitialiter  illectus,  gentisque  Franciscae  quorumdam  prin- 
cipum  subdolo  consilio  et  malignitate  atrociter  exhortatus,  coepit 
meditari  et  tractare  lugubrem  mortem  ejus  Willelmi).     From 
this  point  the  two  tales  are  nearly  the  same ;  only  Dudo  of 
course  throws  Amulf's  conversation  with  William  into  a  cha- 
racteristic Dudonian  shape.     Amulf  is  not  only  ready  to  make 
up  his  differences  with  Herlwin ;  he  asks  for  William's  protection 
against  King  Lewis,  Duke  Hugh,  and  Count  Herbert;  he  is  ready 
to  become  William's  tributary  during  life,  and  to  make  him  his 
successor  at  his  death  (Quamdiu  superstes  fuero  ero  tibi  tributa- 
rius,  meique  servient  tibi  ut  domino  servus.     Post  mese  resolu- 
tionis  excessum,  possidebis  mese  ditionis  regnum).     No  one  but 
Dudo  could  have  thought  of  putting  such  words  into  Amulf's 
mouth,  even  by  way  of  a  blind.     The  actual  assassination  is  de- 
scribed in  much  the  same  way  as  it  is  by  Richer;  but  Dudo  gives 
us  the  names  of  the  actual  murderers.     They  are  Eric,  Balzo, 
Bobert,  and  Ridulf  or  Riulf. 

Now  these  two  versions,  though  at  first  sight  so  utterly  dif- 
ferent, do  not  formally  contradict  one  another.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Amulf  may  have  been  led  to  his  crime  by  a  com- 
bination of  causes,  of  which  Richer  has  enlarged  on  one  part  and 
Dudo  on  another,  according  to  their  several  points  of  view. 
Amulf  may  well  have  been  incensed  against  William  at  once  on 
account  of  the  wrong  done  to  him  in  the  matter  of  Montreuil  and 
also  on  account  of  the  insult  offered  to  him  at  Attigny.  And  in 
&ct  the  two  narratives  to  a  certain  d^ee  incidentally  coincide. 
Richer  implies  that  Amulf  and  his  confederates  were  already  in- 
censed against  William  before  the  meeting  at  Attigny  (Quie 


\ 
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After  waiting  for  Bome  time,  ho  forced  his  way  ib  i"  <!,„  «•*• 
and  his  indignation  was  furtHer  heightened  at  y>y^^\.P^ 
The  two  Kings  were  sittingr  on  «.  rai^^^  ^^^  the  f^'^^om 
the  truer  successor  of  Charles,  talking  the  seat  of  l'<"'"^Vil>*»^ 
then,  on  two  chairs,  sat  Ilngl,    the  Oreat  and  Aro^^^^a  ^^ 
had  Utdy  renewed  hx,  ho^.^^    ^  and  «^  f,  ^^  W 

eeal  for  the  honour  of  hia  oxrei-lc,^       i-r    J^j   T>.*i8r»»^        ._ 
hin»elf  took  his  seat  imme^i^^^-  ^^^  ^"nl^  *^  ""I 
that  the  Western  King  shoxila    «Tl  ^/sit  aho^'.!""" 

(Ipse  resedit,  dixi^ue  mdeeent  ^^^  "^    f«riore«*  ••'»" 

^T  ..I. : ^=«oa    esse   R«<w.in  infer'*'      .«.,.j 


veti^quemlibetsuperiorem  viaZfjx®^  ^8*^     a  O^Sflt^^*^ 
nude  Lewis  take  the  seat  ^^^^*     ?«  ''^'^  maAeO^) 
the  place  inunediately  below^^      ^^  ^"**'  ^*  ^^^"^  W^ 
had  been   seated   at  first     (<^v.    ^^"^^  *^*  ^tere  Lewi«  Vim^^ 
amoliri,  Regique  cedere.        OttK^^*^***^'   oportere  Ottonem  i/^ 
cedit     Rex  itaque  superior,   ^^   J^^**'®  affectus  sni^git  ae  ^^^t). 
WilUam  thus  procbimed  his  *  ti        ^^^lelmus  inferior  conserfenrf^^^^ 
the  West-Franks  first,  the     J2>   ^^'^  ***^  precedence ;  tk  Kvn^-    ^ 
Teutonic  King  and  the     t^ r^-^    -^    **^  *^®  NormauB  sewni^      ^m. 
Such  a  doctrine  was  natur^Hy   »/^         Prinoes   seemingly  noi^^^a 
andAmulf.    They  dissemhl^s^  ^^^f'^^Ptable  alike  to  Otto,  ^'*r 
the  Council  had  broken  up,  ^^^         if  **^  anger  at  the  time,  but    ^*^  *" 
away  together,  they  met    ^j^^     rtr  l^wis  and  William  had 

Otto,  in  vague  terms,  exl»o»-t^^  *.^«^»ssed  their  wrongs  priv. 
against  Waiiam;  he  who  hs<i    ^^r^****^  and  Arnulf  to  reng 


certainly  not  spare  them  (Q^j       5^^  spared  him,  King  Otto,- 
indulturum).     Richer  ho^e^^^      5>i    Regi  non  indubit,  nnn5^ 
selling  the  assassinatiou    of     ^^.'^   not  chaise  Otto  wifcfa 
implied  in  the  words  (c^  3  .  ).  <.  oo^  ^*'^'  ""J^*  s-ci  »  cIm^w^  s 
coloribus  obvelat/'     HugH     «.^^^^«ptum  fiunnus  v«iia  v^rlxL 
determined  on  the  murder    ^       ^*^ulf  then  met  togetfacr  W 
dient,  because  It  would  en^l,,^   tK        ^^»'^-     His  death  wa«  expe- 
their  power,  whereas  no^  ^UliT^  to  get  Le^ns  «ompIefc«/ri.^ 
them  (Regem  etiam  ad  quo«i^    **^^rti    s,,,^ V.   ,  "         "^ .  ^ 

plot  was  laid ;    Arnulf  ii»x^J*^  ^^  q,,       **'  facJlJj.  .  V      The 
Hcquigny;  the  Norman  I)^^^^'^     ^ilU^''l^^«  Ofc^  '^ 
conspirators  whose  names  a.r-.       '**"^«    +»>  ^  the  7^"^^  of  tk 

or  by  the  avowed  orders  of  ^^-t  ^i^"^^.  ^fled  b/^V^^.^^ 
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Dudo's  story  (pp.  104  et  seqq.)  is  quite  different.     He  knows 
nothing  of  the  Council  of  Attigny,  nothing  of  King  Otto  as 
having  even  an  involuntary  share  in  William's  murder.     With 
him  the  first  deviser  of  the  scheme  is  Amulf,  to  whom  all  mis- 
chief is  as  naturally  attributed  at  this  stage  of  Norman  history, 
as  it  is,  first  to  ^fric  and  then  to  Eadric,  at  a  later  stage  of 
English  history.     Amulfs  quarrel  with  William  arises  wholly 
out  of  the  affair  of  Herlwin  of  Montreuil  (see  above,  p.  227). 
But  certain  French  Princes  who  are  not  named  join  with  Amulf 
in  the  conspiracy  (Amulfus  Dux  Flandrensium  suprik  memoratus, 
veneno  viperese  calliditatis  nequiter  repletus  astuque  diabolicss 
fraudis  exitialiter  illectus,  gentisque  FranciscaB  quorumdam  prin- 
cipum  subdolo  consilio  et  malignitate  atrociter  exhortatus,  coepit 
meditari  et  tractare  lugubrem  mortem  ejus  Willelmi).     From 
this  point  the  two  tales  are  nearly  the  same ;  only  Dudo  of 
course  throws  Amulfs  conversation  with  William  into  a  cha- 
racteristic Dudonian  shape.     Amulf  is  not  only  ready  to  make 
up  Ihs  differences  with  Herlwin ;  he  asks  for  William's  protection 
against  King  Lewis,  Duke  Hugh,  and  Count  Herbert;  he  is  ready 
to  become  William's  tributary  during  life,  and  to  make  him  his 
successor  at  his  death  (Quamdiu  superstes  fuero  ero  tibi  tributa- 
riuB,  meique  servient  tibi  ut  domino  servus.     Post  mess  resolu- 
tionis  excessum,  possidebis  mese  ditionis  regnum).     No  one  but 
Dudo  could  have  thought  of  putting  such  words  into  Amulfs 
mouth,  even  by  way  of  a  blind.     The  actual  assassination  is  de- 
scribed in  much  the  same  way  as  it  is  by  Richer;  but  Dudo  gives 
us  the  names  of  the  actual  murderers.     They  are  Eric,  Balzo, 
Robert,  and  Ridulf  or  Riulf. 

Now  these  two  versions,  though  at  first  sight  so  utterly  dif- 
ferent, do  not  formally  contradict  one  another.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Amulf  may  have  been  led  to  his  crime  by  a  com- 
bination of  causes,  of  which  Richer  has  enlarged  on  one  part  and 
Dudo  on  another,  according  to  their  several  points  of  view. 
Amulf  may  well  have  been  incensed  against  William  at  once  on 
account  of  the  wrong  done  to  him  in  the  matter  of  Montreuil  and 
also  on  account  of  the  insult  offered  to  him  at  Attigny.  And  in 
fact  the  two  narratives  to  a  certain  d^ee  incidentally  coincide. 
Richer  implies  that  Amulf  and  his  confederates  were  already  in- 
censed against  William  before  the  meeting  at  Attigny  (Quae 
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After  waiting  for  some  time,  he  forced  his  way  in  id  great  wnth, 
and  his  indignation  was  farther  heightened  at  what  he  thea  saw. 
The  two  Kings  were  sitting  on  a  raised  conch,  the  Eastern  King, 
the  truer  successor  of  Charles,  taking  the  seat  of  honour.  Below 
them,  on  two  chairs,  sat  Hugh  the  Great  and  Amulf.    Willum 
had  lately  renewed  his  homage  to  Lewis,  and  was  filled  with 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  over-lord.    He  bade  Lewis  rise,  and  Iw 
himself  took  his  seat  immediately  below  Otto.     It  was  not  fit 
that  the  Western  King  should  allow  any  man  to  sit  aboye  him 
(I{»se  resedit,  dixitque  indecens  esse  Regem  inferiorem,  aiinm 
ver^  quemlibet  superiorem  videri).    He  then  made  Otto  rise,  and 
made  Lewis  take  the  seat  vacated  by  Otto,  he  himself  keeping 
the  place  immediately  below  Lewis,  that  where  Lewis  himaelf 
had  been   seated   at  first  (Quaproper  oportere  Ottonem  inde 
amoliri,  Regique  cedere.     Otto  pudore  affectus  surgit  ac  Begi 
cedit.     Rex  itaque  superior,  at  Wilelmus  inferior  consedemnt). 
William  thus  proclaimed  his  theory  of  precedence ;  the  King  of 
the  West-Franks  firsts  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  second,  the 
Teutonic   King  and   the   French  princes  seemingly  nowhere. 
Such  a  doctrine  was  naturally  unacceptable  alike  to  Otto,  Hi^ 
and  Amulf.     They  dissembled  their  anger  at  the  time,  but  when 
the  Council  had  broken  up,  and  when  Lewis  and  William  had  gone 
away  together,  they  met  and  discussed  their  wrongs  privately. 
Otto,  in  vague  terms,  exhorted  Hugh  and  Amulf  to  vengeance 
against  William;  he  who  had  not  spared  him,  King  Otto,  would 
certainly  not  spare  them  (Qui  sibi  Regi  non  indulsit,  miniis  illi^ 
indulturum).     Richer  however  does  not  charge  Otto  with  coun- 
selling the  assassination  of  William,  unless  such  a  charge  is 
implied  in  the  words  (c.  31), "  conceptum  &cinus  variis  verborum 
coloribns  obvelat.'*     Hugh  and  Arnulf  then  met  together  and 
determined  on  the  murder  of  William.     His  death  was  expe- 
dient, because  it  would  enable  them  to  get  Lewis  completely  into 
their  power,  whereas  now  William  supported  the  King  against 
them  (Regem  etiam  ad  quodcumque  volent  fiEtciliiis  inflexuros,  si 
is  solum  pereat,  quo  Rex  fretus  ad  quseque  flecti  nequeat).    The 
plot  was  laid;    Amulf  invited  William  to  the  conference  at 
Picquigny;  the  Norman  Duke  was  there  killed  by  some  of  the 
conspirators  whose  names  are  not  given,  but  not  in  the  presence 
or  by  the  avowed  orders  of  the  Count  of  Flanders. 
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nothing:   of  thT  cl  °    1 T"^-^  ^  •"••*«  diffe«„t     TT    . 
Wing,  even  «.  ^^^'j/^  ^*«g"J.  nothing  TL    n^*"^ 
him  the  first  T^-  *^  «J"««  in  WillSl-  «^  ^**«  « 

**   »*   w,  fi«t  to  Jlfi!        '"**^  **  this  8t«re  of  ^  *"  "•"- 

English   histo^  ^':^r'  *^"  *o  EaS  .ttrr  '"***'^' 

?ut  certain  F^ch  J"'''^''  «f  J^ont^uiW^"",'^  -ho«j. 
in  the  con«.-  ^^*=««  '^ho  are  »„♦  ^^^  P-  aa?) 

*^x  e^s^  «f  «''^*-««  Cw  trr  "^'*  ""--""t 

^neditari   et  w      '"  **  '°«««^tate  ^.T  ^"*'"^<J"n  prin- 

'^«  p-t  th^ti"^^-  -^T^cr^r'  •"^^^ 

eouree  throw«    .    *',*''^  ««  nearly  th/       "^""^M-     From 
"-^^'^tic  r,^^"^^«  -"-elation  ^';  7,!.'  ""'^  D«do  of 

to  become  wSs  «.:>'■  '"^  «<>-*  ^L^r*^'^" 

Wthl?"'''*"-«'"K  ^W  are  Eric.  Balzo. 

An>ulf  may  weju  '^**«'«»  to    *^^  enlarged,  on  one  part  and 

■^  •»  ««.««*  rf?^*'  to  bi^^  *8«iin«t  William  at  onc«  on 
^  *«  "'o  nZ!:  '^"t  os£^  *»•«  matter  of  Monteeml  «.d 

^^    »neetiB^     ***     Attigny  (Qa« 
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After  wuting  for  some  time,   he  forced  his  way  in  in  great  wrstl 

and  his  indignation  was  furtlier  heightened  at  what  he  then  saw 

The  two  Kings  were  sitting  on  a  raised  conch,  the  Eastern  King, 

the  truer  successor  of  Charlea^  taking  the  seat  of  honour.    Belov 

them,  on  two  chairs,  sat  Hu^h  the  Oreat  and  Amulf.     William 

had  lately  renewed  his  homage  to   Lewis,  and  was  filled  with 

Ecal  for  the  honour  of  his  over-lord.    He  hade  Lewis  rise,  and  he 

himself  took  his  seat  immediately  helow  Otto.      It  was  not  fit 

that  the  Western  King  should   allow  any  man  to  ait  above  him 

(Ipse  resedit,  dixitque  indecens   esse  Regem   inferiorem,  alinrn 

verb  quemlibet  superiorem  videri).     He  then  made  Otto  rise,  and 

made  Lewis  take  the  seat  vacetted  by  Otto,  he  himself  keeping 

the  place  immediately  below   Uewis,  that  where  Lewis  hinifldf 

had  been   seated   at  first  (Qixaproper   oportere   Ottonem  inde 

amoliri,  Regique  cedere.     Otto   pudore  affectas  surgit  ac  Regi 

cedit.     Rex  itaque  superior,  at  Wilelmua  inferior  consedenint). 

William  thus  proclaimed  his  theory  of  precedence ;  the  King  of 

the  West-Franks  first,  the  Duke   of  the  Normans  second,  the 

Teutonic   King  and  the   Freneh    princes    seemingly  nowhere. 

Such  a  doctrine  was  naturally  unacceptable  alike  to  Otto,  Hugh, 

and  Amulf.     They  dissembled  their  anger  at  the  time,  but  when 

the  Council  had  broken  up,  and  when  Lewis  and  William  had  gone 

away  together,  they  met  and   discussed  their  wrongs  privatelj. 

Otto,  in  vague  terms,  exhorted  Hugh  and  Amulf  to  vengeance 

against  William;  he  who  had  not  spared  him,  King  Otto,  would 

certainly  not  spare  them  (Qui  sibi  Regi  non  indulsit,  miniis  iUis 

indulturum).     Richer  however  does  not  chaige  Otto  with  coun- 

selling  the  assassination  of  Willi^Q,^  unless   such  a  charge  is 

implied  in  the  words  (c.  31),  "  conceptum  facinus  variis  verbonun 

coloribus  obvelat."     Hugh  and  j^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

determined  on  the  murder  of  WilHan,.  His  death  was  expe- 
dient, because  it  would  enable  ther»^  to  get  Lewis  completely  into 
their  power,  whereas  now  WiUiam  supported  the  King  agaiB«t 
them  (Regem  etiam  ad  quodcumqu^  Solent  faciliiis  inflexiL,  si 
IS  solum  pereat,  quo  Rex  fretus  ad  ouaenno  fl^^-  .v      mv 

w  1    J       A       \f  '     u^    «C*   ^^®  ^^^^  nequeat).     The 

plot  was  laid:    Amulf  mvited    VITiiHoTv.    *      xi.  * 

v..      .  XI.    XT  T^  1  **"am   to   the  conference  at 

Picquigny;  the  Norman  Duke  was   there  Irili-.^  1  *  .v 

.    /        ,  ^     .     ^^^  Killed  by  some  of  the 

conspirators  whose  names  are  not  gi\ren   Ki  f       4.  • 

or  by  the  avowed  ordere  of  the  Couofc  of  PWdL'"         ^"^'^ 
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Dudo's  story  (pp.  104  et  seqq.)  is  quite  different.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  Council  of  Attigny,  nothing  of  King  Otto  as 
having  even  an  involuntary  share  in  William^s  murder.  With 
him  the  first  deviser  of  the  scheme  is  Amulf,  to  whom  all  mis- 
chief is  as  naturally  attributed  at  this  stage  of  Norman  history, 
as  it  is,  first  to  iElfric  and  then  to  Eadric,  at  a  later  stage  of 
English  history.  Arnulfs  quarrel  with  William  arises  wholly 
out  of  the  affair  of  Herlwin  of  Montreuil  (see  above,  p.  227). 
But  certain  French  Princes  who  are  not  named  join  with  Amulf 
in  the  conspiracy  (Amulfus  Dux  Flandrensium  suprik  memoratus, 
veneno  viperese  calliditatis  nequiter  repletus  astuque  diabolicas 
fraudis  exitialiter  illectus,  gentisque  Franciscse  quorumdam  prin- 
cipum  subdolo  consilio  et  malignitate  atrociter  exhortatus,  ccepit 
meditari  et  tractare  lugubrem  mortem  ejus  Willelmi).  From 
this  point  the  two  tales  are  nearly  the  same ;  only  Dudo  of 
course  throws  Amulfs  conversation  with  William  into  a  cha- 
racteristic Dudonian  shape.  Amulf  is  not  only  ready  to  make 
up  his  differences  with  Herlwin ;  he  asks  for  William's  protection 
against  King  Lewis,  Duke  Hugh,  and  Count  Herbert;  he  is  ready 
to  become  William's  tributary  during  life,  and  to  make  him  his 
successor  at  his  death  (Quamdiu  superstes  fiiero  ero  tibi  tributa- 
riuB,  meique  servient  tibi  ut  domino  servus.  Post  mese  resolu- 
tionis  excessum,  possidebis  mee  ditionis  regnum).  No  one  but 
Dudo  could  have  thought  of  putting  such  words  into  Arnulfs 
mouth,  even  by  way  of  a  blind.  The  actual  assassination  is  de- 
scribed in  much  the  same  way  as  it  is  by  Richer;  but  Dudo  gives 
us  the  names  of  the  actual  murderers.  They  are  Eric,  Balzo, 
Robert,  and  Ridulf  or  Riulf. 

Now  these  two  versions,  though  at  first  sight  so  utterly  dif- 
ferent, do  not  formally  contradict  one  another.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Amulf  may  have  been  led  to  his  crime  by  a  com- 
bination of  causes,  of  which  Richer  has  enlarged  on  one  part  and 
Dudo  on  another,  according  to  their  several  points  of  view. 
Amulf  may  well  have  been  incensed  against  William  at  once  on 
account  of  the  wrong  done  to  him  in  the  matter  of  Montreuil  and 
also  on  account  of  the  insult  offered  to  him  at  Attigny.  And  in 
&ct  the  two  narratives  to  a  certain  d^ee  incidentally  coincide. 
Richer  implies  that  Amulf  and  his  confederates  were  already  in- 
censed against  William  before  the  meeting  at  Attigny  (Quse 
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oratio  [Ottonis  sc]  plurimam  invidiam  parayit,  ac  amicos  in 
odium  Wilelmi  incitavit,  quum  et  ipsi  quamvis  latenter  ei  admo- 
diiin  inyiderent).  Dudo,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  a  conspiracy 
of  Amulf  with  other  French  princes.  It  was  not  at  all  unna- 
tural that  the  affair  of  Attigny  should  be  of  primary  importanoe 
in  the  eyes  of  Richer,  and  that  the  affair  of  Montreuil  should  be 
of  primary  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Dudo.  Attigny  lay  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  Norman  vision,  and  William's  con- 
duct there  might  not  seem  very  meritorious  in  Norman  eyes.  It 
was  certainty  something  to  have  put  an  open  affront  upon  the 
Eastern  King,  but  it  was  perhaps  hardly  becoming  in  the  ind^ 
pendent  Lord  of  the  Norman  Monarchy  (see  p.  193)  to  show 
such  ostentatious  deference  to  the  Western  King.  It  is  therefore 
quite  possible  to  construct  a  very  probable  narrative,  taking  in 
the  miun  statements  both  of  Richer  and  of  Dudo,  hat  of 
course  allowing  for  the  rhetorical  and  exaggerated  fonn  into 
which  both  of  them  throw  their  details.  This  is  veiy  much 
what  is  done  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Normandy  and  England, 
ii.  2Q9  et  seqq.),  only  in  one  or  two  places  he  gives  the  stoiy  a 
strange  colouring  of  his  own.  I  can  find  nothing  about  WiUiam 
being  himself  too  late,  either  on  purpose  or  by  accident.  The 
statement  of  Richer,  as  I  read  it,  is  simply  that,  whether  hy  de- 
sign or  by  accident,  he  was  shut  out  of  the  council-chamber. 
Again,  Sir  Francis  simply  says  that  William  "  compelled  King 
Otho  to  rise  ;**  he  has  not  a  word  about  William's  motive  for  so 
doing  or  about  the  exaggerated  loyalty  which  he  displayed  to 
Lewis. 

One  can  hardly  doubt,  on  the  authority  of  Flodoard  and 
Richer,  that  William  was  really  killed  at  Picquigny  by  the 
machinations  of  Amulf.  But  there  is  quite  another  story,  briefly 
alluded  to  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in  two  places  (pp.  298,  303), 
which  transfers  the  scene  of  the  murder  from  the  Somme  to 
the  Seine.  This  version  turns  up  in  several  shapes.  We  get 
it  in  Rudolf  Glaber  (iii.  9.  p.  38),  according  to  whom  the  chief 
criminal  was  Theobald  of  ()hartres.  Theobald  the  Tricker  is 
the  first  to  devise  the  plot,  and  he  is  also  the  actual  murderer. 
In  concert  with  Amulf,  William  is  invited  by  Theobald  to  a  con- 
ference somewhere  on  the  Seine.  Rudolf  is  not  clear  whether 
the  sunmions  was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  the  French 
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or  of  the  Duke  of  the  French  (promittens  se  ex  parte  Regis 
Francorum  seu  Hugonis  Magni,  qui  fuerat  iiliuB  Boberti  Regis, 
qv/em  OUo  Ihix  Saacon/wm,  postea  verd  Imperator  Romomormn, 
Suessionia  interfecit);  that  is  to  say,  Rudolf  already  failed  to 
realize  that  there  had  been  a  time  when  the  King  of  the  French 
was  quite  a  different  person  from  the  Lord  of  Paris  and  the 
Seine.  The  story  of  the  murder  then  follows  much  as  before, 
with  the  Seine  for  the  Somme  and  Theobald  for  Amulf ;  only 
Theobald  kills  William  with  his  own  hand. 

In  the  Tours  Chronicle  (Duchesne,  Rer.  Franc,  iii.  363),  we  find 
another  version.  ^'  Guillelmus  filius  Rollonis  Ducis  Normanniae 
it  Balzone  Curto  in  medio  Sequanse  occisus  est,  propter  mortem 
Riulfi  et  filii  sui  Anchetilli."  Now  we  had  Bako  in  Dudo's  ac- 
count as  the  name  of  one  of  William's  murderers,  but  we  had  no 
account  of  the  man  or  of  his  motives.  He  here  appears  as  the 
avenger  of  Riulf,  doubtless  the  Riulf  who  headed  the  revolt 
against  William  in  932  (see  p.  214).  We  then  however  heard 
nothing  of  Rinlfs  death,  the  statement  of  Dudo  (94)  being  that 
"  Riulfiis  fiigiendo  evanuit."  But  who  is  Anchetillus,  Anquetil, 
An8C3rtel,  a  palpable  Dane  like  our  own  Tburcytels  and  Ulfcytels  1 
And  why  should  Balzo  avenge  either  Ancytel  or  Riulf)  Here 
comes  in  the  story  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  which  he  first 
tells  (il  145)  as  if  he  fully  believed  it^  and  then  adds,  as  more 
trustworthy  (veraciores  literse  dicunt),  an  abridgement  of  Dudo's 
story.  Anscytel  (Oscytel)  is  the  son  of  Riulf,  a  Norman  chief  who 
had  somehow  incurred  William  Longsword's  displeasure,  and  who 
greatly  troubled  him  with  his  revolts.  But  Anscytel  is  the  faith- 
ful soldier  of  Duke  William,  and  he  carries  his  loyalty  so  far  as 
to  take  his  father  prisoner  and  to  hand  him  over  to  the  Duke. 
He  does  however  exact  a  promise  that  Riulf  shall  suffer  no 
punishment  worse  than  bonds.  But,  not  long  after,  Anscytel  is 
sent  by  Duke  William  to  Pavia  with  a  letter  for  a  potentate  de- 
scribed as  the  Duke  of  Italy,  asking  that  the  bearer  may  be  put 
to  death  (Comes  Anschetillum  in  Papiam  dirigit,  epistolam  de 
suS  ipsius  nece  ad  Ducem  Italise  portantem).  This,  I  need 
hardly  say,  is  a  story  as  old  as  Bellerophont^s  (IL  vi.  1 68)  and 
as  modem  as  Godwine  (see  p.  467).  The  Duke  of  Italy  of 
course  abhors  the  crime,  and,  equally  of  course,  is  in  dread 
of  the  power  of  his  brother  of  Normandy,     A  thousand  horse- 
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digladiari),   sent  Leo   Buhop  of  Trier  into  Kngland    to 
peace.     A  document  then  follows  described  as  the  **  legalkcs 
epistola**  of  this  Prelate,  containing  an  account  of  his  misM* 
and  giving  the  terms  of  the  peace  between  ^thelred  and  Rkliiii 
and  the   names  of  the  plenipotentiaries  on  both  sides.     T^ 
document  is  very  strange  in  point  of  form,  aa  it  begins  is  ^ 
name  of  the  Pope,  while  the  latter  part  clearly  gives  the  uetaL 
words  of  the  treaty.     Sir  Francis  Palgraye  (iii.  io6)  objeeli  u 
tile  genuineness  of  the  letter  that  its  style  is  nnwmal^  if  mi 
unparalleled,  which  it  certainly  is.     It  runs  thus  ;  *^  Johaosa 
quintus  deciraus,  sanctae  Romanie  ecclesise  Papa,  cnnmbiiB  fid^ 
libus.'*     Sir  Francis  does  not  mention  another  objection,  nanuh 
that,  neither  in  991  nor  in  looi  was  the  Archbi^op  ofTna 
named  Leo.    The  reigning  Archbishop  in  991  was  Ecfcebert ;  Iw^ 
fore  1000  he  had  been  succeeded  by  Ludolf.   (Gesta  TreTeroruB. 
ap.  Pertz,  viii.  1 69-1 7 1 .)   But  Sir  Francis  adds, ''  While  we  reject 
the  convention  in  the  shape  now  presented,  we  accept  its  impoiv 
the  quarrel  and  the  reconciliation  are  unquestiofiiafale  verities.* 
But  the  quarrel  and  reconciliation  recorded  by  William  of  Mafans- 
bury  are  a  quarrel  and  reconciliation  between  iEthelred  and 
Richard  the  Fearless  in  a  definite  year  991.     They  cannot  be 
turned  into  a  quarrel  and  reconciliation  between  iEthelred  aad 
Richard  the  Qood  nine  years  later.    The  apparently  wrong  name 
of  the  Papal  legate  is  a  difficulty  either  way,  but  it  is  not  s 
very  formidable  one.     Dr.  Lappenb^  (p.  44a  of  the  original 
German)  calls  Leo  "  Ftcc-bischof  von  Trier,"  which  Mr.  Thorpe 
(il  154)  translates  simply  **  Bishop."     Dr.  lAppenbeig  gives  no 
reference  for  his  description  of  Leo  ;  but  a  fact  in  German  histoiy 
may  be  safely  accepted  on  his  authority,  and  the  local  histoiy  of 
Trier  which  I  have  just  referred  to  contains  a  statement  whidi 
curiously  fits  in  with  our  story.     Archbishop  Eckebert  (977- 
993),  son  of  Theodoric,  Count  of  Holland,  was  the  son  of  an 
English  mother,  and  he  kept  up  a  close  connexion  with  EngUmd 
It  is  therefore  quite  natural  that  either  he  or  an  officer  of  his 
church  should  enter  with  zeal  into  a  scheme  for  the  advantage 
of  a  country  which  Eckebert  seems  almost  to  have  looked  on  as 
his  own.      The 'other  names  are  accurately  given.     John  the 
Fifteenth  was  Pope,  and  iEthelsige  was  Bishop  of  Sherborne^  in 
991.     Both  were  dead  in  1000.      I  think  it  follows  that  the 
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account  in  William  of  Malmesbuiy  cannot  possibly  refer  to  a 
transaction  with  Richard  the  Good  in  looo.  The  story  is 
definitely  fixed  to  the  year  991. 

Is  then  William  of  Malmesbury's  account  ground  enough  for 
accepting  a  quarrel  between  ^thelred  and  Richard  the  Fearless, 
and  a  reconciliation  brought  about  by  Pope  John  Fifteenth  1 
On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is.     The  transaction  would  be  a  very 
strange  one  to  invent,  if  nothing  of  the  sort  happened  at  all,  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  to  what  other  transaction  the  account  can  refer. 
The  story  also,  as  it  seems  to  me,  fits  in  well  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.     The  '*  legationis  epistola'*  can  hardly  be 
genuine  in  its  actual  shape  as  a  letter  of  the  Pope's,  but  it  seems 
to  be  made  out  of  two  genuine  documents,  a  letter  of  Pope  John 
and  the  text  of  the  treaty.     The  unusual  style  might  be  simply 
the  bungling  attempt  of  a  compiler  to  show  which  of  all  the 
Popes  named  John  was  meant.     The  treaty  itself  bears  every 
sign  of  genuineness,  and  the  names  of  the  English  plenipoten- 
tiaries— I  cannot  profess  to  verify  those  on  the  Norman  side — 
are  distinctly  in  its  favour.     A  mere  forger  would  not  have 
inserted  such  names  as  those  of  Leofstan  and  .^thelnoth.     He 
would  either  have  put  in  names  quite  at  a  venture,  or  else  have 
picked  out  the  names  of  some  famous  Ealdormen  of  the  time. 
There  could  be  no  temptation  for  a  forger  to  pitch  on  Leofstan 
and  ^thelnoth,  real  contemporary  men,  but  men  of  no  special 
celebrity. 

The  reader  has  still  to  determine  whether,  accepting  this 
account  of  iEthelred's  quarrel  with  the  elder  Richard,  he  will  go 
on  to  admit  a  second  quarrel  with  the  younger  Richard.  The 
only  question  is  whether  the  story  in  William  of  Jumi^ges  is  pure 
invention,  or  whether  its  manifestly  exaggerated  details  contain 
some  such  kernel  of  truth  as  I  have  supposed  in  the  text.  It 
certainly  seems  to  me  that  to  set  the  whole  down  as  a  mere  lie 
is  attributing  too  much  even  to  the  Norman  power  of  lying, 
which  I  certainly  have  no  wish  to  underrate.  The  story,  in  its 
general  outline,  seems  to  fit  in  well  with  the  position  of  things 
at  the  time,  and  even  with  the  character  of  ^thelred.  But,  if 
we  accept  it  as  thus  far  true,  we  must  suppose  that  William 
of  Jumidges  transposed  the  invasion  of  the  C6tentin  and  the 
marriage  of  Emma.     He  places  the  latter  event  first.     Now  the 
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marriage  would  follow  very  naturally  on  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
while  the  invasion  would  not  be  at  all  likely  to  follow  the 
marriage.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  silently  transposes  the  two 
events  in  the  same  way  that  I  have  done.  He  also  connects  the 
invasion,  as  I  have  done,  with  the  reception  of  Danish  vessels 
in  the  Norman  havens.  If  this  was,  as  I  suppose,  a  breach  of 
the  treaty  of  991,  the  wrath  of  iEthelred  becomes  still  more 
intelligible.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  looking  at  the  entry  in 
the  Chronicles  under  the  year  1000,  we  can  hardly  fidl  to  fix 
the  event  in  that  year. 

Dr.  Lappenberg,  whose  note  (p.  422)  should  be  read  in  the 
original  text,  takes  the  opposite  view  to  Sir  Francis  Palgnve. 
He  accepts  the  account  of  the  transaction  in  991^  but  cairies 
back  the  invasion  of  the  C6tentin  to  that  year.  This  is  at  least 
more  probable  than  Sir  Francis'  version,  and  perhaps  some 
readers  may  be  inclined  to  accept  it  rather  than  tnj  notion  of 
two  distinct  disputes.  But  the  narrative  of  William  of  Jumi^es 
connects  the  invasion  in  a  marked  way  with  the  marriage  of 
Emma,  though  he  has  clearly  confounded  the  order  of  events. 

Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  427)  boldly  carries  back  the  marrisge 
of  Emma  to  some  date  earlier  than  990,  and  makes  the  quarrd 
between  iEthelred  and  her  father  arise  out  of  his  ill-treatment  of 
her.  He  was  misled  by  William  of  Malmesbury's  characteristic 
contempt  for  chronological  order. 


NOTE  F.  p.  450. 
The  Obioik  of  Eabl  Godwins. 

The  prominent  position  of  Godwine  at  the  time  of  Cnut's 
death  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  facts  of  our  history,  sod 
the  combined  evidence  of  the  charters  and  of  the  biographer  of 
Eadward  has  enabled  me  to  trace  up  his  greatness  to  the  earliest 
days  of  CnuVs  reign.  But,  when  we  ask  for  the  birth  and 
parentage  of  the  man  who  became  the  greatest  of  English  sub- 
jects, who  all  but  became  the  father  of  a  new  line  of  English 
Kings,  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  utter  obscurity  and  contra- 
diction.    Was  he  the  son  of  Child  Wulfnoth  the  South-Saxon 
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(see  p.  374)?  "Was  he  the  great -nephew  of  the  arch-traitor 
Eadric  ?  Or  was  he  the  son  of  a  churl  somewhere  near  Sher- 
stone,  introduced  hy  the  Dane  Ulf  to  the  favour  of  Cnut  9  Or 
is  it  possihle  that  none  of  these  accounts  rests  on  any  sure  foun- 
dation, and  that  we  must  remain  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  birth  of  Qodwine  and  the  events  of  his  early  life  9 

I  will  begin  with  the  one  &ct  which  appears  to  be  certain, 
that  is,  the  name  of  Godwine's  father.  All  the  accounts  of  him, 
agreeing  in  nothing  else,  if  they  mention  his  father  at  all,  agree 
in  giving  his  father  the  name  of  Wulfnoth.  I  have  therefore 
not  scrupled  to  speak  of  him  in  the  text  as  Godwine  the  son 
of  Wulfnoth.  Still,  as  Godwine  was  one  of  the  commonest 
names  at  the  time,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  every  Godwine,  or 
even  every  Wulfnoth,  whom  we  come  across  to  be  the  Godwine 
and  the  Wulfnoth  with  whom  we  are  concerned.  But  any  case 
of  the  conjunction  of  the  two  names  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice. 
There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  whether  any  of  the  many  signa- 
tures of  various  Godwines  in  the  later  days  of  iEthelred  belong 
to  the  great  Earl  or  not.  But  when  the  iEtheling  iEthelstan,  in 
his  will  (Cod.  DipL  iii.  363),  makes  bequests  to  two  Gkxlwines, 
and  distinguishes  one  of  them  as  the  son  of  Wulfnoth,  this  raises 
a  strong  presumption,  though  it  is  by  no.  means  positive  proof, 
that  our  Godwine  is  the  Godwine  intended  And,  if  the  expres* 
sions  of  the  bequest  seem  to  fall  in  with  any  circumstances  in 
any  of  the  accounts  of  Godwine,  we  reach,  though  still  not  positive 
proof,  yet  certainly  a  high  degree  of  probability. 

What  then  is  our  available  evidence  on  the  subject?  Our 
own  historians,  as  far  as  direct  statement  goes,  are  silent.  God- 
wine appears  in  the  Chronicles  as  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  and 
chief  supporter  of  Harthacnut,  without  any  hint  as  to  who  he 
was.  The  writers  who  speak  of  his  exploits  in  the  time  of  Cnut 
are  equally  silent.  Even  his  own  pan^yrist,  the  biographer  of 
Eadward,  has  absolutely  nothing  to  tell  us  as  to  his  origin.  The 
silence  of  the  Chronicles  is  not  wonderful ;  they  commonly  take 
people's  position  for  granted,  and  introduce  them  without  any 
particular  description.  But  the  absence  of  any  direct  statement 
in  all  our  authorities,  good  and  bad,  is  certainly  remarkable,  and 
the  silence  of  Godwine's  own  special  admirer  is  very  remarkable 
indeed. 
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(Jodwine  a« 

But,  thoQgb  none  of  our  own  historians  introati  ^  ^^  ^^^   ^^^ 
the  ion  or  nephew  of  Wulfhoth,  or   of  Eadnc,    ^^j.   gighfc  to 
else,  yet  we  have,  on  authority  which    aeemB  »         ^e  fatho- 
be  irreeifltible,  two  statements  that  a  IWnlfnoth       ^.onde  rf 
of  Gk)dwine,  one  statement  that  Eadric   was  the  P    j  ^^^^  ,^ 
Godwine.     Florence  (anno  1007),  in  a   passage  "^^    ^f  Sadnc'a 
ferred  to  in  the  text  (flee  p.  373)>    say  a    thftt  o^V^  was  tlie 
brothers  was  named  uEthelmKr,  and    that  ^*^^^be  Canter- 
father  of  Wulfhoth,  the  father  of  Earl    Oodwift^-       ^i^e  Swa^- 
bury  Chronicle  (anno  1008)  describes  Child  W«tf^^    -  pi>^  ^**^ 
Saxon  as  «  Oodwines  fseder  eorles.**       Most  ^^^  tJ^®  ®^^  ^ 
two  statements  together,  and  assume  Oodwine  ^       1x69^^^    ^^ 
ChUd  Wulfooth  and  Child  WulfaotK     to    be  ***®        ^je  ^^ 
Eadric     To  me  it  seems  that  these    two  acco^^*^      «i5ieAJk 


distinct,  and  that  their  statemenis  are  almost  ^^''^^'^giepb^ 
Florence,  who  makes  Godwine  the  soii  of  yfnVbxotb  ^  -  <J^d 
of  Eadric,  does  not  say  that  God  wine    was  tb^  ^^^  ^  *a 

Wulfnoth,  nor  does  he  in  any  way  ideixtify  C!ha\  ^\iJ&L^^^ 
Wulfhoth  the  nephew  of  Eadric.    The  Oanterh«,^  r>n.         *  >         \ 


Wulfhoth  the  nephew  of  Eadric.  The  Oanterburv  Oh^  ^  ^  V. 
makes  Godwine  the  son  of  Child  W^xlft,^.^  T^  ^^ronicler,  ir^ 
to  any  kindred  between  ChUd  Wulfhoth  J.A  ^^^  f^'  ^ 
the  way  in  which  they  write    seems    to  ^^^     ^^  *^ 


designedly  meant  to  exclude- any  snch  k^  -^  — Perhape  is.  ^ 
Florence  speaks  of  "  Wlnothus,  pater  W  ^  ®*^  either  wa;^^ 
Godwini ;"  directly  afterwards  be    spec^ks   ^^'j^*^*^'*"™  Duc^^ 


minister  Wlnothus."  This  is  the  \p«r^y  -^  ^^/*  Suth-SaxoDiaT^ 
speak  of  two  distinct  Wulfnoths,  not  o£  t;V  ^  ^^'^  *  nuffl  wotd^^ 
"  Brihtric,  brother  of  Eadric,  unjustly.  ^^^  ^  a^me.    jj^  ^^  tbi^^ 

This  is  not  the  way  in  which   he     \p«rould^  ^^^'^  Wulfeott' 
brought  by  one  member  of  the  family.  ^^  .   «Peak  of  a  charp^ 

the  pedigree  against  another  member  of  ^K     ^^     ^^  ^^  J^  m^ 
facie  then,  the  Wulfhoth  spoken  of    un^     ^ 
noth  spoken  of  under  1008  are  two  diflp^^^  ->*^  i 

enough  to  say  that,  in  the  entry  uuciei.    »    *^^    I^»^ 
lating  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  and    th^^.  ^1?^'  ^'^oi^     ^^^ 
without  trymg  to  harmonize  it  with    ^^j^    ^^    feeep^  .^  ^ 
before  said.    Florence  is  here  not  naerei^  ^^    ^®  ^*d  l-  '^^ 


to  put  in  a  character  of  Brihtric  of  hia    0^^^^^**^  ^'^'O' 
certain  that  Florence  cannot  be  quoted  o»^  T^    ^^^hol-T  ^  ^ 
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that  Qodwine  was  the  son  of  Child  Wulfnoth  ;  he  seems  indeed 
designedly  to  exclude  any  such  parentage  by  distinguishing  one 
Wulfooth  from  the  other. 

The    three    elder    Chronicles,   Abingdon,  Worcester,   Peter- 
borough, give  us  no  information  either  way.     Qodwine's  name 
does  not  occur  in  any  of  them  till  after  the  death  of  Cnnt.     The 
Abingdon  Chronicle  simply  says,  "Brihtric,   Eadrices   bro^or 
ealdormannes,  forwregde  Wulfho^  cild  to  ]>am  cyninge."    To  the 
description  "Wulfiio^  cild"  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough 
Chronicles  add  *'  ]K)ne  Su^eaxscian,"  the  Canterbury  Chronicler 
adds   again,   ''Godwines   feeder   eorles."      All  the   Chroniclers 
knew,  and  they  thought  it  right  to  state,  that  Brihtric  was  the 
brother  of  Eadric;  that  he  was  the  uncle  of  the  man  whom 
he  was  accusing,  a  fact  surely  quite  as  important,  is  not  im- 
plied in  any  way.     The  combined  evidence  of  all  the  Chronicles 
seems  to  me  to  go  to  distinguish  Child  Wulfnoth  the  South- 
Saxon  from  any  Wulfnoth  who  was  nephew  to  Eadric.     The 
evidence  of  Florence  goes  the  same  way.     As  to  the  parentage 
of  Gk)dwine  the  three  elder  Chroniclers  are  silent.     Florence 
affirms  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Wulfnoth  the  nephew  of 
Eadric ;  the  Canterbury  Chronicler  affirms  him  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Child  Wulfnoth  the  South-Saxon.     I  do  not  say  that 
these  two  statements  are  logically  contradictory ;  but  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  that,  as  a  matter  of  historical  evidence,  they  are 
very  hard  to  reconcile. 

Now  which  of  these  two  accounts  is  the  more  probable  1  As 
&r  as  authority  goes,  th^y  are  much  on  a  level.  Neither  state- 
ment is  strictly  contemporary ;  indeed  both  of  them  are 
statements  which  in  their  own  nature  could  not  be  contem- 
porary; Wulfnoth,  whoever  he  was,  is  described  by  a  form 
which  could  not  have  been  used  till  long  afiter,  when  his  son 
had  become  far  more  famous  than  himself.  Each  description 
is  a  mere  insertion  into  an  earlier  text ;  each  may  be  a  mere 
hasty  inference  from  likeness  of  name.  The  authority  of  Flo- 
rence on  such  a  matter  seems  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  Canter- 
bury Chronicle,  the  latest  and  least  authoritative  of  the  four. 
His  statement  too,  part  of  an  insertion  of  some  length,  describ- 
ing the  character  and  family  of  Eadric,  has  more  the  air  of  a 
deliberately  advised  statement  than  the  three   words   of  the 
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Canterbmy  Chronicler^  which  might  have  been  inserted  cirroife 
coZomo.  On  the  other  hand  the  statement  of  Florence  is  highly 
improbable  in  itself,  while  that  of  the  Canterbuiy  Chroniderhtt 
some  external  support  of  a  yerj  remarkable  kind. 

If  we  admit  that  Godwine  was  the  great-nephew  of  Eadiic, 
we  are  at  once  plunged  into  all  sorts  of  chronological  difficulties 
and  into  the  strangest  possible  family  relations.  Eadiic  was  pat 
to  death  in  1017  ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  ataU 
an  aged  man,  rather  the  contrary.  Gkxlwine  must  have  been  at 
least  a  grown  man  in  1018,  when  he  was  already  an  Earl  Is 
it  possible  that  Godwine  was  two  generations  younger  than 
Eadric?  Again,  Eadric  married  Eadgyth  the  daughter  of 
iEthelred  ;  Eadward  the  son  of  iEthelred  married  Eadgjth 
the  daughter  of  Godwine.  It  is  probable  that  Eadric  was  a 
good  deal  older  than  his  wife,  who,  as  the  daughter  of  a  man 
who  was  bom  in  969,  must  have  been  young,  and  may  haT& 
been  almost  a  child,  in  1007,  the  probable  year  of  her  marriage 
(see  p.  363).  Eadgyth  again  must  have  been  some  years  older 
than  her  half-brother  Eadward,  who  was  bom  between  1003 
and  1005  (see  pp.  332,  409).  Eadward  again  must  have  been 
much  older  than  his  wife  Eadgyth,  whose  parents  were  married 
in  10 19  (see  p.  467).  Still,  allowing  for  all  this,  can  we  con- 
ceive a  man  marrying  the  great-great-niece  of  his  own  brother- 
in-law  1     The  pedigree  would  stand  thus  ; 

^thelrio  ^thelred 

.^^elmaar  £adric     —     Eadgyth  Eadward. 

Wulfiioth 

Eadgyth. 

Eadward  may  easily  have  been  twenty  years  older  than  his  wife, 
but  can  we  believe  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  generation  as 
his  wife's  gp*eat-grandfather  ? 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strong  objection  to  the  statement  of 
Florence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  of  the  Canterbury 
Chronicle  curiously  falls  in  with  the  bequest  in  the  will  of  the 
iEtheling  iEthelstan.  **  Ic  gean  Godwine  Wulfno^Ses  suns  ^ 
landes  aet  Cumtune,  ^e  his  feder  «r  ahte."  Why  should  jEthel- 
Stan  leave  Godwine   the   land  which   his  father  had  ?      Some 
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special  cause  evidently  lurks  under  such  a  bequest  as  this. 
Now  the  lands  of  Child  Wulfnoth  would  doubtless  be  con- 
fiscated after  his  doings  in  1009  ;  they  might  easily  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  iEtheling ;  the  ^thelinq^  now  grants 
part  of  them  again  to  the  son  of  their  old  owner.  For  a  pos- 
session of  Child  Wulfnoth  the  South -Saxon  we  naturally  look  in 
his  own  shire.  And  Domesday  shows  us  two  South -Saxon 
Comptons,  one  of  them  held  by  Harold  (21  a),  the  other  held 
by  a  tenant  of  Earl  Godwine  (24  a).  Here  is,  not  indeed  actual 
proof,  but  a  remarkable  series  of  undesigned  coincidences  in 
favour  of  the  belief  that  Godwine  was  the  son  of  Child  Wulfnoth 
the  South-Saxon,  and  therefore,  as  I  think,  against  the  belief 
that  he  was  the  great-nephew  of  Eadric. 

This  evidence,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  probably  be  thought 
quite  conclusive ;  but  there  is  another  account  of  Godwine's 
birth,  which  we  could  hardly,  in  any  case,  accept  in  its  literal 
shape,  but  the  existence  of  which  is,  in  any  case,  a  phsenomenon 
to  be  accounted  for,  and  which,  when  stripped  of  its  romantic 
details,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  intrinsic  probability.  This 
is  that  Godwine  was  the  son  of  a  churl  near  the  field  of 
Sherstone. 

Ralph  the  Black,  a  chronicler  of  no  great  value,  who  wrote 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  gives  an  account  of  Godwine, 
which  is  more  than  half  mythical,  but  which  is  of  some  import- 
ance, because  some  of  the  statements  in  it  clearly  do  not  come 
from  the  common  English  sources.  I  quoted  one  specimen  in  the 
text  (p.  467),  relating  to  Godwine's  marriage.  His  account  of  God- 
wine runs  thus  (p.  160)  ;  "  Godwinus  Cornea  JUivs  buhvlcifuit; 
in  mens^  Regis  Edwardi  ofia  suffocatus  est,  et  ab  Haraldo  filio 
sub  mensd  extractus.  Hie  Godwinus,  d  Rege  Cnutone  nutritusj 
processu  temporis  iu  Daciam  cum  breve  Regis  transmissus, 
callidd  duxit  sororem  Cnutonis.**  A  few  pages  before  (157) 
Ralph  had  given  us  his  version  of  the  fate  of  iElfred ;  "  Alter 
frater,  Aluredus  scilicet,  ad  stipitem  ligatus  a  Godwino  in  Hely 
peremptus  est,  ter  decimatis  commilitonibus  apud  Guldedune, 
post  mortem  Haroldi,  antequam  regnaret  Hardecnutus,  conailio 
Stigandi  a/rchiepiscopi,''  (This  last  strange  statement  may  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  scandal  which  charged  Emma 
herself  with  a  partnership  in  the  deed.      See  pp.  544,  555, 
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564.)  Here  we  have  the  eotamon  Norman  tales  mixed  up 
with  tales  which,  true  or  folse,  oome  from  some  quite  different 
quarter. 

Now  it  is  well  known  th&t;    the  Knjtiinga  Saga  (c.  11.  Anti- 

quitates  Celto-ScandicjB,  p.  131:)  gives  a  fuller  account  of  Gk)d- 

wine,  developing  the  words  **  filius  bubuici  fuit"  into  a  pictnresqnc 

story.     Earl  Ulf,  pursuing  the  flying  English  at  Sherstoae,  low 

his  way.     He  meets  a  youtH    dLriving  cattle,  who  tells  him  thai 

his  name  is  Qodwine  (Gudini),  and  whom  he  asks  to  show 

him  his  way  to  the   Danish     sLipa      Qodwine  speaks  of  the 

difficulty  of  so  doing,  when    tlxe  whole  country  is  so  enraged 

against  the  Danes;  he  refuses  the  Earl's  offered  present  of  a  gold 

ring,  but  says  that  he  will  do  MrlxAt  he  can  for  him,  and  M  '^ 

he  succeeds,  Ulf  may  reward    him  at  his  pleasure.    He  thai 

takes  the  Earl  to  the  house    oF    Mg  fether  Wul&oth  (Ulfnad), 

who  is  described  as  a  rich  yeoiia^^  (bondi),  living  in  veiyooin. 

fortable  style.    The  Eari  is    weU   entertained,  especially  w& 

good  drink ;  he  is  greatly  pleas^^  ^th  the  house  and  ite  in- 

habitants,  old  and  young,  aiid      strays  the  whole  of  the  next 

day  there  in  great  Wort.      ^^     night  Ulf  and  Qodwine  a« 

mounted  on  two  good  ho«^w  eapaHsoned.    Wulfooth  and 

his  wife  remind  Ulf  of  the  <ian^«,^^„„  ,  , . ,  .1 

J.       ^,   .        ,      ^^  **»«rou8  errand  on  which  they 

are  sending  their  only  son,  and     t^,^  *    , .  .    ,    , 

rri.    T?    1  •-  -1.  ^^Tist  to  his  flTOtitude  for  a 

recompense.     The  Earl  is  chai-ro.o€l      •♦v    v        *'^*'""^ 

tenance  and  ready  speech  of  the  ^^T.  .  ^^'"^'  '''" 
and  reach  Cnut^s  ships  the  next  i^^o^.  ^  ^'^  "^'  *"  ^^^ 
as  his  son,  places  him  by  his  sido  .  «'  .^  treats  Godirme 
in  marriage,  presents  him  to  Ci^^l  ®^^^  ^"^  ^'«  ^s^r  Gytba 
dignity  of  Earl.  '    ^^^d  procures  for  him  the 

Now  the  Knytlinga  Saga  is  a.    Sa^» 
specimens  of  its  inaccuracies  and  co^^/*.  *^*  ^  ^*^®  ^^^  ^^ 
it  would  be  hard  to  reconcile    the  ^^^^"^^    ^^  ^^^  very  story 
battle  of  Sherstone  with  the  truth     ^l^^^J^^'®  conception  of  ik 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  aot    th  '7>  Qodwine  also, 

(see  Edwards,  Introduction  to    L  j|^      ^  ^%  son  of  his  parents 
Angl.  i.  210  ed.  1855.   ii.  428,  43^  %^^  xxxvii.  Mon. 

amazing  still  when  the  Saga  goes    ^      ^^  ^)  >  and  it  is  mow 
and  Gytha  were  the  parents,  not   oi^j  ^^^  ^  ^^t  Qodwine 

Tostig,  but  also  of  Morkere  and  W^fl,  ^^  ^wegen,  Harold,  and 

^^«^-    Such  a  tale  IB  not 


\ 
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history;  the  utmost  amount  of  credit  which  I  should  ever  think 
of  giving  it  would  be  to  admit  it  as  evidence  of  a  tradition  that 
Qodwine  was  not  of  illustrious  birth,  that  he  was  by  origin 
Ceorl  and  not  Eorl.  The  existence  of  an  independent  English 
tradition  to  that  effect  is  shown  by  the  passage  in  Ealph  the 
Black,  and  by  another  passage  in  a  still  later  writer — ^but,  for 
such  a  purpose,  the  later  the  better — in  the  Hyde  Chronicle 
(p.  288).  In  his  account  of  Gkxiwine,  against  whom  he  is 
bitterly  prejudiced,  he  says,  "  Fuit  nempe  ex  infimo  Anglorum 
genere  .  .  .  et  licet  per  omnes  fere  AnglisB  partes  potestas 
ejus  extenderetur,  principalis  tamen  comitatus  ejus  Australis 
erat^  regio  quad  lingu&  eorum  dicitur  Sudsexia.*'  This  passage 
is  doubly  remarkable.  It  asserts  Godwine  to  have  been  of 
low  birth.  This  is  a  piece  of  independent  tradition,  as  other 
writers  talk  of  God  wine's  nobility  (see  Will.  Gkm.  vii.  1 1.  Brom- 
ton,  as  quoted  p.  574).  It  abo,  like  the  Canterbury  Chronicle, 
specially  connects  Godwine  with  Sussex.  Most  of  the  later 
writers  connect  him  specially  with  Kent.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  any  one  ventures  to  put  any  faith  in  the  geography  of  the 
Ejiytlinga  Saga,  Godwine  must  have  come  from  some  place  near 
the  borders  of  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire. 

We  have  then  a  distinct  tradition,  turning  up  in  three  quar- 
ters, none  of  which  is  likely  to  have  borrowed  from  the  other, 
asserting  Godwine  to  have  been  a  man  of  ceorlish  birth.  The 
two  English  writers  exaggerate,  as,  in  such  a  case,  they  were 
sure  to  do,  the  lowliness  of  his  origin.  So  do  the  only  modern 
writers  who  adopt  the  atory,  Sharon  Turner  (Hist,  of  Angl.  Sax. 
ii.  494),  who  talks  about  "  poverty,"  "  humble  mansion,"  &c.,  and 
Thierry  (i.  1 60),  who  talks  about  a  "  cabane."  But  the  Wulfhoth 
of  the  Saga  is  not  a  poor  man  ;  he  is  a  Ceorl  and  not  a  Thegn ; 
but  he  has  everything  good  about  him,  good  house,  good  drink, 
good  horses;  he  is,  in  modern  phrase,  not  a  labourer,  not  even  a 
tenant  farmer,  but  clearly  a  rich  yeoman.  Such  a  man  mighty 
in  the  England  of  those  days,  easily  rise  to  Thegn's  rank  (see 
above,  p.  95).  Eadric  had  risen  from  such  a  rank,  or  very 
possibly  from  a  lowlier  one  (see  p.  354))  to  be  Ealdorman  of  the 
Mercians  and  son-in-law  of  the  King.  Still  the  rise  from  the 
yeoman^s  comfortable  house  to  the  Earldom  of  the  West-Saxons 
in  one  generation  and  to  the  throne  of  England  in  the  next 
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is  not  an  every-day  event.     How  &r  is  such  an  exaltation  pro- 
bable in  the  present  case  9 

I  assume  that  the  story  of  the  Knytlinga  Saga  is  altogether 
irreconcileable  with  either  of  the  others.  Sharon  Turner  mdeed, 
like  Florence  in  some  of  his  weaker  moments,  adopts  all  three 
stories  at  once.  He  accepts  the  pedigree  given  by  Florence 
without  hesitation,  and  apparently  without  considering  it  contra- 
dictory to  the  tale  of  Godwine's  lowlj  origin  which  he  also 
adopts.  Indeed  he  represents  Vv  ulfnoth  in  his  humble  estate,  as 
perhaps  remembering  the  high  fortunes  of  his  uncle  Eadnc, 
and  hoping  that  a  similar  good  luck  may  attend  his  own  child. 
Somewhat  earlier,  in  recording  the  story  of  Brihtric  and  Wulfnoth, 
Mr.  Turner  calls  the  latter  "  the  father  of  Earl  Godwine,"  and, 
though  he  remarks  in  a  note  that  the  words  are  absent  from 
some  MSS.  of  the  Chronicles,  he  does  not  appear  to  doubt  Child 
Wulfnoth's  paternity.  Now  it  would  be  remarkable  if  the 
nephew  of  the  powerful  Eadric  remained  in  the  condition  of  a 
herdman  or  even  in  that  of  a  yeoman,  while  Eadric  himself  had 
risen  to  such  greatness,  and  had  exalted  at  least  one  of  his  brothers 
with  him.  Yet  this,  however  unlikely,  is  at  least  possible,  oai 
possibility  itself  can  hardly  be  stretched  so  far  as  to  identuy 
Wulfnoth  the  naval  commander  of  1009  with  Wul&oth  the 
yeoman  of  1016.  Unquestionably  princes  and  lords,  under  the 
frown  of  fortune,  have  before  now  lurked  in  such  disguises, 
but  one  who,  outlaw  as  he  was,  still  remained  at  the  head^  0 
twenty  ships,  was  far  more  likely  to  take  service  under  King 
Swend  or  to  continue  his  proceedings  as  Wiking  on  hw  own 
account,  than  to  betake  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits  m  a 
western  shire.  I  think  we  may  safely  assert  that,  if  Godwine 
was  the  son  of  a  West  of  England  yeoman,  he  was  certainly  no 
the  son  of  the  South-Saxon  naval  captain,  and  was  not  hmj 
to  be  the  grand-nephew  of  Ealdorman  Eadric. 

And  now,  what  is  the  measure  of  probability  in  the  stoiy 
itself  1  First  of  all,  what  is  always  of  no  small  consequence  in 
these  (questions,  if  we  grant  the  truth  of  the  tale  in  its  main 
outlines,  we  can  understand  how  the  contrary  one  arose,  wniie 
the  reverse  process  is  by  no  means  so  easy.  For,  if  the  tale 
in  the  Knytlinga  Saga  be  a  fiction,  it  must  be  pure  invention 
without   motive.      One   does   not    see   how    any   confusion  or 
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misconception   can  have   led  to  it.      The  story  of  Grodwine's 
lowly  birth  is  not  introduced  in  the  Saga,  whatever  we  say  of 
the  Winchester  writer,  with  the  least  notion  of  depreciating  him. 
One  therefore  hardly  sees  why  any  one  should  go  out  of  his 
way  to  invent  the  tale.     But,  if  there  were  several  contempo- 
rary Wulfhoths,  especially  if  the  real  one  in  question  was  an 
obscure  person,  mere  misconception  might  lead  Florence  or  his 
informants  to  fasten  the  paternity  upon  the  wroDg  Wulfnoth. 
Or,  if  falsification  is  supposed,  its  motives  are  much  more  ob- 
vious than  in  the  other  case.     To  connect  Godwine  either  with 
Eadric  or  with  Child  Wulfnoth  would  suit  foes  who  wished  to 
brand  one  whom  they  called  a  traitor  as  the  kinsman  of  earlier 
traitors.      It  might  suit  Danish  friends  to  represent  him  as 
connected  with  one  who  was  so  couspicuous  in  setting  up  the 
Danish  throne  in  England.     And,  as  Eadric,  with  all  his  crimes, 
was  clearly  the  leader  of  a  powerful  party,  the  invention  might 
even  suit  some  among  Godwine*s  English  friends,  who  might  still 
regard  a  connexion  with  Eadric  as  conferring  more  of  honour 
than  of  infamy. 

Again,  if  we  accept  the  legend  in  the  Saga,  we  can  understand 
the  rather  mysterious  way  in  which  Godwine  himself  comes  on 
the  stage  under  the  patronage  of  Canute  and  Ulf,  better  than  if 
we  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  powerful  English 
family.  We  can  especially  understand  the  astonishing  silence  of 
his  own  panegyrist.  If  Godwine  had  been  a  scion  of  any  eminent 
family,  or  connected  with  any  famous,  or  even  infamous,  men,  we 
should  surely,  somewhere  or  other,  find  him  described  accordingly. 
But  the  mass  of  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  are  utterly  silent ;  no 
one  introduces  him  with  any  description  at  all ;  those  who  con- 
nect him  with  Eadric  or  with  Child  Wulfnoth  do  it  backwards  ; 
they  describe  Wulfnoth  as  the  father  of  Godwine,  not  Godwine 
as  the  son  of  WulfnotL 

I  think  then  that,  if  this  story  stood  by  itself,  there  would  be 
tittle  difficulty  in  accepting  it.  I  mean  of  course  in  accepting 
the  general  outline  of  the  tale,  namely  that  Godwine  was  a  yeo- 
man's son  who  had  somehow  attracted  the  favour  of  Ulf,  and  who 
was  by  him  introduced  to  Cnut.  Details  are  quite  another  matter. 
The  whole  narrative  of  the  War  of  Cnut  and  Eadmund  in  the 
Knytlinga  Saga  is  so  utterly  confused  and  unhistorical   that 
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nothing  can  be  safely  said  as  to    t^ime,    place,   or 
But  the  tradition  of  Gkxiwine's  cHiurlisH    origin,  taken  bjr  i 
would  have  much  to  be  said  for  it.        I  aun   inclined  to  tbin^    ^^ 
might  hold  its  ground  against  the  ▼eraiozi  in  Florence.      But  *3^ 
statement  of  the  Canterbury  Chronicler,  backed  up  b^  tfaft  '^v^  ^  >y^ 
^thelstan,  is  a  more  formidable    opponent.      The  Y.'V^  ^3§^l^ 
tions  fit  so  singularly  weU  into  one  anotber,  and  tlie  coin«A«^^ 
is,  on  the  face  of  it,  undesigned.       It    is    ^f  course   possible  th 
Godwine  the  son  of  Wulfnoth  and  l^patee  of  .^flthelstan  may  m  - 
have  been  the  great  Earl;  it  is  possible  tbat,  bein^  the  great  i^^"^ 
he  may  have  been  the  son  of  some  otber  W^ulfaotb,  and  not  oi  t  ^ 
South-Saxon  Child.     But  when  we   pnt  together  the  Canterte 
Chronicle,  the  will  of  iEthelstan,  and    tbe   entries  in  Domesde 
their  cumulative  force  is  so  great  m   to  make  such  explanatfa 
mere  possibilities  and   no   more.        I£     ^^     acoept,   VJtifc  ^  ^ 
referring  to  the  great  Godwine,  and    fnrtlxer    a^c^oc^  v  yt^ 

jecture  as  to  the  death  of  iEthelstan  (see   pp.       ^  ^^'^^^V^*  ^1  ^»»y 
look  on  Godwine   as  a  brave  youn^     '^vajrri  ^^       ^^  "v' 

under  Eadmund  entitled  him  in  the    JEf,^^^^  ^hoee  service/ 
restitution  of  the  lands  forfeited  by    bis    fatb^^     opinion  to  j</ 
him  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  &ct;  of  ±y%      ^  ^ewor 

he  afterwards  found  with  Ulf  and  Cnut.  2^oi-  '  k  -  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
Ulf  and  Cnut  inconsistent  with  the  stoxy  of  bi^  &vourwithk 

but  quite  the  reverse.  The  main  difficultjr,  on^^  J^oman  origiv 
be  quite  insuperable,  U  that  Wulfiiotb  the  cb  I^^^  *^°^  ^ 
Wulftioth  the  South-Saxon  cannot  be  the  same  niJ^     *^^  ^^^ 

The  two  stories  thus  become  alternatives    bei- 
must  choose.     Godwine  was  either  the  son    of  OK^T^  ''^oicli^e 
or  of  Wulfnoth  the  churl ;  in  neither  case    do    X    li*r     ^^^^^^ 
have  been  the  great-nephew  of  Eadric       j     ^  ^^®  ^^a  to 

course  with  the    necessary  allowances,    to      tbe  ^'^^liiied,  of 

KnytUnga  Saga;    I  had  not  then  weighed     the      ^^'^    ^    the 
gested  by  the  will  of  iEthelstan  and  the  entries    T^^^^^^^   sag- 
On  the  strength  of  these  last  I  now  incline    to    tzT   ^^'^'^^V- 
of  the  Canterbury  Chronicler.     But  I  leave    th**   ^   -f.  ^***fement 
to  decide.  '''^''^  -^^ 
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NOTE  0.  p.  458. 

The  Death  of  Eadbic. 

The  accounts  of  the  death  of  Eadiic  form  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  growth  of  a  legend.  Each  writer  knows  more 
about  it  than  the  one  immediately  before  him. 

The  three  elder  Chronicles,  under  the  year  1017,  simply  record 
the  execution  of  Eadric;  **  On  )>isum  geare  wses  Eadric  ealdorman 
ofslagen." 

The  Canterbury  Chronicler  adds  the  place,  London,  and 
volunteers  his  own  conviction  that  the  execution  was  righteous  ; 
"  Eadric  ealdorman  wear%  o&lagan  on  Lundene  swy%e  rihtlice." 
Florence  adds  that  the  execution  happened  at  Christmas,  in 
the  palace,  and  that  the  body  of  Eadric  was  thrown  over  the 
wall  of  the  city,  and  left  unburied.  He  also  tells  us  Cnut's 
motive,  namely  fear  lest  Eadric  should  som«  day  betray  him^ 
as  he  had  betrayed  his  former  lords  iEthelred  and  Eadmund. 

William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  181)  knows  Eadric's  fate  after 
death;  "Putidum  spiritum  dimisit  ad  inferos."  He  has  also 
more  to  tell  us  than  his  predecessors  about  his  last  sayings  and 
doings  in  this  world.  Cnut  and  Eadric  quarrelled,  he  does  not 
know  about  what ;  but  Eadric  began  to  recount  all  his  services, 
amongst  other  things,  how  he  first  forsook  Eadmund  and  then 
slew  him  for  Cnut's  sake.  Cnut  waxes  wroth,  and  says  that 
Eadric  must  die,  because  he  has  slain  his  own  Lord  and  Cnut's 
sworn  brother.  His  blood  shall  be  on  his  ovm  head,  because  he 
has  borne  witness  against  himself  that  he  has  slain  the  Lord's 
anointed.  For  fear  of  a  tumult  the  King  has  Eadric  at  once 
stifled  to  death  (fauces  elisus)  in  the  room  where  they  were, 
namely,  his  own  bedchamber,  and  has  the  body  thrown  through 
the  window  into  the  Thames. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  makes  Eadric  come  to  Cnut  directly 
after  the  murder  of  Eadmund  and  salute  him  as  sole  King. 
Cnut  asks  the  meaning  of  the  title,  which  Eadric  explains, 
saying  how  he  has  procured  Eadmund's  death.  Cnut  answers 
that  for  so  great  a  service,  he  will  set  him  higher  than  all  the 
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Witan  of  England.     So  he   cuts   off  his  head,  and  sets  it  on 
pole  on  the  highest  tower  in  Londoii. 

iEtheb-ed  of  Rievaux  (X    Scriptt.  365)    has   the  same  stor 
with  a  few  verbal  changes.       He   sets   the    head   on  the  highes 
gate  of  London.     The  gate  and   the   tower  may  or  ma j  not  bt 
the  same  thing,  but  we  have  now  clearly  come  to  the  beginning 
of  the  practice  of  exposing  beads  on  Temple-Bar. 

Roger  of  Wendover  (L  460)  tells  WiUiam  of  Mahnesbniy'g 
story,  only  adding  the  subject  of  dispute  between  Cnut  and 
Eadric,  which  William  of  Malniesbury  could  not  tell  us.  Eadric 
complained  of  being  deprived  of  his  Earldom  of  Mercia,  a  sin- 
gular  complaint,  as  Cnut  had  only  that  year  confirmed  hini  in 
it  He  also  tells  Heniy  of  Huntingdon-s  story  as  an  alter- 
native. 

Bromton  (X  Scriptt  9^)  gives  both  vereiona  with  slight 
improvements  on  each.  WiUiam's  version  is  enriched  by  the 
detail  that  Eadncs  hands  imd  feet  were  tied  when  he  was 
thrown  ont  of  the  window  This  was  the  mode  of  his  death, 
form  this  version  we  do  not  heaar  of  his  being  stifled.  Toti» 
other  story  the  only  addition  »  that,  when  his  head  wm  «et «. 
the  gate,  his  body  was  thrown  over  the  wall. 

Lastly,  Knighton  (X  Scriptt  3318)  follows  WilH««.  k  *    • 
us  Eadric's  speech  at  greater  length  and   t^Il  ^  '"'*  ^^ 

made  before  dinner.     Also  we  now  hear   th  !  ?"  **^*  »*  '" 
into  the  Thames  from  the  window  of  a  hijrh  t  ^^  ***"'" 

and  feet  were  tied,  and  he  was  thrown   out  K     ^ '  ^"  ^"'™'* 
sling  or  catapult  ^^  *  machine-a 

The  turning-point  of  these  changes  is  wh 
of  William  of  Mahnesbury,  there  Comes  in  th^^'fi  *"  *^*  ^*"*"" 
the  Amalekite  who  slew  SauL  When  this  ^  *  **'"^*"  *** 
thought  of,  the  true  date  of  Eadric's  executi  '**'*^'®*  ^^  <«»« 
teenth  month  after  Eadmund's  death,  no  lon"^'  *"^®'y  <*«  «*«•- 
the  date  of  the  story  was  therefore  moved  b  l!''  *"^*®^  ****  ^^'> 
made  to  announce  the  murder  of  Eadmund  '  *^*^  Eadric  wu 
death  at  once.  For  the  details,  the  write  *  ***  ^  put  to 
course  drew  on  their  imagination&  **  each  stage  of 
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NOTE  R  p.  475. 
Wyrtqeorn  King  op  the  Wends. 

I  CANNOT  pretend  to  any  special  knowledge  of  Slavonic 
history,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  quite  unahle  to  identify 
this  King  Wyrtgeom.  There  was  however  a  very  eminent 
Slavonic  prince  at  this  time,  who  was  closely  connected  with 
Cnut,  and  who  spent  some  time  with  him  in  England.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  two  can  be  in  any  way  identified,  or 
whether  there  has  been  any  confusion  between  them. 

The  person  I  mean  is  Qodescalc  the  son  of  Uto  the  Obotrite, 
a  Wendish  prince  whose  exploits  will  be  found  recorded  in  the 
Chronica  Sclavica  ap.  Lindenbrog,  capp.  13, 14  (Hamburg,  1706), 
in  Helmoldi  Chronicon  Slavorum,  i.  19-25  (Frankfurt,  1581), 
in  a  short  notice  of  Saxo,  p.  196,  and  in  a  variety  of  passages 
of  Adam  of  Bremen,  iL  64,  75.  iiL  18,  21,  45,  50,  70.  In  his 
youth  he  was  sent  as  a  student  to  Liineburg,  but,  hearing  of  his 
father's  death  at  the  hands  of  the  neighbouring  Saxons,  he  gave 
over  his  studies,  renounced  his  &ith,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  heathen  countrymen,  and  carried  on  a  fierce  war  with  the 
Saxons  of  Holstein  and  Stormaria.  The  freemen  of  Thetmarsen 
alone  withstood  him.  He  was  then  brought  to  a  better  mind  by  a 
rebuke  received  from  a  Christian,  which  has  a  somewhat  legendary 
sound.  He  was  soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  Bernard  the 
Second,  Duke  of  the  Saxons  (1010-1062),  who  after  a  while 
released  him,  seemingly  on  condition  that  he  should  leave  the 
country.  He  then  joined  himself  to  Cnut,  entered  his  service, 
seemingly  as  an  officer  of  the  Housecarls,  served  in  his  wars, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  his  daughter — no  doubt  a 
mistake  for  sister — whose  name  is  given  as  Demmyn.  He  was 
in  England  at  the  time  of  Cnut's  death,  on  which,  like  Eglaf  (see 
p.  494),  he  returned  to  his  own  country.  After  some  fighting,  he 
recovered  his  inheritance,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity  among  his  countrymen.  He  not  only  built  and 
endowed  churches,  but  became  personally  a  missionary,  trans- 
lating into  the  vulgar  tongue  what  the  clergy  preached  in  Latin 
or  Glerman.      He  waged   some   wars  in   concert   with   Duke 

u  u 
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Bernard,  and  his  power  seems  to  have  been  sensihly  dimiiuBhed 
after  that  prince's  death.  At  last,  in  1066,  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  the  hands  of  his  heathen  subjects,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  brother-in-law  Blusso.  With  him  suffered  John,  Bishop  of 
Mecklenburg,  who  was  sacrificed  to  the  Slavonic  god  Radegui, 
and  others  of  his  companions,  both  clergy  and  laity.  Godescalc's 
wife,  the  Danish  princess,  was  sent  awaj  naked,  several  of  his  sons 
were  killed,  but  one,  Henry,  took  refiige  with  his  cousin  Swend 
in  Denmark,  and  afterwards  avenged  his  father's  death.  On 
the  death  of  Ckxlescalc,  the  whole  Wendiah  country  relapsed  into 
heathenism. 

Gkxiescalc  is  so  interesting  a  character  that  we  should  cer- 
tainly be  well  pleased  to  connect  him  with  England  as  cloaelj 
as  we  can.  But  I  do  not  know  how  &r  we  are  justified  in 
identifying  him  with  the  Wyrtgeom  of  Florenca  There  is  abo 
a  single  charter  of  1026  (God.  DipL  iv.  33)  which  is  signed 
(along  with  the  Earls  Godwine,  Hakon,  Hrani,  and  Sihtric)  hj 
an  Earl  Wrytesleof,  whose  name  certunly  has  a  very  Slavonic 
sound. 
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UNIVERSITY    OF   OXFORD. 

The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  Press  understand  from  eminent 
Schoolmasters  and  others  who  are  authorities  upon  education, 
that  there  is  stiU  great  need  of  good  School  Books  and 
Manuals. 

They  are  told  that  Editions  with  good  English  notes  of  many 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  read  in  the  higher  classes  of 
the  Public  Schools  are  required ;  that  text-books,  both  English 
and  Foreign,  are  much  needed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  Local  Examinations  held  by  the  Univer- 
sities ;  that  good  English  and  other  Grammars,  and  Exercise 
Books  adapted  to  them  and  with  a  copious  supply  of  Examples, 
are  much  needed ;  and  that  there  is  a  great  and  urgent  want 
of  Delectuses,  Anaiecta,  and  generally  of  books  of  Selections 
from  Authors,  for  use  in  Schools ; — 

That  the  Histories  now  read  in  Schools  are  greatly  below 
present  requirements,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  absolute 
deficiencies ;  and  that  the  want  of  good  books  on  History  is 
much  felt  in  the  Law  and  Modem  History  School  in  the 
University ; — 

That  English  Treatises  on  Physical  Science,  written  with 
clearness  and  precision  of  language,  and  adapted  for  use  in  the 
higher  classes  of  Schools,  and  in  the  Natural  Science  School 
of  the  University,  do  not  exist. 

They  believe  that  the  University  may  with  propriety  and 
efficiency  do  much  towards  remedying  the  defect.  They  have 
therefore  determined  to  issue  a  series  of  Educational  Works, 
hoping  to  supply  some  existing  wants,  and  to  help  in  improving 
methods  of  teaching. 
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The  departments  of  Education  which  they  propose  to  deal 
with  at  present  are  the  foUowing : — 

I.  Classics.    The  Delegates  hope  to  issue 

1.  Works  suitable  for  the  Universities  and  the  hi^est 

forms  of  Schools ;  or 

2.  Books  for  School -work  generally,  beginning  from 

the  very  rudiments. 

II.  Mathematical  Works;  both  for  University  Students,  and 

also  with  especial  regard  to  the  needs  of  Middle 
Class  Schools. 

III.  HisrroRT.    Here  again  there  will  be  two  classes  of  books:— 

1.  Short  Histories,  such  as  may  be  useful  for  the 

History  School,  or  for  general  reading; 

2.  School  Histories,   with  all   the    necessary  appli- 

ances for  education. 

IV.  Law. 

V.  Physical   Science.      The    experience    of   teachers   in  the 

University  and  elsewhere  has  already  pointed  out 
several  desirable  works,  and  has  also  gone  eome 
way  towards  providing  the  books  required. 

VI.  English  Lanquaob  and  Literature,  which  will  compriw 

a  carefully  compiled  series  of  Beading  Books,  Exercise 
Books,  and  Grammars. 

VII.  Modern  Lanouaobs. 

VIII.  A  Miscellaneous  Class;  including  Handbooks  on  Artj 

Music,  Literature,  and  the  like. 

IX.  English  Classics;   a  series  of  reprints  of  some  of  the 

masterpieces  in  our  language,  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
Schools. 

The  Delegates  of  the  Press  invite  suggestions  and  advtc^ 
from  all  persons  interested  in  sownd  education ;  and  vsiU  ^ 
thankful  for  hints,  Sfc.,  addressed  to  the  Bet>.  Q.  W.  KitchiK' 
Walton  Manor,  Oxford, 
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Ju8t  Published. 

1.  Descriptive    Astronomy.     A    Handbook    for   the 

general  reader,  and  also  for  practical  Observatory  work.  With  224 
illustrations  and  numerons  tables.  By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S., 
Barrister-at-Law.     (Demy  Svo.  cloth,  856  pp.,  price  21«.) 

The  aim  of  this  work,  briefly  expressed,  is  general  usefulness,  whether  in  the 
hands  of  the  student,  the  general  reader,  or  ihe  professional  observer.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  present  the  latest  information  on  all  branches  of  the 
science.  The  development  of  Astronomy  is  now  so  rapid  that  unless  an  author 
e\ercises  constant  vigilance  his  book  must  fall  behindihand :  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  volume  not  only  contains  the  most  recent  discoveries  and  deductions, 
but  that  in  it  will  also  be  found  information  hitherto  to  be  met  with  only  in  the 
publications  of  learned  Societies,  difficult  of  access  and  inconvenient  for  reference 
even  to  the  Astronomer,  and  absolutely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  general  reader. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy.    Volume  I.    By 

Sir  W.  Thomson,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  formerly  Fellows  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  [^Nearly  ready, 

**  Our  object  is  twofold  :  to  give  a  tolerably  complete  account  of  what  is  now 
known  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  language  adapted  to  the  non-mathematical 
reader ;  and  to  furnish,  to  those  who  have  the  privilege  which  high  mathematical 
acquirements  confer,  a  connected  outline  of  the  analytical  process  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  that  knowledge  has  been  extended  into  regions  as  yet  unexplored 
by  experiment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'*We  commence  with  a  chapter  on  Motion,  a  subject  totally  independent  of 
the  existence  of  Matter  and  Force.  In  this  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  considera- 
tiou  of  the  curvature  and  tortuosity  of  curves,  the  curvature  of  auvtaceB,  and 
various  other  purely  geometrical  subjects. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Chapter  II.  gives  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion  in  his  own  words,  and  with 
some  of  his  own  commentaries  ;  every  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  super- 
sede them  having  ended  in  utter  failure. 

"Chapter  III.  briefly  treats  of  Observation  and  Experiment  as  the  basis  of 
Natural  Pldlosophy. 

'*  Chapter  lY.  deals  with  the  fundamental  Units,  and  the  chief  instruments 
used  for  the  measurement  of  Time,  Space,  and  Force. 

"Thus  closes  the  First  Division  of  the  Work,  which  is  strictly  preliminary. 

"The  Second  Division  is  devoted  to  Abstract  Dynamics,  (commonly  of  late 
years,  but  not  well,  called  Mechanics).  Its  object  is  briefly  explained  in  the 
introductory  (fifth)  Chapter,  and  the  rest  of  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to 
Statics. 

"Chapter  VI.,  after  a  short  notice  of  the  Statics  of  a  Particle,  enters  into  con- 
siderable detail  on  the  important  subject  of  Attraction. 

"  In  Chapter  VII.  the  Statics  of  Solids  and  Fluids  are  treated  with  specaal 
detail  in  various  important  branches,  such  as  the  Deformation  of  Elastic  Solids 
and  the  Figure  of  the  Earth. 

"  We  beUeve  that  the  mathematical  reader  will  especially  profit  by  a  perusal 
of  the  large  type  portion  of  this  Volume,  as  he  will  thus  be  forced  to  think  out 
for  himself  what  he  has  been  too  often  accustomed  to  reach  by  a  mere  mechanical 
application  of  analysis.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  progress  than  a  too  oon- 
fident  reliance  upon  mathematical  symbols ;  for  the  student  is  only  too  apt  to 
take  the  easier  course,  and  consider  the  formula  and  not  the  fact  as  the  physical 
reality." — From  the  Authori'  Preface, 
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3.  Chemistry  for   Students.        ^Ry    A..   Wl  H^> 

Pha.  Doc.,  F.R.S.,  ProfesBor  of  Cheiiiisex7>    XJwii^&rmty  f^^^llWm^ 
(Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7».  6<i.)  ^^  Zandfin. 

Also:  Solutions  of  the  Problojns  in  ^'^hen^i 

Students."    By  the  same  Author.     (Crown  8vo,  aevred,  p^  *^mry  fOT 

"  Within  less  than  four  hundred  pages  of  a  bancfj-  little   ''o/ej*,     . 
fati'^uing  to  the  eye,  Professor  Williamson  here  givtss   to  the  attjd'  '^  ^^^  °^ 
of  the  lea'ling  facts  and  principles  of  inorganic  and  org^ajiic  obejjjjg^^^  *'  oiitfine 

"This  volume  is  really  a  too  rare  example  of  w^h«%t  »  good  ^l^^Lj^ £AWLi«-^t 
in  any  science  ought  to  be:  the  language  brief,  siniple,  exact;  the^n'^^^'^ 
lo;;ical,  developing  in  lucid  order  princinles  from  Ikcts,  a.od  keeping.  iA^v^"*"* 
dependent  upon  observation ;  a  book  that  keeps  the  rG»oon  of  the  student  ^S^ 
while  he  strives  to  master  details  difficult  but  never  vrithont  mtemst  ancMh^t 
furnishes  him  with  means  for  practising  himself  in  the  right  mBn^emeat  ofea^ 
new  tool  of  knowledge  that  is  given  to  him  for  his  use." — Mtaminer. 

4.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous 

woodcuts  and  diagrams.    By  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director 
of  the  Observatory  at  Kew.    (Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  7#.  Qd.) 

"In  this  work  the  Author  endeavours  to  place  before  his  readers  in  aji 
elementary  form  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  Science  of  Heat,  and  also  to  give 
some  of  the  most  prominent  practical  applications  of  our  knowledge  of  this 
subject.  He  begins  with  the  study  of  well-ascertained  hc\»,  and  proceeds 
onwards  to  general  principles. 

"  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts : — 

"  I.  The  study  of  the  various  Effects  produced  on  Bodies  by  Heat. 

**  9.  The  Laws  which  regulate  the  Distribution  of  Heat  through  Space.  Theo* 
retic  vie^  are  here  first  introduced. 

"  3.  The  Nature  of  Heat,  its  Sources,  and  Connexion  with  other  Prc^ierliea 
of  Matter. 

"The  work  is  chiefly  intended  for  students  of  Physical  Science;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  sJso  interest  genertd  readers  by  placing  before  them  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  most  practical  and  valuable  truths  arrived  at  by 
modem  researches  into  the  nature  and  qualities  of  heat." — Prom  the  Author^s 
Preface. 

**  All  persons  engaged  in  the  teaching  or  study  of  experimental  philosophy  will 
be  glad  to  have  a  manual  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  competent  to  treat  the 
subject,  and  bringing  his  information  in  it  up  to  the  science  of  the  preeent  day. 
Whilst  the  book  is  thoroughly  practical  and  adapted  for  use  in  the  dass-room. 
Dr. Stewart  has  not  neglected  to  discuss  the  interesting  relations  of  heat  to  other 
forms  of  force,  and  the  bearing  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  on  the  theories  of  '  con- 
servation of  energy*  and  '  dissipation  of  energy*  in  the  Universe.  This  book  is 
one  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Series ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  publishexs 
have  promised  other  manuals  on  scientific  subjects,  which,  from  the  distinguished 
names  of  their  authors,  promise  to  be  equally  interesting  and  useful  with  the 
present  volume  on  Heat.*' — Athencsun^, 

**  The  highest  praise  we  can  give  this  volume  is  to  say  that  it  is  entitled  to  its 
place  in  the  remarkable  series  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  issue  from  the  Clarea- 
don  Press,  and  that  it  follows  not  unworthily  the  Cliemitiry  of  Professor  Williamson 
and  the  Greek  Yerbt  of  Mr.  Veitch.  Such  manuals,  so  admirable  in  matter,  ar- 
rangement, and  type,  were  never  before  given  to  the  world  at  the  same  moderate 
price.  Our  ideas  of  the  nature  of  heat,  as  the  author  observes,  have  recently 
undergone  a  great  change.  Heat  is  now  regarded,  not  as  a  species  of  matter,  but 
as  a  species  of  motion ;  and  the  relation  between  it  and  the  other  forms  of  motion, 
involving  the  principles  of  the  science  of  energy,  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most 
exciting  study  of  the  day,  being  just  in  the  stage  which  keeps  everybody  on  tiptoe 
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of  expectation.  The  publication,  then,  of  thla  manual  is  exceedingly  well  timed ; 
it  includes  within  narrow  limits  the  leadin;^  facts  and  principles  of  this  youngest- 
bom  of  the  Sciences,  and  for  the  mastery  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  contents  only 
requires  ordinary  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  reader." — Spectator. 

**  Dr.  Balfour  Stewart's  '  Elementary  Treatise  on  Heat'  will  not  frighten  readers 
away  by  its  heayiness,  as  its  author  says  his  say  in  379  pages  of  text ;  but  brevity 
is  not  secured  at  the  expense  of  completeness,  for  he  is  able  to  give  a  full  sketch 
of  his  subject,  enlivened  and  illustrated  by  some  fifty  engravings,  exclusive  of 
diagrams.  The  woodcuts,  representing  apparatus  and  experiments,  seem  to  be 
remarkably  good  of  their  kind,  clear  and  intelligible.  In  contrasting  this  volume 
with  other  text-books  of  similar  pretensions,  we  are  struck  with  its  superiority  in 
point  of  arrangement,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  presents  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  researches  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  successful,  too,  in  mastering 
another  difficulty  which  besets  the  writers  of  text-books,  and  that  is  in  drawing 
the  line  between  the  merely  popular  treatise  and  the  dry  compendium.  There  is 
an  attractive  and  lucid  description  of  experiments  with  the  thermo-electric  pile, 
on  radiant  heat  and  the  diathermancy  of  different  substances,  and  plenty  to  exer- 
cise the  student's  powers  in  the  chapters  on  dilatation,  the  theory  of  exchange,  and 
connection  of  heat  with  other  forms  of  energy." — London  Review, 

**  This  compact  little  treatise  is  commendable  both  as  an  elementary  exposition 
of  the  chief  phenomena  of  heat  uid  their  practical  applications,  and  also  as  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  philosophical  theories  which  have  recently  given  a  new 
interest  to  the  phenomena.  The  structure  of  the  work  is  also  excellent." — 
Fortnightly  Review. 

5.    Greek    Verbs,    Irregular    and    Defective;    their 

forms,  meaning,  and  quantity ;  embracing  all  the  Tenses  used  by  Greek 
writers,  with  references  to  the  passages  in  which  they  are  found.  By 
W.  Veitch.  New  and  reyised  edition.  (Crown  8vo.  doth,  616  pp., 
price  8«.  6<2.) 

"The  'Clarendon  Press  Series'  makes  an  excellent  start,  and  if  its  succeeding 
volumes  are  to  combine  anything  like  the  distinctive  merits  of  the  first,  it  is 
destined  to  supersede  every  other  series  already  in  use.  Mr.  Veitch's  work  on  the 
Irregular  and  Defective  Greek  Verbs  is  as  signal  a  proof  as  could  be  furnished  that 
a  book  designed  to  assist  the  learner  or  the  advanced  student  may  be  convenient 
in  size  and  yet  exhaustive  in  treatment,  may  be  quite  original  in  investigation 
and  yet  &M  readily  into  the  educational  channel,  may  confine  itself  to  the  strictest 
exposition  of  phenomena,  and  yet  be  fresh  with  the  force  of  character  and  lively 
with  the  humour  that  belong  more  or  less  to  all  inquiring  and  independent  minds. 

"  We  shall  not  pretend  to  review  the  treatise  of  an  author  who  stands  very 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  alone  in  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Mr.  Veitch  is  indeed 
as  independent  of  the  praise  or  the  censure  of  critics  as  any  author  need  care  to 
be.  It  is  one  of  his  chums  to  the  gratitude  of  scholars  that,  in  spite  of  the  prema- 
ture and  almost  universal  desertion  of  the  field  of  rigid,  textual  scholarship,  for 
the  easier,  showier,  and  pleasanter  field  of  aesthetic  or  literary  disquisition,  he  has 
persevered  in  his  forsaken  and  solitary  path,  and  has  produced  a  work  unique  of 
its  kind,  full  of  fii^sh  and  lasting  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  intellectually  vivacious  and  incisive  on  nearly  every  page.  Open 
the  book  anywhere,  and  instances  of  erroneous  doctrines  corrected,  of  omis.<>ions 
(common  to  all  our  lexicons)  supplemented,  of  new  theories  propounded  and  vin- 
dicated, occur  at  once.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  an  authority,  whether  editor, 
lexicographer,  or  grammarian,  British  or  Continental,  whom  Mr.  Veitch  has  not 
occasion  to  correct,  modify,  or  supplement.  The  German  Diudorf,  the  Dutch 
Cobet,  the  French  Littr^,  the  English  Liddell  and  Scott,  are  a  few  among  living 
scholars  who  are  repeatedly  brought  to  the  touchstone  of  comprehensive  induc- 
tion and  acute  judgment,  while  the  dicta  of  departed  authorities  are  canvassed 
with  a  fireedom  which  would  be  almost  cruel,  were  it  not  uniformly  so  just.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Veitch  on  the  completion,  and  the  Clarendon  Press  on  the  pub- 
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lication,  of  a  work  which  will  reinstate    oux-    ••o1jo1a»-*«>»" 
Germaos  have  almoet  ceased  to  entertain     fc>»-    ^^  ™'Mp  »n  that  e^teeiv^     , 
Elinsley,  and  which  will  have  the  merit;    not;  onl  J\5^"*^  -1?.*  *^J^  of  i>^^«*  ^ 
of  classical  education,  but  of  affordingf   t.lie     vo«i^ft  i  ''""V*"?  ^e  ft,,,  ?^n  «h1 
moral  singleness  of  purpose  and  undeviil.tiiijs'  s^~i^>  scholar  an  e^^^**»nJi«d« 
than  the  intellectual  gifts  that  have  be«n    laViaH^T  -    ^^^  ^^^^^^T^  ^  ^ 

"  The  book  before  us  by  Mr.  WiUiam  Ai^^it^csK    il  ^'^  -'**  e»«»tion  '^^^^nav 
to  critical  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  ha^    l>»«,^    «*1^^^  *  '^<>nder^P^/»ectete.. 
Clarendon  Press  to  lead  off  a  new  series  o£    ^<Im,»^^-  ^^^**   ^^  ^^  l>«ii^'**^a 
tion,  in  the  first  place,  is  that  it  is  all  d&nx-^^   fW^t^^**  -     "^orkB.     j J®8**«  d  the 
has  gone  with  a  careful  finger  through  tH«  Cire^t**^"^"*'  ^^^'Hkst  ^^t^t 
their  latest  recensions,  markinj?  every  iio«-r*__*^,        ~*^<»,   and  tb*»  9;     Jlr  v«»<a 


supplement  to"our  best  Lexicons,  such  «^  *t[l^^*^^  »»nply;  *odTL?f  f '^°"** 
touches  of  fine  phUology  which  would  l^^^  rf!*!  -  ^£  ^Wdell  and  ^*^"  ^"^  * 
Po/^  Afa«  Oautte.  ^^^^gixtGd  Porson  and  w'  T*^ 

"  Mr.  Veitch  is  master  in  his  own  subjeo^^    s^i^cl     i*  ^Imaiey."— 

simply  marvellous  as  a  result  of  most  extenai  C-^   »-,^   j-**  P'^woed  &  u 
combined  with  keen  schoUrship.     For  the  CXa.r«.T'^f^*"«^  *°^  ^cru^ti      *  ^^  ^ 
this  remarkable  Uttle  book  may  be  taken  a«     ™'*«*oia  Press  to  heLl^'**  •ccaraey. 
University,  which  bears  the  reputation  of  xir>^r%tJr-^         **™®"  ^f  th-T  *,**  ^^i*"  with 
rather  broad  than  refined.*'— Xondon  Review^  **»«»»  a  style  of  ^^  ^ja  in  tbe 

'■^fsbip  that  ii 

6.  The  Golden  Treasury  of  -A.iioi**nf  r« 

being  a  Collection  of  the  finest  paa«aj»^^    -     -*^*JC    vi-l»^^U   p^^.,^ 
Introductory  Notices  and  Notes.    ^S^^^  *''®  ^"^kK^i^.  *  "^^ry  ; 
Oriel  Coilej?e,  Oxford.     ^Crown  8vo.,   olo^  Wkjohtt.   Sul   p*^ '^tti 

The  Mguments  in  favour  of  selections  froiji  tli^  '  **"**  ^*  ^O  '  *^^  ®^ 
as  the  time  lessens  which  men  can  devote  to  -th.^  ancient  cluaeics  trm 
the  case  of  those  ancients  whose  writings  are  Jr^^tfa^  ^'^  '^'"fi^'^ges  ^^  '^'^'^ger 
historical  importance,  such  as  the  Gre^  poeta,  it  JL^  Poetical  or'lite^^*^^^  >>> 
cannot  work  through  more  than  a  few  thousacicl  H^^^"^^  better  that  at**^  '^**  of 
labour  to  detached  passages  of  varied  excellei&oo.  tli^'  *^oul<j  give  «  ^^^''tfi  who 
their  strength  on  whole  works  of  which  many  pju-te^**  *b»t  tJiey  shouh?'^  ^^  tbeir 
all  parte  even  of  the  best  Greek  poems  »«  of  e^j^jU  b^,!!l£^*"**>'  in  intt^^"^  ^ 
as  good  occasions  for  grammatical  and  critical  instjme?^  ^  •  **i«  fineirf^  ^ot 
fine ;  and  when  the  constructive  art  has  been    ol>ae  ^®  those  whr  '*'®^*«  ar« 

there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  wider  rw^tkxg^^^  ^**    *  few  x^i^^  •'^  leas 
a  more  extended  and,  so  fiu*,  a  more  complete  aurvo^^^^?*'    *^  Jeas  aaIT/!®^®  '^ork* 
of  Greece.  ^  °^  «»e  fi^®o«*/^Jf ''^^^  Wt 

Again,  a  collection  as  well  of  the  leas  known    a<id  ^^^cical  WorJd 

poetry  as  of  more  familiar  passages  from  the  greatest  ^v  ^'^t^^^^ibJe  g^j^ 
some  even  of  those  who  no  longer  read  Greek  with  a  vi  **'"         ^'^F  ij^f  ^^  ^''eek 

No  collection  adapted  to  either  of  these  purposes  ha« '^  '^^  ®**«iiUia?*  *®'^<5o  to 
the  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  supply  the  want,  by  hringin «.  ^*  ^^^en  pykf'*^***- 
form  the  finest  passages  of  extant  Greek  verse  from   §t  ^g^^^er  jq    ""•^ed  :  ^^^ ^ 
grammatists,  so  fiir  as  the  limito  of  about  seven  thousand  J*     ^^  *o  ji,  ^'^^'^^ient 

A  short  statement  of  the  subject  of  each  passag^e  ig         ?  "^  a/7  ^  ^^f  epj. 
a  statement  appeared  necessary  to  relieve  the  obscurity  res^*!*  *    ^  ^bo^' 
of  context ;  and  in  some  cases  of  unusual  diflSculty,  an  anSt     '^^'^^  th^^^''  ^^oh 
of  ideas  is  supplied  in  the  margin.   Historical  introductions  ^\  ^^  ^he       *^*®®i»c© 
periods,  addressed  to  the  origin  of  each  species  of  poetry  ^nd  •     *6vei^?*'"'®^on 
the  general  history  of  the  Greeks,  and  explanatory  Qote«  ynUt  '^  ^noe  -'^^^^'acml 
tions,  are  appended.  ^  °°*^ion  j  *"*  ^^th 

"  We  could  wish  that  the  advertisement  of  this  antholoiry  ^^^ 

tentious,  for  it  is  described  as  a  *  collection  of  the  Jinest  pa^^!^  '"•theo.  i 
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Greek  Poets  ;*  a  phrase  with  which  advertisement  oolamns  have  made  as  familiar. 
It  implies  too  strongly  the  perfection  of  the  compiler's  critical  acumen.  This  one 
thing  said,  we  can  honestly  praise  the  collection  itself.  The  introductions  to  the 
▼arioas  periods  of  Greek  hterature  are  short  essays  full  of  spirit ;  condensed,  yet 
clear ;  and  a  novelty  which  seems  really  useful,  is  a  brief  marginal  analysis  where 
the  train  of  thought  is  obscure.  The  notes  are  a  scholar's  work,  and  shew  a 
acholar*8  interest  in  his  subject.  The  analyses  of  the  specimen  choruses  from 
.^^schvlus  and  Sophocles,  and  the  notes  thereon,  are  excellent  examples  of  short 
and  pithy  commentary." — London  Review. 

7.  The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  designed  mainly 

for  the  use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
FowLKR,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  (Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  price  Zs,  6d.) 

"  The  precise  object  of  these  pages  is  (without  presupposing  any  technical 
acquaintance  with  logical  terminology)  to  enable  a  student  of  average  intelligence 
to  acquire  for  himself  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  main  problems,  principles, 
and  rules  of  Deductive  Logic.  •  •  *  • 

"  The  Manuals  of  Sanderson,  Wallis,  Aldrich,  &c.,  owing  to  the  peculiar  cijv 
cumstances  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  written — a  period  whidi,  being  tran- 
sitional, retained  not  only  much  of  the  scholastic  terminology,  but  also  much  of 
the  Realistic  doctrine — have  ceased  to  be  adapted  to  modem  instruction.  The 
Author,  with  some  misgivings,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task, 
trusts  that  the  present  work  may  be  found  usefully  to  occupy  their  place.  Its 
propositions  cannot  however  be  presented  in  the  same  curt  and  dogmatic  shape, 
for  we  have  learnt  to  regard  many  portions  of  Logic,  like  many  portions  of  the 
sciences  whose  method  it  claims  to  analyse,  as  fisurly  open  to  differences  of 
opinion.  «  «  •  •  • 

"  It  is  hoped  that,  independently  of  its  bearing  on  University  studies,  a  short 
English  Manual  of  Logic  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  Upper  Forms  of 
Schools,  and  that  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  general  reader." — Prom  the 
A%Uhor*8  Prrfcuse. 

'*  We  thii^  such  a  manual  is  very  opportune.  Oxford  requires  the  study  of 
a  certain  amount  of  logic  in  the  academical  course,  but  hitherto,  Aldrich's  Manual, 
in  its  strange  Latin  and  with  its  inconsistent  terminology,  has  been  the  only 
text-book  upon  which  students  commence  their  acquaintance  with  the  science 
of  logic,  lliere  are  some  who  maintain  that  no  English  text-book  can  combine 
all  the  advantages  of  a  Latin  one,  and  thus  Professor  ManseFs  edition  of  Aldrich, 
with  notes  and  appendices,  still  serves  to  many  or  most  as  the  introduction  ta 
logic.  But  this  work  pre-supposes  more  specific  knowledge  of  the  subject  than 
beginners  can  be  expected  to  bring,  and  the  real  need  felt  by  students  themselves 
for  some  elementary  treatise,  with  which  to  break  ground  in  a  subject  new  to 
Uiem,  shews  its*^  If  in  the  demand  for  Archbishop  Thomson's  '  Laws  of  Thought,' 
which  as  an  intelligent  English  treatise  on  logic,  both  deductive  and  inductive, 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  but  is  unsuited  to  the  complete  novice.  Mr.  Fowler^s 
little  work  is  not  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  more  advanced  treatises,  but 
rather  to  put  the  general  reader  in  possession  of  an  outline  of  the  science  of  logic, 
which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  the  subject  intelligently  for  himself  on  a  more 
complete  scale.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  say  of  a  manual  of  .logic  that  it  is  not 
repulsive  on  first  perusal,  and  a  still  higher  praise  to  be  able  to  describe  it  as 
not  unattractive.  Now,  setting  aside  the  necessary  technicalities  and  mechanical 
details  that  must  occur  in  every  work  on  logic,  we  think  this  short  treatise  will 
be  read  with  pleasure ;  partly  oynng  to  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  subject 
into  short  chapters  and  paragraphs,  and  not  less  from  the  clearness  and  freshness 
of  the  style.  It  is  a  novel  ilan  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  chapters,  in  the  form  of 
a  note,  a  brief  statement  of  opinions  difiering  from  the  views  given  in  the  text, 
with  references  to  the  various  works  where  these  opinions  may  be  examined.  In 
a  science  like  logic,  in  which  doctors  have  agreed  to  disagree,  there  is  a  pleasant 
honesty  in  this  which  gives  ns  confidence  in  our  guide.     Among  those  portions  of 
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the  book  which  bear  markB  of  the  most  origin&l  treatment,  we  should  note  the 
chapter  on  the  various  kinds  of  terms,  which  feeem  to  us  to  be  divided  on  t  t^ 
intdligible  principle.  The  same  originality  is  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Fowler's  treiir 
ment  of  d^nition.  *  *  •  •  It  is  no  light  praise  to  say  of  a  treatise  on  logic 
that  it  is  essentially  a  common-sense  treatise  ;  and  we  think  that  many  who  hare 
sadly  attained  to  their  modicum  of  logic  will  wish  that  their  first  initiation  into  its 
mysteries  had  been  through  some  such  text-book." — Ifondon  Beriew, 

8.  Specimens  of  Early  English ;    being  a  Series  of 

Extracts  from  the  most  important  English  Authors,  ChronoIogiesUy 
arranged,  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  En^^lish  Lianguage  and  its 
Dialectic  varieties,  from  A.D.  1260  to  a.d.  1400.  With  Gnunmatkal 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  R.  MoB&is,  Esq.,  Editor  of 
"The  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,"  &c.  (Crown  8vo.,  cloU^  pnce 
7».  6d.) 

This  work  seeks  to  set  before  students  of  the  English  hmguage  a  systonatac 
view  of  its  older  forms  and  their  development,  as  exhibited  in  writers  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  centuries  :  a  most  important 
period  in  the  history  of  our  language,  though  it  has  been  but  imperfectly  investt- 
gated  even  by  the  best  writers  on  the  subject.  Existing  text-books  on  tbe 
history  of  English  literature  and  language  not  only  pass  over  much  ^^!f 
important  in  Uiis  period,  but  they  also  dad  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  wiw 
many  chief  authorities,  whose  style,  language,  and  position  are  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  illustrated  if  twenty  or  thirty  lines  are  devoted  to  them.  Inere  m 
in  fact  no  real  knowledge  of  this  period  to  be  met  with.  This  present  work  » 
intended,  partially  at  least,  to  fill  this  blank.  It  presents  a  series  of  specimens 
selected  so  as  to  form  a  connected  and  continuous  whole.  Each  passage  cboss 
is  of  considerable  length  (the  extracts  varying  fi^ra  200  to  upwards  of  1200  lin^J 
so  that  the  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  manner  of  each  author  are  completely 
represented  to  the  student.  ^, 

These  specimens    are  arranged    in  chronological  order,    and    illustrate  • 
leading  dialects  of  the  early  English  period.     Tliey  mil  be  found  to  be  ^'"^'jjj' 
most  part)  new ;   having  been  chosen  from  works  which  have  not  ^"f^^  I^" 
quote!  and  are  not  well  known.     In  many  cases  the  passages  are  re-edited  firom 
the  best  MSS. ;  a  few  of  them  now  appear  for  the  first  time.  a  'i  is 

The  work  has  a  Grammatical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glossary ;  aod  » 
hoped  that  it  may  be  within  the  reach  and  capacity  of  all  who  take  an  *°*®r* 
in  the  origints  of  our  mother-tongue.     It  lays  bare  some  of  the  strong  foundatio 
on  which  our  language  is  built  up  ;  it  throws  some  light  on  the  ethnologic^  *d 
historical  characteristics  of  its  period  ;  religion,  manners,  domestic  habits,  ranw 
and  orders,  of  a  very  important  time  in  the  annals  of  this  country  are  illustra 
by  it.  ^  ,    ..  g 

It    is,   however,  specially  intended  for  students  in  colleges  in   wbicn 
English  language  forms  a  part  of  the  regular  routine  of  instruction,  and  for  & 
didates  for  Uie  Civil  and  Indian  Civil  Service. 
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In  couTBO  of  preparation. 

I.  Classics. 

1.  Sophocles.    By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews,  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford. 

2.  Homer,  Iliad   I— XII.      By  D.   B.   Monro,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Oxford. 

3.  Homer,  Odyssey  I— XII. 

4.  Odyssey  XIII— XXIV.     By  Robinson  Ellis, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

5.  A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  col- 

lection of  the  finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writ'rs,  with 
Introductory  Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wriqht,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  and  J.  E.  L.  Shadwell,  B.  A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

6.  Horace.     With  English   Notes  and  Introduction. 

By  the  ReT.  E.  Wickhah,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Also 
a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

7.  Livy  I— X.      By  J.   R.   Seeley,   M.A.,   Fellow  of 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Professor  of  Latin,  University  College, 
London.     Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools.  [In  the  Press. 

8.  Cicero.    Select  Letters.    By  the  Rev.  A.  Watson, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  BraseDOse  College,  Oxford. 

9.  Cicero.    The  Philippic  Orations.    By  the  Rev.  J.  R. 

KmtQ,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

10.  Selections  from  the  less  known  Latin  Poets.    By 

the  Rev.  NoBTH  Pindeb,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford. 

11.  Selections  from  Xenophon   (for  Schools).    With 

English  Notes  and  Maps.  By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford ;  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School. 

1 2.  The  Commentaries  of  C.  Jul.  Caesar.    Part.  I.  The 

Gallic  War,  with  English  Notes,  &c.,  by  Charles  E.  Mobeblt,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School ;  formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College. 
Also,  to  follow :  Part  II.  The  Civil  War :  by  the  same  Editor. 

13.  Select  Epistles  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  (for  Schools). 

With  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Pbichabd,  MA  ,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College. 

1 4.  Selections  from  Plato  (for  Schools).  With  English 

Notes,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  and 
J.  PuRVBS,  B.A.,  Balliol  College. 
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1 5.  The  Elements  of  Greek  Accentuation  (for  Schools) : 

abridged  from  his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chakdlbb,  MJL.,  Fdlow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

16.  Cornelius    Nepos    (for    Schools).     With    English 

Notes,  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.  A^  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College. 

II.  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
I  •  The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  designed  mainly 

for  the  use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  the  Bey.  T. 
Fowler,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  (Crown 
8 vo. ,  cloth,  price  8«.  6<£.)  [Just  pubikhttL 

III.  Mathematics. 

1.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Quaternions. 

By  p.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Uniyenxty 
of  Edinburgh  ;  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  Peter*s  College,  Cambridge. 

[In  the  PrtMs. 

2.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Pure  Geometry. 

By  H.  J.  Stefhin  Smith,  M.A..  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  and 
Saviiian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

IV.  History. 

1.  A  History  of  Germany  and  of  the  Empire,  down 

to  the  dose  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  Bbtgb,  MA.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford. 

2.  A  History  of  British  India.    By  S.  Owen,  M.A., 

Lee's  Reader  in  Law  and  History,  Christ  Church  ;  and  Reader  in  Indian 
Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

3.  A  History  of  Greece.    By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A., 

formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

4.  A  Constitutional    History  of  England.     By  the 

Rev.  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  fonnerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Regins 
Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

V.  Law. 

1.  The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  Notes  and  an 

English  Translation.  By  J.  Bbtob,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford. 

2.  Commentaries  on  Roman  Law ;  from  the  original 

and  the  best  modem  sources.  Tn  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo.  By  H.  J. 
RoBT,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  University  College,  London. 
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VI.  Physical  Science. 

1.  A    Treatise    on   Natural    Philosophy.      In    Four 

.Volames.  By  Sir  W.  Thomson,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  Profewior  of 
Natural  PhiloBophy,  Glasgow,  and  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Edinbuiiphi  formerly  Fellows  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. [  Vol.  I.  nearly  ready. 

2.  By  the   same  Authors,  a   smaller  Work  on  the 

same  subject,  forming  a  complete  Introduction  to  it,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
carried  out  with  Elementary  Geometry  and  Algebra.  [/n  the  PreBS. 

3.  Forms  of  Animal  Life.    Illustrated  by  Descriptions 

and  Drawings  of  Dissections.    By  G.  Bolleston,  M  D.,  F.R.S.,  Linacre 
Professor  of  Phydiology,  Oxford.  [/»  the  Preu, 

4.  On  Laboratory  Practice.    By  A.  Vernon  Harcourt, 

M.A.,  Lee's  Reader  in  Chemistry  at  Christ  Church,  and  H.  G.  Madan, 
M. A.,  Fellow  of  Queen^s  College,  Oxford. 

5.  Geology.  By  J.  Phillips,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford.  v 

6.  A  Treatise  on  Mechanics.    By  the  Rev.  B.  Price, 

M.A.,   F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,   Fellow  of  Pembroke   College,   Oxford,   and 
Sedleian  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

7.  A  Treatise  on  Acoustics.    By  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A., 

F.R.S.,  SaviliAn  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Oxford. 

8.  A  Treatise  on  Optics.    By  R.  B.  Cufton,  M.A., 

F.R  A.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  Oxford;  formerly  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

9.  A  Treatise  on  Electricity.      By  W.  Esson,  M.A., 

Fellow  and  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

10.  A  Treatise  on  Magnetism. 

11.  A  Treatise  on  Mineralogy. 

12.  A  Treatise  on  Crystallography. 

13.  A  Treatise  on  Physiological  Physics. 

VII.  English  Language  and  Literatuiie. 

1.  On  the  Principles  of  Grammar.    By  the  Rev.  E. 

Thriko,  ma..  Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  a  Gradual,  designed  to 

serve  as  an  Exerdse  and  Composition  Book  in  the  English  Language. 

2.  The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.    By  the 

Rey.  J.  Eabli,  MA.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
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3.  Reading  Books.  [In  the  Press, 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mademoiselle  Mori/' 

Part  i.    For  Little  Children,  in  bold  type. 
Part  ii.  For  Junior  ClaRseB  in  Schools. 
Part  iii.  For  the  Higher  Classes  in  Schools. 
Part  iv.  For  all  Readers. 

4,  Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Authors 

from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  (to  serve  as  an  higher 
Reading  Book,)  with  Introductory  Notices  and  Notes,  being  a  Con^batioB 
towards  a  History  of  English  Literature. 

VIII.  French.    By  Mons.  Jules  Bue, 

Honorary  M.A.  of  Oxford ;  Taylorian  Teacher  of  French,  Oxford ; 
Examiner  in  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations  from  1858. 

1.  A  French  Grammar.    A  complete  Theory  of  the 

French  Language,  with  the  rules  in  French  and  English,  and  nnmeroua 
Examples  to  serve  as  first  Exerciaes  in  the  Language. 

2.  A  French  Grammar  Test.    A  Book  of  Exercises 

on  French  Grammar;  each  Exercise  being  preceded  by  Grrammatical 
Questions. 

3.  Exercises  in  Translation  No.  1,  from  French  into 

English,  with  general  rules  on  Translation  ;  and  containing  Notes,  Hints, 
and  Cautions,  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  Grammar  and  Genius 
of  the  two  Languages. 

4.  Exercises  in  Translation  No.  2,  from  English  into 

French,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  preceding  book. 

French  Classics.   By  Gustave  Masson,  B.A.,  univ.  Gallic, 

Assist  int  Master  in  Harrow  School. 

1.  Select  Plays  of  Comeille :  Cinna;  Le  Menteur. 

[In  the  Pren. 

2.  Select  Plays  of  Racine :  Athalie ;  Andromaque. 

3.  Select  Plays  of  Molifere :   Les  Femmes  Savantes ; 

Lej  Fourberies  de  Scapin. 

4.  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame  de 

S^vign^.     (Intended  more  especially  for  girls'  schools.) 

5.  Selections  from  modern  French  Authors. 

IX.   MlSCELLAJ^EOUS, 

1.  The  Principles  of  Music.    By  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A. 

Gobs  Ousblet,  Bart.,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc.,  Professor  of  Music,  Oxford. 

2.  A   Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art.    With  numerous 

Illustrations  and  Practical  Advice.    By  the  Key.  R.  St.  John  Ttrwhttt, 
M.  A.,  formerly  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church. 
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IX.  Series  op  English  Classics. 

Designed  to  meet  the  wants  ofStudewU  in  English  Literature  : 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Hev.  J.  S.  Bbewxe,  M.A.,  of 
Queen'^s  College,  Oxford^  and  Professor  of  English  Literature 
at  King's  College,  London. 

There  are  two  dangers  to  which  the  student  of  Engh'sh 
literature  is  exposed  at  the  outset  of  his  task; — his  reading 
is  apt  to  be  too  narrow  or  too  diffuse. 

Out  of  the  vast  number  of  authors  set  before  him  in  books 
professing  to  deal  with  this  subject  he  knows  not  which  to 
select;  he  thinks  he  must  read  a  little  of  all ;  he  soon  abandons 
so  hopeless  an  attempt;  he  ends  by  contenting  himself  with 
second-hand  information;  and  professing  to  study  English 
literature^  he  fails  to  master  a  single  English  author. 

On  the  other  hand^  by  confining  his  attention  to  one  or 
two  writers,  or  to  one  special  period  of  English  literature, 
the  student  narrows  his  view  of  it;  he  fails  to  grasp  the 
subject  as  a  whole ;  and  in  so  doing  misses  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  his  study. 

How  may  these  errors  be  avoided?  How  may  minute 
reading  be  combined  with  comprehensiveness  of  view  i 

In  the  hope  of  furnishing  an  answer  to  these  questions  the 
Delegates  of  the  Press,  acting  upon  the  advice  and  experience 
of  Professor  Brewer,  have  determined  to  issue  a  series  of 
small  volumes^  which  shall  embrace^  in  a  convenient  form 
and  at  a  low  price,  the  general  extent  of  English  Literature, 
as  represented  in  its  masterpieces  at  successive  epochs.  It  is 
thought  that  the  student,  by  confining  himself,  in  the  first 
insta.nce,  to  those  authors  who  are  most  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion^ will  be  saved  from  the  dangers  of  hasty  and  indiscrimi- 
nate reading.  By  adopting  the  course  thus  marked  out  for  him 
he  will  become  familiar  with  the  productions  of  the  greatest 
minds  in  English  Literature ;  and  should  he  never  be  able  to 
pursue  the  subject  beyond  the  limits  here  prescribed^  he  will 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  accurate  habits  of  thought  and 
judgment,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  serviceable  to  him 
hereafter. 
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'he  authors  and  works  selected     £tre     such    as   will    bes^ 
e  to  illustrate  English  literature    in    its  higioric<U  ajspect  - 
"the  eye  of  history,"  without  whioh    history  cannot   h^ 
erstood,  the  literature  of  a  nation  is  the  clearest  and  tno^t^ 
Uigible  record  of  its  life.    Its  thoughts,  and  ita  emolvMJ*^ 
rraver  and  its  less  serious  moods,   its   prog:reaa    or  \Va  \^ 
^racy,  are  told  by  its  best  authors    in    their    best    woi^s. 
s  view  of  the  subject  will  suggest  the  safest  rules  for  the 
ly  of  it. 

l^ith  one  exception  all  writers  before  i-K^  t>^x*  ^• 

J  J  i.        xu    C.1    •         XT  i^ne  iCefomiation  aro 

uded  from  the  8enes.     However  irreA^i-   »^».    i.      ^i_         f 
s.      X        u  r      *u  X         u  -^  •      ^^^^^  may  be  the  value 
terature  before  that  epoch  it  la  not   eompletelj  nationiJ. 
It  had  no  common  organ  of  language  ,    it  addressed  iteeJT 
special   classes;    it   dealt  mainly    ^irith    snee'flJ         W 
in ;  of  writers  who  flourished  after  tho  Itof  v*  v 

5  popular  in  their  day,  and  refleeted    th  ^'^^'^viSi 

iments  of  their  age,  the  larger    pa.rt     b^    ^^^^i^W  kjA. 
uded  from  our  list.     Common  sense  tells  n      *^f^    ^ust  be 
ons,  who  have  but  a  limited  time  at    theip   ri*  ^         y^^^g 
lowe  or  Greene,  Burton,  Hakewill   or    I>n  Tl  ^P*^®^,  read 
re,  Bacon,  and  Milton  will  be  compare tivtjl  r      **^*®*  Shak- 
eeping,  then,  to  the  best  authors   in    e^toh        ^fiT'^cted. 
popular  estimation  is  a  safe  guide — tho  s±    ^  P^*^h  — -and 
following  list  of  writers  amply  sufficient  lo»-  K^^     ^^'^  ^'^^ 
ucer,    Spenser,    Hooker,    Shakspeare,      3^      '^    P^'Tose; 
len,  Bunyan,  Pope,  Johnson,  Burke,    and    r^    *      -'Hilton, 
r  words,  Chaucer  is  the  exponent  of   the    Ji/w*^^^^*    ^^ 
Ingland;   Spenser  of  the  Reformation    and    -tl^  -^g^ 

ker  of  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth ;  Shakepoa.  ^  ^'^dora ; 
lie  transition  from  Tudor  to  Stuart;  Milton  ^^'^^  ^^acou 
the  Commonwealth ;  Dryden  and  Bunyan  of  t-u  Z^^^^^s  I 
;  Pope  of  Anne  and  the  House  of  Han< 


^    J'ob 


te,  and  Cowper  of  the  reign  of  George  Uj    ^     ^^osaoj 
le  last  century.  ^®  e/a«e 

)e  list  could  be  easily  enlarged ;  the  names  of*   r 
or.  Clarendon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Swift,  Addiaon    ^'^J^ 
li,  and  others  are  omitted.     But  in  so  wide  a  fi  V/    ^^*^ 
ulty  is  to  keep  the  series  from  becoming  unw/eid/v    ^' 
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out  diminishing  its  comprehensiveness.  Hereafter,  should 
the  plan  prove  to  be  useful,  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
authors  just  mentioned  may  be  added  to  the  list. 

The  task  of  selection  is  not  yet  finished.  For  purposes  of 
education,  it  would  neither  be  possible^  nor,  if  possible,  desir- 
able, to  place  in  the  hands  of  students  the  whole  of  the  works 
of  the  authors  we  have  chosen.  We  must  set  before  them 
only  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  and  their  studies  must 
be  directed^  not  only  to  the  greatest  minds^  but  to  their 
choicest  productions.  These  are  to  be  read  again  and  again, 
separately  and  in  combination.  Their  purport^  form^  lan- 
guage^ bearing  on  the  times,  must  be  minutely  studied, 
till  the  student  begins  to  recognise  the  full  value  of  each 
work  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relations  to  those  that  go 
before  and  those  that  follow  it. 

It  is  especially  hoped  that  this  Series  may  prove  useful  to 
Ladies'  Schools  and  Middle  Glass  Schools ;  in  which  English 
Literature  must  always  be  a  leading  subject  of  instruction. 

A  Gtoneral  Introduction  to  the  Series. 

By  the  Rev.  Pbofisbob  Bbbweb,  M.A. 

1 .  Chaucer.    The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales ;  the 

Knight's  Tale ;  the  Nun's  Priest's  Tale. 

Edited  by  R.  MoBSis,  Esq.,  Editor  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  fto.  &c.  [/ft  the  Presi. 

2.  Spenser*     Faery  Queene^  Book  I.^  with  the  Poet's 

letter  to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh. 

Edited  by  the  Bey.  G.  W.  Kitohin,  M.A.,  formerly 
Censor  of  Christ  Church.  [In  the  Press, 

3*  Hooker.     Eoclesiastical  Polity^  Book  I. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Church,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Whatley  ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 

4-  Shakspeare.    Select  Plays. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Clabk,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Public  Orator ;  and  W. 
Aldib  Wbight,  M.A.,  Librarian  of  Trinity  CoUege, 
Cambridge. 
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5.  Bacon.     Essays ;  Advancement  of  Learning. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

6.  Milton.     Allegro  and   Penseroso;    Comus;    Lycidas; 

Paradise  Lost ;   Samson  Agonistes. 

7.  Dryden.     Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell; 

Astraea   Redux;    Annus    Mirabilis;    AbsaJom   and 
Acbitophel ;  Beligio  Laioi ;  the  Hind  and  Panther. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Pbofbssob  Bbbweb,  M.A. 

8.  Bunyan.     Grace  Abounding ;  The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

9.  Pope.     Essay  on  Man,  with  the  Epistles  and  Satires. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  Pattison,  M.A.,  Rector  of  LiDOob 
College,  Oxford. 

10.  Johnson.     Basselas;  Lives  of  Pope  and  Dryden. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Frasrr,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ufton- 
Nervet ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 

ir.  Bnrke.  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents;  the 
two  Speeches  on  America ;  Beflections  on  the  French 
Revolution. 

Edited  by  Goldwin  Smith,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford ;  formerly  Regioa  Professor  of  Modem 
History. 

1 2.  Cowpor.     The  Task,  and  some  of  his  minor  Poems. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Clauohtoh,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Kidderminster ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Poetry. 

Each  volume  will  be  (as  nearly  as  possible)  uniform  in 
shape  and  size;  and  at  the  same  price.  There  will  be  a 
brief  preface^  biographical  and  literary^  to  each;  and  each 
will  have  such  short  notes  only  as  are  absolutely  needed  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  text. 
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LIBRABT  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS, 

PRINTED  AT  THE  CLARENDON  PRESS. 

BURNET S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMA- 
TION OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  A  New  Edition, 
carefully  Revised,  and  the  Records  collated  with  the  Originals.  By 
the  Rev.  N.  Pocock,  M.A.,  late  Michel  Fellow  of  Queen's  Collie. 
7  Yols.  Svo.  doth,  4  2.  4«. 

CLARENDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REBEL- 

LION.    With  Notes  by  Bishop  Wabbubton.    7  vols,  medium  Svo. 

cloth,  2I,  108. 

CLARENDON'S  LIFE  AND  CONTINUATION 

OF  HIS  HISTORY,  with  the  Suppressed  Passages.     3  vols.  Svo. 
doth,  168.  6d. 

BINGHAM'S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH,  and  other  Works,     lo  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  5^  5«. 

FULLERS  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Bbbweb.     6  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  iligs. 

HALL'S  {Bp.)  WORKS.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Philip 

Wtmteb,  D.D.     10  vols.  8to.  doth,  52.  5*. 

HOOKERS  WORKS:  with  his  Life  by  Walton,  and 

additions,  arranged  by  Esble.     New  Edition,  3  vols.  Svo.  cloth, 
31^.  6d. 

•  HOOKERS  WORKS  (without  Keble's  Notes).    New 

Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  1 18. 

HOOPERS  {Bp.)  WORKS.    2  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  8s. 
JACKSON'S  (Dr.  Thomas)   WORKS.    12  vols.  Svo, 

doth,  3^.  68. 

JEWELS  WORKS.    By  Dr.  Jelf.  S  vols.  Svo.  cloth, 

2I.  10. 

LESLIES  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.    7  vols.  Svo. 

cloth,  2I. 

BUTLERS  WORKS,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy, 

2  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  1 1«. 

OXFORD :    Printed  at  the  CLARENDON  PRESS ;  and  Published 
for  the  University  by  MACMILLAN  k  CO.,  LONDON. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  GAZETTEER.    Attempted 

by  the  Rev.  Henbt  Cotton,  D.C.L.,  Archdeacon  of  Cashel,  late 
Sub-Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  Second  Series.  8?o.  doth, 
128.  6d.    Also,  First  Series,  8yo.  cloth,  i2«.  6d, 
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